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PREFACE. 


To  enter  into  the  spirit  of  this  book,  we  must  distinctly 
apprehend  the  conception  formed  by  its  author,  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Scotland 

Throughout  her  entire  history,  the  Scottish  Church  has 
been  distinguished  by  two  leading  characteristics,  seldom 
found  in  combination. 

l«f,  She  has  assumed  a  high  and  commanding  ecclesiastical 
position,  claiming  a  jurisdiction  in  spiritual  concerns  inde- 
pendent o^  and  co-ordinate  with,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil 
magistrate.  She  has  declared  Christ  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
not  in  any  abstract  and  inconsequential  sense,  but  to  the 
clear  practical  effect  of  having  given  his  Church  upon  earth 
a  code  of  law, — the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment,— and  of  empowering  and  requiring  her  to  regulate  her 
affiurs  by  that  code  alone. 

2(Uyj  She  has  been  eminently  a  Church  of  the  people. 
What  she  claimed,  she  claimed  not  as  a  hierarchy,  not  as  a 
clerical  corporation,  but  as  a  congregation  of  Christians.  The 
minister  had  his  place :  the  member  had  his  place.  The 
powers  and  rights  of  each  were  held  equally  from  Christ  the 
Xing 
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By  both  these  characteristics  the  Church  of  Scotland  has 
been  distinguished  from  the  Church  of  England. 

The  southern  Establishment  was  the  work  of  kings  and 
statesmen.  The  constitution  of  the  Church  grew  gradually 
into  shape  and  form  as  part  of  the  civil  constitution  of  the 
realm.  Slight  share  in  its  construction  was  taken  by 
divines ; — no  sharp  at  all  by  the  people.  It  was  Henry,  it 
was  Burleigh,  it  was  Elizabeth,  who  were  the  nursing  fathers 
and  nursing  mothers  of  the  Church  of  England.  Ecclesias- 
tical personages  aspired  to  nothing  higher  than  being  their 
recognised  and  rewarded  ^mctionaries.  From  their  position 
as  divines  they  derived  no  commanding  or  regulating  autho- 
rity. The  mechanism  of  the  Church  of  Bome  occupied  the 
land,  and  they  complacently  lent  their  aid  while  it  wan 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  a  civil  popedom.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  original  constitution  of  the  Christian  Church  was 
not  forced  upon  them  by  circumstances,  and  they  were  well 
content  to  evade  it  The  result  was,  that  independent  spiri- 
tual jurisdiction  was  conclusively  withheld  from  the  Church 
of  England.     TJie  Act  of  Supremacy  boiwd  her  to  the  State. 

The  part  played  by  the  people  in  the  construction  of  the 
Church  of  England  was  still  more  insignificant  than  that 
played  by  divines.  The  Tudor  sovereigns, — able,  energetic, 
imperious,  proud  by  nature,  proud  in  virtue  of  their  prero- 
gative,— ^thought  little  of  the  feelings  of  the  commonalty  in 
promulgating  their  haughty  decrees.  The  English, — the  most 
peaceable,  long-suffering,  and  loyal  of  European  nations, — ^had 
not  yet  dreamed  of  asserting  their  dignity  and  rights  against 
the  majesty  of  monarcha  They  did,  indeed,  at  last  awaken. 
When  the  sceptre  was  held  by  a  race  intellectually  and 
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morally  inforior  to  the  Tudors, — ^when  loyalty  and  reverence 
had  been  sapped  by  contempt^ — ^when  nearly  half  a  century 
of  treacherous  oppression  had  roused  to  irresistible  fury  the 
tremendous  instincts  of  religion  and  natural  justice, — ^the 
people  of  England  showed  themselves.  The  Puritans  en- 
gaged in  a  struggle  for  two  objects :  civil  liberty,  and  the 
reformation  of  reb'gion.  The  civil  constitution  of  England 
they  vindicated  in  its  ancient  principles,  and  placed  impreg- 
nably  on  its  modem  basis.  But  when  the  long  and  event- 
ful conflict  was  at  an  end,  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
of  England  remained  essentially  unchanged,  and  the  Chris- 
tian people  were  not  recognised  as  one  of  its  integral  parts. 

The  history  of  Scotland  presents  an  entirely  different 
ecclesiastical  prospect  The  vehement  and  impetuous  nation 
north  of  the  Tweed  embraced  the  Reformation  with  a  deci- 
sion and  enthusiasm  which  brooked  no  half-measures.  The 
Church  of  Home  was  first  of  all  overthrown  fix>m  base  to 
tuiret^  and  a  platform  found  for  a  new  construction.  In 
rearing  the  new  edifice,  divines  bore  a  chief,  and  states- 
men a  subordinate  part  Those  were  divines  who  magni- 
fied their  office  !  They  had  learned  in  the  school  of  Calvin 
to  see  the  glitter -of  earthly  crowns  pale  in  the  light  of 
the  sanctuary,  to  exalt  the  Church  as  the  city  of  God  upon 
earth,  to  set  small  store  by  human  authority  against  the 
voice  which  they  believed  they  heard  speaking  direct  firom 
heaven.  They  invoked  their  Divine  King  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  His  House.  Ten  centuries  of  prescription  were 
less  to  them  than  one  promise  of  Christ  They  have  been 
accused  of  narrowness,  of  fanaticism,  of  violence ;  but  all  the 
world  has  recognised  them  as  men  of  intrepid  courage,  of 
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iron  will,  of  high  devotion,  who  quailed  not  in  the  presence 
of  kings.  Knox,  Melville,  Henderson,  were  very  different 
personages  from  those  politic  and  temporizing  prelates  who 
showed  a  cpurtier-like  subservience  to  Henry,  or  trembled 
lest  Elizabeth  should  unfrock  them.  As  churchmen,  they 
would  have  no  king  but  Christ.  They  practically  vindicated 
the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Headship,  by  securing  that  no  Act 
of  Supremacy  was  inscribed  in  the  statute-book  of  Scotland. 
And  they  had  a  nation  at  their  back, — an  earnestly,  ardently 
believing  nation, — "  a  nation,"  says  Carlyle,  "  of  heroes." 
The  circumstances  of  Jieir  position  were  such  that  they 
could  not)  and  their  character  and  the  doctrines  of  their 
Church  were  such  that^  under  any  circumstances,  they  as- 
suredly would  not^  have  overlooked  the  people.  The  con- 
sent of  the  congregation, — laid  down  by  Calvin  in  the  In- 
stitutes as  an  essential  element  in  the  appointment  of  minis- 
ters,— ^was  given  effect  to  in  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  by 
means  of  the  Call  And  thus  the  Church  of  Scotland  became 
known  to  history  and  to  fame  as  having  reconciled  the  seem- 
ing contradictions  of  an  intensely  ecclesiastical  and  a  broadly 
popular  character. 

Under  these  auspices,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk 
came  into  existence.  Implicitly  confided  in  by  the  people, 
and  representing  even  the  laity  to  a  far  larger  extent  than 
the  Scottish  Parliament^  it  exercised  throughout  the  seven- 
teenth century  a  commanding  influence  in  all  the  afiairs  of 
the  kingdom.  The  objects  for  which  it  contended  were  the 
same  as  those  of  the  early  English  Puritans,  but  its  victory 
was  more  complete  than  theii's.  At  the  Revolution  settle- 
men  t>  it  appeared  that  both  the  civil  and  religious  liberties 
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of  Scotland  were  vindicated.  In  the  Treaty  of  Union,  which 
speedily  followed,  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
was  carefully  guarded.  The  Act  of  Supremacy  was  confined 
to  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and  no  provision  was 
made  for  the  introduction  of  patronage  into  Scotland.  In 
possession  of  a  spiritual  independence  never  claimed  by  the 
sister  Establishment,  and  with  the  rights  of  the  Christian 
people  intact^  the  Kirk  of  Knox  and  Melville,  the  Kirk  of 
the  Westminster  Confession  and  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant^ — the  old,  indomitable  Kirk  of  Scotland, — ^rested 
from  her  labours. 

All  this  was  to  Hugh  Miller  a  faith  deliberately  ratified 
by  his  intellect^  and  enshrined  with  dearest  and  most  exalt- 
ing  associations  in  his  heart  of  hearts.  Patriotism  and 
affectionate  reverence, — ^the  feeling  with  which  an  English- 
man regards  the  Long  Parliament,  and  the  feeling  with 
which  a  Jew  of  old  regarded  the  Temple  on  Mount  Moriah, — 
were  combined  in  the  emotions  with  which  he  contemplated 
his  Church.  To  stand  in  spirit  by  the  side  of  her  great 
men, — to  follow  her  with  compassionate  or  exulting  sympa- 
thy from  reverse  to  reverse,  from  triumph  to  triumph, — to 
draw  his  breath  deep  in  unutterable  execration  at  thought 
of  the  apostate  Lauderdale  or  the  bloodhound  Claverhouse, 
— to  know  her  for  his  country's  Church,  when  her  canopy 
was  the  mist  of  the  hill,  and  the  trampling  of  the  troopers 
broke  in  upon  the  lifted  psalm,  as  well  and  as  proudly  as 
when  she  bearded  monarchs,  and  set  her  foot  on  the  necks 
of  her  enemies, — ^this  seemed  involved  in  the  fact  of  his  being 
a  Scotchman.  That  a  fundamental  principle  of  her  constitu- 
tion, such  as  the  right  of  the  Christian  people  to  have  no 
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minister  intruded  upon  them,  after  being  preserved  through 
the  storms  and  treacheries  of  a  century,  should  be  set  aside 
by  a  Patronage  Act  smuggled  by  Tories  through  the  British 
Parliament  in  contravention  of  the  Treaty  of  Union,  was  to 
him  an  absurd  idea.  He  looked  upon  the  Patronage  Act  as 
a  galling  fetter,  which  her  creed  and  her  history  pledged  the 
Church  to  cast  off.  He  sympathized  with  the  Seceders  of  the 
last  century  in  their  refxisal  to  wear  it  He  assented  to  the 
petition  against  it  sent  up  year  by  year  to  Parliament  from 
the  General  Assembly,  until  Moderate  ascendancy  culminated 
under  Robertson,  and  the  Church,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
history,  winked  at  her  own  humiliation.  In  the  Evangelical 
minority  of  the  eighteenth  century,  headed  by  Erskine,  he  re- 
cognised his  beloved  Church  as  cordially  and  as  confidently  as 
in  the  homeless  hill-men  who  clung  to  Peden  and  to  Came- 
ron in  the  seventeenth.  When  that  minority  swelled  into  a 
majority, — when  the  ancestral  principles  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  shone  out  once  more  broad  and  clear, — ^there  was 
no  man  better  fitted  to  understand  the  position  of  the  Estab- 
lishment,— ^no  man  more  ready  to  support  and  defend  her, — 
than  Hugh  Miller. 

The  struggle  between  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  civil 
authority,  which  ended  in  the  Disruption,  was  inaugurated 
by  the  passing  of  the  Veto  Act  by  the  Church.  The  con- 
flict took  shape  and  character  throughout  firom  that  cele- 
brated enactment  In  daring  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
people  a  veto  on  any  minister  presented  to  a  charge,  but  not 
accepted  by  the  congregation,  the  Church  vindicated  both  her 
ancient  and  distinctive  principles.  She  proclaimed  that  the 
rights  of  the  Christian  people  were  inalienably  secured  to 
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them  ;  and  she  afiserted  her  power,  in  &ce  of  an  existent  act 
of  Parliament,  to  give  those  rights  effect.  Non-intrusion  and 
spiritual  independence  were  thus  linked  together  throughout 
the  Ten  Years'  Conflict. 

That  Hugh  Miller  viewed  the  contest  in  this  manner,  we 
know  from  his  own  words.  "  The  contendings  of  the  Se- 
cession in  the  last  century,"  he  wrote,  shortly  before  the  Dis- 
ruption, "  involved  mainly  the  Non-intrusion  principle.  The 
contendings  of  our  Presbyterian  fathers  in  the  century  pre- 
vious involved  mainly  the  great  doctrine  that  Christ  is  the 
only  Head  of  the  Church,  and  that^  in  the  things  which  per- 
tain to  his  kingdom,  she  owos  no  other  Lord  but  Him.  And 
in  our  present  struggle,  ^^both  these  twin  principles  of  strength 
are  united.*^ 

The  present  volume  consists  of  two  celebrated  pamphlets 
written  by  Hugh  Miller  in  defence  of  the  contending  Church, 
and  of  a  gleaning — a  scanty  and  desultory  gleaning — from 
hia  articles  in  the  Witness  newspaper  on  the  Church  question. 
These  will  assuredly  convey  no  adequate  idea  of  his  part  in 
the  Disruption  controversy.  It  was  only  here  and  there  that 
an  article  could  be  selected.  To  have  taken  all  that  dis- 
played hi^  excellence, — all  that  were  noble  in  eloquence^ 
keen  and  brilliant  in  satire,  powerful  in  invective,  or  masterly 
in  aigument) — ^would  have  been  to  fill  many  volumea  It  is 
likely  that  articles  which  created  a  particularly  wide  and  deep 
sensation  at  the  time,  and  are  still  vividly  remembered,  will 
be  missed.  To  revive  the  interest  which  made  them  effec- 
tive,— ^to  call  fix)m  oblivion  some  speech,  pamphlet^  or  party 
manoeuvre,  agitating  all  minds  at  the  time,  and  now  ever- 
lastii^ly  forgotten, — ^was  impossible.     It  has  been  carefully 
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endeavoured,  also,  to  avoid  inflicting  ]min  upon  any  still 
alive  who  were  engaged  in  the  conflict^  or  upon  the  surviving 
relatives  of  those  who  have  died.  Controversy  is  controversy ; 
and  Hugh  Miller  fought  for  his  Church  with  the  earnest- 
ness and  vehemence  of  his  covenanting  Others  at  Marston 
Moor  or  Drumclog.  But  when  the  dust  of  the  fight  is  laid, 
and  its  din  is  over, — when  the  grave  has  closed  over  so  many 
of  the  combatants, — ^it  would  be  useless,  and  it  would  be 
ungracious,  to  re-awaken  its  animosities. 

Of  the  influence  exerted  upon  the  public  mind  of  Scot- 
land by  Hugh  Miller's  articles  in  the  Witness  on  the  Church 
question,  there  are  thousands  still  living  who  can  speak.  A 
year  or  two  before  the  Disruption,  I  passed  a  winter  in  a 
Highland  manse.  I  was  too  young  to  form  a  distinct  idea 
of  the  merits  of  the  dispute.  But  there  was  a  sound  then 
in  the  air  which  I  could  not  help  hearing.  It  seems  as  if  it 
were  in  my  ears  stilL  Never  have  I  witnessed  so  steady, 
intense,  enthralling  an  excitement  And  I  have  no  difliculty, 
even  at  this  distance,  in  discriminating  the  name  which  rung 
loudest  through  the  agitated  land.  It  was  that  of  Hugh 
Miller, — ^the  people's  friend,  champion,  hero !  There  are 
men,  there  are  family  circles,  to  whom  certain  of  these 
articles  will  suggest  pathetic  recollectiona  A  sentence,  a 
word,  will  recall  the  olden  time,  with  its  hallowed,  its  tender, 
its  stirring  associations :  the  fireside  of  the  manse,  round 
which  member  after  member  of  the  family  grew  up;  the 
garden,  with  its  old  fruitrtrees  and  familiar  walks  ;  the  broad, 
bright^  placid  landscape,  stretching  from  the  manse-door ;  the 
unadorned  Church  dose  at  hand,  with  the  household  graves 
around  it ; — and  then  the  eye  will  see  to  read  no  more. 
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With  all  its  defects,  this  volume  will  illustrate  witli  some 
comprehensiYeness  the  manner  in  which  Hugh  Miller  took 
part  in  the  Disruption  Controversy.  It  wDl  show  to  what 
a  marvellous  point  of  perfection  he  was  equipped  for  the  work 
*  he  had  to  do, — ^how  familiar  to  him  was  the  whole  range  of 
Scottish  history,  ecclesiastical  and  literary, — how  accurately 
he  had  appreciated  Presbyterianism  as  an  influence  in  all 
provinces  of  Scottish  life, — how  perfectly  he  understood  the 
relations  of  parties  in  the  Church  and  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
at  every  stage  of  the  national  history.  He  is  seen  assailing 
patronage  from  every  point,— exposing  its  unconstitutional 
introduction,  its  disgraceful  history,  its  pernicious  practical 
effects.  The  volume  contains  also  his  deliberate  and  em- 
phatic testimony  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Headship  of  Christ 
Though  dead,  he  may  still  be  heard  speaking  to  the  people 
of  Scotland  on  that  sacred  and  momentous  theme.  The 
following  sentences,  in  which  he  described  the  impression 
made  upon  certain  persons  by  attempte  practically  to  insist 
upon  the  doctrine  in  question,  read  in  the  light  of  present 
occurrences  and  prevailing  frames  of  mind,  may  seem  almost 
prophetic  : — "  As  a  practical  rule  of  conduct^  that  sets  itself 
in  opposition  to  secular  interests,  judicial  interdicts,  and  the 
decisions  of  magistrates,  they  cannot  and  will  not  tolerate 
it  Their  merely  nominal  belief  in  Christianity, — ^held  as  so 
respectable  and  so  praiseworthy  at  other  times, — always  puts 
on,  in  such  circumstances,  its  true  character  as  simply  no 
belief  at  alL  Christ  becomes  to  them  a  mere  phantom  King, 
unreal  and  invisible ;  and  his  kingly  authority  appears  but 
as  a  mischievous  and  repulsive  fiction,  subversive  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  government." 
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And  are  these  questions  of  spiritual  independence  and  of 
non-intrusion,  after  ail,  but  lingering  phantoms,  paling  gra- 
dually, and  sure  to  pass  away  in  the  light  of  progress  ?  Many 
think  so, — many  able,  and  not  a  few  devout  men.  I  think 
they  err.  That^  in  &ce  of  all  the  coercion  which  can  pos-  ' 
sibly  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject^  the  genuine  Pres- 
byterians of  Scotland  will  maintain  both,  need  not  be  doubted. 
But  may  not  England  awake  to^  new  interest  in  the  rights 
of  the  Christian  people,  and  in  the  independence  of  the 
Church  ?  May  not  the  liberal  and  thinking  part  of  the  com- 
munity, scandalized  and  distressed  by  such  scenes  as  have 
recently  occurred  in  a  London  Church,  ask  whether  the  just 
and  rational  remedy  for  such  a  state  of  things  is  not  to  give 
congregations  a  voice  in  choosing  their  own  ministers  ?  And 
may  not  those  in  the  Church  of  England  who  hold  most 
closely  by  the  principles  of  the  Puritans  bethink  themselves 
whether  they  have  not  unwisely  lost  sight  of  one  doctrine  pro- 
fessed by  Cartwright  in  England,  and  by  all  the  Reformers 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  island, — the  doctrine  that  Christ 
is  King  and  Head  of  his  Church,  and  that  it  is  in  the  prince's 
province  "  to  exercise  no  spiritual  jurisdiction  V 

PETER  BAYNE. 
December  1860. 
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[A  YOLUifE  conflistmg  of  the  principal  contribations  made  by  Hugh 
MlBer  to  the  Hterature  of  the  Ten  Tears'  Conflict,  cannot  be  more  ap- 
propriately introduced  than  with  the  celebrated  pamphlet  in  which  he 
fint  stepped  forward  to  take  that  lead  in  the  lay  and  popular  champion- 
ship of  the  Church  which  he  thenceforth  continued  to  hold.  Having,  as 
he  informs  us  in  the  "Schools  and  Schoolmasters,"  been  deeply  moved 
by  the  decision,  adverse  to  the  claims  of  the  evangelical  majority,  delivered 
by  the  Court  of  Session  in  March  1838,  and  by  that  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1839,  he  experienced  an  ardent  aspiration  to  offer  some  aid  to 
his  Churoh  in  her  hour  of  periL  The  speech  of  Lord  Brougham  in  the 
Upper  House  finished  the  occasion  required.  ''  I  tossed  wakefully," 
says  Mr  Miller,  '*  throughout  a  long  night,  in  which  I  formed  my  plan 
of  taking  up  the  purely  popular  side  of  the  question  ;  and  in  the  morning 
I  sat  down  to  state  my  views  to  the  people,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  ad- 
dreewd  to  Lord  Brou^iam.'*  He  was  at  the  time  occupied  with  the 
duties  of  a  bank  office,  but  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart  the  words  flowed 
apace :  in  about  a  week  the  composition  was  finished.  Being  transmitted 
to  Edinburgh,  and  brought  by  Mr  Bobert  Paul  under  the  notice  of  Dr 
Candlish  and  other  evangelical  leaders,  its  immediate  result  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr  Bdler  to  the  editorship  of  the  then  contemplated 
' '  Witness  "  newspaper.  On  being  published,  it  ran  rapidly  through  f  our 
editions,  and  was  referred  to  in  terms  of  high  encomium  by  Mr  O'ConneU 
on  the  one  hand,  and  by  Mr  Gladstone  on  the  other.  It  is  beyond  doubt 
one  of  the  most  masteily  performances  of  its  illustrious  author.  The 
eloquence,  at  once  impassioned  in  its  earnestness  and  majestic  in  its 
^^^Bxnem,  and  the  comprehensiveness  and  dear  depth,  worthy  of  the 
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statesman  or  the  philosophic  histoiiazi^  by  which  it  is  characterized,  im- 
part  to  it  an  interest  superior  to  aU  local  or  temporaiy  circumstances. 
It  is  an  essaj;  and  one  of  high  and  permanent  value,  upon  a  question  in- 
extricably associated  with  what  is  noblest  and  most  instructive  in  the 
histoxy  of  Scotland.] 

My  Lord, — I  am  a  plain  working  man,  in  rather  humble  cir- 
cumstances, a  native  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  a  member 
of  the  Established  Church.     I  am  acquainted  with  no  other 
language  than  the  one  in  which  I  address  your  Lordship ; 
and  the  very  limited  knowledge  which  I  possess  has  been 
won  slowly  and  painfully  from  observation  and  reflection, 
with  now  and  then  the  assistance  of  a  stray  volume,  in  the 
intervals  of  a  laborious  life.     I  am  not  too  iminformed,  how- 
ever, to  appreciate  your  Lordship's  extraordinary  powers  and 
acquirements  ;  and  as  the  cause  of  freedom  is  peculiarly  the 
cause  of  the  class  to  which  I  belong,  and  as  my  acquaint- 
ance with  the  evils  of  ignorance  has  been  by  much  too  close 
and  too  tangible  to  leave  me  indifferent  to  the  blessings  of 
education,  I  have  been  no  cai*eless  or  uninterested  spectator 
of  your  Lordship's  public  career.     No,  my  Lord,  I  have  felt 
my  heart  swell  as  I  pronounced  the  name  of  Henry  Brougham. 
With  many  thousands  of  my  countrymen,  I  have  waited 
in  deep  anxiety  for  your  Lordship's  opinion  on  the  Auchter- 
arder  case.      Aware  that  what  may  seem  clear  as  a  matter 
of  right  may  be  yet  exceedingly  doubtful  as  a  question  of 
law, — aware,  too,  that  your  Lordship  had  to  decide  in  this 
matter,  not  as  a  legislator,  but  as  a  judge, — I  was  afraid  that, 
though  you  yourself  might  be  our  friend,  you  might  yet  have 
to  pronounce  the  law  our  enemy.     And  yet,  the  bare  majo- 
rity by  which  the  case  had  been  carried  against  us  in  the 
Court  of  Session, — ^the  consideration,  too,  that  the  judges 
who  had  declared  in  our  favour  rank  among  the  ablest  law- 
yers and  most  accomplished  men  that  our  country  has  ever 
produced, — ^had  inclined  me  to  hope  that  the  statute-book,  as 
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interpreted  by  yoiir  Lordship,  might  not  be  found  very  de- 
cidedly against  us.  But  of  you  yourself  my  Lord,  I  could 
entertain  no  doubt  You  had  exerted  all  your  energies  in 
sweeping  away  the  Old  Sarums  and  East  Ketfords  of  the 
constitution.  Could  I  once  harbour  the  suspicion  that  you 
had  become  tolerant  of  the  Old  Sarums  and  East  Ketfords 
of  the  Church  ?  You  had  declared,  whether  wisely  or  other- 
wise, that  men  possessed  of  no  property  qualification,  and  as 
humble  and  as  little  taught  as  the  individual  who  now  ad- 
dresses you,  should  be  admitted,,  on  the  strength  of  their 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities  alone,  to  exercise  a  voice  in 
the  Legislature  of  the  country.  Could  I  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  you  deemed  that  portion  of  these  very  men  which 
falls  to  the  share  of  Scotland  unfitted  to  exercise  a  voice  in 
the  election  of  a  parish  minister  1  or  rather, — ^for  I  under- 
state the  case, — that  you  held  them  unworthy  of  being  eman- 
cipated from  the  thraldom  of  a  degrading  law,  the  remnant 
of  a  barbarous  code,  which  conveys  them  over  by  thousands 
and  miles  square  to  the  charge  of  patronage-courting  clergy- 
men, practically  unacquainted  with  the  religion  they  profess 
to  teach  1  Surely  the  people  of  Scotland  are  not  so  changed 
but  that  they  know  at  least  as  much  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Testament  as  of  the  principles  of  civil  government,  and 
of  the  requisites  of  a  gospel  minister,  as  of  the  qualifications 
of  a  Member  of  Parliament  I 

You  have  decided  against  us,  my  Lord.  You  have  even 
said  that  we  had  better  rest  contented  with  the  existing 
statutes,  as  interpreted  by  your  Lordship,  than  involve  our- 
selves in  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  a  new  enactment 
Nay,  more  wonderful  still,  all  your  sympathies  on  the  occa- 
sion seem  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  times  and  the  me- 
mory of  men  who  first  imparted  its  practical  efficiency  to 
a  law  under  which  we  and  our  &thers  have  groaned,  and 
which  we  have  ever  regarded  as  not  only  subversive  of  our 
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natural  ri^ts  as  men,  but  of  our  wellbeing  as  Olniatians. 
Highly  as  your  Lordship  estimates  oar  political  wisdom,  you 
have  no  opinion  whatever  of  our  religious  taste  and  know- 
ledge. Is  it  at  all  possible  that  you,  my  Lord,  a  native  of 
Scotland,  and  possessed  of  more  general  information  than 
perhaps  any  other  man  living,  can  have  yet  to  learn  that  we 
have  thought  long  and  deeply  of  our  religion,  whereas  our 
political  speciilations  began  but  yesterday, — ^that  our  popular 
struggles  have  been  struggles  for  the  right  of  worshipping 
Qod  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  conscience,  and  under 
the  guidance  of  ministers  of  our  own  choice, — and  that^  when 
anxiously  employed  in  finding  arguments  by  which  rights  so 
dear  to  us  might  be  rationally  defended,  our  discovery  of  the 
principles  of  civil  liberty  was  merely  a  sort  of  chanc&oonse- 
quenoe  of  the  search  9  Examine  yourself  my  Lord.  Is  your 
mind  free  from  all  bias  in  this  matter  1  Are  you  quite  as- 
sured that  your  admiration  of  an  illustrious  relative,  at  a 
period  when  your  judgment  was  comparatively  uninformed, 
has  not  had  the  effect  of  rendering  his  opinions  yowr  preju- 
dices) Principal  Robertson  was  unquestionably  a  great 
roan  ;  but  consider  in  what  way :  great  as  a  leader, — ^not 
as  a  "  Father  in  the  Chmxsh,'* — ^it  is  not  to  ministers  such  as 
the  Principal  that  the  excellent  among  my  countrymen  look 
up  for  spiritual  guidance  amid  the  temptations  and  difficulties 
of  life,  or  for  comfort  at  its  close  :  great  in  literature, — not> 
like  Timothy  of  old,  great  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 
— aged  men  who  sat  under  his  ministiy  have  assured  me  that, 
in  hurrying  over  the  New  Testament,  he  had  missed  the  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement :  great  as  an  author  and  a  man  of 
genius, — ^great  in  his  enduring  labours  as  a  historian, — great 
in  the  sense  in  which  Hume,  and  Gibbon,  and  Yoltaire  were 
great*      But  who  can  regard  the  greatness  of  such  men  as 

*  Ii  the  wrltei'B  estimate  of  Dr  Bobertson's  religlotu  character  too  lowf    Take, 
then,  the  eetlmate  of  WilUam  WlU)eifoioe«— «  name  to  iddch  eren  the  hi|^  enlo- 
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a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  soundness  of  the  opinions  which 
they  have  held,  or  the  justice  or  wisdom  of  the  measures 
which  they  have  recommended  1  The  law  of  patronage  is 
in  no  degree  the  less  cruel  or  absurd  from  its  having  owed 
its  re-enactment  to  so  great  a  statesman  and  so  ingenious  a 
writer  as  Bolingbroke;  nor  yet  from  its  having  received 
its  full  and  practical  efficiency  from  so  masterly  a  historian 
and  so  thorough  a  judge  of  human  afiairs  as  Bobertson ; 
nor  yet)  my  Lord,  frt>m  the  new  vigour  which  it  has  received 
from  the  decision  of  so  profound  a  philosopher  and  so  accom- 
plished an  orator  as  Brougham. 

I  am  a  plain  untaught  man;  but  the  opinions  which  I 
hold  regarding  the  law  of  patronage  are  those  entertained 
by  the  great  bulk  of  my  countrymen,  and  entitled  on  that  ac- 
count to  some  little  respect  I  shall  state  them  as  clearly 
and  as  simply  as  I  can.  You  are  doubtless  acquainted  with 
that  beautiful  little  piece  of  antique  simplicity,  drawn  up  by 
Knox,  on  the  election  of  elders  and  deacons.  It  forms  an 
interesting  record,  by  an  eye-witness,  of  the  earliest  begin- 
nings of  reformation  in  Scotland.  At  firsts  pious  indivi- 
duals, "  brought)  through  the  wonderful  grace  of  €k)d,  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  began  to  exercise  themselves  by  read- 

ghmu  of  Lord  Brougham  can  add  nothing.  In  the  "Ftacttoal  View,"  chapter  y\., 
thtn  occon  Hie  following  passage  :— 

"  It  haa  alao  been  a  melancholy  prognostic  of  the  state  to  which  we  are  progres- 
iire,  that  many  of  the  most  eminent  lUeraU  of  modem  times  haye  been  professed 
anbeUerers ;  and  that  others  of  them  have  disoorexed  such  faikewaimness  in  the 
cause  of  Cbrist  as  to  treat  with  especial  good  wHl,  and  attention,  and  respect,  those 
men  wlio,  by  their  avowed  publications,  were  openly  assailing,  or  insidionidy  un- 
dermining, the  very  foundations  of  the  Christian  hope ;  considering  themselves  as 
more  closely  nnited  to  them  by  literature,  than  severed  from  them  by  the  wideet 
leligloufl  difFerenoes.  It  is  with  pain  that  the  author  finds  himself  compelled  to 
place  so  great  a  writer  as  Dr  Bobertson  in  this  class.  But,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
phlegmatic  account  of  the  Beformation  (a  subject  which  we  should  have  thought 
Ukely  to  excite  in  any  one  i^io  united  the  character  of  a  Christian  divine  with  that 
of  a  historian,  some  warmth  of  pious  gratitude  for  the  good  providence  of  God),— to 
pass  over  also  the  ambiguity  in  which  he  leaves  his  readers  as  to  his  opinion  of  the 
sathentldty  of  the  Mosaic  chronology,  in  his  Disquisitions  on  the  Trade  of  India,— 
his  letters  to  Mr  Gibbon,  lately  pubUshed,  cannot  bat  excite  emotions  of  regret  and 
shame  in  every  sincere  Christian.'*— (Page  804,  fifth  edition.) 
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ing  of  the  Scriptures  secretly/*  and  to  call  the  members  of 
their  own  households  around  them  to  join  with  them  in 
prayer.  In  the  next  stage  a  few  neighbouring  families  of 
this  character  learned  to  assemble  themselves  together  to  pray 
and  to  exhort^  sometimes  under  the  cloud  of  night  in  houses, 
sometimes  in  lone  and  sequestered  hollows  in  the  fields. 
Their  numbers  gradually  increased,  and  that  diversity  of 
talent  so  characteristic  of  the  human  £unily,  and  so  nicely 
adapted  to  man's  social  nature,  began  to  manifest  itself  in 
this  first  germ  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Scotland.  To 
assign  to  individuals  among  them  by  the  general  voice  that 
place  for  which  nature  and  the  Holy  Spirit  had  peculiarly 
fitted  them,  was  but  a  giving  of  efiect,  through  the  agency  of 
man,  to  the  will  of  God,  and  essentially  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  decency  and  good  order.  '^  And  so  began 
that  small  flock,"  says  the  Reformer,  "  to  put  themselves  in 
such  order  as  if  Christ  Jesus  had  plainly  triumphed  in  the 
midst  of  them  by  the  power  of  the  Evangel ;  and  ikey  did 
elect  some  to  occupy  the  supreme  place  of  exhortation  and 
reading,  and  some  to  be  elders  and  helpers  to  these  for  the 
oversight  of  the  flock,  and  some  to  be  deacons  for  the  col- 
lection of  alms  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor  of  their  own 
body.  And  of  this  small  beginning  is  that  order  that  now 
God,  of  his  mercy,  hath  given  imto  us  publicly  within  this 
I'ealm." 

One  stage  more,  and  the  history  is  complete.  The  devo- 
tions of  the  closet  had  passed  into  the  family ;  the  members 
of  Christianized  families  had  formed  themselves  into  a  Church. 
But  this  process  of  germination  and  growth  had  not  been 
confined  to  a  single  locality.  The  long  winter  was  over ; 
the  vital  principle  was  heaving  under  the  clods  of  separate 
fields  and  widely  distant  valleys  ;  the  deep  sleep  of  ages  had 
been  broken;  the  day-star  had  arisen;  the  Spirit  of  God 
had  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters ;  many  fiimilies  had 
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been  enligbtened, — many  Churclies  had  been  formed  How 
was  "the  bond  of  unity"  to  be  beat  preserved,  and  wise  and 
equal  laws  established  for  the  good  of  the  whole  ?  "  Wis- 
dom," saith  the  Saviour,  "  is  justified  of  her  children."  The 
Churches  instnicted  their  best  and  wisest  to  deliberate  in 
council, — their  learned  and  strong-minded,  their  tried  and 
venerable  men,  whom  they  had  chosen  to  be  their  guides 
and  leaders,  because  God  had  chosen  them  first ;  and  these 
met  in  assembly,  each  recognising  in  each  an  equal  and  a 
brother,  and  in  Christ  the  Head  and  Governor  of  the  whole. 
The  Scriptures  were  opened,  that  the  "  mind  of  God"  might 
be  known ;  they  sought  advice  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
abroad ;  conferred  with  princes  and  magistrates  at  home ; 
enacted  wise  laws ;  drew  up  books  of  order  and  of  discipline  ; 
fituned  Catechisms  and  Confessions  of  Faith  :  the  God  in 
whom  they  trusted  breathed  a  spirit  of  wisdom  into  their 
counsels ;  and  the  inestimable  blessings  of  a  pure  and  Scrip- 
tural religion  were  thus  secured  to  our  land.  Is  the  picture 
faithfully  drawn  1  Look  at  it,  my  Lord.  The  Presbyte- 
rians of  Scotland  deem  it  a  picture  of  their  Church  in  her 
best  estate;  and  believe  that  the  one  great  object  of  her 
saints  and  martyrs  in  all  their  struggles  with  kings  and  pa- 
trons, priests  and  curates,  leaders  in  the  Gkneral  Assembly, 
and  dragoons  on  the  hill-side,  has  been  to  restore  what  of 
the  original  likeness  had  been  lost,  or  to  preserve  what  had 
been  retained. 

Now,  with  many  thousands  of  my  countrymen,  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  ask.  Where  is  the  place  which  patronage 
occupies  in  this  Church  of  the  people  and  of  Christ  1  I  read 
in  the  First  Book  of  Discipline  (as  drawn  up  by  Knox  and 
his  brethren),  that  "  no  man  should  enter  the  ministry  with- 
out a  lawful  vocation ;  and  that  a  lawful  vocation  standeth 
in  the  election  o/thepeopley  examination  of  the  ministry,  and 
admission  by  them  both."     I  find  in  the  Second  Book,  as 
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gftnotioned  bj  our  eartier  AjBsemblies,  and  sworn  to  in  our 
National  Covenant,  that  as  this  liberty  of  election  was  ob- 
seryed  and  respected  so  long  as  the  primiUve  Chnrch  main- 
tained its  parity,  it  should  be  also  observed  and  respected  bj 
the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland ;  and  that  neither  by  the 
king  himself  nor  by  any  inferior  person,  sh(^ld  ministers 
be  intruded  on  congregaUons,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple^ I  find  patronage  mentioned  in  this  Second  Book  for 
^e  first  time,  and  mentioned  only  to  be  denounced  as  "  an 
abuse  flowing  from  the  Pope  and  the  corruption  of  the  canon 
law,"  and  as  contrary  to  the  liberty  of  election,  the  light  of 
reformation,  the  Word  of  God.  Where  is  the  flaw  in  our 
logic  when  we  infer  that  the  members  of  our  Church  consti- 
tute our  Church,  and  that  it  is  the  part  and  right  of  these 
members  in  their  collective  capacity  to  elect  their  ministers  ? 
I,  my  Lord,  am  an  intend  part  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  <^  such  integral  parts,  and  of  nothing  else,  is  the  body 
of  this  Church  composed  ;  nor  do  we  look  to  the  high  places 
of  the  earth  when  we  address  ourselves  to  its  adorable  Head. 
The  Earl  of  KinnouU  is  not  the  Church,  nor  any  of  the  other 
patrons  of  Scotland.  Why,  then,  are  these  men  suffered  to 
exercise,  and  that  so  exclusively,  one  ai  the  Church's  most 
sacred  privil^est  You  tell  us  of  "existing  institutions, 
vested  rights,  positive  interests.'*  Do  we  not  know  that  the 
slaveholders,  who  have  so  long  and  so  stubbornly  withstood 
your  Lordship's  truly  noble  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  African 
bondsmen,  have  been  employing  an  exactly  similar  language 
for  the  last  fifty  years ;  and  that  the  onward  progress  of  man 
to  the  high  place  which  God  has  willed  him  to  occupy  has 
been  impeded  at  every  step  by  "existing  institutions,  vested 
rights,  positive  interests  1"  My  grandfather  was  a  grown 
man  at  a  period  when  the  neighbouring  proprietor  oould  have 
dragged  him  from  his  cottage,  and  hung  him  up  on  the  gal- 
low»>hill  of  the  barony.      It  is  not  yet  a  century  since  the 
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oolliers  of  our  eoathem  districta  were  serft  bound  to  the  soil 
The  mischieroos  and  intolerant  law  of  patronage  still  presses 
its  dead  weight  on  our  consciences.  But  what  of  all  that^ 
my  Lord  ?  Is  it  not  in  accordance  with  the  high  destiny  of 
the  qpecies  that  the  fit  and  the  right  should  triumph  over 
the  established  f 

It  is  impossible'  your  Lordship  can  hold,  with  men  of  a 
lower  order,  that  there  is  any  necessary  connection  between 
the  law  of  patronage  and  our  existence  as  an  Establishment 
The  public  money  can  only  be  legitimately  employed  in  fur- 
thering the  public  good  ;  and  we  recognise  the  improvement 
and  conservation  of  the  morals  of  the  people  as  the  sole  con- 
dition on  which  our  ministers  receive  the  support  of  the  State. 
Where  is  the  inevitable  connection  between  rights  of  patron- 
age (which,  as  the  law  now  exists,  may  be  exercised  by  fools, 
debauchees,  infidels)  and  principles  such  as  these?  Nay, 
what  is  there  subversive  of  such  principles  in  a  Christian 
liberty  of  election  as  complete  as  that  enjoyed  of  old  by  the 
first  fikthers  of  the  Beformation,  or  exercised  in  the  present 
day  by  our  Protestant  Dissenters  %  I  may  surely  add,  that 
what  is  good  for  the  Dissenters  in  this  matter  cannot  be  very 
bad  for  us ;  that  I  can  find  none  of  the  much-dreaded  evils 
of  popular  election, — the  divisions,  the  heart-burnings,  the 
endless  law-suits,  the  dominancy  of  the  fanatical  spirit,— ex- 
emplified in  them  ;  and  that  there  can  surely  be  little  to  cen- 
sure in  a  principle  which  could  have  secured  to  them  the 
fatboors  €i  such  ministers  as  Baxter  and  Bunyan,  Watts  and 
Doddridge,  Robert  Hall,  and  Thomas  MH>ie.  Even  you 
yourself  my  Lord,  will  hardly  venture  to  assert  that  our 
Scottish  patrons  could  have  provided  them  with  better  or 
more  useful  dei^gymen  than  they  have  been  enabled  to  choose 
for  themselves. 

Bat  on  these  points  we  are  not  at  issue  with  your  Lord- 
ship.    You  tell  us,  however,  that  we  are  protected  against 
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the  abuses  of  patronage  by  the  provision  that  patrons  can 
present  only  qualified  persons,— clergymen  whose  literature 
the  Church  has  pronounced  sufficient^  and  their  morals  not 
Imd.  And  when,  under  the  suspension  of  our  higher  pri- 
vileges, we  challenge  for  ourselves  the  right  of  rejecting  mi- 
niatera  ikua  selected  without  assigning  our  reasons^  you  un- 
generously insinuate,  that  we  are  perhaps  anxious  to  employ 
this  liberty  in  the  rejection  of  good  men,  too  strict  in  morals, 
and  too  diligent  in  duty,  to  please  our  vitiated  tastes.  "  Have 
a  care,  my  Lord."  You  are  a  philosopher  of  the  inductive 
school  Look  well  to  your  facts.  Put  our  lives  to  the  ques- 
tion. Ascertain  whether  we  are  immoral  in  the  proportion  in 
which  we  are  zealous  for  this  privilege ;  determine  whether 
our  clergymen  are  lax  and  time-serving  in  the  degree  in  which 
they  are  popular ;  and  see,  I  beseech  your  Lordship,  that 
the  scrutiny  be  strict.  We  challenge,  as  our  rights  liberty  of 
rejection  without  statement  of  reasons.  What  is  there  so  ab- 
surd in  this  as  to  provoke  ridicule  f  or  what  so  un&ir  as  to 
justify  the  imputation  of  sinister  design  1  It  is  positive,  not 
negative,  character  we  expect  in  a  clergyman.  We  are  sus- 
picious of  the  "  not  proven ;"  we  are  dissatisfied  with  even 
the  "no<  guMty :"  we  look  in  him  for  qualities  which  we 
can  love,  powers  which  we  can  respect,  graces  which  we  can 
revere.  It  matters  not  that  we  should  have  no  grounds  on 
which  to  condemn ; — we  are  justified  in  our  rejection  if  we 
cannot  approva 

But  we  are  aware,  my  Lord,  that  there  is  a  noiseless  though 
powerful  under-current  of  objection,  which  bears  more  heavily 
against  us  in  this  matter  than  all  the  thousand  lesser  tides 
that  froth  and  bubble  on  the  surface.  We  are  opposed  by 
the  prejudices  of  a  powerful  party,  who  see  an  inevitable  con- 
nection between  the  exercise  of  the  popular  voice  and  what 
I  shall  venture  to  define  for  them  as  a  fanaticism  according 
to  the  Standards  of  our  Church     We  have  but  one  Bible  and 
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one  Confession  of  Faith  in  our  Scottish  Establishment ;  but 
we  have  two  religions  in  it ;  and  these,  though  they  bear  ex- 
actly the  same  name,  and  speak  nearly  the  same  language, 
are  yet  fundamentally  and  vitally  dififerent  They  belong,  in 
&ct,  to  the  two  very  opposite  classes  into  which  all  religions 
naturally  divida  The  one  is. popular,  and  has  ever  contended 
for  the  infusion  of  the  popular  principle  into  the  Church  as 
a  necessary  element ;  the  other  is  exclusive,  and  has  as  de- 
terminedly struggled  against  it  The  Logans,  Homes,  Blairs, 
Robertsons,  of  the  last  age,  may  be  regarded  as  constituting 
the  fit  representatives  of  the  latter  class.  The  other  recog- 
nises its  master  spirits, — ^its  beloved  and  much  honoured  lead- 
ers,— ^in  our  Thomsons  and  Chalmerses,  our  Knoxes  and  Mel- 
viUes,  the  fathers  of  the  Secession,  and  the  champions  of  the 
Covenant  The  infusion  of  the  popular  principle,  while  it 
would  mightily  strengthen  the  one  class,  would  assuredly  di- 
minish, if  not  altogether  annihilate,  the  other ;  and  while  the 
thousands  which  form  the  one  reckon  on  it  as  their  friend, 
the  hundreds  which  compose  the  other  hate  and  oppose  it  as 
their  enemy. 

Now.  there  are  important,  though  perhaps  somewhat  occult, 
principles  couched  in  this  circumstance,  r^arding  which  your 
Lordship's  opinion,  as  a  philosopher,  would  be  of  great  value, 
had  you  not  already  foreclosed  the  question  in  a  very  differ- 
ent character  indeed.  It  will  be  found  that  all  the  false  reli- 
gions of  past  or  of  present  times,  which  have  abused  the 
credulity  or  flattered  the  judgments  of  men,  may  be  divided 
into  two  grand  classes, — ^the  natural  and  the  artificial  The 
natural  religions  are  wild  and  extravagant ;  and  the  enlight- 
ened reason,  when  unbiassed  by  the  influence  of  early  pre- 
judice, rejects  them  as  monstrous  and  profiine.  But  they  have 
unquestionably  a  strong  hold  on  human  nature,  and  exert  a 
powerful  control  over  its  hopes  and  its  fears.  Hiey  are,  like 
the  oak  or  the  chestnut^  the  slow  growth  of  centuries ;  their 
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first  beginnings  are  lost  in  the  nncertainty  of  the  fabnloos 
ages,  and  every  addition  they  receive  is  fitted  to  the  credulity 
of  the  popular  mind  ere  it  can  assimilate  itsdf  to  the  mass. 
The  grand  cause  of  their  popularity,  however,  seems  to  con- 
sist in  the  human  character  of  their  gods ;  for  is  it  not  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  man  as  a  religious  creature,  that  he 
meet  with  an  answering  nature  in  Deity  ? 

The  artificial  religions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  exclusively 
the  work  of  the  human  reason,  and  the  God  with  which  they 
profess  to  acquaint  us  is  a  mere  abstract  idea, — an  incompre- 
hensible essence  of  goodness,  power,  and  wisdom.  The  un- 
derstanding cannot  conceive  of  Him  except  as  a  first  great 
cause, — as  the  mysterious  source  and  originator  of  all  things; 
and  it  is  surely  according  to  reason  that  he  should  be  thus  re- 
moved from  that  lower  sphere  of  conception  which  even  finite 
intelligences  can  occupy  to  the  fulL  But  in  thus  rendering 
him  intangible  to  the  understanding,  he  is  rendered  intangible 
to  the  affections  alsa  Who  ever  loved  an  abstract  idea,  or 
what  sympathy  can  exist  between  human  minds  and  an  in- 
telligent essence  infinitely  difiusedl  And  hence  the  cold  and 
barren  inefficiency  of  artificial  religions.  They  want  the  vi- 
tality of  life.  They  want  the  grand  principle  of  nuOive;  for 
they  can  lay  no  hold  on  those  affections  to  which  this  prime 
mover  in  all  human  affidrs  can  alone  address  itsdf  .  They 
may  look  well  in  a  discourse  or  an  essay;  for,  like  all  human 
inventions,  they  may  be  easily  understood  and  plausibly  de- 
fended ;  but  they  are  totally  unsuited  to  the  nature  and  the 
wants  of  man. 

Now,  is  it  not  according  to  reason  and  analogy,  that  the 
true  religion  should  be  formed,  if  I  may  so  express  myself 
on  a  popular  principle  %  Is  it  not  indispensable  that  the  re- 
ligion which  God  reveals  should  be  suited  to  the  human  na- 
ture which  God  has  made  %  Artificial  religions,  with  all  their 
minute  rationalitiea^  are  not  suited  to  it  a*!  all,  and  theref<Mre 
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take  no  hold  on  the  popular  mind :  natural  religions,  with 
an  their  immense  popularity,  are  not  suited  to  improve  it  It 
is  Christianitj  alone  which  unites  the  popularity  of  the  one 
class  with  the  rationality  and  more  than  the  purity  of  the 
other, — ^that  gives  to  Deity,  as  the  man  ChristJesus,  his  strong 
hold  on  the  human  affections,  and  restores  to  Him,  in  his 
abstract  character  as  Father  of  all,  the  homage  of  the  under- 
standing. 

Question  the  principle  as  you  please,  but  look,  I  beseech 
jou,  to  the  fftctb  Who  was  that  most  popular  of  all  preachers 
whom  the  immense  multitudes  of  Judea  followed  into  waste 
and  solitary  places,  and  of  whom  it  is  so  expressly  told,  that 
the  "  common  people  heard  him  gladly  ?"  And  what  the  re- 
ligion taught  by  the  twelve  unlettered  men,  whose  labours 
revolutionized  the  morals  of  the  world  ?  Christianity  in  its 
jmmitive  integrity  is  essentially  a  popular  rehgion ;  and  what 
we  complain  of  in  the  Churchmen  opposed  to  the  popular 
voice  is,  that  they  have  divested  it  of  this  vital  principle. 
What  Gk>d  has  done  in  the  framing  of  it  they  undo  in  the 
preaching  of  it ;  they  impart  to  it  all  the  cold  inefficacy  of 
an  artificial  religion ;  they  tell  us  well-nigh  as  much  of  the 
beauty  of  virtue  as  Plato  could  have  done ;  of  the  incarna- 
tion or  the  atonement  they  tell  us  well-nigh  as  little,  or  tell 
as  if  they  told  it  not ;  and  what  wonder  if  they  should  be 
left  to  exhibit  their  minute  and  feeble  rationalities  to  bare 
walls  and  empty  benches,  and  to  dread  in  the  popular  prin- 
ciple the  enemy  which  is  eventually  to  cast  them  out  of  the 
Church  1  We  are  acquainted  with  our  New  Testaments ;  and 
demand  that  our  mimsters  give  that  prominence  and  space  to 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity  which  we  find  assigned 
to  them  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  of  Peter,  of  James  and 
of  John. 

I  have  striven,  my  Lord,  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  history 
of  my  Church.     I  have  met  with  a  few  old  books,  and  have 
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found  time  to  read  them  ;  and,  as  the  histories  of  Knox,  Cal- 
derwood,  and  Wodrow  have  been  among  the  number,  I  do 
not  find  myself  much  at  the  mercy  of  any  man  on  questions 
connected  with  our  ecclesiastical  institutions,  or  the  spirit 
which  animated  them.  Some  of  the  institutions  themselves 
are  marked  by  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  they  were 
produced ;  for  we  must  not  forget  that  the  principles  of  to- 
leration are  as  much  the  discovery  of  a  later  time  as  those 
principles  on  which  we  construct  our  steam-enginea  But  the 
spirit  which  lived  and  breathed  in  them  was  essentially  that 
"  spirit  with  which  Christ  maketh  his  people  free."  Nay, 
the  very  intolerance  of  our  Church  was  of  a  kind  which  de- 
lighted to  arm  its  vaiisals  with  a  power  before  which  all 
tyranny,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  must  eventually  be  overthrown. 
It  compelled  them  to  quit  the  lower  levels  of  our  nature,  for 
the  higher.  It  demanded  of  them  that  they  should  be  no 
longer  immoral  or  illiterate.  It  was  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Scotland  that  gave  the  first  example  of  providing  that  the 
children  of  the  poor  should  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  the 
State.  Not  Henry  Brougham  himself  could  have  been  more 
zealous  in  sending  the  schoolmaster  abroad.  But  ignorance, 
superstition,  immorality,  above  all,  an  intolerance  of  an  en- 
tirely opposite  character,  jealous  of  the  knowledge  and  in- 
different to  the  good  of  its  vassak,  were  by  much  too  strong 
for  it ;  and  there  were  times  when  the  Church  could  do  Uttle 
more  than  testify  against  the  grinding  tyranny  which  op- 
pressed her,  and  to  the  truth  and  justice  of  her  own  prin- 
ciples ;  and  not  even  this  with  impunity.  I  have  perused, 
by  the  light  of  the  evening  fire,  whole  volumes  filled  with 
the  death-testimonies  of  her  martyrs.  Point  me  out  any  one 
abuse,  my  Lord,  against  which  she  has  testified  oftener  or 
more  strongly  than  that  of  patronage,  or  any  one  privilege  for 
which  she  has  contended  with  a  more  endiiring  zeal  than  that 
for  which  our  General  Assembly  is  contending  at  this  day. 
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Moulding  her  claims  according  to  the  form  and  pressure  of 
the  opposition  from  without, — casting  them  at  one  time  into 
a  positive,  at  another  into  a  negative  form, — asserting  at  one 
time  a  free  electiony  at  another  a  non-intrusion  principle, — 
we  find  her,  on  this  great  question,  perseveringly  firm  and 
invariably  consistent ;  and  we  regard  the  abolition  of  pa- 
tronage and  the  recognition  of  the  popular  rights  as  entirely 
a  consequence  of  that  dominancy  of  just  and  generous  prin- 
ciple which  was  in  part  a  cause  and  in  part  an  efiect  of  the 
Revolution,  as  we  do  any  of  the  other  great  liberties  which 
the  Revolution  has  secured  to  us  j  nor  does  the  very  opposite 
opinion  expressed  by  your  Lordship  weigh  more  with  us  in 
this  matter  than  if  it  had  proceeded  from  the  puniest  sophist 
that  ever  opposed  himself  to  the  spread  of  education  or  the 
emancipation  of  the  slave. 

Twenty-one  years  passed,  during  which  the  Church,  in  the 
undisputed  possession  of  her  hard-earned  privileges,  was  slowly 
recovering  from  the  state  of  weakness  and  exhaustion  induced 
by  her  sufferings  in  the  previous  period.  And  well  and  wisely 
were  these  privileges  employed.  Differences  inevitably  occur 
wherever  man  enjoys  the  blessings  of  liberty,  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical ;  but  during  these  twenty-one  years  there  were  few 
heats  or  divisions,  and  no  schisms,  in  the  Scottish  ChurcL 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  view  of  the  matter  given  us  in  that  life 
of  Wodrow  affixed  to  the  late  edition  of  his  history ;  and 
sure  I  am,  that  it  tenders  its  information  in  a  better  spirit 
than  that  of  any  of  the  acts  of  Parliament  which  disgraced 
the  latter  years  of  Queen  Anne.  But  a  time  had  arrived  in 
which  no  privilege  was  to  be  respected  for  its  justice,  or  spared 
for  its  popularity,  and  in  which  our  governors  were  to  pur- 
sue other  and  far  different  objects  than  the  good  of  the  people 
or  the  peace  of  the  ChurcL  The  Union  had  sunk  the  Pres- 
byterian representation  of  Scotland  into  a  feeble  and  singu- 
lariy  inefficient  minority.      Toryism,  in  its  worst  form,  ao- 
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qiiired  an  overpowering  ascendancy  in  the  conncik  of  the  na- 
tion ;  Bolingbroke  engaged  in  his  deep-laid  conspiracy  against 
the  Protestant  succession  and  onr  popular  liberties  ;  and  the 
law  of  patronage  was  again  established.  Bat  why  established  t 
On  this  important  point  your  Lordship's  great  historical  know- 
ledge seems  to  have  deserted  you  at  once  :  there  was  a  total 
lapse  of  memory ;  and  all  that  remained  for  your  Lordship, 
in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  was  just  to  take 
the  law's  own  word  for  the  goodness  of  the  laVs  own  cha- 
racter. Was  it  not  sufficiently  fortunate  in  its  historians  t 
Smollett,  ere  he  composed  his  English  History,  had  abandoned 
his  Whig  principles ;  Burnet  was  an  Episcopalian,  and  a 
Bishop  ;  Sir  Walter  Scott  a  staunch  Tory,  and  full  of  the 
predilections  and  antipathies  of  his  party.  But  all  the  three, 
my  Lord,  were  honest  and  honourable  men.  Smollett  would 
have  told  your  Lordship  of  the  peculiarly  sinister  spirit  which 
animated  the  last  Parliament  of  Anne ;  of  feelings  adverse 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  which  prevailed  among  the  people 
when  it  was  chosen ;  and  that  the  act  which  re-established 
patronage  was  but  one  of  a  series,  all  bearing  on  an  object 
which  the  honest  Scotch  Member,  who  signified  his  willing- 
ness to  acquiesce  in  one  of  these,  on  condition  that  it  should 
be  designated  by  its  right  name, — An  Act /or  ihe.Encowragt' 
ment  of  ImmoraUty  and  Jacobiiism  in  ScoUcmd, — seems  to 
have  discovered.  The  worthy  Bishop  is  still  more  decided. 
Instead  of  triumphing  on  the  occasion,  he  solenmly  assures 
us  that  the  thing  was  done  merely  "  to  spite  the  Presbyte- 
rians, who,  from  the  begiuning,  had  set  it  up  as  a  principle 
that  parishes  had,  from  warrants  in  Scripture,  a  right  to  choose 
their  ministers,"  and  "  who  saw,  with  great  alarm,  the  suc- 
cess of  a  motion  made  on  design  to  weaken  and  undermine 
their  Establishment;"  and  the  good  Sir  Walter,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  Tory  prejudices,  is  quite  as  candid.  He  tells  us, 
that  Jacobitism  prevailed  in  Scotland  more  among  the  uf^per 
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tban  the  lower  classes ;  and  that  ^'  the  act  which  restored  to 
patrons  the  right  of  presenting  clergymen  to  vacant  churches 
was  designed  to  render  the  Churchmen  more  dependent  on 
the  aristocracy,  and  to  separate  them  in  some  degree  from 
their  congregations,  who  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  equally 
attached  to  or  influenced  by  a  minister  who  held  his  living 
by  the  gift  of  a  great  man,  as  by  one  who  was  chosen  by  their 
own  free  voice."  You  see  your  Lordship  might  have  learned 
a  little,  even  from  writers  such  as  these.  Historical  evidence 
is  often  of  a  vague  and  indeterminate  character ;  there  are 
disputed  questions  of  fact  which  divide  the  probabilities  in 
directions  diametrically  opposite  ;  but  on  the  question  before 
us  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  decide.  The  law  which  re- 
established patronage  in  Scotland, — ^whichhas  rendered  Chris- 
tianity inefficient  in  well-nigh  half  her  parishes, — which  has 
separated  some  of  her  better  clergymen  from  her  Church,  and 
many  of  her  better  people  from  her  clergymen, — the  law 
through  which  Bobertson  ruled  in  the  General  Assembly, 
and  which  Brougham  has  eulogized  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
— ^that  identical  law  formed,  in  its  first  enactment,  no  unes- 
sential portion  of  a  deep  and  dangerous  conspiracy  against 
the  liberties  of  our  country. 

There  is,  my  Lord,  a  statesman  of  the  present  day,  quite 
as  eminent  as  BoUngbroke,  who  is  acting,  it  is  said,  a  some- 
what similar  part  It  is  whispered,  that  not  only  can  he  de- 
cide according  to  an  unpopular  and  unjust  law,  which  he.se- 
cretly  condemns,  but  that  he  can  also  praise  it  as  good  and 
wise,  and  stir  up  its  friends  (men  of  a  much  narrower  range 
of  vision  than  himself),  to  give  it  full  force  and  efficacy ;  and 
all  this  with  the  direct  view  of  destroying  a  venerable  insti- 
tution on  which  this  law  acts.  Now,  I  cannot  credit  the  in- 
sinuation, for  I  believe  that  the  very  able  statesman  alluded 
to  is  an  honest  man ;  but  I  think  I  can  see  how  ho  might 
ad  such  a  part^  and  act  it  with  very  great  effect      At  no 
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previous  period  were  the  popular  ener^es  so  powerfully  de- 
Teloped  aa  in  the  present ;  at  no  former  time  was  it  so  es- 
sentiallj  necessary  that  institutions  which  desire  to  lire  should 
open  themselves  to  the  infusion  of  the  popidar  principle.  Shut 
them  up  in  their  old  chrysalis  state  &om  this  new  atmosphere 
of  life,  and  they  inevitably  perisL  And  these,  my  Lord,  are 
truths  which  I  can  more  than  see ; — I  can  also  feel  them.  I 
am  one  of  the  people,  full  of  the  popular  sympathies, — ^it  may 
be,  of  the  popular  prejudices.  To  no  man  do  I  yield  in  the 
love  and  respect  which  I  bear  to  the  Church  of  Scotland.  I 
never  signed  the  Confession  of  her  Faith,  but  I  do  more, — 
I  believe  it ;  and  I  deem  her  scheme  of  government  at  once 
the  simplest  and  most  practically  beneficial  that  has  been 
established  since  the  time  of  the  Apostles.  But  it  is  the 
vital  spirit^  not  the  dead  body,  to  which  I  am  attached :  it 
is  to  the  free  popular  Church,  established  by  our  Reformers, 
— not  to  an  unsubstantial  form  or  an  empty  name, — a  mere 
creature  of  expediency  and  the  State  :  and  had  she  so  fisur 
fallen  below  my  estimate  of  her  dignity  and  excellence  as  to 
have  acquiesced  in  your  Lordship's  decision,  the  leaf  holds 
not  more  loosely  by  the  tree  when  the  October  wind  blows 
highest,  than  I  would  have  held  by  a  Church  so  sunk  aud 
degraded.  And  these,  my  Lord,  are  the  feelings,  not  merely 
of  a  single  individual,  but  of  a  class,  which,  though  less 
learned,  and,  may  be,  less  wise,  than  the  classes  above  them, 
are  beyond  comparison  more  numerous,  and  promise,  now 
that  they  are  learning  to  think,  to  become  immensely  more 
powerful  Drive  our  better  clergymen  to  extremities  on  this 
question, — ^let  but  three  hundred  of  them  throw  up  their  liv- 
ings, as  the  Puritans  of  England  and  the  Presbyterians  of 
our  own  country  did  in  the  times  of  Charles  IL, — and  the 
Scottish  Establishment  inevitably  falls.  Your  Lordship  is 
a  sagacious  and  far-seeing  man.  How  long,  think  you,  would 
the  English  Establishment  survive  her  humbler  sister  1  and 
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how  long  would  the  monarchy  exist  after  the  extinction  of 
both) 

Yon  have  entertained  a  too  favourable  opinion  of  the  Scot- 
tish Churchy  and  she  has  disappointed  your  expectations. 
Scotland  is  up  in  rebellion  !  The  General  Assembly  refuse 
to  settle  Mr  Young.  Take  your  seat,  my  Lord,  and  try  the 
members  of  this  refractory  Court  for  their  new  and  unheard- 
of  offence.  They  believe  "  that  the  principle  of  non-intru- 
sion is  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the  Church,  and  forms  an 
integral  part  of  its  constitution."  Their  consciences,  too,  are 
awakened  on  the  subject :  they  see  that  forced  settlements 
have  done  very  little  good,  and  a  great  deal  of  harm ;  and 
that  intruded  ministers  have  been  the  means  of  converting 
few  souls  to  Christ,  and  have,  it  is  feared,  in  a  great  many 
instances,  been  unconverted  themselves.  They  have,  besides, 
come  to  believe,  with  their  fathers  of  old,  that  God  himself 
is  not  indifferent  in  the  matter ;  and  are  fearful  lest  "  haply 
they  should  be  fotmd  fighting  against  Him."  And  in  this 
Assembly,  my  Lord,  there  are  wise  and  large-minded  men, 
— ^men  admired  for  their  genius,  and  revered  for  their  piety, 
wherever  the  light  of  learning  or  religion  has  yet  foimd  its 
way.  Now,  a  certain  law  of  the  country,  which  was  passed 
rather  more  than  a  hundred  aad  twenty  years  ago,  through 
the  influence  of  very  bad  men,  and  for  a  very  bad  purpose, 
has  demanded  that  this  Assembly  proceed  forthwith  to  im- 
pose on  a  resisting  people  a  singularly  unpopular  clergy- 
man. And  the  Assembly  have  refused, — courteously  and 
humbly,  'tis  true,  but  still  most  firmly.  Give  to  this  unpo- 
pular clergyman,  they  say,  all  the  emoluments  of  the  office^ 
"We  lay  no  claim  to  these, — we  have  no  right  to  them  what- 
ever ;  nay,  we  hold  even  our  own  livings  by  sufferance,  apd 
you  have  the  power  to  take  them  from  us  whenever  you 
please.  But  we  must  not  force  this  unpopular  clergyman  on 
the  people  :  our  consciences  will  not  suffer  us  to  do  it ;  and 
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as  the  laws  whicli  control  our  consciences  cannot  be  altered, 
whereas  those  which  govern  the  country  are  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinual change,  suffer  us,  we  beseech  you,  to  confer  with  the 
makers  of  those  changing  laws,  that  this  bad  law  may  be 
made  so  much  better  as  to  agree  with  the  fixed  law  of  our 
consciences.  Now,  such,  my  Lord,  is  the  heinous  offence 
conunitted  by  these  men.  Tou  could  not  believe  they  were 
so  wicked ;  you  could  imagine  the  crime  itself  but  not  in. 
connection  with  them  :  you  said  it  was  indecorous,  prepos- 
terous, monstrous,  to  believe  that  thet/  could  be  so  wicked. 
But  you  did  ill  to  speak  of  Christ  on  the  occasion.  It  is 
against  BoIingbroke*s  law,  not  the  law  of  Christy  that  these 
men  have  offended. 

Nay,  my  Lord,  you  should  have  known  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land better.  Consult  her  history,  and  see  whether  she  has 
not  as  determinedly  opposed  herself  to  wicked  laws  as  to 
wicked  men.  The  very  act  which  first  indicated  her  exist- 
ence as  a  Church  was  her  opposition  to  the  law.  And  fear- 
fully did  she  suffer  for  it !  The  law  persecuted  her  children 
to  death, — her  Patrick  Hamiltons,  her  (Jeorge  "Wisharts,  her 
Walter  Mills, — and  scattered  their  ashes  to  the  winds.  But 
there  was  a  law  to  which  she  was  not  opposed, — ^a  fixed  and 
immutable  law;  and  Cod  fought  for  her,  and  she  waxed 
mighty  in  the  midst  of  her  great  suffering ;  and  at  length, 
when  her  fierce  and  cruel  persecutors  had  gone  to  their  place^ 
the  unjust  and  intolerant  law  against  which  she  had  so  long 
struggled  in  sorrow  and  great  weakness  was  expunged  from 
the  statute-book.  History  tells  me,  that  in  all  her  after  con- 
flicts, it  was  not  the  Church  that  yielded  to  the  law,  but  the 
law  that  yielded  to  the  Church.  Need  I  remind  your  Lord- 
ship of  her  struggles  in  the  days  of  Mary,  of  James,  of 
Charles  ?  Need  I  say  that,  subsequent  to  the  Restoration, 
she  opposed  herself  to  the  law  for  twenty-eight  years  together  ; 
and  that  the  graves  which  lie  solitary  among  our  hills,  and 
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the  tombs  which  occupy  the  malefactors*  comer  in  our  pub- 
lic burying-groonds,  remain  to  testify  of  the  heavy  penalty 
which  she  paid  %  But  the  curse  denounced  against  Cain  of 
old  fell  on  the  unrighteous  shedders  of  innocent  blood  :  the 
descendants  of  our  ancient  monarchs  became  fugitive  and  va- 
gabond on  the  &joe  of  the  earth.  The  law  to  which  our 
Church  wonld  not  yield,  yielded  to  her ;  and  that  better  law 
which  your  Lordship  so  pointedly  condemns  as  unworthy  of 
the  Bevolution,  but  which  thousands  among  the  wise  and 
good  of  my  countiymen,  and  many,  many  thousands  of  hvmible 
individuals  like  myself  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  so 
entirely  in  its  purest  spirit^  was  made  to  occupy  their  place. 
We  do  not  think  the  worse  of  our  Church,  my  Lord,  for  her 
many  contests  with  the  law, — not  a  whit  the  better  of  her 
opposers  for  their  having  had  the  law  on  their  side.  The  pub- 
lic prosecutor  in  the  time  of  Chai*les  IL  was  perhaps  as  able 
a  lawyer  as  even  your  Lordship,  but  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  execrate  his  memory  as  "the  bloody  Mackenzie." 

The  Church  has  offended  many  of  her  noblest  and  wealth- 
iest, it  is  said,  and  they  are  flying  from  her  in  crowds.  Well, 
what  matters  it  1 — ^let  the  chaff  fly !  We  care  not  though 
she  shake  o£^  in  her  wholesome  exercise,  some  of  the  indo- 
lent humours  which  have  hung  about  her  so  long.  The  vital 
principle  will  act  with  all  the  more  vigour  when  they  are 
gone.  She  may  yet  have  to  pour  forth  her  life*s  blood  through 
some  incurable  and  deadly  wound ;  for  do  we  not  know  that 
though  the  Church  be  eternal.  Churches  are  bom  and  die  ? 
But  the  blow  will  be  dealt  in  a  different  quarrel,  and  on  other 
and  lower  ground, — ^not  when  her  ministers,  for  the  sake  of 
the  spiritual,  lessen  their  hold  of  the  secular,  not  when, 
convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  old  quarrel,  they  take  up  their 
position  on  the  well-trodden  battle-field  of  her  saints  and  her 
martyrs, — not  when  they  stand  side  by  side  with  her  people, 
to  contend  for  their  common  rights,  in  accordance  with  the 
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dictates  of  their  consciences,  and  agreeably  to  the  law  of  their 
God.  The  reforming  spirit  is  vigorons  within  her,  and  her 
hour  is  not  yet  come. 

I  am,  my  Lord,  with  profound  respect, 
Your  Lordship's  most  humble, 

Most  obedient  servant, 

Hugh  Milleb. 

CfomMitf,  Jane  1S80. 
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["So  filled  was  my  mind  with  our  ecclesiastical  controTersyi  that 
while  yet  unacquainted  with  the  fate  of  my  first  hrochvre,  I  was  busily 
engaged  with  a  second."  In  these  words  Mr  Miller  has  sufficiently  in 
dicated  the  relation  of  the  following  Essay  to  that  which  precedes  it.  It 
IB  essentially  a  continuation  of  the  same  discussion,  the  question  of  pa- 
tronage, in  its  historical,  philosophical,  and  religious  aspect,  being  probed 
in  a  manner  equally  searching,  and  perhaps  more  deliberate  and  oom- 
pndiensive.  The  absence  of  a  personal  opponent  may  detract  somewhat 
from  the  vivacity  of  the  composition  ;  but  the  place  occupied  by  Lord 
Brougham  on  the  previous  occasion  is  here  partially  held  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ck>urt  of  Session.  The  opinion  pronounced  by  his  Lordship 
against  the  claims  of  the  Church  in  the  Lethendy  case  had  exposed  him 
to  the  particular  animadversion  of  Mr  Miller.] 

OiTE  of  the  most  important  views  of  the  Christian  religion, 
in  its  political  effects,  which  I  have  anywhere  met  with,  is 
to  be  found  in  Yoltaire.  It  occurs  in  his  "Age  of  Louis 
XrV.,"  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  Calvinism,  and  serves  admi* 
rablj  to  show,  that  though  infidelity  owes  much  to  a  £ilse 
philosophy,  it  has  nothing  to  hope  from  the  trua  The  his- 
torian tells  us,  after  descanting,  in  his  usual  style,  on  "  the 
furious  zeal  unknown  to  paganism,"  which  first  gave  rise  to 
religious  wars,  that  he  had  often  endeavoured  to  find  out  why 
the  dogmatical  spirit^  so  harmless  in  the  schools  of  antiquity, 
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should  be  productive  of  so  many  disorders  among  us.  Fana- 
ticism could  not  be  the  cause, — ^men  quite  as  fanatical  as 
Christians  did  harm  to  none  but  themselves.  The  origin  of 
this  "  new  pest,"  he  says,  is  rather  to  be  found  "  in  the  re- 
puMican  spirit  which  animated  the  first  Churches.  Those 
secret  assemblies  which,  from  their  caves  and  recesses,  braved 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  emperors^  formed  by  degrees  a 
state  within  a  state, — a  concealed  republic  within  the  empire." 
But  after  Constantino  had  drawn  this  stubborn  religion  from 
its  retreat  under  gtx)und,  to  place  it  on  a  level  with  the  throne, 
there  was  a  gradual  softening  of  its  character.  Prosperity 
imparted  a  new  nature  to  it.  "  The  authority  attached  to 
the  great  sees  ran  counter  to  the  popular  spirit ;"  and  in  the 
end,  so  unlike  itself  did  it  become,  that  the  powers  which  it 
had  at  first  so  determinedly  opposed  found  in  it  eventually 
one  of  their  surest  and  most  efficient  supports.  But  in  lay- 
ing down  its  primitive  character,  it  had  also  relinquished  its 
original  opinions;  and  no  sooner,  says  the  historian,  were 
these  revived  by  Luther,  Zuinglius,  and  Calvin,  than  the  an- 
cient spirit  also  awoka  The  identical  principle  which  had 
opposed  itself  so  determinedly  to  the  tyranny  of  ancient  Rome 
arose  from  under  the  enormous  mass  which  the  guilt  and  su- 
perstition of  ages  had  accumulated  over  it>  to  do  battle  with 
the  despotisms  of  modem  Europe.  It  opposed  itself,  though 
miserably  oppressed  and  overborne,  to  the  iron  sway  of  Mary 
of  England, — ^took  up  arms  in  our  own  country  against  Maiy 
of  Guise, — contended  in  France  with  the  ghostly  authority  of 
kings  and  cardinals, — and  set  limits  in  Germany  to  the  en- 
croachments of  the  emperoi's. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  the  passing,  however,  that  what 
Voltaire  has  termed  the  republican  spirit  of  Christianity  is 
by  no  means  exclusively  republican ;  for,  though  it  has  an 
inevitable  tendency  to  limit  the  power  of  kings,  it  has  none 
whatever  to  abrogate  their  office.     On  the  contrary,  the  just 
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restrictions  which  it  imposes  on  their  authority  do  not  serve 
more  as  barriers  to  confine  than  as  ramparts  to  protect  them. 
And  nothing  surely  can  be  more  simple  than  the  mode  in 
which  it  acts,  or  more  in  accordance  with  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual dignity  of  man.  Homer  tells  us  that  the  day  which 
makes  man  a  slave  robs  him  of  half  his  worth  :  Christianity 
more  than  doubles  it  He  who  becomes  a  Christian  becomes 
of  necessity  subject  to  an  immutable  and  paramount  code,  to 
which  every  other  code  must  be  subordinate ;  his  obedience 
to  kings  and  magistrates  becomes,  in  consequence,  a  coudi- 
tional  obedience, — his  prince  a  limited  prince ;  he  finds  his 
subjection  to  every  merely  human  law  restricted  by  the  sim- 
ple but  unanswerable  argument  of  Peter  and  John ;  nor  must 
his  oath  of  allegiance  interfere  with  the  more  sacred  oath 
which,  according  to  Pliny,  binds  him  that  he  commit  no  evil. 
What  are  the  persecutions,  whether  those  of  our  own  or  of 
other  countries,  but  just  so  many  illustrations  of  this  prin- 
ciple in  its  necessary  attitude,— opposed  alike  to  domiuation 
in  the  priest  and  to  despotism  in  the  ruler, — and  of  that 
deadly  and  exterminating  hatred  with  which  the  antagonist 
principles,  tyranny,  bigotry,  and  the  secular  spirit,  have  ever 
r^arded  iti  The  entire  histoiy  of  the  Church  is  corrobora- 
tive of  the  view  so  unwittingly  given  us  by  Voltaire ;  and  in 
none  of  its  various  sections  is  the  evidence  more  complete 
than  in  the  history  of  our  own.  Thei-e  is  a  little  tract  by 
John  Knox, — ^his  "  Admonition  to  his  Dearly  Beloved  Breth- 
ren, the  Commonality  of  Scotland," — ^which  is  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  establish  the  point  It  was  first  published  in  the 
year  1558  (only  two  months  after  "Walter  Miln  had  been 
cruelly  put  to  death  by  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews),  and 
exhibits  in  a  truly  admirable  light  the  large  heart  and  mas- 
culine understanding  of  its  extraordinary  author.  The  truths 
which  it  embodies  have  since  become  common ;  not  so,  how- 
ever, the  power  with  which  these  are  wiforced ;  and  with 
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how  deep  and  startling  an  effect  most  they  have  fiJlen  for 
the  first  time  on  the  ears  of  the  serf  and  the  vassal,  sunk  al- 
most below  the  level  of  our  nature  by  a  hereditary  course  of 
servitude,  that  wears  out  the  very  mind,  and  with  well-nigh 
all  their  natural  rights  as  men  absorbed  in  the  exclusive  and 
long-established  privileges  of  their  masters  !* 

*  *'  Neither  would  1/  sayi  the  Refonner,  in  his  addrew  to  the  common  people, 
"that  ye  should  esteem  the  Beformation  and  care  of  religion  loi  to  i^pertain  to 
you  than  to  the  rulers  and  judges  set  over  you  in  authority.  Beloved  brethren,  ye 
are  Ood's  creatures,— created  and  formed  to  his  own  image  and  simiUtude,— for 
whose  redemption  was  shed  the  most  precious  blood  of  the  only  beloved  Son  of 
God, — to  whom  He  hath  commended  his  gospel  and  glad  tidings  to  be  preached, 
and  for  whom  He  hath  prepared  the  heavenly  inheritance,— if  so  that  you  do  not 
obstinately  refuse  and  disdainfully  contemn  the  means  which  He  hath  appointed 
to  obtain  the  same,— namely,  his  blessed  gospel,  which  He  now  offereth  unto  you, 
to  the  end  that  ye  may  be  saved.  For  the  gospel  and  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom, 
truly  preached,  is  the  power  of  Qod  to  the  salvation  of  ererj  true  believer.  Which 
to  credit  and  receive,  you,  the  commonality,  are  no  less  addebted  than  are  your 
rulers  and  princes ;  for  albeit  God  hath  ordained  distinction  and  difference  in  the 
administration  of  civU  policies  betwixt  kings  and  subjects,  rulers  and  common 
people,  yet  in  the  hope  of  the  life  to  come  He  hath  made  atl  equoL  For  as  in  Christ 
Jesus  the  Jew  hath  no  greater  prerogative  than  hath  the  Gentile ;  the  man  than 
hath  the  woman ;  the  learned  than  the  unlearned ;  the  lord  than  the  servant ;  but 
all  are  one  in  Him ;  so  is  there  but  one  way  and  means  to  attain  to  the  participa- 
tion of  his  benefits  and  spiritual  grace,  which  is  a  lively  faith  woridng  by  charity. 

....  Surely,  then,  it  behoveth  you  to  be  careful  and  diligent  in  this  so 
weighty  a  matter,  lest  that  ye,  contemning  the  occasion  which  God  now  offereth, 
find  not  the  like  again,  even  although  that  ye  seek  after  it  with  sighings  and  tears. 
And  that  ye  be  not  ignorant  of  ^riiat  occasion  I  mean,  in  few  words  I  shall  ex- 
press it. 

"  Not  only  I,  but  with  me  also  divers  godly  and  learned  men,  offer  unto  you  our 
labour,  faithfully  to  instruct  you  in  the  ways  of  the  Eternal,  our  God,  and  in  the 
sincerity  of  Christ's  gospel,  which  this  day,  by  the  pestilent  generation  of  Anti* 
Christ,  are  almost  hid  from  the  eyes  of  men.  We  offer  to  jeopard  our  Uvea  for  the 
ealvcuion  of  yow  $o%d$,  and  by  manifest  Scriptures  to  prove  that  religion  that 
amongst  you  is  maintained  by  fire  and  sword,  to  be  false,  vain,  and  diabolicaL  We 
require  nothing  of  you,  but  that  patiently  ye  will  hear  our  doctrine,  which  is  not 
ours,  but  the  doctrine  of  salvation  revealed  to  the  world  by  the  only  Son  of  God, 
and  that  ye  will  examine  our  reatoni  by  which  we  offer  to  prove  the  BH>i8tioal  reli- 
gion to  be  abominable  before  God ;  and  lastly,  we  require  that  by  your  power  the 
tyranny  of  these  cruel  priests  and  friars  may  be  bridled,  tUl  we  have  uttered  our 
minds  in  all  matters  this  day  debateable  in  religion.  If  these  things,  in  the  fter 
of  God,  ye  grant  unto  us,  I  am  assured  that  of  God  ye  shall  be  blessed,  wfaataoever 
Satan  shall  devise  against  you.  But  if  ye  contemn  or  refuse  God,  who  thus  lovingly 
offereth  unto  you  salvation  and  life,  ye  shall  neither  escape  plaguee  temporal,  which 
shortly  shall  apprehend  you,  neither  yet  the  torment  prepared  for  the  devU  and  his 
angels." 

The  quotation  is  not  too  long.  To  use  the  scarcely  more  powerful  language  of 
Milton,— "It  was  Knox  himself,  the  Baformer  of  a  kingdom,  that  qMke  It ;  and 
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There  is  another  important  principle  involved  in  what  has 
been  termed  the  repnblican  spirit  of  the  first  Ghnrche&  The 
spread  of  political  power  as  necessarily  accompanies  the  spread 
of  intelligence  as  the  heat  of  the  sun  accompanies  its  light ; 
and  it  is  quite  as  idle  to  affirm  that  the  case  should  be  other- 
wise as  to  challenge  the  law  of  gravitation,  or  any  of  the 
other  great  laws  which  regulate  the  government  of  the  uni- 
verse. If  the  progress  of  mind  cannot  be  arrested,  it  is  quite 
as  impossible  to  arrest  the  growth  of  the  power  which  neces- 
sarily accompanies  it  Now,  Christianity  is  essentially  an 
intellectual  religion,  which,  by  increasing  the  popular  intel- 
ligence, adds  necessarily  to  the  popular  power.  It  is  a  sys- 
tem not  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  but  of  morals  and  doctrines, 
— of  morals  that  exercise  those  useful  faculties  which  find  fit 
employment  in  regulating  the  human  conduct — and  of  doc- 

thoogh  hia  sentence  leemeth  of  a  ventrons  edge,  uttered  in  the  height  of  seal,  and 
perchance  not  raited  to  orery  low  decrepit  hnmour  of  the  time ;  yet  who  knoweth 
whether  it  might  not  have  proceeded  from  the  dictat  of  a  Divine  Spirit  f  The 
whole  passage  is  pregnant  with  what  may  be  termed  the  political  inflnences  of 
Christianity,  as  recognised  by  onr  Saviour  himself,  when  he  declared  that  he  had 
come  not  to  send  peace  on  the  earth,  but  a  sword. 

Tho  concluding  portion  of  this  interesting  little  tract  is  conceived  in  the  very 
vein  in  which  Paul  addressed  himself  to  Felix,  and  rouses  like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet. 
The  Beformer  speaks  of  perilous  times,— of  blood  spilt  for  the  testimony  of  Christ 
by  unjust  princes  and  rulers  who  had  set  their  laces  against  the  truth,— of  proud 
and  cruel  Churchmen,  embruted  in  their  Inste.  "  Their  lives,"  he  says,  "  infect  the 
afar.  The  idolatry  which  openly  they  commit  deflleth  the  whole  land.  The  inno- 
cent blood  which  they  shed  crieth  for  vengeance  in  the  ears  of  our  Ood ;  and  none 
among  you  do  unfeignedly  seek  after  any  redress  for  rach  foul  enormities.  Will 
God  in  this  behalf  hold  yon  as  innocent  T  Be  not  deceived,  dear  brethren.  God 
hath  punished  not  only  proud  tyrante  and  cruel  murderers,  but  also  such  as  with 
them  did  draw  the  yoke  of  iniquity,  whether  by  flattering  their  offences,  obeying 
tkekr  tmjvui  nrnmanduMfU*,  or  winking  at  their  manifold  and  most  grievous  oppres- 
sions,—all  such,  I  say,  God  once  punished  with  the  chief  offenders.  Be  assured, 
brethren,  that  as  he  is  immutable  of  nature,  so  will  he  not  pardon  you  in  that  which 
he  hath  punished  in  others ;  and  now  the  less  because  he  hath  plainly  admonished 
you  of  the  danger  to  come,  and  offered  yon  his  mercy  before  that  he  pour  forth  his 
wrath  and  displeasure  on  the  gainsayer  and  the  disobedient."  The  writer  condndei 
with  an  emphatic  prayer  that  his  "  dearly  beloved  countrymen"  might  '*  be  par- 
takers of  the  glorious  inheritance  prepared  for  such  as  refuse  themselves,  and  fight 
under  the  banner  of  Christ  Jesus  m  the  day  <ifthit  hit  hot  baUU  /  and  that,  in  deep 
consideration  of  the  same,  they  might  learn  to  prefer  the  invisible  and  eternal  Joys 
te  the  vain  pleasures  that  are  present."— For  these  quotetions  see  Oliver  ft  Boyd's 
edition  oCKnoz,  ISie,  voL  iL,  pp.  S»,  S75,  and  278. 
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trines  that,  in  their  unexaggeiated  magnitude,  fill,  and  more 
than  fill,  the  widest  grasp  of  the  human  understanding.  There 
is  scarce  a  question  in  the  philosophy  of  mind  of  which  at 
least  the  germ  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Bible ;  and  instead 
of  leaving  these  to  be  discussed  at  pleasure  by  a  few  intellec- 
tual natures,  it  renders  the  study  of  them  in  some  degree 
imperative  on  alL  The  same  revealed  truths  which,  as  ru- 
diments of  thought,  serve  to  awaken  the  faculties,  constitute 
that  identical  "  mind  of  God,"  which  it  is  the  essential  duty 
of  all  men  to  know.  And  hence  it  is  that  conversion,  in  so 
many  instances,  is  scarcely  less  marked  in  its  intellectual  than 
in  its  moral  effects,  and  that  wherever  the  Christian  religion 
is  established  in  the  integrity  of  its  first  promulgation,  men 
in  even  the  humblest  condition  learn  to  reason  and  to  ob- 
serve. "We  find  it  stated  by  Locke,  that  among  the  Hugue- 
nots of  France  the  common  people  were  better  instructed  in 
their  religion  than  even  the  higher  classes  in  most  of  the 
other  countri^  in  Europe.  We  are  told  by  Sir  James  Macin- 
tosh, that  "  the  uniform  effect  of  Calvinism,  in  disposing  its 
adherents  to  metaphysical  speculation  (which  survives  at  times 
even  the  beliefs  in  which  it  originates),  cannot  be  doubted 
to  have  influenced  the  mind  of  Butler."  Christianity  formed 
the  sole  learning  of  Bunyan.  It  constituted,  in  its  reflex  in- 
fluences, the  sole  education  of  Bums.  But  by  no  class  of 
writers,  or  no  series  of  facts,  is  this  second  principle  better 
illustrated  than  by  the  history  of  the  Beformed  Church  in 
Scotland. 

The  Reformation  found  the  great  bulk  of  our  people  par- 
celled out,  through  the  influence  of  the  feudal  sjrstem,  into 
detached  masses, — ^possessed,  like  so  many  machines,  of  a 
merely  physical  power,  and  ready  to  be  employed,  whether 
for  good  or  evil,  as  the  caprice  of  a  few  ill-regulated  minds 
chanced  to  direct  Pageants  and  ceremonies,  with  a  mul- 
titude of  vague,  ill-defined  belief,  to  which  there  attached 
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no  discipline  of  purity,  and  the  tendency  of  which  was  to 
deaden,  not  to  stimulate  the  intellect,  constituted  the  en- 
tire religion  of  the  country.  But  the  "  revival  of  the  an- 
cient opinions"  led  to  a  very  different  state  of  things, — partly, 
doubtless,  through  the  more  covert  workings  of  the  priuciple 
described,  and  partly  through  the  educational  institutions 
established  for  the  direct  purpose.  The  religion  of  the  Be- 
formers  was  a  religion  which  sought  the  light,  and  which, 
in  calling  upon  the  masses  to  reason  and  to  judge,  laid  it 
down  as  a  first  principle,  that  "  for  the  soul  to  be  without 
knowledge  is  not  good."  The  scheme  of  education  drawn 
up  by  Knox  and  his  brethren  was  at  once  the  most  liberal 
and  comprehensive  which  the  world  had  yet  seen ;  and  bears 
reference  in  all  its  provisions  to  that  spiritual  nature,  the 
common  inheritance  of  the  species,  on  whose  high  level  all 
men  meet  and  are  equal.  It  provided  that  even  the  humblest 
of  our  craftsmen  and  peasants  should  be  furnished  with  the 
data  necessary  to  just  thinking,  and  brought  acquainted  with 
the  rules  which  regulate  the  reasoning  faculties.  Almost 
all  the  knowledge  which  books  could  supply  was  locked  up 
in  the  learned  languages.  It  was  appointed  therefore,  "  that 
young  men  who  purposed  to  travel  in  some  handicraft,  or 
other  profitable  exercise,  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth, 
should  (after  devoting  a  certain  time  to  reading  and  the  Ca- 
techism), devote  a  certain  time  to  grammar  and  the  Latin 
tongue  j  and  then  a  certain  time  further  to  the  study  of  the 
other  tongues,  and  to  the  arts  of  philosophy."*  It  must  have 
been  sorely  a  strange  fanaticism  that  could  have  formed  a 
system  such  as  this.  Despite  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  He- 
formers,  however,  the  system  was  only  partially  established, 
for  its  enemies  were  numerous  and  powerful.  But  the  pure 
and  inteUectual  religion  in  which  it  originated  had  freer 
course;  and  such  were  the  effects  of  the  latter,  that  in  little 
•  •*  FInt  Book  of  DlsdpUnt/'  chap.  TiL,  part  i.  cImm  6, 
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more  than  half  a  century  it  had  filled  even  the  humblest  cot- 
tages of  our  country  with  thinking  men,  who  had  learned  to 
read  and  to  pray  over  their  Bibles.  The  fact  is  happily  il- 
lustrated by  the  two  great  persecutions  to  which  our  Church 
has  been  subjected, — ^that  which  preceded  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  Beformed  religion,  and  that  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL  The  martyrs  of  the  one  were  mostly  men  of 
rank  and  learning.  Hamilton  was  the  scion  of  a  noble  fa- 
mily, Wishart  a  gentleman  and  deeply  learned,  Miln  a  priest^ 
Straiten  well  bom  and  a  person  of  erudition.  The  victims 
of  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  were  taken,  in  most  instances, 
from  among  our  common  people,— our  farmers,  mechanics, 
and  shopkeepera  The  testimony  of  Bishop  Burnet  to  the 
intelligence  of  this  class,  as  adduced  by  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Gray,  in  his  masterly  pamphlet,  is  very  conclusive  Burnet 
was  one  of  six  Episcopal  divines  employed  by  Leighton  in 
the  year  1 670  to  go  among  the  people  and  combat  their  Pres- 
byterian prejudices ;  but  the  mission  proved,  it  would  seem, 
of  little  effect  "We  were  indeed  amazed,"  he  states,  "to 
see  a  poor  community  so  capable  of  arguing  on  points  of  go- 
vernment, and  on  the  bounds  to  be  set  to  the  power  of  princes 
in  matters  oi  religion.  Upon  all  these  topics  they  had  texta 
of  Scripture  at  hand,  and  were  ready  with  their  answers  to 
anything  which  was  said  to  them.  And  this  measure  of 
knowledge  was  spread  among  the  very  meanest  of  them,  even 
their  cottagers  and  their  servants."  We  find  evidence  equally 
direct,  though  of  a  somewhat  different  character,  in  the  "death 
testimonies"  preserved  in  such  works  as  "  Naphtali"  and  the 
"  Cloud  of  Witnesses."  Many  of  these  were  written  by  yeo- 
men and  mechanics, — by  Glasgow  shopkeepers,  shoemakers 
from  Edinburgh,  and  weavers  from  the  Stewartiy  of  Kirk- 
cudbright; and  yet,  though  sufficiently  humble,  regarded 
merely  as  compositions,  there  are  none  of  them  so  imperfect 
as  not  to  embody  the  thoughts  and  give  expression  to  the 
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feelings  of  their  respective  authors.  Be  it  remembered,  too, 
that  they  are  the  prodactions  of  a  period  when  it  was  no  un- 
common matter,  in  at  least  the  northern  parts  of  the  king- 
domi,  to  find  persons  in  the  grade  of  gentlemen  unable  to  sign 
their  names. 

The  defects  and  errors  of  the  Scottish  Church  in  the  ear- 
lier and  better  part  of  her  history  it  is  no  difficult  task  to 
point  out  We  do  not  live  among  greater  or  better  men 
than  the  Knoxes  and  Melvilles  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or 
the  Hendersons  and  Rutherfords  of  the  seventeenth  ;  but  we 
live  in  an  age  considerably  in  advance  of  their&  Let  us  re- 
member, however,  that  the  knowledge  of  truths  which  per- 
chance we  could  never  have  discovered  for  ourselves  does  not 
entitle  us  to  look  down  with  any  very  marked  contempt  on 
the  vigorous-minded  trorthies  who  flourished  before  their  pix>- 
mulgation ;  and  that  we  would  do  well  to  enjoy  with  mode- 
ration the  chance  eminence  which  raises  our  dapper  little 
persons  over  the  gianto  who  stand  on  a  lower  level  The 
age  of  Knox  and  of  Craig  was  essentially  a  despotic  age. 
The  Church  in  which  they  had  spent  that  earlier  portion  of 
their  lives  in  which  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  are  most 
readily  formed  was  inevitably  and  constitutionally  a  despotic 
Church.  The  principles  of  toleration  were  altogether  the 
discovery  of  a  later  tima  It  is  undeniable,  too,  that  some  of 
the  better  members  of  the  Church,  in  her  seasons  of  siiflering, 
were  goaded  into  blameable  excesses  by  that  exasperating 
spirit  of  persecution  which,  according  to  Solomon,  maketh 
even  wise  men  mad.  It  is  equally  undeniable,  that  she  must 
have  included  within  her  pale,  in  her  times  of  triumph,  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  volatile  rascality  which  ever  de- 
lights to  attach  itself  to  a  dominant  party.  Do  we  not  know 
that  the  bloodthirsty  Lauderdale  and  the  crafty  and  cruel 
Sharpe  were  at  one  period  of  their  lives  zealous  and  influen- 
tial Covenanters  ?      Let  us  not  confound,  however,  the  ex- 
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cesses  of  either  her  true  or  her  renegade  members  with  her 
own  proper  acts,  or  the  grosser  spirit  which  sometimes  in- 
fluenced her  from  without  with  the  infinitely  purer  principle 
which  dwelt  within.  Nor  yet  let  us  forget  that  the  great 
bulk  of  our  countrymen  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies had  not  attained  to  that  full  moral  and  intellectual 
stature  which  is  incompatible  with  a  state  of  tutelage  and 
subserviency.  "We  treat  children  after  one  fashion,  and  men 
afi«r  another,  in  even  the  freest  States,  and  under  the  most 
equal  laws.  And  in  deciding  regarding  the  spirit  of  the 
Scottish  Church,  there  can  be  nothing  more  illiberal  than  to 
mix  up  into  one  heterogeneous  idea  two  such  opposite  prin- 
ciples as  the  absolute  rule  of  a  schoolmaster,  whose  very  vo- 
cation it  is  to  forward  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  and 
the  iron  despotism  of  a  tyrant,  who,  to  accomplish  his  own 
base  purposes,  would  plunge  the  millions  into  barbarism.  Let 
our  Church  be  tried  as  we  try  the  characters  of  our  fellow- 
men, — ^by  the  main  scope  of  her  conduct,  and  the  intrinsic 
value  and  ascertained  effects  of  her  grand  principles.  Let 
us  try  her  enemies  and  antagonists  by  the  same  rule,  sepa- 
rating their  general  conduct  from  all  such  accidental  circum- 
stances as  the  beauty  and  fascinating  elegance  of  Mary,  the 
dignity  under  suffering  of  Charles  L,  or  the  military  genius 
of  Montrose  and  Dundee.  It  will  be  found  that  the  Church 
has  much  to  hope  and  nothing  to  dread  from  such  a  trial, — 
that  ignorance,  tyranny,  cruelty,  superstition,  the  ignoble 
selfishness  that  would  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  the  many  to  the 
little  interests  of  the  few,  and  criminally  repress  the  moral 
and  intellectual  growth  of  the  species,  have  ever  formed  the 
chief  characteristics  of  her  opponents, — that  a  regard  for  the 
souls  of  men,  a  zeal  for  the  spread  of  knowledge,  a  love  of 
liberty  and  of  morals,  an  all-pervading  reverence  for  the  law 
of  Grod, — ^in  short,  the  "  anticnt  opinions,"  joined  to  the  ori- 
ginal spirit  of  Christianity, — ^have  ever  constituted  her  own. 
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The  gist  of  the  argument  lies  in  least  compass  when  we 
regard  it  simply  as  a  question  of  history.  The  inevitable  hos- 
tility of  Ohristianity  in  its  purer  fojrms  to  irresponsible  au- 
thority, however  strengthened  by  ancient  prejudice  or  unjust 
laws,  arises,  as  has  been  shown,  from  two  grand  principles, — 
the  recognition  of  a  paramount  code,  to  which  every  other 
code  must  yield,  and  an  intellectual  discipline,  through  which 
men  are  raised  to  a  freedom  and  dignity  of  thought  incom- 
patible with  a  state  of  political  servitude.  And  what  wonder 
that  principles  so  formidable  should  have  found  bitter  enemies 
in  absolute  kings  and  tyrannical  nobles, — men  whose  widely 
extended  privileges  were  encroachments  on  the  unalienable 
rights  of  the  species  ?  Prerogative  urged  its  claims  on  the 
one  side, — ^men  asserted  their  rights  on  the  other.  But  though 
such  formed  the  actual  merits  of  the  controversy,  they  were 
otherwise  stated  and  understood.  The  Beformers  contended 
that  to  Osesar  should  be  rendered  the  things  which  were 
Cesar's,  and  nothing  more ;  and  that  they  should  be  permit- 
ted to  render  directly  unto  God  himself  the  things  which 
pertained  to  God.  Caesar  contended,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
he  should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  whole,— one  part,  of 
course,  in  his  own  proper  right,  the  other  in  an  assumed  ca- 
pacity of  steward  or  middleman.  The  Reformers  maintained 
that  their  religion  was  a  pure  and  Scriptural  religion,  and  that 
they  could  not  in  conscience  receive  any  other.  Csesar  in- 
sisted on  taking  this  Scriptural  religion  from  them,  and  set- 
ting what  he  deemed  a  better  in  its  place, — a  religion  whose 
laws  he  had  made  to  agree  with  his  own.  In  all  history  there 
are  not  three  characters  better  or  more  generally  understood 
than  those  of  James  and  the  two  Charleses.  We  are  as  in- 
timately acquainted  with  not  only  the  general  scope  of  their 
conduct,  but  even  their  little  individual  peculiarities,  as  if 
our  knowledge  of  them  had  been  the  result  of  personal  ob- 
servation.    Who  will  venture  to  affirm  that  any  one  of  the 
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three,  even  the  alleged  author  of  the  loon  BasUike  himself,  was 
aotoated  for  a  single  day  by  that  pure  misBionaiy  i^irit  which 
can  unhesitatingly  sacrifice  the  lower  r^rds  of  self  to  the 
l^ory  of  God  or  the  general  good  of  men ;  or  that  they  pre- 
ferred the  Episcopacy  they  were  so  zealous  to  establish,  to 
the  Presbyterianism  they  would  so  &in  have  annihilated, 
merely  because  they  deemed  it  more  purely  Scriptural,  or 
better  suited  to  advance  the  true  interests  of  their  subjects? 
James,  whose  very  considerable  shrewdness  was  balanced  by 
a  singularly  great  amotmt  of  folly  and  weakness,  and  who  was 
by  much  too  vain  to  enjoy  his  wisdom  in  secret^  divulged  the 
principle  on  which  both  himself  and  his  successors  acted,  in 
one  of  those  '^  short  speeches"  which,  according  to  Bacon, 
have  the  double  quality  of  indicating  men's  real  designs,  and 
of  flying  about  like  arrows.  "  No  bishop,  no  king."  The 
Episcopacy  which  these  princes  laboured  to  introduce  was  vir- 
tually a  modified  Christianity,  which,  to  use  the  language  of 
Voltaire,  '*'  ran  counter  to  the  popular  spirit,"  necessarily  as- 
sociated with  the  "antient  opinions," — ^now  happily  "re- 
vived." The  institution  of  bishops  was  a  piece  of  mere  po- 
litical machinery  on  which  to  rest  the  ghostly  authority  of  the 
king.  And  the  character  of  the  men  best  suited  for  the 
office  throws  light,  like  that  of  the  princes  by  whose  autho- 
rity they  were  appointed  to  it^  on  the  secular  nature  of  the 
purposes  which  they  were  intended  to  serve.  We  have  been 
lately  instnictod  by  an  eminent  judge,  on  the  strength  of  a 
Greek  etymology,  that  this  order  of  Churchmen  and  the  Pres- 
byterian superintendents  of  our  "  First  Book  of  Discipline" 
were  in  reality  identical  Perhaps,  however,  a  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  history  might  have  stood  his  Lordship  in 
better  stead  on  the  occasion  than  even  the  nicest  knowledge 
of  Greek.  The  Scotchman  knows  very  little  of  hia  Church 
who  does  not  know  that  the  more  fitted  a  minister  was  to  be 
a  superintendent,  the  less  fitted  was  he  to  be  a  bishop.     The 
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superintendent  was  a  fiuthfiil  and  able  clergyman,  '^  a  man 
endowed  with  singular  graces,"  chosen  by  the  4)eople  and  his 
brethren  to  be,  like  the  Apostle  of  the  Ckntiles,  ^^  more 
abundant  in  labours"  than  men  of  ordinary  gifts, — ^to  be  a 
joumeyer  fix>m  place  to  place  in  districts  where  ministers  were 
few, — ^to  "  preach  at  least  thrice  every  week," — ^to  take  note 
of  crimes  and  defections, — ^to  ^'  admonish  where  admonition 
was  needed," — ^to  give  good  counsel  where  it  was  required, — 
to  consider  how  the  "  poor  were  to  be  provided  for," — ^the 
"  youth  instructed," — ^to  watch  over  the  "  manners  of  the 
people,"  the  lives  of  ministers,  the  order  of  churches.*  The 
men  best  fitted  to  be  bishops,  on  the  contrary,  were  the  Mont- 
gomeries,  Adamsons,  Sharpes, — Judas  Iscariots  of  the  Church. 
It  was  essential  that  the  Scotch  superintendent  should  have 
much  religion ;  it  was  necessary  that  the  Scotch  bishop  should 
have  none.  Leighton  was  a  truly  good  man ;  and,  after  giv- 
ing ^e  office  a  fiiir  trial,  he  found  himself  entirely  unfitted 
for  it. 

It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  though  the  Beformed 
Church  of  Scotland  has  always  been  opposed  to  bishops  in 
the  king's  sense  of  the  term,  she  has  ever  loved  and  cherished 
them  in  the  true  apostolical  sense ;  and  that  the  republican 
level  on  which  she  has  placed  her  ministers  has  proved  the 
most  direct  means  of  securing  to  her  the  services  of  real 
bishops,  and  of  guarding  her  against  the  intrusion  of  coun- 
terfeits. It  has  secured  to  her  that  the  John  Newtons, 
Thomas  Scotts,  and  Richard  Cecils  (^  the  corporation  should 
not  remain  in  inferior,  uninfiuential  offices,  when  right  reve- 
rend infidels,  high  in  spiritual  authority,  should  be  lending 
the  full  weight  of  their  influence  to  degrade  to  the  merely 
human  level  the  adorable  and  sole  Bedeemer.  The  bishops 
of  our  Presbyterian  Church  have  been  men  of  kiger  minds 
and  greater  moral  force  than  their  brethren;  and  their  widely- 

•  flnt  Book  of  BladpUiie,  chap.  tL  ptft  U. 
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extended  dioceses  have  been  the  hearts  and  understandings 
of  the  people  of  Scotland.  Knox,  Craig,  Melville,  Bruce, 
Butherford,  Henderson,  Witherspoon,  Erskine,  Moncreifl^ 
Thomson, — all  these,  and  many  others,  were  eminent  Pres- 
b3rterian  bishops  of  the  first  rank ;  and,  though  their  claims 
may  seem  more  than  a  little  doubtful  when  tried  by  the 
Puseyite  argument^  we  have  no  unwillingness  whatever  to 
subject  them  to  the  test  of  reason  and  of  Scripture. 

Such  is  the  true  and  rational  Episcopacy  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland, — an  Episcopacy  founded  on  principles  which  secure, 
agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  the  Apostolical  Church,  that  the 
best  and  wisest  men  shall  exercise  the  greatest  authority,  and 
which  the  counterfeit  Episcopacy  of  James  and  the  Charleses 
laboured  so  zealously  to  subvert  But  there  is  a  principle 
whose  hostility  to  the  Church's  true  interest  is  even  less  de- 
fensible, because  more  unequivocally  secular,  than  that  of  the 
nominal  religion  by  which  the  Church  in  the  earlier  portion 
of  her  history  was  so  long  and  so  grievously  oppressed.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how,  through  a  little  perverted  in- 
genuity, the  identical  arguments  which  support  the  better 
Episcopacy  may  be  converted  into  sophisms  to  defend  the 
worse.  Nothing  easier  than  to  prove  the  immense  value  of 
such  master  spirits  as  our  EZnoxes  and  Hendersons  ;  and  it 
is  only  necessary  to  confound  the  distinctions  conferred  on 
Churchmen  by  kings  and  laws,  with  the  distinctions  created 
among  them  by  grace  and  nature,  in  order  to  arrogate  an  equal 
importance  to  the  hierarchy  appointed  by  men  as  to  the 
hierarchy  instituted  by  God.  Or  the  argument  may  be  dif- 
ferently grounded.  It  may  be  asserted  that  a  nominal  Epis- 
copacy in  the  Church  is  a  mere  recognition  of  its  real  Epis- 
copacy,— a  mere  system  of  sanctions  extended  by  human  law 
to  the  natural  and  divinely-instituted  authority  of  great  and 
good  men.  And  to  give  the  assertion  weight  and  plausibility 
in  its  bearing  on  the  Scottish  Church,  we  have  merely  to  set 
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aside  onr  histories,  and  to  foi^t  that  it  was  the  Mont^;o- 
meries,  Adamsons,  and  Sharpes,  to  whose  autkority  the  law 
extended  its  sanction,  while  oar  untitled,  though  surely  most 
venerable  and  diyinelj-instituted  bishops,  were  compelled  to 
flee  for  their  lives  to  the  hill-side.  But  the  other  great  ex- 
pedient for  secularizing  the  Church, — iihepaironcige  principle, 
— even  sophistry  itself  has  scarcely  ingenuity  enough  to  de- 
fend It  is  one  of  those  legalized  enormities  which  disdain 
to  assume  even  the  colour  of  good,  and  which  base  their  claims 
to  the  respect  and  obedience  of  the  masses  whom  they  oppress, 
not  on  their  being  just  and  rational,  but  on  their  being  law. 
Episcopacy,  notwithstanding  its  grovelling  and  earthly  spirit, 
was  ostensibly  a  form  of  religion  as  truly  as  Presbyterianism 
itself;  and  the  controversy  assumed,  in  consequence,  a  theo- 
logical aspect  The  patronage  principle,  on  the  contrary,  is 
avowedly  secular.  It  interferes  with  spiritual  concerns  with 
no  spiritual  character  to  assert,  and  intermeddles  with  mat- 
ters of  conscience  with  no  conscientious  motives  to  urge. 

True  it  is,  however,  that  the  difference  is  rather  apparent 
than  real  It  will  be  found  that  it  is  virtually  the  same  mo- 
difying power  in  its  attempts  to  render  the  Church  a  merely 
secular  institution,  subservient  to  merely  secular  purposes, 
which  assumed  an  Episcopal  form  in  the  earlier  portion  of 
her  history,  and  embodied  itself  into  a  patronage  principle  in 
the  latter.  It  will  be  found,  too,  that  identically  the  same 
class  of  men  who  were  so  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  in 
resisting  the  encroachments  of  the  one,  have  been  ever  the 
stanchest  and  most  uncompromising  opponents  of  the  other ; 
that  though  the  assaulting  principle  from  without  has  al- 
tered its  form  and  mode  of  attack,  it  has  not  altered  its  na- 
ture; and  that  the  resisting  principle  within,  still  more  tho- 
roughly consistent,  has  retained  both  its  form  and  its  nature 
toa  The  two  conflicts  (at  once  dissimilar  and  alike)  have 
agitated  the  Church  during  two  nearly  equal  periods  of  her 
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history, — the  one  firom  early  in  the  reign  of  James  VL  until 
the  Bevolution, — ^the  other  from  the  latter  years  of  Anne 
until  the  present  day.  Patronage  existed  during  the  earli^ 
period ;  and  broadly  was  it  denounced,  and  the  "  free  elec- 
tion" principle  asserted,  by  even  the  first  &thers  of  the  Re- 
formation ;  but  the  field  was  occupied  by  questions  embody- 
ing the  same  antagonist  principles  in  a  different  form,  and 
the  abuse  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  popular  right  on  the  other, 
were  assigned  subordinate  places  in  the  controyersy.  It  is 
perhi^  not  imworthy  of  remark,  that  the  truly  liberal  edu- 
cational scheme  of  the  Beformere^  shared  (also  in  a  subordi- 
nate form)  in  exactly  the  same  prosperity  and  the  same  re- 
verses with  the  non-intrusion  principle^ — ^that  the  cause  of 
ignorance  and  of  patronage  on  the  part  of  the  Courts — of 
the  popular  right  and  of  popular  instruction  on  the  part  of 
the  Church, — ^triumphed  and  suffered  together.  During  ihe 
eariier  partof  the  seventeenth  oentuiy,  the  educational  scheme, 
with  only  its  true  excddence  to  recommend  it^  retained  its  first 
unauthorized  and  unsanctioned  character.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, did  the  Church  become  dominant  at  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  L,  than  it  passed  into  a  law, — "  a  law,"  says 
Currie,  the  elegant  biographer  of  Bums,  ''  which  may  chal- 
lenge comparison  with  any  act  of  legislation  to  be  found  in 
the  records  of  histoiy,  whether  we  consider  the  wisdom  of 
the  ends  in  view,  the  simplicity  of  the  means  employed,  or 
the  provisions  made  to  render  these  means  effectual  to  their 
purpose."*  The  Church  sank  on  the  Bestoration,  and  the 
educational  law  sank  with  it»  together  with  all  the  other  laws 
unsanctioned  by  the  royal  assent  It  slept  during  the  reigns 
of  Charles  and  James ;  but  on  the  Bevolution  the  Church 
again  became  dominant^  and  this  wise  and  good  law  was  again 
enacted  in  identically  the  original  terms.  I  need  hardly  re- 
mind the  reader  that  it  had  for  its  meet  companion  an  anti- 
•  Dr  OoRle*!  Pretetoiy  Bemarkt*  Iif«  of  Barni. 
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pateotMge  law,  which  was  established,  abolished,  and  re-enlicted 
at  prednely  the  aame  periods,  and  through  exactly  the  same 
influeiioes. 

The  origin  of  the  dttgularlj  metaphysical  right  of  patron" 
age  has  been  variously  accounted  for.  It  has  been  anerted 
tJiat  it  may  be  traced  simply  to  the  circumstance  that^  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  our  ecclesiastical  history,  churches  were 
sometimes  built  and  endowed  by  priyate  individuals^  who  re* 
tained  to  themselves  and  their  successors  the  right  of  nomi* 
Bating  the  ecclesiastics  by  whom  the  duties  attached  to  these 
erections  were  to  be  performed,  and  the  revenues  enjoyed  ; 
imd  that  this  merely  civil  right  escaped  the  general  confisea- 
tion  of  church  property  which  took  place  at  the  Beforma* 
iioo,  and  has  come  down,  wiUi  a  few  interruptions^  to  our 
own  times.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  tiiis^  though  a 
sufficiently  clear,  is  but  a  partial  statement  of  the  case.  In 
whom,  I  ask,  were  the  rights  of  patronage  vested  in  1560, 
on  the  first  documentary  recognition  of  Protestantism  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation  t — Not  certainly  in  the  Argyles, 
Olencaims^  Lindsays,  Boyd%  Hays,  LoohinvaiB,  Marshala^ 
Drumlanrig9^  of  Scottish  story.  I  find  the  names  of  these 
noblemen,  with  those  of  many  others,  attadied  to  the  First 
Book  of  Discipline,  in  which  the  free  election  principle  is  so 
broadly  and  uncompromisingly  lidd  down.  I  find,  too,  that 
in  pledging  themselves  to  support  the  various  important  prin* 
ciples  which  the  book  embodies,  as  altogether  "  good  and  ccm* 
form  to  Qod's  Word,"  they  could  stipulate  as  a  condition, 
that  the  Churchmen  of  the  exploded  £Eiith  i^onld  be  permitted 
to  enjoy  their  benefices  during  the  course  of  their  lives.  But 
there  is  no  stipulation  r^;arding  the  *'  free  election"  principle, 
^-no  mention  made  of  a  right  vested  in  either  themselves  or 
others  which  it  threatened  to  subvert ;  in  shorty  nothing  what- 
ever to  show  that  tiiey  deemed  the  claims  of  patronage  more 
Protestant  in  principle,  or  less  entirely  abrogated  by  the  tri- 
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umph  of  tliQ  "  antient  opinions,"  than  even  the  worship  <^ 
saints  and  images,  or  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  it- 
self The  Reformation  interposed  at  this  period  a  wide  golf 
between  the  abuses  of  the  old  system  and  the  usages  of  the 
new,  and  not  a  single  right  of  patronage  had  as  yet  strided 
across  the  chasm. 

The  revival  of  these  rights  was  evidently  an  after-thought^— « 
one  of  the  many  expedients  of  the  time  for  secularizing  the 
Church.  We  read  its  true  character  in  that  of  the  party  in 
whom  it  originated, — ^in  the  appointment  of  ihe  tulchan  bi- 
shops,— ^in  the  violence  of  Morton  and  his  associates  in  1 571, 
— ^in  the  Black  Acts  of  1 584, — ^in  short,  in  the  entire  history 
of  James,  and  in  that  of  his  son.  Nor  can  we  well  conceive 
a  greater  contrast  than  that  which  existed  between  the  spirit 
in  which  these  rights  of  patronage  were  asserted  by  the  Court 
party  on  the  one  side^  and  ihe  modified  and  well  restricted 
sense  iu  which  they  were  recognised  by  the  Church  on  the 
other.  The  highest  civil  authority  was  of  course  that  of  the 
king ;  nor  was  his  power  yet  compressed  within  its  true  limits 
by  the  just  rights  of  the  people ;  for  though  a  few  enlightened 
minds  of  the  Knox  and  Buchanan  calibre  could  mark  out  the 
separating  boundary  with  a  skill  and  precision  not  surpassed 
in  any  after  period,  there  existed  no  tidal  influences  of  opinion 
powerful  enough  to  raise  and  propel  the  masses  to  the  proper 
line.  Liberty  had  almost  all  its  battles  yet  to  fight^  and  pre- 
rogative almost  all  its  defeats  yet  to  sustain.  The  king  was 
the  first  magistrate  of  the  countiy ;  but  he  was  also  a  great 
deal  more  ;  and  the  national  property  held  by  him  for  the 
public  good  was  too  often  confounded  with  a  thing  so  entirely 
difierent  as  the  personal  property  held  by  him  for  his  own 
benefit  But  though  the  Church  shared,  in  some  d^p^ee,  in 
this  confusion  of  ideas,  her  high  principles  assisted  materially 
in  clearing  her  views ;  and  she  could  assert  in  her  Book  of 
Discipline,  that  not  even  by  the  king  himself  should  minis- 
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ten  be  obtmded  on  oongregatioiis  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
peopla  In  his  connection  with  her  patrimony,  however, — 
a  connection  which,  now  that  such  matters  are  better  under- 
stood, resolves  itself  into  merely  the  care  of  the  magistracy 
extended  to  public  property  employed  for  the  public  advan- 
tage,— she  recognised  his  rights  of  patronage.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
difficult  to  conceive  how,  in  her  view  of  the  matter,  these 
rights,  and  even  a  free-election  principle,  should  be  perfectly 
compatible  with  each  other.  She  had  but  one  code  of  laws 
and  one  rule  of  duty  for  all  men,  with  no  peculiar  license  for 
kings ;  and,  deeming  the  monarch  as  certainly  an  accountable 
creature  as  any  of  his  subjects,  and  recognising  but  one  way 
in  which  his  privileges  could  be  employed,  she  held  that  his 
right  of  patronage  was  a  sacred  trusty  which  he  could  only 
properly  exercise  by  extending  to  the  people,  as  the  occasion 
offered,  a  liberty  of  choice ;  and  that  the  intrusion  upon  them 
of  an  unpopular  minister  was  a  gross  and  criminal  abuse  of 
power,  which,  as  being  contrary  to  justice,  no  law  could  sanc- 
tion* There  are,  fortunately,  Scottish  patrons  of  the  present 
day  who  view  the  privilege  as  vested  in  themselves  in  a  light 
exactly  similar  to  that  in  which  the  Church  regarded  it  in 
its  connection  with  the  kin^  and  who  find  no  disagreement 
between  its  wise  and  conscientious  exercise  and  a  scrupulous 
r^ard  to  the  wel£u:«  and  wishes  of  the  people ;  nor  is  the 
right  a  merely  nominal  one,  when  thus  exercised  by  these 
men,  if  the  gratitude  and  good-will  of  thousands,  and  the 
approval  of  their  own  conscience,  be  matters  of  any  value. 
Even  we  of  the  present  time  have  no  other  objection  to  pa- 
tronage in  such  hands  than  the  one  which  a  Boman  of  the 
empire  might  have  urged  against  the  despotism  of  an  Anto- 
nine  or  an  Aurelian ; — ^it  is  merely  the  irresponsible  power, 
and  ihe  Neroe  and  Domitians,  that  we  dread. 

But  James  VL,  the  true  son  of  Mary  and  of  Damley,  and, 
if  we  except  his  ancestor  Jamos  TIL,  the  most  contemptible 
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of  all  our  Scotdsh  kinga^  was  a  patron  of  a  vety  different 
stamp  from  either  Sir  C^rge  Sinclair  or  the  Marqtus  of  Bate. 
At  once  timid  and  unscrupulous,  grasping  and  profuse^  fiicile 
and  ungenerous,  childishly  attached  to  a  few,  though  indif- 
ferent to  the  good  of  the  many,  ever  eager  to  extend  his 
power  beyond  the  just  limits,  and  yet  ever  subject  to  some 
petty  tjiwmy  of  his  own  creating,  with  almost  vanity  and 
folly  enough  to  neutralize  his  cunning,  and  nearly  weakness 
enough  to  balance  his  wickedness, — there  was  scarce  an  op- 
portunity of  good  or  of  advantage  which  he  did  not  misim- 
prove,  scarce  a  privilege  which  he  did  not  abuse,  scarce  a 
duty  in  which  he  did  not  faiL  Nay,  such  was  the  nature  of 
the  man,  that  he  was  hardly  more  fisLithful  to  his  own  selfish 
aims  than  to  the  just  rights  of  his  subjects.  Robertson  shows 
us  with  how  careless  a  hand  he  portioned  out,  among  his 
flatterers  and  fiEivourites,  the  Church  lands  annexed  by  Parlia- 
ment to  the  Crown,  and  which,  if  retained,  would  have  so 
mightUy  strengthened  the  power  he  was  so  anxious  to  estab- 
lish«  And  Calderwood  relates  that  he  dealt  after  exactly 
the  same  manner  with  the  rights  of  patronage,  which  he  had 
for  the  purpose  created,  contrary  to  law,  when  they  had 
ceased  to  exist, — scattering  them  as  thoughtlessly  and  pro- 
fusely among  his  courtiers  and  minions  as  he  could  have 
done  the  counters  which  he  used  in  play,  when  the  game  was 
over.*  The  Church  seriously  remonstrated  against  an  abuse 
of  the  kingly  power  so  weak  in  itself  and  so  pregnant  with 
evil  j  and  urged,  somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  the  last  General 
Assembly,  that  gifts  of  such  ill  omen  should  be  instantly  re- 
called, and  that  oommissioners  and  Presbjrteries  should  not 
be  "  processed  and  homed"  for  not  giving  admission  to  "  per- 
sons presented  by  the  new  patrons."  But  supplications  and 
remonstrances  with  only  justice  and  reason  to  recommend 

•  CWderwood,  p.  227.    (Sir  G«orge  M'Eenzle,  Obsenr.  Act  1602,  c.  121,  obtenret, 
-^"  There  can  be  nothing  so  anjnat  and  illegal  as  thete  patronages  were.'O 
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tiiem  proved  of  little  avail ;  and  the  king's  gifla,  in  all  their 
poct^itous  absoidity,  were  confirmed,  not  recalled  Ger« 
tainly  the  origin  of  patronage  in  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Scotland  had  not  been  such  as  to  entitle  it  to  much  reve- 
rence. It  has  been  truly  remarked,  that  the  cause  of  justice 
and  of  truth  stands  in  need  of  no  pedigree  to  ennoble  it ; 
but  the  reverse  is  not  equally  true  ;  and  it  is  well  to  know 
of  an  antagonist  cause^  that  the  meanness  of  its  descent  cor- 
responds with  the  flagitiousness  of  its  principles.  It  does 
not  in  any  degree  tend  to  increase  our  respect  for  the  rights 
of  patrcmage, — ^rights  so  continually  associated  with  wrongs 
— ^to  find  that  they  should  have  originated  in  the  grasping 
n^Nudty  of  a  selfish  aristocracy,  who,  to  accomplish  their 
sordid  purposes  of  personal  or  &mily  aggrandizement^  could 
have  sacrificed  the  spiritual  welfare  of  a  whole  country, — 
in  the  mistaken  notions  of  a  comparatively  uninformed  age, 
only  partially  won  from  slavery  and  barbarism, — and  in  the 
criminal  usurpation  and  weak  profusion  of  a  silly  and  un- 
principled king. 

To  the  re*enactment  of  patronage  by  the  last  Parliament 
of  Anne  it  is  unnecessary  to  allude.  All  the  more  honour- 
able friends  of  the  principle  which  the  law  embodies  freely 
admit  that  the  measure,  whatever  it  was  in  itself  was  dis- 
gracefully carried,  and  that  the  accomplishment  of  its  main 
object  would  have  proved  the  ruin  of  the  countiy.  There 
is  no  one  reckless  or  unprincipled  enough  to  justify  it  in  its 
first  character  as  a  conspiracy.  Brougham  himself  does  no 
more  than  shut  his  eyes  on  the  history  of  the  time,  and  ob- 
serve a  profound  silence  regarding  the  firsts.  The  apologists 
of  the  law  ground  their  defence  on  an  entirely  difierent  basia 
They  remark,  with  Paley,  that  there  are  measures  which  have 
presented,  on  their  first  establishment^  an  apparently  doubt- 
ful or  indifilurent  character,  which  are  found  eventually  to 
involve  principles  little  dreamed  of  by  either  their  friends  or 
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their  enemies,  and  to  serve  other  and  more  important  pur- 
poses than  those  for  which  they  were  originally  designed, 
and  that  the  law  of  patronage  is  one  of  these.  They  are  in- 
genuous enough,  in  most  instances,  to  confess,  with  the  ho- 
nourable Sir  Walter,  that  the  law  was  badly  conceived  and 
ill-intended  :  they  only  assert  that  it  has  wrought  welL 
Now,  most  broadly  and  pointedly  do  we  deny  the  fiust  It 
has  not  wrought  well  It  has  wrought  ill, — decidedly,  tin- 
equivocally,  emphatically  ilL  It  has  ever  breathed  in  its 
influences  the  spirit  of  its  first  enactment ;  its  character  has 
ever  corresponded  with  the  baseness  of  its  origin ;  it  has 
done  more  to  unchristianize  the  people  of  Scotland  than  all 
the  learned  and  ingenious  infidelity  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  it  has  inflicted  a  severer  injuiy  on  the  Church  than 
all  the  long-protracted  and  bloody  persecutions  of  the  seven- 
teentL 

The  subject  is  one  of  great  multiplicity ;  but  nothing  can 
well  be  simpler  or  more  obvious  than  the  principles  whicH 
it  involves ;  and  the  light  of  reason  and  of  history  exhibit  it 
in  exactly  the  same  point  of  view.  No  one  can  assert,  with- 
out either  a  strange  abuse  of  words  or  a  scarcely  conceivable 
confusion  of  ideas,  that  a  law  works  for  the  benefit  of  any 
institution,  if  it  be  the  direct  and  palpable  tendency  of  tiiat 
law  to  overturn  and  destroy  it.  And  it  is  not  less  ob- 
viousy  that  if  the  institution  be  good,  and  positively  use^l, 
the  law  which  tends  to  its  overthrow  must  be  bad,  and  posi- 
tively mischievou&  It  is  a  poison  introduced  into  the  sys- 
tem,— a  "  law  which  kiUa"  Now  it  is  an  undisputed  fiwjt^ 
that  little  more  than  a  century  has  passed  since  a  Commis- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  '^  loosened  the  pastoral  rela- 
tion" of  four  of  our  worthiest  clergymen  "  to  their  respective 
charges,"  and  declared  them  to  be  "no  longer  ministers  of 
the  Church  /'  and  this  for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  dar- 
ing openly  to  avow  the  same  detestation  of  the  intrusive 
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pnnciple  which,  during  the  two  preceding  centuries,  all  the 
better  Presbyterians  of  the  country  had  been  openly  avow- 
ing before  them.  It  is  not  less  a  fact,  that  in  the  Edinburgh 
Almanak  for  the  present  year  there  are  no  fewer  than  twelve 
closely  printed  pages  of  names  of  Scottish  cleigymen  located 
within  the  country,  each  of  these  holding  by  the  same  Cate- 
chism and  Confession  of  Faith  with  the  Church  itself,— each 
and  all  of  them  deriving  their  distinctive  designation  from 
the  four  ejected  ministers,  and  their  separate  existence,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  abuse  of  patronage^ — each 
furnished  with  an  attached  congregation,  who,  but  for  the 
tyranny  of  the  deprecated  law,  would  have  been  at  this  mo- 
ment within  the  pale  of  the  Establishment^  constituting  its 
strength, — and  that^  in  the  proportion  of  about  seven-eighths 
to  the  entire  amount,  this  numerous  and  influential  body, 
both  ministers  and  people,  are  zealously  labouring  to  over- 
turn this  very  Establishment^  and  want  only  a  little  more  of 
that  power  which  has  been  accumulating  among  them  in  so 
formidable  a  ratio  during  the  last  ££ty  years,  fully  to  accom- 
plish their  purposa  Kay,  that  they  do  not  already  possess 
this  power,  and  that  the  Church  is  not  already  overthrown, 
is  owing  solely  to  the  &ct,  that  the  patrons  of  Scotland  have 
been  in  many  instances  a  great  deal  less  wicked  than  the 
law  of  patronage,  and  have  waived  the  exclusive  rights  which 
it  conferred  upon  them  in  favour  of  the  people. 

And  not  only  can  it  be  shown  that  the  law  of  patronage 
has  a  direct  tendency  to  destroy  the  Church,  but  that  it  has 
also  a  tendency  equally  direct  to  render  it  worthy  of  being 
destroyed.  The  entire  people  of  Scotland  are  judges  in  this 
matter, — ^there  is  no  need  of  framing  arguments  to  convince 
them, — it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  well-known  facts. 
When,  and  through  what  influence,  I  ask,  was  it  that  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  long  the  most  popular  and  influential  of 
all  establishments,  ceased  to  so  great  an  extent  to  impress 
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its  own  character  on  that  of  the  country,  and,  from  being  a 
guide  and  leader  of  the  people,  sunk  in  so  marked  a  degree 
into  a  follower  and  dependent  on  the  Government  and  the 
aristocraej  ?  When  and  through  what  influence  was  it  that 
the  children  learned  to  look  with  coldness  and  suspicion  on 
an  order  of  men  to  whom  their  fiEithers  had  turned  in  every 
time  of  trouble  for  assistance  and  counsel, — ^whose  sayings 
they  delighted  to  treasure  up, — ^the  stories  of  whose  lives  and 
sufferings  constituted  their  choicest  literature, — whose  veiy 
names  they  employed  as  watchwords  whenever  there  was  a 
right  to  be  asserted  or  a  wrong  to  be  redressed, — ^whom  they 
unhesitatingly  followed  to  the  hill-side  and  the  battle-field, 
into  exile  and  captivity,  to  tortures  and  to  death  ?  When 
and  through  what  influence  was  it  that  the  old  evangelical 
party  sunk  into  a  feeble  and  persecuted  minority, — ^that  party 
who  subscribed  the  Confe88i<m  of  our  Faith,  believing  it  in 
their  hearts, — ^who,  fearing  the  curse  denounced  by  John, 
delivered  the  whole  truth  of  God,  taking  nothing  therefrom, 
and  adding  nothing  thereto, — ^who  first  asserted  for  them- 
selves and  their  countrymen  the  high  rights  of  the  species, 
and  dared  to  think  and  to  act  with  the  freedom  of  men  en- 
nobled by  *^  the  liberty  with  which  Christ  maketh  hb  people 
free,'* — ^who  so  zealously  strove^  amid  the  darkness  of  ignorance 
and  superstition,  to  extend  to  even  the  meanest  vassal  the 
blessings  of  religion  and  the  light  of  learning;-— and  who  wei'e 
ever  so  ready  in  the  good  cause  to  give  their  temporalities 
to  the  winds,  and  to  hold  their  lives  as  nothing  ?  When 
and  through  what  influence  was  it  that  more  than  one-half 
the  clergy  of  our  Church,  powerless  for  every  good  purpose, 
were  made  to  stand  on  exactly  the  same  ground  which  had 
been  occupied  by  the  curates  and  bishops  of  half  a  century 
before,  and  through  which  the  pike  and  the  musket  came  to 
be  employed,  as  in  the  worst  days  of  Charles  IL,  to  secure 
the  settlement  of  ministers  misnamed  Presbyterian  ?  Through 
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what  influence  was  it  that,  the  more  secular-minded  tlie 
clergyman,  the  more  certain  was  he  of  retaining  his  office  in 
the  Church,  and  through  which  men  such  as  Fisher  and 
the  Erskines  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  very  pests  and  trai- 
tors of  the  institution,  and  the  godly  and  inoffensive  Gilles- 
pie, whose  sole  crime  it  was  that  he  would  neither  oflend 
against  his  own  sense  of  duty  nor  yet  outrage  the  conscience 
of  others, — came  to  be  contemptuously  thrust  out  1  Through 
what  influence  was  it  that  the  clerical  farmers  and  corn-fac- 
tors of  forty  years  ago  were  brought  into  the  Church, — ^th6 
men  who  were  so  ready,  in  what  has  been  termed  the  natu- 
ral course  of  society,  to  quit  the  pastoral  for  the  agricultural 
life,  and  who,  in  years  of  scarcity,  when  the  price  of  grain 
rose  beyond  all  precedent,  were  either  thriving  on  the  mise- 
ries of  the  people,  and  accumulating  to  themselves,  in  the 
least  popular  of  all  characters,  the  bitter  contempt  and  un- 
mingled  detestation  of  a  whole  country,*  or,  as  the  unho- 
noured  martyrs  of  unlucky  speculation,  were  studying  in 
iaiis,  or  under  hiding,  the  restrictions  and  technicalities  of  the 
bankrupt  statutes  1  Who  of  all  the  men  of  our  country  has 
not  marked  the  diflerence  which  obtains  between  the  faith- 
ful minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  alike  equal  in  rank  to  the  high- 
est and  to  the  lowest  who  have  souls  to  be  lost  or  saved, — 
between  the  zealous  preacher  of  the  truth,  appointed  by  God 
himself  to  wrestle  with  men  for  their  souls,  and  the  mere 
clerical,  half-fashionable  gentleman  of  ''limited  means,'*  so 
litUe  respected  by  the  people,  and  so  coldly  regarded  by  the 
aristocracy, — ^the  mere  reader  of  swmons  for  a  piece  of  bread, 
whose  sole  ''  vocation"  consists  in  the  perhaps  purchased  fa- 
vour of  some  unprincipled  courtier  or  ungodly  patron  ?  Truly 
the  people  of  Scotland  must  forget  a  great  deal  before  they 
can  learn  to  love  patronage  even  a  very  little ;  and  the  man 

«  B  if  A  fket  idikh  ttendi  in  need  of  no  comment,  that  the  person  In  the  north 
of  Seotiand  who  first  raised  the  price  of  oatmeal  to  three  pounds  per  boU  was  a 
■sinister  of  the  Established  Choroh. 
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must  be  wofullj  ignorant  of  both  the  facts  of  the  qneetion 
and  the  national  character,  or  strangely  confident  in  his  own 
powers  of  persuasion,  who  hopes  to  convince  us,  in  the  &ce 
of  ten  thousand  hostile  recollections,  that  the  secularizing, 
soul-destroying  law  of  the  infidel  Bolingbroke  has  wrought 
welL 

I  heard  sermon  only  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  church  of  a 
country  parish  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  where  almost  the 
entire  people  are  separated  from  the  clergyman.  I  had  pre- 
viously seen  much  of  the  evils  of  patronage.  In  the  prose- 
cution of  a  humble  but  honest  calling,  of  which  I  am  not 
mean  enough  to  be  ashamed,  I  had  travelled  over  a  consi- 
derable part  of  Scotland.  I  had  been  located  for  months 
together,  at  one  period  of  my  life,  among  the  parishes  of  its 
southern  districts,  at  another  in  those  of  the  north  ; — ^I  had 
seen  both  the  Highlands  and  the  Low  country  ;  and  if  the 
powers  of  observation  were  not  wanting,  the  opportunities 
were  certainly  very  great  But  the  almost  entire  desertion 
of  a  pastor  by  his  people  was  a  thing  I  had  not  yet  witnessed, 
and  I  was  desirous  to  see  and  judge  for  myself  There  are 
associations  of  a  high  and  peculiar  character  connected  with 
this  northern  parish.  For  more  than  a  thousand  years  it 
has  formed  part  of  the  patrimony  of  a  truly  noble  &mily, 
celebrated  by  Philip  Doddridge  for  its  great  moral  worth, 
and  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  its  high,  military  genius,  and 
through  whose  influence  the  light  of  theBeformation  had  been 
introduced  into  this  remote  comer,  at  a  period  when  all  the 
neighbouring  districta  were  enveloped  in  the  original  dark- 
nesa  In  a  later  age  it  had  been  honoured  by  the  fines  and 
proscriptions  of  Charles  IL  ;  and  its  minister, — one  of  those 
men  of  God  whose  names  still  live  in  the  memory  of  the 
country,  and  whose  biography  occupies  no  small  space  in  the 
recorded  history  of  her  "  worthies," — ^had  rendered  himself  so 
obnoxious  to  the  tyranny  and  irreligion  of  the  time,  that  he 
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was  ejected  firom  his  charge  more  than  a  year  before  any  of 
the  other  non-conforming  clergymen  of  the  ChurcL  I  ap- 
proached the  parish  from  the  east  The  day  was  warm  and 
pleasant ;  the  scenery  through  which  I  passed,  some  of  the 
finest  in  Scotland.  The  mountains  rose  on  the  right  in  huge 
Titanic  masses,  that  seemed  to  soften  their  purple  and  blue 
in  the  dear  sunshine,  to  the  delicate  tone  of  the  deep  sky 
beyond ;  and  I  could  see  the  yet  unwasted  snows  of  summer 
glitteiing  in  little  detached  masses  along  their  summits ;  the 
hills  of  the  middle  region  were  feathered  with  wood  ;  a  forest 
of  mingled  oaks  and  larches,  which  still  blended  the  tender 
softness  of  spring  with  the  full  foliage  of  summer,  swept  down 
to  the  path ;  the  wide  undulating  plain  below  was  laid  out 
into  fields,  mottled  with  cottages,  and  waving  with  the  yet 
UDshot  com ;  and  a  noble  arm  of  the  sea  winded  along  the 
lower  edge  for  nearly  twenty  miles,  losing  itself  to  the  west 
among  blue  hills  and  jutting  headlands,  and  opening  in  the 
east  to  the  main  ocean  through  a  magnificent  gateway  of  rock. 
But  the  little  groupes  which  I  encountered  at  every  turning 
of  the  path,  as  they  journeyed,  with  all  the  sober,  well-marked 
decency  of  a  Scottish  Sabbath  morning,  towards  the  church 
of  a  neighbouring  parish,  interested  me  more  than  even  the 
scenery.  The  clan  which  inhabited  this  part  of  the  country 
had  borne  a  well-marked  character  in  Scottish  story.  Bu- 
chanan has  described  it  as  one  of  the  most  fearless  and  war- 
like in  ^e  nortL  It  served  under  the  Bruce  at  Bannock- 
bum  ;  it  was  the  first  to  rise  in  arms  to  protect  Queen  Mary, 
on  her  visit  to  Inverness,  from  the  intended  violence  of 
Hontly ;  it  fought  the  battles  of  Protestantism  in  Germany 
under  Gustavus  Adolphus;*  it  covered  the  retreat  of  the 
English  at  Fontenoy,  and  presented  an  unbroken  frx>nt  to 

«  II  is  n  intereitiiig  ftet,  and  fltasimtei  happily  tha  high  Tespect  with  which 
the  daaaiaen  most  have  zegarded  their  general,  tha^  even  in  the  present  daj,  the 
name  Gnstainis  la  scarcely  more  common  in  Sweden  itself  than  in  this  part  of  the 
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the  enemy  after  all  the  other  allied  troops  had  quitted  l^e 
field.  And  it  was  the  descendants  of  these  veiy  men  who 
were  now  passing  me  on  the  road.  The  ragged,  robnst  form, 
half-bone,  half-musde, — the  springy  firmness  of  the  tread, — ^the 
grave,  manly  countenance, — all  gave  indication  that  the  ori- 
ginal characteristics  survived  in  their  full  strength ;  and  it 
was  a  strength  that  inspired  confidence,  not  fear.  There 
were  gray-haired,  patriarchal-looking  men  among  the  groupes, 
whose  very  air  seemed  impressed  by  a  sense  of  the  duties  of 
the  day ;  nor  was  there  aught  that  did  not  agree  with  the 
object  of  the  journey  in  the  appearance  of  even  the  youngest 
and  least  thoughtful. 

As  I  proceeded,  I  came  up  with  a  few  people  who  were 
travelling  in  a  contrary  direction.  A  Secession  meeting- 
house has  lately  sprung  up  in  the  parish,  and  these  formed 
part  of  the  congregation.  A  path  nearly  obscured  by  grass 
and  weeds  leads  from  the  main  road  to  the  parish  church. 
It  was  with  difficulty  I  could  trace  it,  and  there  were  none 
to  direct  me,  for  I  was  now  walking  alone.  The  parish  bury- 
uig-g^und,  thickly  sprinkled  with  graves  and  tombstones, 
surrounds  the  church.  It  is  a  quiet  solitary  spot  of  great 
beauiy,  lying  beside  the  sea-shore ;  and  as  service  had  not 
yet  commenced,  I  whiled  away  half  an  hour  in  sauntering 
among  the  stones,  and  deciphering  the  inscriptions.  I  could 
trace  in  the  rude  monuments  of  this  retired  little  spot  a  brief 
but  impressive  history  of  the  district  The  older  tablets, 
gray  and  shaggy  with  the  mosses  and  lichens  of  three  centu- 
ries, bear,  in  their  imcoufch  semblances  of  the  unwieldy  battle- 
axe  and  double-handed  sword  of  ancient  warfietre,  the  meet 
and  appropriate  symbols  of  the  earlier  time.  But  the  more 
modem  testify  to  the  introduction  of  a  humanizing  influence. 
They  speak  of  a  life  after  death  in  the  "  holy  texts'*  described 
by  the  poet;  or  certify,  in  a  quieb  humility  of  style  which  al- 
most vouches  for  their  truth,  that  the  sleepers  below  were 
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"  honest  men,  of  blameless  character,  and  who  feared  God." 
There  is  one  tombstone,  however,  more  remarkable  than  all 
the  others.  It  lies  beside  the  church-door,  and  testifies,  in  an 
antique  inscription,  that  it  covers  the  remains  of  the  "  gbeat. 

MAK.  OF.  GOD.  A2n>.  FAITHFVL.  MIiaSTER.  OF.  lESVS.  CHBI8T,"  who 

had  endured  persecution  for  the  truth  in  the  dark  days  of 
Charles  and  his  brother.  He  had  outlived  the  tyranny  of 
the  Stuarts,  and,  though  worn  by  years  and  sufferings,  had 
returned  to  his  parish  on  the  Eevolution,  to  end  his  course 
as  it  had  begun.  He  saw,  ere  his  death,  the  law  of  patron- 
age abolished,  and  the  popular  right  virtually  secured ;  and 
fearing  lest  his  people  might  be  led  to  abuse  the  important 
privilege  conferred  on  them,  and  calculating  aright  on  the 
abiding  influence  of  his  own  character  among  them,  he  gave 
charge  on  his  deathbed  to  dig  his  grave  in  the  threshold  of 
the  church,  that  they  might  regard  him  as  a  sentinel  placed 
at  the  door,  and  that  his  tombstone  might  speak  to  them  as 
they  passed  out  and  in.  The  inscription,  which,  after  the 
liqpse  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  hal^  is  still  perfectly  legible, 
concludes  with  the  following  remarkable  words  : — "  This. 

8TOyE.SHALL.BEAB.WITNESS.AQAIN8T.THE.PABISHI0NERS.0F.  .  . 
IF.THKT.BBING.ANE.nNGODLT.llINIBTER.IN.HERE."        Could   the 

imagination  of  a  poet  have  originated  a  more  striking  con- 
ception in  connection  with  a  church  deserted  by  all  its  better 
people,  and  whose  minister  ^ttens  on  his  hire,  useless  and 
contented  1 

I  entered  the  church,  for  the  clergyman  had  just  gone  in. 
There  were  from  eight  to  ten  persons  scattered  over  the  pews 
below,  and  seven  in  the  galleries  above ;  and  these,  as  there 
were  no  more  "  John  Clerks''  and  "  Michael  TocW*  in  the 
parish,  composed  the  entire  congregation.      I  wrapped  my- 

•  "  FMer  Oark  and  Michael  Tod  weie  the  only  Individnalfl  who,  in  a  popnlaUon 
of  thiM  thousand  sonli,  attached  their  signatorea  to  the  call  of  the  obnozioTU 
pnaentee,  Mr  Tonng,  in  the  famooi  Anchterarder  case."— iV^ote  append^  to  "  My 
SAoctt  amd  Sdioolmatttn," 
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self  up  in  my  plaid  and  sat  down,  and  ihe  service  went  on 
in  the  usual  course ;  but  it  sounded  in  my  ears  like  a  miser- 
able mockery.  The  precentor  sung  almost  alone ;  and,  ere 
the  clergyman  had  reached  the  middle  of  his  discourse,  which 
he  read  in  an  unimpasdoned,  monotonous  tone,  nearly  one- 
half  his  skeleton  congr^^on  had  fallen  asleep;  and  the 
drowsy,  listless  expression  of  the  others  showed  that^  for  every 
good  purpose,  they  might  have  been  asleep  too.  And  Sab- 
bath after  Sabbath  has  this  unfortunate  man  gone  the  same 
tiresome  round,  and  with  exactly  the  same  effects,  for  the  last 
twenty-three  years,— at  no  time  r^arded  by  the  better  clergy- 
men of  the  district  as  really  their  brother, — on  no  occasion 
recognisod  by  the  parish  as  virtually  its  minister, — ^with  a 
dreary  vacancy  and  a  few  indifferent  hearts  inside  his  church, 
and  the  stone  of  the  Covenanter  at  the  door !  Against  whom 
does  the  inscription  testify  ? — ^for  the  people  have  escaped. 
Against  the  patron,  the  intruder,  and  the  law  of  Bolingbroke, 
— ^the  Dr  Bobertsous  of  the  last  age,  and  the  Dr  Cooks  of 
the  present  It  is  well  to  learn  from  this  hapless  parish,  the 
exact  sense  in  which,  in  a  different  state  of  matters,  the  Hev. 
Mr  Young  would  have  been  constituted  minister  of  Auch- 
terarder.  It  is  well  too  to  learn,  that  there  may  be  vacancies 
in  the  Church  where  no  blank  appears  in  the  AJmanack. 

It  is  scarce  necessaiy  to  remark,  that  the  present  position 
of  the  Church  is  a  position  which  she  has  often  occupied,  or 
that  the  agitated  question  is  one  which  she  has  algitated  a 
thousand  times  before.  There  is  comfort  in  the  fact  that  we 
need  only  refer  to  her  history,  to  show  that  all  her  better 
names  have  been  invariably  on  the  one  side ;  and  that  the 
highest  praise  to  which  her  opponents  can  pretend  is,  that 
some  of  them  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  attained 
to  a  negative  character,  and  that  some  of  them  have  had  the 
merit  of  being  equivocal  There  is  comfort^  too,  in  the  re- 
flection that  what  is  morally  wrong  cannot  be  logically  right; 
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and  that  not  only  the  worthier  men,  but  also  the  sounder  ar- 
gtun^nts,  are  to  be  found  on  the  better  side.  It  is  indeed 
no  easy  matter  to  prove  that  our  clei^gymen  should  not  re- 
ceive the  people's  money  for  the  people's  good,  unless  they 
first  reoognise  an  unearUroUable  right  qfmi9appUo<Uion  in  the 
patron, — ^that  Bolingbroke's  Act  and  the  Reform  Bill  should 
alike  remain  the  law  of  the  land,  to  blend  more  than  the 
civil  liberty  of  the  freest  States  of  antiquity  with  well-nigh 
the  ghostly  despotism  of  Turkey  or  of  Home ;  or  that  men, 
through  a  sense  of  the  high  duty  which  they  owe  to  Qod, 
should  ob^  an  unjust  law,  through  whicb  Grod's  own  laws 
are  to  be  nullified,  his  Ckispel  repressed,  and  the  consciences 
of  lus  pe<^le  wronged  and  offended.  And  yet  such  are  the 
difficulties  of  at  least  our  more  extreme  opposers.  The  Lord 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session  is  unquestionably  an  able 
and  respectable  lawyer ;  but  it  is  an  over-task  fot  even  the 
Lord  President  himself  to  be  correct  and  rational  when  in  the 
wrong  j  and  lus  address  in  the  Lethendy  case  is  perhaps  not 
less  valuable  as  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  &cts  and  ar- 
guments of  which  our  opponents  can  alone  avail  themselves, 
than  even  his  Lordship's  ablest  and  most  impressive  addresses 
in  their  direct  and  proper  character. 

We  are  shown  by  Locke,  in  his  wonderful  Essay,  that 
**  confusions  making  it  a  difficulty  to  separate  two  things  that 
should  be  separated,  concern  always  two  ideas,  and  those  most 
which  most  approach  one  another."  His  Lordship,  however, 
confounds  ideas  ihe  most  distinct, — ^things  which  do  not  be- 
long to  even  the  same  category.  He  mistakes  a  duty  en- 
joined for  a  power  conferred ;  and  finds  a  mysteiy  which  he 
confesses  himself  unable  to  comprehend,  in  the  absurdity  into 
^^ch  the  mistake  necessarily  leads.  The  article  in  our  Con- 
fession quoted  by  hb  Lordship  instructs  the  civil  magistrate 
'*  to  take  order  that  unity  and  peace  be  preserved  in  the 
Church ;  that  the  truth  of  God  be  kept  pure  and  entire ;  that 
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blasphemiee  and  heresies  be  suppressed;  cormptions  and 
abuses  in  worship  and  discipline  prevented  or  reformed;" 
and  it  empowers  him,  the  better  to  fulfil  the  enjoined  dutjv 
to  call  Synods,  regarding  which  he  is  instructed  "  to  provide 
that  whatever  is  transacted  in  them  he  according  to  the  mind 
of  God,**  Now,  what^  I  ask,  can  well  be  simpler  than  this, 
especially  the  concluding  portion  of  the  passage,  which  seems 
intended  to  guard  against  the  very  possibility  of  misconcep- 
tion, and  throws  so  clear  a  light  on  what  goes  before  1  The 
mind  of  God  is  the  pxu^  and  perfect  code  embodied  in  God's 
Word, — ^the  sublime  doctrines  which  God  reveals, — ^the  high 
duties  which  He  enjoins, — ^the  pure  morality  which  He  in- 
culcates ;  and  the  magistrate,  as  the  responsible  subject  of  this 
absolute  and  immutable  code,  is  commanded  to  take  order 
that  he  not  only  conform  to  it  himself  but  that  the  Church, 
conform  to  it  too.  Strange,  however,  as  it  may  seem,  this 
explanatoiy  and  restiicting  clause, — ^this  clause,  which  lowers 
the  delegated  trust  into  a  strictly  defined  duty, — ^his  Lord- 
ship confesses  himself  totally  unable  to  understand.*  He 
had  explored  the  passage  with  so  engrossing  and  definite  .% 
conception  of  the  meaning  he  had  expected  to  find  in  it,  as 
to  have  no  eyes  for  the  meaning  which  it  actually  conveys. 
The  determining  and  defining  clause,  which  asserts  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Divine  law,  appeared  to  him  somehow  as  merely 
a  splendid  obscurity,  which  sanctioned  the  exercise  of  a  great 
though  mysterious  and  undefinable  power.     I  doubt  not  that 

*  "  WhAt  is  the  precise  meaning  of  that  pftssage  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  or  what 
is  the  jurisdiction  it  gives  to  the  civil  noagistrate ;  bnt  it  most  allude  to  something 
which  is  not  temporal.  The  mind  of  Ood  is  a  spiritual  concern ;  and  thej  [magis- 
trates] are  to  take  care  that  the  things  transacted  in  Synods  be  according  to  the 
mind  of  Ood.  Surely  this  does  not  exclude  the  civil  magistrate  from  interfering  in 
ecclesiastical  concerns.  If  words  be  capable  of  conveying  a  meaning,  it  certainly 
gives  to  the  dvil  authority  more  power  tlian  they  have  ever  exercised,  or  than,  I 
believe,  it  was  ever  meant  they  should  exercise ;  bnt  it  must  allude  to  more  than 
mere  temporal  concerns.  In  short,  I  hope  that,  on  sober  reflection,  the  Cliurch 
will  see  that  they  cannot  remain  in  the  position  of  an  Established  Church,  and  yet 
resist  the  law  which  has  made  them  an  Established  Cbuich."->Iord  Fretidenft  Ad- 
dreu.  Report,  Scot.  Ouard.,  I9th  June  1880. 
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the  ministeiB  at  the  bar  understood  the  passage  a  little  better, 
and  accepted  it  as  a  sign  that  they  were  not  standing  on  un- 
safe or  dishonourable  ground.  It  proved  perfectly  imprac- 
ticable on  this  occasion  for  every  purpose  of  the  Court  It 
passed  no  censure  on  the  minister  of  Lethendy ;  denounced 
no  threat  against  the  Presbytery  of  Dunkeld ;  and  if  it  em- 
powers Lords  of  Session  and  their  Presidents  to  enter  our 
Church  courts,  it  gives  them  at  least  .no  encouragement  to 
vote  on  the  secular  side.  The  passage  was  introduced  into 
our  Confession,  in  its  present  form,  rather  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  ninety  years  ago ;  and  there  has  it  remained  ever 
since,  as  unchanged  to  suit  the  profligacy  of  Charles  IL,  or 
the  prostitution  and  subserviency  of  his  courts  of  law,  as  when 
the  good  IVesident  Forbes  employed  his  whole  Sabbaths  in 
studying  the  "  mind  of  God,"  and  the  rest  of  the  week  in 
advancing  the  weal  of  his  country,  and  in  the  conscientious 
discharge  of  the  high  duties  of  his  office.  It  extended  to 
the  magistracy  exactly  the  same  power  which  it  does  now, 
and  breathed  exactly  the  same  spirit^  when  Middleton  intro- 
duced the  unhappy  act  which  overturned  Presbyterianism  in 
Scotland, — ^when  the  apostate  Lauderdale  renounced  the  Co- 
venant, to  become  the  remorseless  persecutor  of  his  brethren, 
— when  the  criminals  of  our  courts  were  the  martyrs  of  our 
Church, — when  the  heroic  Mackail  stood  before  the  Lords  of 
Council  with  his  leg  fixed  in  the  boot^  and  the  executioner 
struck  the  wedge  till  the  bone  was  splintered,  and  the  blood 
and  marrow  spurted  in  their  facea 

Some  of  his  Lordship's  other  mistakes  and  misconceptions 
are  scarcely  less  striking  than  the  one  just  exposed.  Error 
and  mis-statement  creep  into  his  very  fects,— error,  too,  of 
so  important  a  nature  as  entirely  to  alter  their  illustrative 
scope  and  character.  It  is  unnecessary  to  allude  a  second 
time  to  hig  Lordship's  Episcopal  argument^  so  well  backed 
by  Greek,  and  so  ill  supported  by  history.      In  his  allusion 
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to  the  eminent  Father  of  the  Secession  he  is  still  more  palp- 
ably unfortunate.      He  tells  our  better  clergymen  that  they 
have  but  one  altematiye  in  the  matter, — ^that  an  implicit  sub- 
mission to  the  law  of  patronage  is  one  of  the  express  condi- 
tions on  which  they  receive  the  support  of  the  State, — and 
that  they  must  either  unresistingly  subject  themselves  to  this 
conditional  law,  or,  like  the  good  Ebenezer  Erskine,  tiirow 
up  their  livings,  and  quit  the  Establishment ;  for  this  ex- 
cellent and  eminent  man,  finding,  as  his  Lordship  states  the 
case,  that  he  could  neither  remain  in  the  Establishment  with- 
out submitting  to  the  law,  nor  yet  submit  to  the  law  with- 
out offending  against  his  conscience,  judiciously  and  honestly 
settled  the  point  by  withdrawing  from  the  Church  and  found- 
ing the  Secession.      What  obscure  and  nameless  historian 
could  have  so  entirely  misled  his  Lordship  ?     The  statemo!it 
is  totaUy  untrue.     Erskine  did  not  withdraw  from  the  Estab- 
lishment :  he  was  thrust  out,  and  thrust  out  for  this, — that 
he  broadly  and  pointedly  condemned  the  Church  for  doing 
what  the  Court  now  requires  of  it  to  do,  and  for  not  doing 
what,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Court,  it  has  now  done.      He 
took  his  stand,  with  his  three  brethren,  on  the  broad  consti- 
tutional ground  which  had  been  occupied  by  all  the  better 
men  of  the  Church  from  the  Beformation  downwards ;  and, 
outnumbered  and  overborne  in  an  inferior  ecclesiastical  court, 
he  appealed  to  the  highest     And  there  too  he  was  outnum- 
bered and  overborne ;  but,  strong  in  the  goodness  of  his 
cause  and  the  approval  of  his  conscience,  he  would  neither 
recognise  its  censures  as  just,  nor  succumb  to  its  authority. 
And  the  Court,  by  a  commission  of  its  members,  proceeded 
to  cast  him  out  as  a  disturber  of  its  peace.      It  *' loosened 
his  pastoral  relation  to  his  charge,"  declared  his  "  parish  va- 
cant," pronounced  him  "  no  longer  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,"  and  prohibited  all  the  acknowledged  ministers 
of  the  Church  from  "  employing  him  in  any  ministerial  func- 
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tion."  Against  this  unjust  sentence  Erskine  protested  and 
appealed ;  and  the  document  is  recorded,  not  in  the  joumab 
of  the  Assembly,  but  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  country. 
He  "protested  that  his  pastoral  relation  to  his  people  should 
still  be  held  firm  and  valid  /'  that  he  should  "  still  hold  com* 
munion  with  all  and  eveiy  one  who  adhered  to  the  principles 
of  the  true  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland ;"  that  it  should 
"  still  be  held  lawful  f:>r  him  to  exercise  the  keys  of  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  government^  according  to  the  Word  of  God, 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  constitution''  of  this,  the 
"  Covenanted  Church,"  by  which  he  so  tenaciously  held ;  and 
finally,  in  the  hope  of  a  better  spirit  in  the  future,  he  "  ap- 
pealed to  the  first  /resy  faUhfal^  and  reforming  General  As* 
eemblff  of  the  Church  of  Scotland/*  *  nor  are  there  many  of 
our  worthier  ministers  who  do  not  recognise  the  full  justice 
of  the  appeal  Such  are  the  fiiots  of  the  case  as  sanctioned 
by  authentic  history,  in  opposition  to  those  adduced  by  his 
Lordship.  But  in  passing  from  the  illustration  to  the  prin- 
ciple illustrated,  it  cannot  be  improper  to  ask,  what  sort  of 
estimate  has  this  shrewd  and  able  magistrate  formed  of  the 
strength  and  importance  of  the  party  which  he  so  coolly  re- 
commends either  to  submit  to  the  law  of  patronage,  or  to  re- 
tire firom  the  Church  ?  Has  he  not  mistaken  the  staf^  on 
this  occasion,  for  the  main  army, — the  representatives  of  the 
million  for  the  million  itself  1  Or  is  it  really  the  tens  and 
hundreds  of  thousands, — the  preponderating  majority  and 
strength  of  the  countiy,  with  all  their  hereditary  hatred  and 
acquired  dislike  of  the  iniquitous  and  deprecated  law,  to 
whom  he  submits  the  alternative  ?  Eetire  from  the  Church ! 
The  Church  cannot  exist  without  ua  We  are  the  thews  and 
sinews,  the  blood  and  nerves,  of  the  Church.  Our  support 
is  easentiaUy  necessary  to  secure  their  temporalities  to  «ven 

•  Fbr  an  imptfUal  and  well-written  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Secession,  see 
"  Cbambers's  Ltirea  of  Eminent  Scotamen  i'   "  Lifb  of  ErsUne/'  toL  IL  p.  280»  Ac 
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the  clergymen  who  value  us  least ;  and  the  secession  of  our 
party  would  be  the  inevitable  ruin  of  our  opponents. 

The  misfortune  of  the  Lord  President's  address  consisted 
simply  in  this, — ^it  was  a  great  deal  too  clear.  His  Lordship 
had  to  defend  what  was  in  itself  radically  wrong ;  and,  in- 
stead of  entrenching  himself  behind  acts  of  Parliament 
happy  in  their  ambiguities,  and  precedents  of  the  Court 
which  may  in  some  instances  be  but  recorded  mistakes,  he 
came  imprudently  out  into  the  open  field  of  reason  and  of 
Scripture.  Arguments  drawn  from  the  mere  law  of  the  case 
could  have  been  combated  by  few;  but  in  drawing  them  from 
the  Bible, — a  book  at  once  the  most  decided  on  questions  of 
morals,  and  the  most  extensively  known,  and  from  reason, 
the  common  gift  and  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  ^>e- 
cies,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  understandings  of  the  entire 
community.  And  hence,  obviously  enough,  the  people  have 
been  enabled  to  change  places  with  his  Lordship.  It  is  alike 
contrary  to  the  whole  scope  of  reason  and  of  Scripture  that 
obedience  be  rendered  to  an  unjust  law ;  nor  can  there  be 
anything  more  exquisitely  absurd  than  to  confound  such  an 
obedience  with  the  mere  recognition  of  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  the  magistrate.  "  Our  Saviour,"  says  his  Lord- 
ship, "  pleaded  no  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Sanhedrim."  True ;  but  our  Saviour  never  obeyed  an  nnjust 
law.  "  Paul  pleaded  before  Felix,"  Festus,  "  and  Agrippa, 
and,"  as  the  edicts  against  the  Christians  were  not  yet 
framed,  "  he  appealed  to  Caesar."  XJndisputably ;  but  Paul 
did  not  obey  an  unjust  law.  Nor  are  we  left  to  mere  infer- 
ence in  the  matter  :  Peter  and  John,  when  brought  before  a 
council  of  rulers  and  Sadducee  elders,  assigned  good  and  suf- 
ficient reasons  why  they  should  not  submit  themselves  tO  the 
will  or  authority  of  men^  if  opposed  to  that  of  God ;  and  the 
argument  still  survives  to  urge  on  our  consciences,  that  we 
yield  not  obedience  to  an  unjust  law.      Nay,  it  is  only  no- 
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cessaty,  in  deciding  the  question,  to  inquire  why  the  Churches 
have  been  persecuted  and  the  martyrs  slain.  His  Lordship's 
law  does  not  lie  so  much  within  reach  as  his  Lordship's  fiicts 
and  arguments.  It  is  exceedingly  natural,  however,  to  judge 
of  it  from  the  company  which  it  keeps,  and  to  bear  in  mind 
that  reiy  emin^at  lawyers  have  arrived  at  veiy  opposite  con- 
clusions on  the  pointy  and  entertain  very  different  opinions. 
The  independence  of  the  Church  seems  as  decidedly  recog- 
nised by  statute  as  the  rights  of  the  patron ;  and,  besides, 
are  we  not  assured,  **  That  the  law  <md  the  opinion  of  the 
judge  are  not  always  convertible  terms^  or  one  and  the  same 
Mnffy  since  U  sometimea  may  happen  that  the  judge  may  mis- 
take the  law  f"  Now,  this  must  surely  be  good  sense,  for  it 
is  according  to  reason  and  experience ;  and  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  good  law,  for  it  occurs  in  Blackstona 

It  is  fully  admitted,  however,  that  the  decision  of  our  Courts 
has  practically  determined  the  law,  and  that  the  Church  is 
at  this  moment  as  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  patron  as  if 
her  liberties  had  never  been  asserted,  nor  her  independence 
recognised.  The  Court  of  Session  has  means  at  command 
fsT  more  convincing  than  argument^  to  compel  the  admission ; 
and  the  readiness  to  employ  these  is  fully  equal  to  the  ability. 
We  have  already  seen  one  of  the  Presbyteries  of  our  Church 
honoured  by  a  public  rebuke,  and  fines  and  imprisonment 
hang  over  another.  But  the  duty  of  our  ministers  is  not  the 
less  clear.  They  owe  it  to  themselves  and  to  their  people, 
to  their  country  and  to  their  Grod,  that  they  neither  obey  this 
iniquitous  law,  nor  yet  quit  the  Establishment  Either  al- 
ternative involves  the  ruin  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  and 
who  is  there  that  has  studied  our  country's  history  in  the  true 
spirit^  or  has  acquainted  himself  with  the  temper  of  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  the  depth  and  force  of  the  national  character, 
who  can  believe  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  destined  to 
&11  alone!    There  is  more  at  stake  in  the  agitated  question 
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than  either  rights  of  patronage  or  the  temporalities  of  the 
Church  j  and  our  Earls  of  Kinnoull,  who  have  wealth,  and 
lands,  and  titles,  as  well  as  patronages,  to  lose^  and  our  Lord 
Chancellors  and  Lord  Presidents,  who,  like  our  clergy,  derive 
their  support  from  an  establishment^  would  do  well  to  beware 
that  in  this  season  of  tempests  and  tornadoes  they  unsettle 
not  the  ballast  of  the  State.  There  are  elements  of  tremen- 
dous power  slumbering,  and  but  partially  slumbering,  auKmg 
the  masses ;  and  woe  to  the  people, — a  double  woe  to  the 
aristocracy  of  the  land, — i£  these  once  awaken  in  the  fierce 
and  untameable  fury  of  their  nature,  to  bid  defiance  to  eyery 
law,  and  to  trample  on  eveiy  privilega  God,  to  avert  the 
calamity,  and  in  his  great  and  wonted  care  for  our  country, 
is  awakening  the  old  spirit  of  the  Church, — that  free  and 
noble  spirit  which,  alike  opposed  to  despotism  in  the  ruler 
and  to  license  in  the  people,  can  brook  neither  the  grinding 
tyranny  of  the  few,  nor  yet  the  fiercer  and  more  savage  in- 
tolerance of  the  many ;  and  if  his  design  of  mercy  be  thwarted 
through  a  selfish  and  short-sifted  policy,  the  judgment  shall 
assuredly  fidl  heaviest  on  the  classes  which  ofiTend  most  Li 
the  event  of  a  popular  convulsion,  all  must  necessarily  suffer, 
and  suffer  to  no  good  end.  It  is  an  immutable  law  of  Deity, 
that  the  blessings  of  freedom  can  be  enjoyed  by  only  wise  and 
virtuous  men,  and  that  the  imcultured  and  the  vicious,  in 
their  vain  attempts  to  secure  to  themselves  an  ideal  liberty, 
f9r  which  they  are  unfitted,  shall  struggle  fruitlessly  in  a 
miserable  and  delusive  cycle  of  crime  and  sorrow,  that  ever 
returns  into  itselC  All  would  necessarily  suffer.  But  it 
could  not  be  by  the  common  people  that  the  infliction  would 
be  felt  most  severely ;  nor,  were  the  hour  already  come,  would 
the  writer  of  these  pages  exchange  his  humble  lot,  with  its 
various  adjuncts,  necessary  or  peculiar,  for  perhaps  even  the 
highest  He  has  but  little  to  lose  or  to  provoke  envy;  he 
has  been  acoustcnned  to  hardship  and  £eitigne ;  he  is  in  the 
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fall  yigonr  of  manhood ;  he  could  fight  as  a  common  soldier 
in  ^e  ranks ;  and,  if  he  survived  the  straggle,  he  might  find 
himself  occupying  a  not  lower  level  at  its  close  than  at  its 
commencement  Bat  the  aged  judges,  the  wealthy  patrons, 
the  delicately-nurtured  aristocracy  of  Scotland,  the  men  who 
have  so  much  to  lose,  which  in  a  popular  convulsion  could 
not  &il  to  be  lost^  nay,  even  the  more  eloquent  orators  and 
more  vigorous  thinkers  of  the  age,  who  have  yet  to  give  their 
first  proof  of  military  talent, — ^what  fate  do  they  augur  to 
ihemselTes  1  Have  they  secured  the  position  which  they  are 
to  occupy  in  the  struggle,  or  ascertained  the  exact  rank  which 
they  are  to  bear  among  the  new  aristocracy,  or  under  the 
second  Cromwell  ?  They  think  miserably  amiss  if  they  think 
the  people  could  not  find  leaders  without  employing  them ; 
nor  do  they  well  i^  instead  of  calculating  upon  the  formi- 
dable depth  and  momentum  of  the  yet  unbroken  waters,  they 
merely  look  (with,  I  giant,  the  natural  and  proper  contempt) 
on  the  froth  and  spume  which  idly  bubbles  on  the  surface, — 
on  the  diallow  and  futile  talent  of  demagogues  and  declaim- 
era,  80  noisy  and  obtrasive  now,  but  which,  with  the  first 
breach  in  the  barrier,  would  be  for  ever  engulphed  in  the 
torrenti 

It  is  an  unchallenged  truth,  that  it  is  not  firom  reason  we 
derive  our  highest  degree  of  knowledge,  and  that  we  lower 
the  certainty  of  the  intuitive  if  we  but  equal  it  with  the 
merely  inferrible.  It  is  according  to  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind  that  an  ascertained  &ct  should  weigh  more  than  even 
the  most  ingenious  ai^roment ;  and  it  is  on  this  principle  l^at 
the  experience  of  fourteen  years,  spent  in  the  workshed  and 
tlie  barrack,  in  almost  every  district  of  the  country,  and  among 
almost  every  class  of  the  common  people,  has  had  infinitely 
more  to  do  in  inflaencing  my  opinion  regarding  the  high  im- 
portance of  the  present  struggle,  and  the  imminent  danger 
of  the  oommimify,  than  aU  that  even  the  more  rational  waiters 
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for  a  merely  intellectaal  milleiiniuin  have  urged  on  the  one 
hand,  or  all  that  ever  the  abler  and  better  Voluntaries  have 
argued  on  the  other.  I  have  not  yet  discovered  the  elements 
of  the  coming  happiness  among  the  immense  masses  broken 
loose  from  religion.  And  though  I  can  believe,  with  even 
Voltaire,  that  great  prosperity  has  proved  prejudicial  to  the 
Ohnrcb,  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  from  prosperity  the  Church 
of  Scotland  has  most  to  dread  at  present ;  nor  have  I  found 
much  satisfaction  in  balancing  matters  between  the  asceti<s 
of  Upper  Egypt,  or  the  more  than  half-infidel  gnostics  of  the 
East,  and  the  corrupt  and  iyrannical  Churchmen  established 
by  Constantine,  Arguments  drawn  from  so  remote  and  misty 
a  period  have  but  the  effect  of  rendering  the  discussion  long 
and  the  inference  uncertain.  I  have  been  enabled  to  arrive  at 
conclusions  much  more  satisfactoiy  to  at  least  my  o  wn  j  udgment, 
than  what  I  have  found  among  the  Voluntaries  themselves. 
I  am  not  ignorant  that  the  party  has  its  truly  excellent  lay 
adherents, — its  good  and  fiiithful  ministers.  I  have  asso- 
ciated  for  months  together  with  pious  Voluntaries  from  whom 
I  differed  wonderfully  little;  and  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  have 
I  accompanied  them  to  the  meeting-house,  to  listen  with,  I 
trust,  more  than  pleasure,  to  some  of  their  better  divines ;  and 
this  in  districts — and  there  are  still  too  many  such — ^where 
the  gospel  is  not  preached  in  the  Establishment  It  has  not 
escaped  me,  however,  that  the  religious  men  of  the  party  are 
comparatively  few ;  that^  save  for  purely  political  purposes, 
they  act  but  feebly  on  the  mass  to  which  they  are  attached, 
and  not  at  all  for  good  on  the  formidable  masses  beyond ; 
thatj  in  short,  they  form  merely  the  "silver  lining  of  the 
cloud,"  and  that  there  is  enough  of  the  smoke  and  stench  of 
infidelity  in  its  obscurer  recesses  to  render  a  Voluntary  tri- 
umph the  bane  of  the  country.  The  conscientious  motives 
of  Dr  Wardlaw  and  his  better  Mends  operate  but  feebly  and 
inefficiently  on  the  thousands  who,  holding  ostensibly  by  the 
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same  opinions,  make  common  cause  with  these  good  but  mis- 
taken men,  for  accomplishing  the  same  object  I  have  met 
with  other  than  pions  Voluntaries, — and  this,  too,  in  im- 
mensely greater  numbers, — ^with  unsatisfied  and  restless  spi- 
ritsj  who,  had  not  the  controversy  been  agitated  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  would  have  opposed  themselves,  not  to  the  Estab- 
lishment, but  to  Christianity  itself;  and,  with  no  secular 
intereeft  involved  in  the  quarrel,  save  in  its  remoter  conse- 
quences, I  have  deliberately  taken  my  stand  on  the  side  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  not  more  influenced  by  a  cherished 
recollection  of  her  past  services  in  the  cause  of  Gk)d  and  hu- 
manity, or  by  a  well-grounded  confidence  in  those  pregnant 
elements  of  good  which  she  still  so  largely  retains  in  her  con- 
fltitution,  than  from  an  assured  conviction  that  the  animat- 
ing spirit  of  her  opponents  is  less  an  inspiration  than  a  pos- 
session. It  is  not  this  spirit  of  modem  Voluntaryism,  so 
unlike  that  of  the  missionary,  which  is  to  re-establish  the 
old  character  of  our  country, — to  substitute  a  pure  Chris- 
tianity for  the  semi-barbarous  and  unreasoning  infidelity  oi 
our  larger  towns, — to  fill  our  hamlets  with  such  men  as  the 
cottar  described  by  the  poet^ — ^to  sanction  the  testimony  of 
some  second  Kirkton,  or  to  justify  the  eulogium  of  some  fu- 
ture Whitefield.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  between  a  disor- 
ganizing influence  and  a  reforming  principle, — between  the 
"  revived  opinions"  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  new 
opinions  of  the  nineteenth, — ^between  a  Scotch  Parliament 
suppressing  a  corrupt  Establishment  because  it  was  Popish, 
and  a  French  convention  annihilating  a  similar  institution 
because  it  was  Christian.  It  is  reformation,  not  change, 
— Christianity,  not  Voluntaryism, — that  can  alone  save  our 
country. 

There  is  a  palpable  confusion  of  idea  in  the  main  argu- 
ment of  the  party.  It  confounds  things  essentially  different, 
— the  provided  temporalities  with  the  secular  spirit     It  re- 
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gards  a  merely  accidental  connection  as  a  neoeasaiy  and  in- 
evitable consequence ;  and  could  the  absurdity  occur  in  any 
other  than  a  semi-theological  controversy,  we  might  hear  the 
incompetency  of  Cope  or  Burgoyne  attributed  to  the  Pariia- 
mentary  grant  for  the  pay  of  the  army,  and  the  brutality  and 
gross  injustice  of  Jefferies  to  the  establishment  of  the  court 
over  which  he  presided.  We  are  content  to  trace  the  well- 
marked  distinction  in  both  the  past  history  and  present  po- 
sition of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  and  are  in  no  danger  what- 
ever of  confounding  the  vantage-ground  which  her  better 
ministers  have  occupied  to  such  good  purpose,  from  the  days 
of  Knox  until  now,  with  that  secular  spirit  which  has  op- 
pressed and  persecuted  her  in  both  the  earlier  and  later 
periods  of  her  existence, — ^in  the  one  as  an  Episcopal  form, 
— ^in  the  other  as  a  Patronage  principle^ 

Oomarty*  Aiigiut  1889. 


THE  LITEBABT  CHABAOTEB  OF  KNOL 


It  is  one  of  the  main  distinctions  of  works  prodaced  by  the 
master  minds,  whether  in  literature  or  the  fine  arts,  that  they 
contain  a  large  amount  of  thought.  There  are  books  of  no 
great  bulk  which  it  seems  scarce  possible  to  exhaust^  and  pic- 
tures which,  after  one  has  looked  at  them  for  hours  together, 
appear  just  as  fresh  and  new  as  at  first  when  one  comes  to 
look  at  them  again.  The  works  of  Hogarth  are  scarcely  less 
remarkable  for  vigour  and  condensation  of  thought  than  the 
works  of  Shakspeare ;  nor  is  Sir  David  Wilkie  a  less  &scinat- 
ing  author  than  Sir  Walter  Scott^  or  a  less  masterly  delinea- 
tor of  character.  Both  these  great  artists, — ^the  living  and 
the  dead  one, — Hogarth  and  Sir  David, — have  shown  how 
possible  it  is  for  men  of  genius  to  think  vigorously  upon  can- 
vas ;  and  that  a  elear^  readable,  condensed  style  may  be  at- 
tained in  painting  as  certainly  as  in  writing.  One  never 
tires  of  their  productiona  They  tell  admirable  stories  in  so 
admirable  a  manner,  that  the  oftener  we  peruse  them  the  bet- 
ter we  are  pleased ;  and  almost  every  story  has  its  moral. 
There  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  readable  of  Sir  David's 
pictures  which  contains  what  we  have  been  inclined  to  think 
a  gross  historical  error,  and  belies  the  character  of  a  very  great 
man.  His  "  Knox  Preaching  before  the  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation" is  unquestionably  a  splendid  composition, — ^fuU  of 

E 
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thought  and  sentiment^  but  the  main  figure  is  defective.  It 
represents  not  iStie  powerful  and  persuasiye  orator,  whose 
unmatched  eloquence  led  captiYe  the  great  minds  of  the 
countiy,  but  the  mere  fanatical  leader  of  an  unthinking 
rabble.  It  reminds  us  of  the  narrow-minded  heresiarch  de- 
scribed bj  Hume  and  Gilbert  Stuart^ — not  of  the  Tigorous- 
thoughted  worthy  apostrophized  by  the  noble  MQton  as 
"  Knox,  the  Reformer  of  a  kingdom," — ^'  a  great  man,  ani- 
mated by  the  Spirit  of  God."* 

The  labours  of  the  late  Dr  M'Orie  have  done  much  to 
disabuse  the  public  mind  regarding  the  true  character  of 
Knox,  moral  and  intellectual     Never  before  did  an  honest 

•  Mr  Gaxlyl*,  in  his  l«Uer  to  David  lAing,  Esq*  of  «he  Sfgnet  Ubnsr,  Edln- 
bugh,  on  the  project  of  a  National  Exhibition  of  Scottish  Portraits,  lefen  to  this 
work  of  Wilkie's  in  the  following  terms  :— "  No  picture  that  I  ever  saw  by  a  man 
of  genlos  can  well  be,  in  xegazd  to  aU  earnest  purposes,  a  more  perfect  fBllnre. 
Can  anything,  in  fact,  be  more  entirely  u$de»$  for  earnest  pnrposes,  more  tmllko 
what  erer  could  have  been  the  reality,  tiian  that  gross  Energnmen,  more  like  a 
boxing-butcher,  whom  he  has  set  into  a  pulpit  surrounded  with  dnq^eriea,  wtth 
fat-shouldered  women,  and  play-actor  men  in  mail,  and  labelled  Knox?**  "^th 
all  deference  to  authority  so  high  and  emphasis  so  great,  it  may  be  permitted  m 
to  doubt  whether  Mr  Miller  and  Mr  Csrlyle  hare  done  full  Justice  to  Wilkie's 
picture.  It  was  legitimate  for  the  artist  to  paint  Knox  as  a  preacher,  and  in  this 
character  his  representation  is  certainly  not  unlike  what  the  reality  would  have 
been.  Knox  in  the  pulpit  was  one  of  the  fieriest  incarnations  of  the  perfervidmm 
ingmium.  of  his  countrymen  ;  more  fiery  even,  were  that  possible,  than  Qialmers. 
James  Melville  heard  him  preach  in  1571,  the  year  before  his  death.  Such  was  his 
weakness,  that  he  went  leaning  on  a  staff,  his  neck  wrapped  in  furs,  and  supported 
by  Richard  Ballenden.  It  was  necessary  to  lift  him  to  the  pidpit,  and  on  first  en- 
tering it  he  had  to  lean  for  a  time  to  draw  breath ;  **  hot,"  says  James  in  his  old. 
dialect,  "  er  he  haid  done  with  his  sermone,  he  was  sa  active  and  vigorous,  that  he 
was  lyk  to  ding  the  pulpit  in  blads,  and  file  out  of  it"  M^lkie  had  probably  this 
passage  in  view  when  he  designed  his  picture,  an^  the  gestures  of  his  Knox  cor- 
respond as  closely  as  possible  to  Melville's  last  words.  Hie  question  whether  Wil- 
kie's choice  of  a  moment  for  representing  Knox  was  Just  and  felicitous,— whether 
it  is  thus  we  ought  to  realize  to  ourselves  the  Bef  ormer  of  Scotland,— resolves  itself 
into  this  other,  how  far  the  character  and  work  of  Knox  were  revealed  or  typified 
in  his  pulpit  appearances.  Restrained  by  the  conditions  of  his  art,  WlUde  was  forced 
to  choose  between  the  Knox  of  the  council-chamber,  or  of  the  General  Assembly, 
or  of  the  study,  and  the  Knox  of  the  pulpit.  Perhaps  he  ought  to  have  painted 
him  in  some  one  of  the  former  characters  rather  than  in  the  latter.  But  the  Bef  or- 
mation  was  much  the  work  of  preaching,  and  the  painter's  eye  of  Wllkie  was  oorrect 
in  discerning  how  Knox  preached.  It  may  be  suggested  that,  before  the  Lords  of 
the  Congregation  he  would  have  subdued  his  fire.  It  is  not  likely.  In  the  pu^iit 
least  of  all  would  he  fear  or  respect  the  face  of  man.  The  "  fat-shouldered  wtnnen, 
and  play-actor  men  in  mail,"  are  of  coarse  conventional  and  absurd.— £d. 
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and  able  man  turn  the  Btream  of  tmth  through  suoh  an 
Augean  stable  of  calnmny  and  &lsehood  as  this  admirable 
writer  in  elucidating  the  history  of  the  Reformation.  He 
accomplished  such  a  revolution  in  public  opinion  regarding 
the  characters  and  events  of  the  period,  as  the  well  chosen 
bero  of  his  first  biography  accomplished  in  its  religion. 

The  reign  of  the  dissolute  and  totally  unprincipled  Charles 
II  affected  more  than  the  mode  and  framework  of  English 
literature, — ^it  affected  its  spirit  also.  It  substituted  for  that 
indigenous  school  to  which  Shakspeare  and  Milton  belong, 
and  which,  in  a  later  time^  has  been  restored  by  Oowper  and 
Wordsworth,  the  feeble  elegancies  of  French  literature  in  the 
reign  of  Ijouis  XIY.  It  substituted  also  for  the  native  spirit 
of  Hberty  and  the  zeal  of  truth,  the  servilities  of  French 
flattery  and  French  falsehood.  It  was  in  this  reign  of  de- 
gradation, — the  reign  in  which  the  glorious  "  Paradise  Lost" 
was  described  by  a  servile  versifier  as  a  '^  poem  remarkable 
for  only  its  length,"  that  Knox  came  to  be  represented,  like 
the  blind  poet  who  so  honoured  and  cherished  his  memoiy, 
as  a  rude  and  unmannerly  fanatic.  He  had  taught  kings 
that  the  divine  right  is  not  on  the  side  of  irresponsible 
power,  but  on  the  side  of  a  well-regulated  popular  liberty. 
He  had  shown  with  irresistible  effect,  that  whatever  Grod 
has  commanded,  men  have  a  "  divine  right"  to  obey ;  and 
that  in  such  matters  kings  and  law-makers  have  no  right 
whatever  to  interfera  And  the  hereditary  despots  could 
neither  overturn  his  logic  nor  forgive  him  the  lesson.  But 
they  could  revile  and  calumniate,  and  the  creatures  whom 
they  half-fed,  half-starved,  fixed  the  calumny  in  the  literature 
of  the  tima  There  was  a  decided  improvement  in  the  fol- 
lowing age;  but  the  tone  of  its  theology,  in  at  least  the 
sister  kingdom,  was  unfavourable  to  the  character  of  Knox. 
It  was  a  time  of  spiritual  death  in  the  English  Church ;  and 
the  cry  of  fitnaticism  raised  against  the  Eeformer,  chiefly  on 
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a  civil  plea^  in  tbe  reign  of  Cliaries  IL,  was  prolonged  in  the 
reign  of  Anne  and  the  earlier  Oeorgee,  on  a  purely  religions 
one.  KaturaUy  enough,  his  beliefii  were  deemed  absurd  and 
irrational  hy  the  defiuners  and  depredators  of  Whitefield ; 
and  there  was  no  MK)rie  to  tell  the  Bundles  and  Atterburys 
of  the  time,  that  the  zealot  whom  they  contemned  and  un- 
dervalued had  been  a  fellow-labourer  in  the  English  Church 
with  its  Latimers  and  OranmerSy  and  had  lent  his  assistance 
in  framing  the  code  of  belief  which  they  themsdves  had 
professed  to  receive,  but  for  which  in  reality  th^  c%red  so 
littla 

The  tone  of  our  Scottish  literature  in  the  last  century  was 
borrowed  in  part  from  our  English  neighbours,  and  in  part 
from  the  French.  Hume,  with  lees  liveliness  but  greater 
original  powers  than  Voltaire,  condescended,  in  a  consider- 
able degree,  to  imitate  the  historical  style  of  that  volatile 
and  acoomplished  writer,  and  evinced  a  hostility  equally 
bitter  to  whatever  had  the  sacredness  of  religion  to  recom- 
mend it  Robertson,  Smollett^  Kaimes,  Adam  Smith,  Gil- 
bert Stuart,  Tytler,  and  Moore,  had  all  caught  the  English 
mode  and  the  English  spirit,  and  were,  in  at  least  as  marked 
a  degree  as  any  of  their  English  contemporaries,  tinctured 
with  infidelity.  Hence,  in  part,  the  disrespect  shown  by 
almost  all  these  writers  to  the  memory  of  Knox.  Many  of 
them,  too,  had  imagination  enough  to  evince  a  sympathy  for 
the  misfortunes  of  Mary,  which  a  sense  of  her  crimes  and 
infiimies  seems  to  have  checked  in  the  friends  and  followers 
who  would  not  fight  for  her  at  Carberry  Hill,  and  who  struck 
only  a  half-blow  in  her  quarrel  at  Langside ;  and  the  man 
who  could  attach  more  importance  to  the  religion  of  a  country 
than  to  the  smiles  of  so  fine  a  woman,  was  characterized  as 
rude  and  brutal  Robertson's  hostility  to  Knox  is  well 
known.  Even  Hume^ — ^who  was  by  much  too  cool  and  too 
sagacious  a  man  to  share  in  the  general  admiration  of  Mary, 
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Mold  ni^  with  him,  as  an  ai^gpiment  of  weighty  that>  if  he 
only  gaTe  him  up  the  Princess,  "  he  wonld  have  the  compen- 
satoiy  satis&otion-  of  seeing  the  Reformer  made  sufficiently 
ridicolona"  We  are  in  possession  of  a  volume  of  the  ''  Edin- 
burgh Magazine,"  of  the  time  when  that  periodical  was  edited 
by  Gilbert  Stuart,  and  wh^i  the  Moderate  clergy  of  the  south 
of  ^tland  were  the  chief  contributors.  The  articles  are 
temperate  throughout^  except  on  two  subjects, — ^the  Seces- 
sion and  John  Knox ;  but  when  these  are  introduced,  we 
find  that  the  writers  seem  to  have  lost  all  command  of  tem- 
per, or  to  have  r^arded  as  legitimate  the  foulest  epithets 
of  opprobrium  and  reproach.  There  is,  in  particular,  one 
article  on  Knox,  written  apparently  by  the  editor,  in  which 
our  venerable  Beformer  is  described  as  mean,  illiterate,  nar- 
row-minded, cruel,  and  libidmous ;  and  so  completely  does 
the  engraver  for  the  work  appear  to  have  entered  into  the 
writer's  spirit^  that  the  figure  in  an  accompanying  print  wants 
oaly  horns  and  a  tail  to  render  it  complete. 

But  whatever  Gilbert  Stuart  might  have  thought  of  the 
literature  of  John  Knox,  it  is  certain  the  contemporaries  of 
the  Beformer,  both  friends  and  enemies,  estimated  it  very  high. 
Nor  in  the  present  time  are  we  without  data  on  which  to  de- 
cide. The  art  of  writing  history  in  the  vernacular  tongue 
was  not  an  art  of  the  age.  Even  the  great  Bacon  Mled 
utteriy  in  this  department,  nearly  an  age  after,  and  produced, 
in  his  History  of  Henry  YIL,  a  work  which  has  been  quoted 
liberally  by  both  Lord  Kaimes  and  Sir  Bichard  Steele,  to  show 
how  very  badly  history  may  be  written.  Knox*s  "  History  of 
tbeBeformation"  isimmensely  superior  to  the  history  of  Bacon. 
It  displays  more  freedom  and  more  power.  There  is  a  dnr 
matic  effect  in  some  of  the  dialogues  altogether  fSMjcinating 
and  there  are  touches  of  such  simple  pathos  in  the  narrative 
that  they  affect  even  to  tears.  "  "We  would  instance  the  closing 
scene  in  the  life  of  the  martyr  Wishart^  as  described  in  the 
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first  volume.  No  one  can  glance  OTer  the  passage  without 
being  convinced  that  the  heart  of  the  writer  was  a  heart  ten- 
der and  compassionate  in  the  first  degree.  We  doubt  not 
that  it  was  written  with  wet  eyes  and  a  swelling  heart  He 
relates  with  almost  New  Testament  simplicity,  how  the  ''  said 
Mr  GJeorge  Wishart,  departing  from  the  town  of  Hadding- 
ton" under  a  presentiment  of  death,  "took  good  night  for 
ever  of  aU  his  acquaintances,"  and  "  how  John  Knox  pressing 
hard  to  go  with  him,"  the  devoted  man  said,  "  Nay,  return 
to  your  children,  God's  people^  and  God  bless  you ; — one  is 
sufficient  for  a  sacrifice."  And  how  "  the  said  John  Knox 
unwillingly  obeyed."  He  relates,  &rther,  after  narrating 
the  apprehension  and  trial  of  the  martyr,  "  that  the  fire  was 
made  ready,  and  the  stake,  at  the  west  port  of  the  Castle  of 
St  Andrews,  near  to  the  Priory;  and  that^  directly  over 
against  the  place,  the  Castle  windows  were  hung  with  rich 
hangings,  and  velvet  cushions  laid  for  the  Cardinal  and  the 
prelates,  who  came  to  feast  their  eyes  with  the  torments  of 
this  innocent  man ;"  how  that^  "  dreading  lest  he  should  be 
rescued  by  his  friends,  the  Cardinal  had  commanded  that  all 
the  ordnance  of  the  Castle  should  be  bent  right  against  the 
place  of  execution,  and  had  ordered  the  gunners  to  be  ready 
standing  beside  their  guns,  until  such  time  as  his  victim  was 
burnt  to  ashes ;"  how,  "  all  this  being  done,  they  bound  Mr 
Greorge's  hands  behind  his  back,  and  with  sound  of  trumpet 
led  him  forth  with  the  soldiers  from  the  Castle  to  the  place 
of  their  cruel  and  wicked  execution,-**  how,  ^^  cuke  came  forth 
of  the  CasUe  gate^  there  met  him  certain  beggars  asking  of  him 
almSf  for  God's  sake,  to  whom  he  answered,  ^  I  toant  my  hands 
whereunthlioaswonttogiveyoualms;  hUthemercifkd  Lord^ 
of  his  benignity  and  abundant  grace^  thatfeedeth  all  men,  vouch' 
safe  to  give  you  necessaries,  both  tmto  you/r  body  and  souls/  " 
how,  "  after  this,  he  was  led  to  the  fire  with  a  rope  about  his 
neck  and  a  chain  of  iron  about  his  middle ;  and  how^  kneel- 
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ing  down  beside  the  £Eiggots,  he  rose  again,  and  thrice  said 
these  words,  'O  thou  Sovereign  of  the  world,  have  mercy 
npon  me  ;  Father  of  Heaven,  I  commend  my  spirit  into  thy 
holy  hands/*'  how,  "when  he  had  made  this  prayer,  he 
tamed  unto  the  people  and  said,  '  I  beseech  you.  Christian 
brethren  and  sisters,  that  ye  be  not  offended  at  the  Word  of 
God,  for  the  affliction  and  torment  which  ye  see  ready  pre^ 
pared  for  me ;  but  I  exhort  you  that  you  love  the  Word  of 
Qod,  and  suffer  patiently,  and  with  a  comfortable  heart,  for 
the  Word's  sake,  which  is  your  undoubted  salvation  and  ever- 
lasting com£[>rt  /  "  how  that  "  many  more  &ithful  words  he 
spake  unto  them,  taking  no  heed  or  care  of  the  cruel  tortures 
prepared  for  him  /'  and  how,  "  by  and  by,  the  trumpet  sound- 
ing, he  was  tied  to  the  stake,  and  the  fire  kindled  /'  how 
**the  captain  of  the  CasUe^forthe  love  he  bore  to  Mr  Wi8har% 
drew  $0  near  to  the  fire  that  the  flame  thereof  did  him  hamif 
and  urged  him  to  be  of  good  courage,  and  to  beg  from  God 
the  forgiveness  of  his  sins  ;*'  and  how  the  martyr  answered 
him  thus  from  the  flames,  " '  The  fire  torments  my  body,  but 
no  ways  abates  my  spirit ;' "  how  "  then  Mr  Wishart^  look- 
ing stead&stly  towards  the  Cardinal,  said,  '  He  who  in  such 
state  firom  that  high  place  feedeth  his  eyes  with  my  torments, 
within  few  days  shall  be  hanged  out  at  the  same  window,  to  be 
seen  with  asmuch  ignominyas  he  nowleaneth  there  in  pride  /' 
uid  how,  finally,  ''in  short  space  thereafter,  the  fire  being 
very  great>  he  was  consumed  to  powder."  We  can  believe 
thftt  the  man  who  wrote  this  affecting  narrative, — the  ''ruffian 
Knox," — the  "  barbarian  who  made  Mary  weep^" — ^told  his 
Queen  the  very  truth  when  he  assured  her  that  "he  de- 
lij^ted  not  in  the  weeping  of  any  of  €(od's  creatures, — ^yea^ 
that  he  could  scarce  abide  the  tears  of  his  own  boys  when  his 
own  hands  coirected  them."  Love  and  pity  were  assuredly 
DO  unwonted  emotions  in  the  large  heart  of  him  who  "  never 
feared  the  &ce  of  man." 
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It  is  not  as  a  bistorian,  however,  that  the  literary  charac- 
ter of  £[i)ox  can  be  rated  highest.  His  history,  unlike  Bacon's^ 
which  is  rather  overlaboured  than  the  reverse,  seems,  so  £ur 
as  regards  composition,  to  have  been  carelessly  written, — ^in 
the  midsty  doubtless,  of  the  ceaseless  round  of  harassing  em- 
ployments in  which  the  latter  portion  of  his  life  was  spent. 
It  is  in  his  shorter  compositions  that  his  great  ability  as  a 
writer  is  best  shown ;  and  with  some  of  these  before  us,  we 
speak  advisedly  when  we  assert  that  he  was  decidedly  the  first 
man  of  either  kingdom  who  wrote  what  would  be  deemed  a 
good  English  style,  tested  by  the  present  standard.  There 
is  a  mellifluous  flow  and  thorough  ease  in  his  sentences  alto- 
gether astonishing,  when  we  take  into  account  the  stiff  in- 
flexibility of  the  English  language  at  that  period,  as  shown 
in  the  prose  writings  of  even  his  abler  contemporaries.  Whole 
colonies  of  half-naturalized  Greek  and  Latin  words  had  been 
just  brought  into  the  language ;  and,  as  if  unsuited  to  its  ge- 
nius, they  performed  their  work  clumsily  and  heavily  in  even 
the  hands  of  superior  men.  We  instance  the  earlier  homi- 
lies of  the  English  Church.  Almost  every  member  of  every 
sentence  in  these  compositions  is  broken  into  two  parts,  the 
last  of  which  generally  repeats  in  Baacon  English  the  idea 
which  in  the  first  is  expressed  in  Labimzed  EnglisL  And 
hence  their  stiff  aend  peculiar  verbosity  of  style.  In  the  more 
carefully  written  compositions  of  Knox  there  is  none  of  this. 
Johnson  has  remarked  of  Milton,  that  the  ''  heat  of  his  ge- 
nius sublimed  his  learning,"  and  threw  off  merely  the  finer 
and  more  subtle  parts  into  his  poetiy.  In  the  same  way,  tiie 
goiius  of  the  great  Beformer  seems  to  have  fused  into  one 
pliant  and  homogeneous  mass  the  language  which,  when  em- 
ployed by  men  of  a  lower  ordei^  was  so  heterogeneous  and 
untractable.  He  seemed  as  if  bom  to  anticipate  the  improve- 
m^its  and  refinements  of  an  age  yet  distant^  and  this  not 
merely  in  his  knowledge  of  things,  but  in  his  command  of 
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words.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  lias  been  described  by  some  of 
our  higher  critics  as  the  first  good  prose  writer  of  England  ; 
we  beg  to  submit  to  the  reader  the  following  prayer,  written 
by  Knox  during  the  reign  of  Mary  of  Guise,  nearly  an  age, 
be  it  remarked,  before  Sir  Walter  produced  the  great  work 
on  which  his  fame  as  a  writer  chiefly  rests.  We  know  not 
in  the  compass  of  our  literature  a  more  interesting  composi- 
tion. It  was  written  at  a  time  when  the  ashes  of  Walter  Mill 
still  blackened  the  public  square  of  St  Andrews,  and  gives 
us  no  inadequate  idea  of  the  power  of  that  eloquence  chosen 
by  Deity  as  his  honoured  instrument  for  the  reformation  of 
a  kingdom.  We  adopt  the  punctuation  and  spelliog  of  the 
oldest  edition  we  have  yet  seen, — ^that  of  the  year  1600. 

A  Complaint  of  the  Tyranme  used  etganut  the  Satncte  of  God,  eontatning 
a  Confeesion  of  our  Smnet,  and  a  Prayer  for  the  Deliverance  and 
Preservation  of  the  Church,  and  Confusion  of  the  EnemMS, 

Etern&II  and  everlasting  God,  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
hast  commanded  us  to  pray,  and  promised  to  hear  us,  even  when  we  doe 
ctJl  from  the  pit  of  desperation,  the  miseries  of  these  our  most  wicked 
dayes  compel  us  to  poure  forth  before  thee  the  compliuntes  of  our 
wretched  hearts,  oppressed  with  sorrow.  Our  eyes  doe  behold,  and  our 
eares  doe  heare,  the  calamities  and  oppression  which  no  tongue  can 
expresse,  neither  yet,  alas,  doe  our  dull  hearts  rightlie  consider  the 
same ;  for  the  heathen  are  entred  into  thine  inheritance,  they  have  pol- 
luted thy  sanctuarie,  prophaned  and  abolished  thy  blessed  institutions, 
moste  cruellie  murthered,  and  daylie  doe  murther  thy  deare  children  ; 
thou  hast  exalted  the  arm  and  force  of  our  enemies,  thou  hast  exposed  us 
a  prey  to  ignominie  and  shame,  before  such  as  persecute  thy  trueth ; 
their  wayes  doe  prosper,  they  glorie  in  mischiefe,  and  speake  proudUe 
against  the  honour  of  thy  name ;  thou  goest  not  forth  as  captaane  before 
our  hostes ;  the  edge  of  our  sworde,  which  sometimes  was  most  sharpe, 
is  now  blunte,  and  doeth  retume  without  victorie  in  batteU. 

It  appeareth  to  our  enemies,  O  Lord,  that  thou  hast  broken  that 
league  which  of  thy  mercie  and  goodnesse  thou  hast  made  with  thy 
diorch :  For  the  libertie  which  they  have  to  Idll  thy  children  like  sheep, 
mod  to  shed  their  blood,  no  man  resisting,  doeth  so  blind  and  puffe  them 
up  with  pride,  that  they  ashame  not  to  afSrme,  that  thou  regardest  not 
our  intreating.     Thy  long  suffering  and  patience  maketh  them  bold  from 
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craeltie  to  proceed  to  the  blipbfimift  of  thj  luane.  And  in  the  ] 
season,  alM,  we  do  not  consider  the  heaTenesse  of  our  sinnes,  ^lidi  kog 
hftye  deserved  at  thy  hands  not  onlie  these  temporal!  plagmw,  hot  also 
the  torments  prepared  for  the  inobedient ;  for  we  knowing  thy  blessed 
will,  hftve  not  applyed  our  diligence  to  obey  the  same,  bat  hftve  followed, 
for  the  most  part,  the  vaine  oonTenation  of  the  blinde  world :  and  there- 
fore in  veiie  justice  hast  thou  visited  oar  onthankfulnesse.  But,  O  Lord, 
if  thou  shalt  observe  and  keep  in  mind  for  ever  the  iniquities  of  thy  diil- 
dren,  then  shall  no  flesh  abide  nor  be  saved  in  thy  presence.  And 
therefore  we,  convicted  in  oar  own  oonsdenoe,  that  most  jnstHe  we 
suffer,  as  punished  by  thy  hand,  doe  nevertheless  call  for  merde,  accord- 
ing to  thy  pronuse :  And  first  we  desire  to  be  corrected  with  the  rodde 
of  thy  children,  by  the  which  we  nifty  be  brought  to  a  perfect  hatred  of 
'  sinne,  and  of  ourselves ;  «nd  therefore,  that  it  would  please  thee,  lor 
Christ  Jesus  thy  Sonne's  sake,  to  shew  us,  and  to  thy  whole  Charcfa 
universally  persecuted,  the  same  favour  and  grace  that  sometimes  thoa 
diddest,  when  the  chief  members  of  the  same  for  anguish  and  fear  were 
compelled  to  crie.  Why  have  the  nations  raged  t  Why  have  the  people 
made  oproaresT  Any  why  have  princes  and  kings  conjured  against 
thine  anointed  Christ  Jesos  t  Then  diddest  thou  wonderf^dlie  assist  and 
preserve  thy  small  and  dispersed  flock ;  then  diddest  thou  burst  the 
banes  and  gates  of  yron ;  then  diddest  thou  shake  the  foundations  of 
strong  prisons,  then  diddest  thou  plague  the  cruell  persecutors ;  and  then 
gaveet  thou  tranquilitie  and  rest,  after  those  raging  stormes  and  eruell 
afflictions. 

O  Lord,  thou  remainest  one  for  ever ;  we  have  offended,  and  are  on- 
worthie  of  anie  deliverance  ;  but  worthie  art  thou  to  be  a  true  and  con- 
stant God,  and  worthie  is  thy  deare  Sonne,  Christ  Jesus,  that  thoa 
shouldest  glorifie  his  name;,  and  revenge  the  blasphemie  spoken  against 
the  trueth  of  his  gospel,  which  is  by  our  adversaries  damned  as  a  doctrine 
deoeaveable  and  false.  Yea^  the  blood  of  thy  Sonne  is  trodden  under 
feet,  in  that  the  blood  of  his  members  is  shed  for  witnessing  of  thy 
trueth ;  and  therefore,  O  Lord,  behold  not  the  unworthinesse  of  us  that 
call  for  the  redresse  of  these  enormities,  neither  let  our  imperfections  stop 
thy  mercies  from  us ;  but  behold  the  face  of  thine  anointed  Christ  Jesus, 
and  let  the  equitie  of  our  cause  prevaile  in  thy  presence ;  let  the  blood 
of  thy  saincts  which  is  shed  be  openlie  revenged  in  tiie  eyes  ci  thjr 
Church,  that  mortall  men  may  know  the  vanitie  of  their  counseDs,  and 
that  thy  children  may  have  a  taste  of  thine  eternal  goodnesse.  And 
seeing  that  from  that  man  of  sinne,  that  Jtomane  Antichrist,  the  chiefe 
adversarie  to  thy  deare  Sonne,  doth  all  iniquitie  spring,  and  misohiefe 
proceede,  let  it  please  thy  Fatherlie  merde,  more  and  more  to  reveale 
his  deceit  and  tyrannic  to  the  world:  open  the  eyes  of  princes  and  magis* 
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tratee,  thftt  clearly  they  may  see  how  BhAmefullie  they  have  bene  abused 
lyy  his  deceaveable  wayee ;  how  by  him  they  are  compelled  most  oniellie 
to  shed  the  blood  of  thy  saincts,  and  by  violence  refuse  thy  new  and 
eternal  Testament;  that  they  in  deep  consideration  of  tiiese  grivous 
oflTenoes,  may  unfainedlie  lament  their  horrible  defection  from  Christ 
Jesus  thy  Sonne ;  from  henceforth  studying  to  promote  his  glorie  in  the 
dominions  committed  to  their  charges,  tiiat  so  yet  once  agMn  the  glorie 
of  tiiy  gospell  may  appeare  to  the  world.  And  seeing  also  that  the  chief 
strength  of  that  odious  beast  consisteth  in  the  dissension  of  princes,  let 
it  please  thee,  O  Father,  which  hast  claimed  to  thyself  to  be  called  the 
God  of  Peace,  to  unite  and  knitte  in  perfect  love  tiie  hearts  of  all  tiiose 
that  look  for  the  life  everlasting.  Let  no  craft  of  Sathan  move  them  to 
waire  one  against  another,  neither  yet  to  maiTrtaine  by  their  force  and 
strength  that  kingdome  of  darknesse  ;  but  rather  that  godlie  they  may* 
consfnre  Ruminated  by  thy  Word),  to  root  out  from  among  them  all 
superstition  with  the  maintainers  oi  the  same. 

These,  thy  graces,  O  Lord,  we  unfainedlie  desire  to  be  poured  forth 
upon  all  realms  and  nations  ;  but  principallie,  according  to  that  dnetie 
which  thou  requirest  of  us,  we  most  eamestlie  desire  that  the  heartes  of 
the  inhabitants  of  England  and  Scotland,  whom  the  malice  and  craft  of 
Sathan,  and  of  his  suf^rtes,  of  manie  yeen  have  dissevered,  may  con- 
ixnae  in  that  godlie  unitie  which  now,  of  late,  it  hath  pleased  thee  to  give 
ihem,  being  knitte  together  in  the  unitie  of  thy  Word  :  Open  their  eyes 
that  deailie  they  may  behold  tiie  bondage  and  miserie  which  is  purposed 
against  them  both ;  and  give  unto  them  wisdome  to  avoide  the  same,  in 
such  sort  that,  in  Uieir  godlie  Concorde,  thy  name  may  be  glorified,  and 
thy  dispersed  flock  comforted  and  relieved. 

The  oonmionwealthes,  O  Lord,  where  thy  gospell  is  trulie  preached, 
and  harbour  granted  to  the  aflSicted  members  of  Christ's  bodie,  we  com- 
mend to  thy  protection  and  merde ;  be  thou  unto  them  a  defence  and 
buckler.  Be  thou  a  watchman  to  tiieir  walles,  and  a  peipetuall  safeguard 
to  their  cities,  that  the  crafty  assaults  of  their  enemies,  repulsed  by  thy 
power,  thy  gospell  may  have  free  passage  from  one  nation  to  another ; 
and  let  aU  preachers  and  ministers  of  the  same  have  the  gifts  of  thy 
Holie  Spirit  in  such  aboundance  as  thy  godlie  wisdome  shall  know  to  be 
expedient  for  the  perfect  instruction  of  that  flock  which  thou  hast  re- 
deemed with  the  precious  blood  of  thine  onlie  and  well-beloved  Sonne 
Jesus  Christ.  Purge  their  hearts  from  all  kind  of  superstition,  from 
ambition,  and  vaine  glorie,  by  which  Sathan  continuallie  laboureth  to 
■tirre  up  ungodlie  contention,  and  let  them  so  consent  in  the  unitie  of 
thy  tmeth,  that  neither  the  estimation  which  they  have  of  men,  neither 
the  vaine  opinions  which  they  have  oonceiyed  by  their  writinges,  prevails 
in  them  against  the  deaie  understanding  of  thy  blessed  Word. 
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And  now,  iMt,  O  Lord,  we  moste  htimblie  beseeoh  thee,  according  to 
that  prayer  of  thy  deare  Sonne  our  Lord  Jesi]%  so  to  saaotifie  and  ooo- 
flnneoi  in  thine  eternal  veritie,  that  neither  the  lore  of  life  tenqKoal,  nor 
yet  the  f eare  of  torments  and  oorporall  death,  cauae  ns  to  denie  the  same 
when  the  oonfeaaion  of  our  faith  shall  be  required  of  us ;  but  so  asdst  us, 
with  the  power  of  thy  Spirit,  that  not  onUe  boldlie  we  may  confess  Thee, 
O  Father  of  mercies,  to  be  the  true  God  alone,  and  whom  thou  hast  sent, 
our  Lord  Jesus,  to  be  the  only  Saviour  of  the  world,  but  also,  that  oon- 
stanthe  we  may  withstand  all  doctrine  repugning  to  thy  etemall  trueth, 
revealed  to  us  in  thy  most  blessed  Word.  Bemove  from  our  hearts  the 
blind  love  of  ourselves ;  and  so  rule  thou  all  the  actions  of  our  life,  that 
in  us  thy  godlie  name  may  be  glorified,  thy  Church  edified,  and  Sathan 
finally  confounded  by  the  power  and  means  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to 
Vhom,  with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  all  praise  and  gloiy,  before 
thy  congregation  now  and  ever. 

Arise,  O  Lord,  and  let  thine  enfflnifis  be  ashamed,  let  them  flee  from 
thy  presence  that  hate  thy  godly  name ;  let  the  grones  of  thy  prisoners 
enter  in  before  thee,  and  preserve  by  thy  power  such  as  be  appointed  to 
death  ;  let  not  thine  enemies  thus  triumph  to  the  end,  but  let  them  un- 
derstand, that  against  thee  thoy  fight:  preserve  and  defend  the  vine 
which  thy  right  hand  hath  planted,  and  let  all  nations  see  the  gloiy  of 
thine  Anointed. 

Hasten,  Lord,  and  tairie  not. 

—March  4,  1840. 
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[These  Alleles  upon  Dr  ThomM  M'Chrie  have  no  direct  bea^ 
IHvnption  oentroTenj.  They  iUustrate,  howeveri  in  a  way  eminently 
dear  and  pertinent,  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  principles  then  at 
stake  were  apprehended  by  Mr  Miller,  and  constitute  a  masterly  sketch 
of  the  beginnings  of  tiie  contest  in  connection  with  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  Scotland  in  the  present  oentmy.  For  these  reasons,  and  on  aoeoont 
of  their  intrinsic  yalae,  as  embracing  a  powerful  and  Tivid  delineation  of 
one  of  the  greatest  Presbyterian  divines,  it  has  been  deemed  proper  to 
give  them  a  place  in  the  volume.] 


It  is  now  sixteen  years  since  we  first  saw  the  late  Dr  M*Cria 
We  had  learned  to  love  and  respect  him  at  even  an  earlier 
period,  not  merely  as  an  honest  and  truly  able  man,  but  also 
as  a  genuine  type  and  representative  of  the  Christian  patriots 
of  Scotland, — ^those  worthies  of  other  days,  whose  names  we 
had  been  tanght  to  pronounce  in  our  childhood  as  at  once  the 
wisest  and  warmest  friends  of  the  people.  All  our  sympa- 
thies, national,  Presbyterian,  and  literary,  had  taken  part 
together  in  our  admiration  of  the  historian  of  Knox.  There 
was  an  air  of  positiye  romance  about  his  history  as  a  man  of 
letters,  which,  by  exciting  our  imagination,  endeared  him  to 
us  the  more.  Waller  has  remarked  of  the  poet  Denham, 
"That  he  broke  out  like  the  Irish  Rebellion,  threescore 
thousand  strong  when  nobody  was  aware  or  in  the  least  sus- 
pected it"     But  with  how  much  more  force  does  the  remark 
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apply  to  Dr  M*Crie  1     Half  the  literary  power  of  the  countiy 
had  been  employed  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  in  black- 
ening the  memory  of  our  noble-hearted  Reformers.     Hume, 
at  once  the  shrewdest  infidel  that  ever  opposed  the  truth, 
and  the  ablest  historian  that  ever  perverted  it^  had  done  his 
worst     Gilbert  Stuart^  no  mean  writer,  had  done  his  worst 
too,  and  in  even  a  bitterer  spirit     Tytler,  Whitaker,  and  a 
whole  host  of  others,  including  some  of  our  most  popular 
poets,  had  followed  in  their  track ;  and  the  pictures  of  the 
more  wary  but  not  less  insidious  Hobertson, — ^pictures  i]lus> 
trative  of  the  remark  of  Pope,  that  what  men  are  taught  to 
pity  they  soon  learn  to  lore, — had  prejudiced  the  public 
mind  even  more  powerfully  against  the  opponents  of  Mary 
than  the  attacks  of  more  open  assailants.     The  memory  of 
Knox  and  his  coadjutors  was  pilloried  in  the  literature  of  the 
country ;  every  witling;  as  he  passed  by,  flung  his  handful 
of  filth ;  and  that  portion  of  our  Presbyterian  people  who, 
looking  into  the  past  through  the  religious  medium,  and  be- 
lieving that  our  Heformers,  as  men  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
the  truth,  were  far  different  from  what  our  literati  repre- 
sented them,  could  only  retain  for  themselves  the  juster  esti- 
mate of  their  fathers  regarding  them,  without  influencing  in 
the  least  the  opinions  of  their  contemporaries.    Such  was  the 
state  of  things  when  a  nameless  champion  entered  the  lista^ 
and  threw  down  his  gauntlet  in  the  cause  of  Knox  and  the 
Reformers.     Who  or  what  was  he  ?     A  person  who  had  been 
engaged  a  few  years  before  in  some  obscure  squabble,  which 
he  had  seemed  to  think  of  vast  importance,  forsooth,  but 
which  had  interested  no  one  but  himself  and  the  opponents 
who,  with  the  aid  of  the  Court  of  Session,  had  piU  him  dawn^ 
and  which  really  no  one  had  thought  worth  while  trying  to 
understand.     Well,  but  what  was  the  result  on  this  occasion  ? 
The  literature  of  a  whole  century  went  down  before  him, — 
Hume,  Stuart)  Tytler,  Whitaker,  Robertson,  and  the  poeta, 
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— aU  the  great  names  among  the  dead  ;  and  the  living, — ^men 
of  a  lower  stature^ — ^he  foiled  with  scarce  half  an  effort  All 
went  down  who  opposed  him,  and  the  rest  stood  warily  aloo£ 
The  £Bur  known  **  Chaldee  manuscript,"  so  much  more  wittj 
than  reverent,  is  happy  in  its  description  of  this  redoubtable 
champion  ;  for,  with  all  its  mixture  of  the  grotesque,  it  has 
at  once  the  merit  of  beyag  poetical  and  trua  "  And  the 
Griffin,''  says  the  Manuscript,  "  came  with  a  roll  of  the  names 
of  those  whose  blood  had  been  shed,  between  his  teeth ;  and 
I  saw  him  standing  over  the  body  of  one  that  had  been  buried 
long  in  the  grave,  defending  it  from  all  men ;  and,  behold, 
there  were  none  which  durst  come  near  him/' 

We  had  just  passed  our  first  week  in  this  part  of  the 
oountiy,  a  little  out  of  town,  early  in  1824,  and  had  walked 
into  Edinburgh  on  the  Sabbath  morning  to  see  the  Doctor 
and  hear  him  preach.  Only  two  evenings  before,  we  had 
been  sauntering,  after  the  labours  of  the  day,  along  one  of 
the  green  lanes  of  Llberton,  and  had  met  with  a  gentleman 
whose  appearance  had  struck  us  as  being  as  much  the  reverse 
of  commonplace  as  any  we  had  ever  seen.  He  was  an  erect, 
sparer  tall  man, — ^rather  above,  we  should  have  supposed, 
than  under  six  feet^  though  perhaps  his  carriage,  which  had 
much  quiet  dignity  in  it,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  militaiy  air, 
might  have  led  to  an  over-estimate.  The  countenance  was 
pale,  we  would  have  said  almost  sallow,  and  the  cast  of  ex- 
pression somewhat  melancholy ;  but  there  was  a  wakeful 
penetration  in  the  dark  eyes,  and  an  air  of  sedate  power  and 
reflection  so  legibly  stamped  on  every  feature,  that  we  were 
irresistibly  impressed  with  the  idea  he  could  be  no  ordinary 
man.  We  stood  looking  after  him.  He  wore  a  brown 
great-coat  over  a  suit  of  black,  the  neck  a  good  deal  whitened 
by  powder ;  aud  the  rim  of  the  hat  behind,  which  was  slightly 
turned  up,  bore  a  similar  stain.  Who  can  that  possibly  be  ) 
we  thought     Shall  we  impart  to  the  reader  the  recollection 
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whieh  flashed  into  our  mind, — ^from  an  assodation  awakened, 
doubtless,  by  what  we  deemed  the  half-military,  half-deiical 
air  of  the  stranger, — ^it  was  that  of  Sir  Richard  Steele's  story 
of  the  devout  old  military  chaplain,  who,  on  being  insulted 
by  a  foul-mouthed  blasphemous  young  officer,  challenged  him, 
fought  and  disarmed  him,  and  then,  ere  he  took  him  to  mercy, 
made  him  kneel  down  and  ask  pardon,  not  of  him,  but  of  the 
Being  whom  he  had  blasphemed  On  the  Sunday  morning 
we  contrived  to  find  our  way  to  the  Doctor  s  chapel  about 
half  an  hour  ere  divine  service  began,  and  planted  ourselves 
in  one  of  the  empty  pews  (for  the  congregation  had  not  yet 
assembled),  in  firont  of  the  pulpit  The  people  b^an  to 
gather ; — ^we  thought,  but  it  might  not  be  so,  that  more  than 
the  usual  proportion  were  elderly;  a  respectable  looking 
well-dressed  man,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  funily,  en- 
tered the  pew  which  we  had  so  unceremoniously  appropri- 
ated, and  we  rose  to  leave  it  for  the  passage,  a  good  deal 
abashed  at  feeling,  for  the  first  time,  that  we  were  an  in- 
truder, for  we  had  thought  previously  of  only  the  Doctor. 
The  man,  however,  politely  insisted  that  we  should  keep  our 
seat ;  on  sitting  down  again,  we  found  that  the  Doctor  had 
meanwhile  entered  the  pulpit^  and  we  at  once  recognised  in 
the  historian  of  Knox  and  Melville  the  military  chaplain 
whom  we  had  met  in  the  green  lana 

We  were  first  struck  by  the  great  simplicity  of  his  man- 
ner. It  reminded  us  of  a  remark  of  Robertson's  on  his  re- 
turn from  his  visit  to  London,  immediately  after  the  publi- 
cation of  his  History  of  Scotland.  The  extraordinaiy  merit 
of  the  work  had  introduced  him  to  all  the  more  eminent 
literati  of  the  time  ;  and  he  was  asked,  on  coming  back,  by  a 
friend  in  Edinburgh,  whether  he  thought  the  celebrated  men, 
his  new  acquaintances,  varied  as  they  were  in  genius  and 
acquirement^  had  any  one  trait  in  common.  '^  Yes,"  replied 
the  historian,  '*  one  tiait  at  least^  and  a  very  striking  one ; 
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—-an  the  trolj  great  among  tbem  are  marked  by  a  child-like 
simplicity  of  manner."     The  service  went  on.     There  was  a 
solemn  impressiveness  about  the  Doctor's  prayers,  which 
were,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  extempore,  that  was  well 
suited  to  lead  our  thoughts  from  himself  to  the  Being  whom 
he  addressed     There  was  little  exertion  of  voice,  and  no 
striking  combinations  of  set  phrases,  fine,  doubtless,  when  they 
are  new,  but  on  which  it  is  possible  to  ring  the  changes  until 
they  become  commonplace  and  lose  their  meaning ;  but  t^ere 
was  what  was  much  better, — a  continuous  stream  of  thought, 
sobered  by  a  feeling  of  devout  reverence^  which  found  ready 
entrance  into  the  mind,  and  subdued  it  into  seriousness. 
He  entered  upon  his  discourse.     We  were  again  struck  by 
the  great  simplicity  of  his  manner  and  style,  and  listened, 
rather  soothed  and  pleased  by  his  lucid  statements  of  im- 
portant truths,  grounded,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  on 
a  deep  substratum  of  serious  feelings  than  surprised  by  any 
marked  originality  of  view.     By  and  by,  however,  when  the 
first  obvious  principles  were  laid  down,  the  Doctor  began  to 
draw  inferences.     Ah  !  thought  we,  as  we  sat  up  erect  in 
the  pew,  there  now  is  something  we  never  heard  before.    The 
discourse,  simple  and  quiet  at  its  commencement^  had  assumed 
a  new  character.      The  imquestioned  but  common  truths 
were  but  the  foundations  of  the  edifice ;  the  edifice  itself 
was  such  a  one  as  the  historian  of  Knox  and  Melville  could 
alone  have  erected.     There  were  remarks  on  human  nature^ 
that>  firOm  their  graphic  shrewdness,  reminded  us  of  Crabbe, 
and  yet  the  mode  was  entirely  different ;  there  were  gleams 
of  fancy  that^  fisdling  for  a  moment  on  some  of  the  remoter 
recesses  of  the  subject^  lighted  them  up  into  sudden  bright- 
nesB,  and,  when  fully  shown,  the  gleam  disappeared ;  there 
were  strokes  of  eloquence,  condensed  at  times  into  a  single 
sentence,  that  found  their  way  direct  to  the  heart ;  and  fiu: 
oondusioDS  attained  by  a  few  steps  through  vistas  of  thought 
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unopened  before.  We  would  perliaps  not  have  termed  the 
discourse  a  philosophic  one  at  the  time  we  were  listening  to 
it :  men  are  misled  by  the  mere  conventionalitiee  of  thought^— 
the  set  terms  and  phrases  in  which  thought  is  usually  eni> 
bodied;  and  according  to  the  pattern  of  these  are  they  apt  to 
judge  and  classify  the  thoughts  themselves.  But  the  reverse 
process  is  surely  the  true  one  :  it  is  the  man,  not  the  dress» 
to  which  we  are  to  look, — ^the  soul,  not  the  body ;  and,  tried 
by  this  process,  the  Doctor^s  discourse  was  philosophic  in  the 
best  and  highest  sense  of  the  term ;  for  what  is  philosophy 
but  good  sense,  on  an  extended  scale,  employed  in  discover- 
ing the  remote  causes  of  things,  or  in  anticipating  their 
distant  effeci^?  "HAa  plain,  simple  style  reminded  us  of 
Swiff  s  definition, — "  Proper  words  in  their  proper  places." 
There  was  nothing  very  striking  in  the  general  groundwork, 
only  it  would  be  foimd  no  easy  matter  to  alter  any  one  of 
his  words  for  a  better.  Even  his  occasional  Scoticisms  had 
invariably  more  point  and  a  larger  meaning  than  the  nearly 
synonymous  English  phrases  which  a  fiistidious  critic  might 
have  substituted  for  them.  But  style,  and  even  thought,  were 
but  subordinate  matters  in  the  pulpit  mimstrations  of  Dr 
M'Cria  Never  have  we  listened  to  a  preacher — and  fixun 
that  day  until  we  quitted  the  district  he  was  almost  our 
only  minister — on  whose  judgment  and  integrity  we  could 
more  thoroughly  depend.  Scotchmen,  especially  the  Pres- 
byterian Scotch,  are  naturally  sticklers  for  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  and  less  disposed  than  almost  any  other 
people  to  yield  themselves  up  implicitly  to  their  religious 
teachers ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  though  Moderatism  has  been 
encamped  in  the  Church  for  more  than  a  century,  it  has 
acquired  no  popular  basis.  To  the  Doctor,  however,  we  soon 
learned  to  give  ourselves  up  entirely.  Not  that  he  saved  us 
the  trouble  of  thought ; — ^his  discourses  were  by  much  too 
intelleotual  for  that,  and  his  remarks  had  a  germinative  qua- 
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Kiy,  stated  to  fill  the  mind  which  received  them  in  their  un- 
broken yitalitj :  bat  if  he  did  not  save  ns  the  trouble  of 
thought^  he  at  least  saved  us  the  trouble  of  suspicion.  We 
could  lean  ourselyes  unsuspectingly  on  his  judgment :  nature 
had  formed  him  for  a  leader ;  and  his  capacious  imderstand- 
ing  and  almost  instinctive  sagacity  were  heightened  and 
strengthened  by  other  and  even  more  valuable  qualities, — 
the  depth  of  his  devotional  feelings,  and  the  high-toned  i-ec- 
titude  of  the  moral  sense. 

The  Sunday  on  which  we  first  heard  Dr  M*Crie  was,  as 
we  have  said,  early  in  the  season.  There  had  been  a  sudden 
change  of  weather  a  few  days  before,  and  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  coughing  in  the  chapel.  We  were  annoyed  by  find- 
ing some  of  the  pithiest  remarks  in  the  discourse  broken  in 
upon  by  some  remorseless  cougher,  and  mutilated,  so  far  at 
least  as  the  listeners  were  concerned;  and  the  Doctor  seemed 
somewhat  annoyed  too.  He  knew  better,  however,  than  we 
did,  in  what  degree  even  coughing  lies  under  the  restraint 
of  the  will;  he  knew,  too,  what  we  did  not,  that  when 
people  are  very  much  surprised  they  cease  to  cough.  Sud- 
denly the  Doctor  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  his  argu- 
ment; every  face  in  the  chapel  was  turned  to  the  pulpit, 
and  for  a  full  minute  so  dead  was  the  stillness,  that  a  pin 
might  be  heard  to  drop.  "  I  see,  my  Mends,"  he  said,  with 
a  suppressed  smile,  "  you  can  all  be  quiet  enough  when  I  am 
quiet"  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  better  humoured 
rebuke,  but  certainly  never  was  there  a  more  effectual  one. 
A  suppressed  cough  might  occasionally  be  heard  during  the 
rest  of  the  service,  but  not  even  the  tithe  of  what  had  dis- 
turbed it  befora  Simple  as  the  incident  may  seem,  we 
remember  being  much  struck  by  it^  as  illustrative  of  the 
peculiar  shrewdness  of  the  character.  * 

We  have  but  just  risen  from  the  perusal  of  the  life  of  Dr 
M*Crie  by  his  son, — ^the  btdkiest  volume  we  ever  ran  over 
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at  a  sittings  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  we 
kave  ever  read.  We  had  thought  that  the  subject  of  tbd 
memoir  could  not  have  risen  in  our  esteem,  and,  now  that 
we  have  communicated  our  sentiments  and  recollections  of 
him  to  the  reader,  others  might  perhaps  have  thought  so 
too ;  but  we  have  been  mistaken ; — our  respect  for  his  me- 
mory is  higher  now  than  it  ever  was  before.  The  whole 
character  lies  open  before  us, — magnanimous,  wise,  sincere, 
humble,  affectionate,  invincibly  honesty  consistently  devout ; 
and  the  more  thoroughly  we  study  it,  the  more  do  we  find 
to  love  and  admire.  It  forms  a  mirror  by  which  to  dress 
the  heart, — it  furnishes  a  rule  by  which  to  r^ulate  the  un- 
derstanding. We  contemplate  with  a  feeling  of  awe  the 
far-sighted  character  of  his  intellect, — ^to  use  the  language  of 
Cowper,  "  the  terrible  sagacity  that  informed  his  heart"  in 
anticipating  coming  events.  We  have  alluded  to  his  first 
controversy.  It  commenced  just  thirty-seven  years  ago,  and 
involved  him  in  great  difficulty  and  distress ;  many  of  his 
Mends  and  his  people  forsook  him ;  he  was  dispossessed  of 
his  chapel  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law ;  he  was  deposed  and 
ex(x>nmi%mic<Ued  by  his  brethren.  Yes,  the  greatest  and 
ablest,  and  certainly  one  of  the  best  and  most  devout  Dissent- 
ers Scotland  ever  produced,  was  deposed  and  excommuni- 
cated :  for  what  7 — simply  for  contumacy  and  disobedience 
to  the  Synod  of  which  he  was  a  member  ;  but  disobedience 
in  what  1  That  could  not  be  understood  :  it  involved  some 
metaphysical  point  about  the  civil  magistrate,  and  the  duty 
of  nations  as  such  in  their  religious  character.  Lawyers  and 
judges  could  see  nothing  in  it ;  and  they  decided  the  case 
merely  as  one  of  contumacy.  The  press  and  the  pulpit  were 
alike  silent  The  matter  was  one  of  no  interest  or  import- 
'  anoe  whatever,  except  to  the  suiferer  for  conscience*  sake;  and 
he  published  a  "  Statement"  on  the  subject  which  no  one 
read,  and  asserted  that  the  principles  which  he  opposed  wero 
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soon  to  shake  tbe  whole  couDtry,  and  subvert  all  its  religious 
institutions.  "  But  we  will  not  live  to  see  that  day,**  said 
one  of  his  humbler  frienda  "  I  don't  know  that,"  was  the 
reply  :  I  feel  persuaded  you  will  see  the  fruits  of  these  prin- 
ciples in  a  qumier  of  a  cerUurt/,*'  Men  know  something 
better  about  them  now.  It  was  the  great  Voluntary  contest 
which  this  remarkable  man  saw  so  clearly  at  this  early  pe- 
riod ;  and  his  "  Statement"  has  since  been  eagerly  sought 
after  and  reprinted,  as  the  ablest  defence  of  religious  estab- 
lishments which  has  yet  appeared.  To  employ  his  own 
striking  figure^  he  had  seen  *'  in  the  cloud  like  the  man's 
hand,  the  tempest  which  was  soon  to  darken  the  heavens, 
the  earth,  and  the  sea."  Contrast  with  this  wonderfiil  power, 
the  benevolence  and  humility  of  the  character.  "  People  of 
less  reach  of  mind,"  says  one  of  his  friends,  "  never  can  ap- 
predate  aright  the  disinterested  patience  with  which  he 
would  hear  out  a  long  story  from  some  prosy  person,  or  walk 
fiir  to  see  some  poor  body,  or  even,  as  I  have  known  him 
do,  go  six  miles  out  of  town,  that  he  might  communicate  by 
word  of  mouth,  and  with  the  greatest  delicacy,  some  painful 
news  to  a  servant  maid." — M<m/  6,  1840. 


ABTICLE  SBOONB. 

Thoicas  "NLVbib  was  bom  in  the  year  1772,  at  Dnnse,  in 
Berwickshire^ — a  town  which  has  been  the  birthplace  of  at 
least  two  other  distinguished  men, — Duns  Scotus,  the  fitmous 
scholastic  doctor  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  Thomas 
Boston,  the  well-known  author  of  the  "Fourfold  State." 
His  parents,  persons  of  great  worth,  belonged  to  that  middle 
class  among  the  people  which  may  be  regarded  as  forming 
the  staple  of  our  population,  and  on  whose  general  character 
that  of  the  country  always  depends.     His  father,  whose  name 
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was  also  Thomas,  a  strictly  religious  maD,  of  strong  good  sense 
and  mucli  general  intelligence,  was  a  maua&ctorer  and  mer- 
chant His  mother,  Mary  Hood,  a  tender-hearted  and  affec- 
tionate woman,  of  singular  piety  and  devotedness,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  respectable  &rmer.  Thomas,  their  first-bom, 
seemed  to  share  in  the  character  of  both.  He  was  a  manly 
little  fellow,  rational  beyond  his  years,  fond  of  robust  ex- 
ercises, skilled  in  athletic  games,  and  a  fearless  rider ;  but 
there  were  other  and  gentler  elements  in  his  nature, — a  ten- 
derness and  sensibility  of  heart  almost  feminine,  and  a  warmth 
and  strength  of  a£Eection  not  often  equalled  Never,  in  any 
instance,  were  mother  and  son  more  thoroughly  attached. 
She  was  long  in  delicate  health ;  and  the  hours  wasted  by 
his  companions  in  play  were  spent  by  Thomas  in  watching 
beside  his  mother's  sick-bed,  and  in  performing  for  her  all 
the  little  acts  of  kindness  which  her  situation  required.  And 
well  was  his  tenderness  repaid :  in  after  life  he  has  frequently 
been  heard  to  trace  to  her  example,  her  instructions,  and  her 
prayers,  his  first  serious  impressions  of  religion. 

"  Common  birds  fly  in  crowds,"  says  the  romantic  Sir 
Philip  Sydney,  ''but  the  eagle  goes  forth  alone."  It  was 
soon  found  that  the  little  boy,  the  manu&cturer's  son,  dif- 
fered from  all  his  fellows.  He  had  an  insatiable  appetite  for 
knowledge,  that^  the  more  it  was  fed,  strengthened  the  more. 
He  was  sedate,  too,  and  studious ;  and  often  when  he  wan- 
dered out  alone  into  the  fields  to  pore  over  his  books,  food 
and  play  and  his  companions  were  all  alike  forgotten,  and  the 
live-long  day  passed  happily  in  the  solituda  EUs  father 
rather  discouraged  the  prosecution  of  his  studies :  ''  he  would 
not^"  he  said,  *'  make  one  of  his  sons  a  gentleman  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rest/'  but  the  hopes  of  the  affectionate  mother 
had  been  awakened  in  the  behalf  of  her  favourite  son;  and, 
through  the  kind  interference  of  the  boy's  maternal  grand- 
£Etther,  he  was  permitted  to  pursue  what  he  so  ardently  in* 
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dined.  Had  the  decision  been  otherwise,  the  world  would 
probably  have  heard  of  him,  not  as  the  deeply-learned  histo- 
rian of  Knox  and  Melyille,  but  as  a  self-taught  writer  of 
powerful  genius ;  for  unquestionably  the  development  of  the 
laiger  minds  is  but  little  dependent  on  circumstances,  and 
the  mind  of  M'Crie  belonged  to  the  larger  order.  And  yet 
we  have  little  doubt^  when  we  consider  how  much  the  world 
has  owed  to  his  unequalled  powers  of  research,  that  his  use- 
fulness, if  not  his  celebrity,  depended  materially  on  the  de- 
cision. In  his  sixteenth  year  he  set  out  for  the  first  time  to 
attend  the  classes  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  his 
pious  and  attached  mother,  whom  he  lost  in  about  a  twelve- 
month after,  but  whom  he  never  forgot,  accompanied  him 
part  of  the  way,  and  parted  from  him  on  Ooldingham  Moor. 
Before  bidding  him  fiurewell,  she  led  him  behind  a  rock,  a 
little  way  off  the  road ;  and  there,  kneeling  down  with  him, 
she  affectionately  and  solemnly  devoted  him  to  the  service  of 
God,  and  earnestly  commended  him  to  his  fatherly  care.  The 
grave  closed  over  her ;  nearly  half  a  century  passed  by ;  the 
time  had  well  nigh  arrived  when  the  son  whom  she  had 
blessed,  and  for  whom  she  had  prayed,  was  to  rest  from  his 
labours  ;  and  then  she  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  as  he  had 
seen  her  behind  the  rock  upon  the  moor,  and  beckoned  upon 
him  to  follow  her,  which  he  promised  to  do.  Dr  M*Crie  was 
no  weak  or  superstitious  man,  but  he  did  not  on  this  occa- 
sion slight  the  solemn  warning,  and  the  result  showed  that 
he  only  r^arded  it  in  the  proper  light 

He  passed  through  college  with  little  show,  but  with  great 
profit :  knowledge  was  his  daUy  food,  and  he  could  not  exist 
without  it.  The  languages,  moral  and  political  science,  his- 
tory, philology,  eloquence,  and  in  some  degree  poetry,  were 
his  &vourite  studies.  His  every-day  companions  among  the 
claasics  were  Tacitus,  livy,  and  Cicero ;  and  he  sedulously 
k^  up  his  Latin  reading  to  the  close  of  his  life.    He  excelled, 
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too,  in  his  knowledge  of  Greek.  The  English  anthors  he  most 
valaed  were  the  masculine  thinkers  of  our  literature, — the 
Lockea,  Smiths,  Butlers,  Keids,  and  Humes.  He  was  a  tho- 
rough admirer  of  the  character  and  the  writings  of  one  who, 
at  an  after  period,  expressed  an  equally  high  admiration  of 
him  and  of  his  productions, — ^his  Professor,  Dugald  Stewart 
We  need  hardly  add,  that  he  was  not  content  with  being 
merely  a  reader  of  books; — ^he  cultivated  a  close  acquaint- 
ance with  his  humbler  countrymen ;  and  the  future  historian 
might  often  be  found  in  some  back  shop,  ensconced  among 
the  members  of  a  reading  club,  listening  to  the  news  of  the 
day,  and  the  accompanying  remarks.  He  had  thrown  him- 
self at  an  early  period  on  his  own  resources  :  he  had  taught 
successively  two  countay  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dunse,  before  completing  his  fifteenth  year ;  and  had  con- 
trived— a  task  of  some  difficulty,  one  should  think — both 
to  control  his  pupils  when  under  his  chaige  in  school,  and  to 
play  with  them  when  they  got  out  In  his  eighteenth  year 
he  removed  to  Brechin,  where  he  continued  to  teach  a  school 
for  three  years  longer,  and  of  which  he  may  be  r^arded  as 
the  founder;  for  he  began  with  only  three  pupils,  and  ere  he 
quitted  it  he  had  well  nigh  filled  the  house.  It  still  con- 
tinues to  exist  His  character  at  this  early  period  of  his 
life,  including  the  space  between  his  eighteenth  and  his 
twenty-first  year,  is  well  described  by  one  of  his  old  pupils^ 
the  Rev.  Mr  Gray  of  Brechin,  as  a  happy  mixture  of  play- 
fulness and  sobriety.  Exemplary  in  conduct,  a  frequenter  of 
fellowship  meetings,  attached  to  the  company  and  converse 
of  unlettered  Christians,  stiict  in  his  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath, and  much  in  religious  duty,  a  great  consumer,  withal, 
of  the  midnight  oil,  he  was  yet  one  of  the  most  playful, 
ready-witted,  buoyant-e^irited,  happy  yoimg  men  in  ihe  coun- 
try side.  No  one  could  be  readier  for  an  adventure,  or  fonder 
of  innocent  amusement ;  and  in  exercises  of  skill  or  peril  he 
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distanced  oompetitioiL  It  could  not  be  anticipated  at  this 
stage  of  his  life  that  he  was  to  write  the  Lives  of  Elnox  and 
Melville ;  "  but  those  who  best  knew  him,"  says  Mr  Gray, 
"  had  already  set  him  down  as  a  very  likely  person,  did  the 
occasion  offer,  for  accomplishing  some  of  their  boldest  deeds." 
We  were  not  mistaken,  it  seems,  in  our  first  impression  of 
the  Doctor,  or  in  recognising  in  his  quiet  and  yet  dignified 
air  a  mixture  of  the  clerical  and  the  military.  He  was  as 
fitted  by  nature  to  lead  a  battalion  to  the  charge,  as  quali- 
fied by  grace  to  direct  the  devotions  of  a  congregation. 

The  native  weight  of  his  character  began  to  be  felt.  He 
was  licensed  to  be  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  by  the  A^ociate 
Synod  of  Kelso  in  1795,  and  received,  only  a  month  after, 
a  unanimous  call  to  become  minister  of  an  Associate  congre- 
gation in  Edinburgh,  which  anticipated  and  frustrated  the 
call  of  another  respectable  congregation  of  the  same  body, 
who  were  likewise  solicitous  to  secure  him  as  their  pastor. 
The  people  do  sometimes  discern  merit,  and  make  amends 
for  their  rejection  of  Youngs  and  Edwardses*  by  their  anxiety 
to  secure  the  services  of  M*Cries.  It  is  an  interesting  fact, 
that  he  had  a  strong  presentiment,  long  ere  his  appointment^ 
of  being  settled  as  a  minister  in  Edinburgh, — ^the  only  field, 
be  it  remembered,  in  which  his  truly  important  historical  la- 
bours could  be  profitably  pursued.  Shortly  after  his  settle- 
ment he  was  united  in  marriage  to  a  lady  to  whom  he  had 
been  long  and  ardently  attached,  a  person  of  great  sweetness 
of  disposition,  exemplary  prudence  and  affection,  and  with 
whom  he  enjoyed  much  happiness.  He  was  assiduous  in  his 
ministerial  labours ;— ^ur  readers  already  know  the  character 
of  his  pulpit  ministrations  :  his  week-day  services  were  not 
less  valuable ;  and  there  was  a  frankness  and  kindness  of  dis- 
position about  him  that  recommended  him  powerfully  to  the 

•  Mr  Young  and  Mr  EdvardB  rrtn  the  rejected  presentees  to  Auchtenurder  and 
Scrathbogie. 
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afifectioDS  of  his  people.  The  Doctor  was  one  of  those  rare 
indiyiduals  who  always  think  of  the  interests  of  others  in  the 
first  place,  and  of  their  own  last  His  congregation  rapidly 
increased ;  but  it  was  composed  mostly  of  the  humbler  classes 
of  society;  and  his  income,  which  had  not  been  growing  in 
proportion,  was  inadequate  to  support  his  station  in  a  large 
city,  and  provide  for  the  wants  of  an  increasing  family.  Years 
of  scarcity,  and  the  revolutionary  war,  bore  heavily  upon  all 
classes;  and  the  price  of  provisions  about  the  year  1799  rose 
to  a  height  unequalled  at  any  previous  period.  His  people 
felt  that  duty  demanded  an  effort^  and  they  met  among  them- 
selves to  propose  an  addition  to  his  stipend.  No  sooner,  bow- 
ever,  had  the  intention  reached  their  minister's  ears  than  he 
clapped  his  veto  upon  it  at  once.  The  times,  to  be  sure,  might 
bear  somewhat  hardly  upon  him,  but  then  they  could  not 
bear  less  hardly  upon  his  people.  The  expense  of  living,  he 
remarked,  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  them  on  the  sub- 
ject^ and  which  they  grateMIy  inscribed  among  the  congre- 
gational minutes,  had,  indeed,  been  increasing  for  some  time 
past,  but  the  income  of  tradespeople  had  not  increased  in  pro- 
portion; and  as  the  greater  part  of  the  body  were  of  that  de- 
scription, he  could  not  permit  the  sacrifice  which  their  feel- 
ings had  so  kindly  suggested.  Worse  times  soon  followed; 
and  in  the  long-remembered  year  1 800,  when  our  fields,  ac- 
cording to  Wordsworth,  "  were  left  with  half  a  harvest^"  and 
a  general  scarcity  of  employment  immensely  heightened  the 
evil,  he  came  unhesitatingly  forward,  and  proposed  in  form 
to  give  up  a  portion  of  his  already  too  scanty  income.  His 
people,  however,  were  not  to  be  thus  overcome  by  their  dis- 
interested and  generous  pastor,  and  the  proposal,  therefore^ 
was  gratefully  but  firmly  declined  It  would  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  find  striking  foils  to  these  instances  of  high-toned 
and  unselfish  feeling  among  some  of  the  most  noisy  advocates 
of  Voluntaiyism. 
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He  waB  now  on  the  eve  of  entering  bis  first  great  contro- 
Teny.  At  the  period  of  his  license  the  Synod  were  contem- 
plating certain  changes  in  the  profession  of  their  body,  af- 
fecting^ among  other  things,  the  old  received  opinion  regard- 
ing the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  religious  matters. 
Youngs  fearless,  and  ardent^  the  frank  and  open-hearted  pro- 
bationer had  adopted  all  the  more  liberal  opinions  of  the 
age.  He  had  been  smit  with  the  opening  glories  of  the 
French  Bevolation,  so  soon  to  be  quenched  in  blood;  his 
views  of  ecclesiastical  polity  had  been  taken  through  a  some- 
what similar  medium,  and  the  contemplated  changes  accorded 
well  with  his  hastily  formed  conclusions.  He  objected, 
therefore,  against  taking  the  formula  as  it  then  stood,  with- 
out some  qualification  corresponding  with  the  anticipated 
change;  and  the  objection  was  more  than  sustained, — ^it  was 
highly  approved  o^  and  made  the  groundwork  of  a  general 
declaration.  Bitterly  did  he  afterwaixls  regret  this  rash  step, 
and  the  result  to  which  it  had  led.  His  mind  was  not  one 
of  the  superficial  and  ordinaiy  class,  that  are  content  merely 
to  flutter  over  the  sur&ces  of  things.  He  deeply  revolved 
the  subject, — applied  the  principle  which  it  embodied  to  the 
events  of  the  past^ — followed  it^  with  that  far-seeing  sagacity 
in  which  he  excelled  all  his  contemporaries,  into  its  remote 
consequences, — ^and,  convinced  that  he  had  erred  egregious- 
ly,  he  joined  with  ^ve  of  his  brethren,  all  men  of  the  highest 
character,  in  remonstratiug  with  the  Synod  against  the  pro- 
posed change  of  the  formula.  He  felt  the  mortifying  awk- 
wardness of  his  position;  but  principle  demanded,  not  that 
he  should  appear  consistent,  but  that  he  should  do  what  he 
had  ascertained  to  be  right;  and  feeling  therefore,  was  sacri- 
ficed to  duty.  The  great  bulk  of  his  brethren  deemed  the 
matter  one  of  little  consequence  ; — ^he  had  come  to  know  bet- 
ter :  that  principle  could  not  be  one  of  slight  importance 
which,  if  it  had  been  generally  operative  in  the  past^  would 
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have  effectoallj  prevented  the  Protestant  Beformation,  and 
which,  if  carried  out  to  its  Intimate  effects,  would  shake  the 
whole  country,  and  overturn  all  its  religious  institutions. 
And  such  was  the  gloomy  result  which  he  at  this  period  omi- 
nously anticipated  He  petitioned  the  Synod,  and,  refer- 
ring to  his  former  ill-weighed  scruples,  expressed  his  deep 
regret  for  the  rash  step  to  which  they  had  led,  and  the  great 
distress  in  which  he  had  been  plunged  by  the  reflection  that 
he  might  have  been  thus  instrumental  in  unhinging  the  prin- 
ciples of  othera  There  is  no  portion  of  his  biography  in  which 
we  find  the  moral  sense  more  nobly  predominant  than  during 
this  period  of  distress.  The  intensity  of  his  feelings  visibly 
affected  his  health.  "  What  would  I  give,"  he  says,  in  a  letr 
ter  to  one  of  his  friends  at  this  period,  "  to  have  some  of  my 
years  blotted  out !  I  think  my  situation  worse  than  that  of 
the  other  brethren,  and  need  to  be  taught  the  lesson  of  the 
apostle,  *  There  hath  no  temptation  taken  you  but  such  as 
is  common  to  men.' "  His  history  at  this  period,  with  that 
of  the  few  friends  who  made  common  cause  with  him,  closely 
resembles  the  history  of  the  first  founders  of  the  Secession. 
They  alike  stood  upon  the  old  ground,  a  small  and  despised 
minority,  accused  of  sectarian  narrowness  and  a  want  of  cha- 
rity,— ^protesting  and  remonstrating  against  what  they  deemed 
dangerous  and  unconstitutional  innovations,  but  protesting 
and  remonstrating  in  vain.  Matters  soon  reached  their 
crisis.  The  Synod  enacted  their  new  Narrative  and  Testi- 
mony into  a  term  of  communion.  The  protesters  stood  firm  ; 
and  though  the  innovators  were  liberal  enough  to  propose  re- 
ceiving them  into  their  body,  it  was  only  on  condition  that^ 
whatever  they  might  think  of  the  new  principles  themselves, 
they  should  neither  impugn  nor  oppose  them  from  the  pulpit 
or  the  press.  Moderatism  would  have  received  Fisher  and 
the  Erskines  on  exactly  the  same  terms ;  and  neith^  the 
Doctor  nor  his  coadjutors  were  unworthy  of  the  first  fistthers 
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of  the  Secession,  nor  disposed  to  act  a  part  which  inyolved  a 
dereliction  of  principle  so  gross.  The  protesters,  therefore, 
88  they  were  termed,  now  reduced  to  four, — for  death  had 
recently  been  thinning  their  numbers, — ^formed  themselves 
into  a  Presbytery,  and  drew  up  a  deed  of  constitution,  in 
which  they  declared  that,  finding  themselves  virtually  se- 
cluded from  ministerial  and  Christian  communion,  and  unable, 
with  a  good  conscience,  and  consistently  with  their  vows,  to 
comply  with  the  new  terms,  they  were  reluctantly  driven  in 
this  state  of  seclusion  to  constitute  themselves  an  independent 
body,  adhering  to  the  true  constitution  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Scotland  and  the  original  Testimony.  The  Synod 
meanwhile,  unconscious  of  what  was  passing,  was  employed  in 
deposing  one  of  the  refractory  four,— ^  person  who  had  ren- 
dered himself  particularly  obnoxious  to  some  of  the  leading 
members,  as  "  disorderly  and  a  schismatic ;"  they  were  still 
siting  when  the  intelligence  reached  them  of  the  act  of  in- 
dependence ;  and,  with  a  haste  which  was  at  least  indecent, 
they  proceeded,  without  the  formalities  of  a  legal  process,  to 
pass  sentence  of  deposition  and  excommunication  on  a  still 
more  obnoxious  and  formidable  member  of  the  body — Thomas 
M'Crie.  He  was  deposed  and  excommunicated  therefore — 
thrust  out  of  the  synagogue  for  conscience'  sake— on  the  2d 
September  1806. 

A  time  of  great  suffering  ensued.  Yery  brave  men  may 
bear  veiy  tender  hearts,  and  the  subject  of  our  brief  memoir, 
though  there  never  lived  a  more  determined  asserter  of  a 
good  cause,  was  no  hard  unfeeling  stoic.  The  sentence  of 
his  deposition  was  intimated  by  one  of  the  estranged  brethren 
of  the  majority,  from  his  own  pulpit ;  many  of  his  old  friends 
forsook  him,  and  more  than  half  his  people;  There  was  an 
action  raised  against  him  in  the  Court  of  Session,  which  ter- 
minated in  wresting  frx>m  him  his  chapeL  He  saw  his  breth- 
ren involved  in  the  same  general  calamity, — ^interdicts,  sheriff 
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officers,  legal  prosecutions,  and  even  militaiy  force^  called  into 
action  against  them,  and  employed,  strange  to  say,  in  cany« 
ing  into  effect  sentences  grounded  expressly  on  ecclesiastical 
censures,  and  at  the  instance  of  enemies  to  all  magisterial  in- 
terference in  things  sacred.  But  error  is  ever  inconsistent. 
Nor  is  the  sum  of  his  sufferings  on  this  occasion  jet  com- 
plete. He  heard  the  jibes  of  his  brethren  in  the  Church  re- 
echoed by  the  wits  of  the  bar  and  the  judges  on  the  bench; 
he  found  himself  isolated  in  the  midst  of  society, — shunned 
even  by  all  the  evangelical  ministers  of  Edinburgh  as  a  nar- 
row-minded and  obstinate  bigot, — a  man  who  could  bring  his 
wife  and  £unily  to  poverty  and  contempt  rather  than  abate 
one  jot  of  his  antiquated  and  metaphysical  scruples.  What 
supported  him  meanwhile  ?  A  firm  reliance  on  Divine  guid- 
ance and  support,  and  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  goodness 
of  his  cause.  "What  am  I,"  ^^  ^^  exclaimed,  "that  I 
should  be  counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  His  name  f 
He  knew  well  upon  what  ground  he  had  planted  his  foot 
If  he  was  in  the  wrongs  then  were  our  ancestors  in  the  wrong 
in  l^alizing  the  profession  of  the  true  religion ;  they  were 
in  the  wrong  in  passing  laws  in  its  favour;  they  were  in 
the  wrong  in  protecting  the  Sabbath  ;  they  were  in  the 
wrong  in  repressing  gross  violations  of  the  first  table  of  the 
law  ;  they  were  in  the  wrong  in  all  their  solemn  contracts, 
— in  the  covenants  by  which  the  Reformation,  at  both  its 
periods,  was  confirmed ;  they  were  in  the  wrong  in  recog- 
nising religion  in  the  education  of  yoiith,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  oaths,  and  in  the  admission  to  all  places  of  power  and 
trust  A  question  involving  points  of  such  mighty  import- 
ance might  seem  merely  metaphysical  to  others,  but  not  so 
to  him.  He  contended  for  what  he  deemed  a  great  prac- 
tical principle,  which  was  in  all  time  to  affect  the  destinies 
of  the  British  empire.  He  held,  too,  that  the  principle 
to  which  it  was  opposed, — that  of  the  Voluntary, — ^was  in- 
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capable  of  defence,  except  on  grounds  inconsistent  with  a  belief 
in  Divine  revelation ;  that  indirectly  but  infallibly  it  led  to 
infidelity ;  and,  looking  &r  into  the  future,  he  could  discern 
through  the  gloom,  impenetrable  to  other  eyes,  the  field  of 
the  comiug  warfare  thronged  with  dim  shapes  of  terror, — 
with  the  threatening  &ces  and  fiery  arms  of  the  yet  unawaken- 
ed,  perhaps  unborn,  combatant&  Nor  were  there  more  melan- 
choly moments  wanting  when  he  saw  amid  the  darkness  the 
fall  of  age-hallowed  institutions,  and  the  short-lived,  but  for 
the  time  complete,  eclipse  of  religion  itself  In  referring  in 
after  years  to  this  period  of  suffering  and  trial,  he  ever  spoke 
of  his  opponents  in  a  subdued  and  placid  spirit  "  Well," 
said  he  one  morning  to  a  friend,  "  there's  a  man  dead  who 
took  the  trouble  of  coming  eighty  miles  to  depose  me  from 
the  ministiy.  I  am  sure  I  have  had  no  resentment  towards 
him.  No  doubt  he  did  what  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  do. 
Yet  it  was  hard  with  a  wife  and  family  to  be  thrown  upon 
the  world."— ifay  13,  1840. 


ABTICLE  THIKD. 

The  Court  of  Session  decided  that  Thomas  M'Cne,  and  the 
portion  of  his  congregation  which  continued  to  hold  by  him, 
had  forfeited  all  right  to  their  chapeL  There  could  not  be 
a  clearer  case.  They  were  found  guilty  of  adherence  to  the 
old  standards  ;  they  had  obstinately  refused  to  alter  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith ;  they  had  continued  to  cling  to  the  original 
Testimony ;  they  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  ma- 
gistrates, as  such,  have  religious  duties  to  perform ;  and  it 
was  but  strict  justice,  therefore,  that  they  should  lose  their 
chapeL  The  case  was  decided  against  them  in  March  1 809, 
and  the  decision  has  no  doubt  been  carefully  registered  among 
the  archives  of  the  Court  as  a  valuable  precedent     The  poor 
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people  who  safieted  by  it  were  not  numerous,  and  we  nse  the 
right  phrase  when  we  say  that  they  were  poor ;  and  so,  in 
providing  their  deposed  and  ezcommnnicated  minister  with 
another  chapel,  they  had  just  to  content  themselves  with  an 
obscure  building  that  lay  hid  among  old  and  blackened  tene- 
ments at  the  foot  of  Carrubber's  Close.  Earely  has  there 
been  a  preacher  or  congregation  less  generally  known.  '*  There 
now,"  said  the  late  Dr  Andrew  Thomson  to  a  friend,  after 
listening,  at  a  subsequent  period,  to  one  of  Dr  MHDrie's  dis- 
courses,— '*  There  now  is  something  £su*  beyond  the  compass 
of  any  minister  in  our  Establishment"  What  would  have 
been  thought  of  the  man  who  would  have  said  as  much  in 
the  year  1810  of  the  deposed  minister  who  preached  in  Gar- 
rubber's  Close  I 

During  this  period  of  obscurity  he  was  silently  employed 
on  his  first  great  work, — ^the  "  Life  of  Knox"  He  had  been 
engaged  in  storing  up  materials  of  thought  from  even  his  ear- 
liest boyhood ;  and  for  at  least  the  last  seven  years  he  had 
been  contributing  largely  to  the  "  Christian  Magazine,"  a  reli- 
gious periodical  edited  by  one  of  his  friends.  But  "  can  any 
good  come  out  of  Galilee  f  No  one  looked  for  powerful 
writing  and  profound  research  in  the  humble  pages  of  a  Se- 
cession Magazine ;  nor  was  it  discovered  by  more  than  a  few- 
friends,  as  obscure  as  himself  that  his  "  Sketches  of  the  Ee- 
formation  in  Spain,"  or  his  biographies  of  French  and  Scotch 
ministers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  were 
fraught  with  interesting  information,  pleasingly  conveyed, 
and  which  no  other  writer  of  the  age  could  communicate. 
"  It  is  pleasing,"  says  Johnson,  "  to  see  great  works  in  their 
seminal  state,  pregnant  with  latent  possibilities  of  excellence." 
In  some  of  these  earlier  pieces  may  be  found  the  unexpanded 
germ  of  the  "  Life  of  Knox ;"  and  as  early  as  the  year  1 803 
he  had  struck  out  his  plan, — ^never,  alas !  fully  completed, — of 
writing  the  histoiy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  a  series  of 
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bi<^Tapbie&  But  the  more  immediate  cause  of  his  aiider« 
taking  was  unquestionablj  his  recent  controversy.  The  pil- 
lar of  history  is  sagaciously  placed  by  Bunyan  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  den  of  Giant  Pope ;  and  fain,  he 
tells  nsy  would  the  giant  de^eu^  its  inscriptions,  were  it  not 
carefully  guarded.  The  histonan  felt  how  necessary  it  was 
to  erect  a  similar  pillar  among  the  people  of  Scotland, — a  pil- 
lar which  none  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  whether  they 
sheltered  under  a  pretended  liberalism,  like  the  men  who  had 
cast  him  out  of  their  communion,  or  accomplished  similar 
ends  by  opposite  means,  and  under  a  different  profession, 
would  be  able  to  obliterate  or  pull  down.  He  had  thorough- 
ly satisfied  himself  that  the  system  of  doctrine  and  discipline 
introduced  by  our  first  "  Beformers  and  Confessors,"  was  not 
more  consonant  to  the  oracles  of  truth  than  conducive  to  the 
best  interests,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  the  nation.  He  had 
set  himself  therefore,  minutely  to  study  their  history; — to  use 
his  own  striking  language,  "  then  the  fire  began  tabum  :'*  nor 
could  he  forbear  imparting  to  others  what  he  himself  had 
felt  so  strongly.  But  his  feeling  of  admiration  was  not  for  the 
men, — ihey  were  all  deceased,  and  had  rendered  in  their  ac- 
counts,— ^but  for  the  grace  and  gifts  with  which  God  had  en- 
dowed them,  and  for  the  fabric  which  they  had  been  honoured 
to  rear.  Late  in  the  year  1811  his  "  Life  of  Knox"  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  public. 

There  is  much  interest  in  marking  the  first  reception  of 
works  of  great  genius^  destined  powerfully  to  influence  public 
opinion,  and  to  become  the  heir-looms  of  civilized  man  in  all 
afler  ages ; — to  see  them  at  times  painfully  struggling  with 
neglect, — at  times  well  nigh  borne  down  by  the  malignancy 
of  envious  opposition, — ^now  contending  with  some  blind  pre- 
judice, now  with  some  selfish  interest^ — awhile  repressed  by 
the  severity  of  vulgar  and  undisceming  criticism,  awhile  by 
the  conventionalities  of  some  artificial,  but^  for  the  time  es- 
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tablished  mode ;  and  then  to  moA  them  xvdtkg  Taiioualj, 
but  invariablj,  to  their  proper  place, — ^in  some  instances  by 
a  slow  and  gradual  process^ — ^in  others  suddenly  and  at  once, 
through  the  influence  of  hi^py  accidents.  Cowper  was  told 
by  one  of  his  first  revieweis  that  he  might  be  a  very  honest  man, 
but  most  assuredly  he  was  no  poet ;  and  poor  Kirke  White 
was  represented  as  a  beggar^  who  had  made  a  worthless  boc^ 
a  pretence  for  gathering  money.  The  "  life  of  Knox  "  was 
destined  to  no  long  probation,  for  it  soon  fell  under  the  notice 
of  very  superior  men.  Shortly  after  its  publication,  the 
author's  eld  feivourite  Professor,  Di^ald  Stewart,^-certainly 
the  most  eloquent,  if  not  the  most  profoimd,  of  all  our  Scot- 
tish metaphysicians, — was  confined  one  Sunday  to  the  house 
by  a  slight  indisposition.  All  the  fiimily  were  at  church  ex- 
cept his  man-servant^  an  old  and  fiuthful  attendant ;  and  the 
Professor,  on  some  occasion  which  required  his  services,  sum- 
moned him  by  the  belL  To  his  surprise,  however,  the  care- 
ful domestic  did  not  appear,  and  the  bell  was  rung  again  and 
again,  but  with  no  better  effect  The  Professor  then  stepped 
down  stairs  to  see  what  could  have  possibly  befidlen  John, 
and  threw  open  the  door  of  the  old  man*s  apartment  And 
there,  sure  enough,  was  John,  leaning  over  a  little  table,  and 
engrossed  heart  and  soul  in  the  perusal  of  a  book,  as  uncon- 
scious of  the  presence  of  his  master  as  he  had  been  an  instant 
before  of  the  ringing  of  the  belL  The  Professor^s  curiosity 
was  aroused ; — ^literature  was  rather  a  new  pursuit  to  John  ; 
— and,  shaking  him  by  the  shoulder,  he  inquired  what  book  it 
was  that  had  so  wonderfully  captivated  his  fitncy.  "  Why, 
Sir,*'  said  John,  ^  it's  a  book  that  my  miniver  has  written, 
and  really  it's  a  grand  ana"  The  Professor  brought  it  with 
him  to  his  room,  to  try  what  he  could  make  of  John's  minis- 
ter's book ;  and,  when  once  fairly  engaged,  found  it  as  im- 
possible to  withdraw  himself  £rom  it  as  John  himself  had 
done.     He  finished  it  at  a  sittings  and  waited  next  day  on  the 
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author,  to  express  the  admiration  he  entertailied  for  his  per^ 
fonnance.  The  Doctor  bowed  tb  the  praises  of  his  old  Pro- 
fessor with  the  modesty  of  real  genius,  and  replied  in  one  of 
those  happy  compliments  which  show  the  elegant  and  delicate 
mind,  "  FtUchrum  est  laudari  a  laudatOy* — "  It  is  delightful 
to  be  praised  by  one  who  has  himself  gained  the  applauses  of 
mankind." 

The  "  Edinburgh  Review," — at  this  period  beyond  com- 
parison the  most  powerful  periodical  in  Europe, — took  up  the 
biography  of  Knox  in  the  same  spirit  with  Dugald  Stewart 
An  air  of  surprise  and  admiration  so  thoroughly  pervades 
the  able  article  in  which  the  work  is  reviewed,  that  it  seems 
to  constitute  a  pai-t  of  its  very  style,  and  certainly  a  very 
refreshing  part  of  it  M'Kenzie  has  been  praised  for  the 
shrewdness  he  evinced  in  at  once  placing  Bums  among  the 
great  masters  of  undying  song,  at  a  period  when  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  his  contemporaries  thought  of  him  as  merely  a  clever 
ploughman,  who  made  very  passable  verses,  considering  that 
he  was  but  an  untaught  man.  Lord  Jeffrey  was  equally 
happy  in  marking  out  the  proper  place  of  M*Crie.  He  at 
once  characterized  his  work  as  one  which  imited  opposite 
qualities  of  excellence,  and  as  by  far  the  best  piece  of  history 
which  had  appeared  since  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
viewer's critical  career, — as  accurate,  learned,  and  concise, 
and  yet  not  the  less  full  of  spirit  and  animation, — as  a  rare 
union  of  patient  research  and  sober  judgment,  with  boldness 
of  thinking  and  force  of  imagination.  Nothing  had  he  ever 
read  on  the  subject,  he  said,  which  had  afforded  him  so  mucli 
amusement  and  so  much  instruction;  and  yet  this  noble 
production  was  the  work  of  an  author  of  whose  very  exist- 
ence^ though  residing  in  the  same  city  with  himself  he  had 
never  heard  before.  The  Quarterly  Reviewers,  in  spite  of 
their  Episcopacy,  said  well  nigh  as  much.  With  them,  as 
•with  their  contemporaiy,  "Dr  M*Crie  was  really  a  great 
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biographer."  Compact,  precise,  discriminating,  simple^  vigo- 
rous, profound  in  his  researches,  and  candid  in  his  statements, 
he  told  the  story  of  a  hero  as  a  hero  would  wish  to  have  it 
told.  Neither  Luther  nor  Calvin,  they  said,  had  found  a 
biographer  like  the  present ;  and  yet,  true  it  was  that  his 
principles  were  bad  He  held  by  the  Reformers  in  all  their 
extremes ;  and  had  he  been  bom  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
"less,"  they  were  persuaded,  "would  have  been  heard  of 
Howe  or  Willox  as  auxiliaries  of  Knox  than  of  M^Cria** 
We  believe  they  were  perfectly  in  the  right^  and  yet  think 
none  the  worse  of  the  Doctor. 

He  rose  at  once  into  eminence.  The  University  of  Edin- 
burgh honoured  itself  by  conferring  upon  him  his  degree, — 
the  first  ever  extended  in  Scotland  to  a  dissenting  clergyman. 
His  work  was  translated  into  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Qer- 
man  languages,  and  spread  extensively  over  the  Continent. 
History  assumed  a  new  tone  when  it  spoke  of  the  deeds  and 
the  character  of  Knox  ;  monuments  were  erected  and  clubs 
instituted  to  his  memory  ;  candid  and  honourable  men  of  all 
persuasions  iilled  the  periodicals  of  the  time  with  their  recan- 
tations of  the  error  into  which  they  had  fallen  r^;arding  his 
character ;  and  the  powerful  and  manly  reasonings  and  well- 
attested  facts  of  his  biographer  were  only  met  by  the  con- 
temptible puerilities  and  garbled  mis-statements  of  a  few 
embryo  Puseyites,  and  at  an  after  period  by  the  denunciations 
of  the  Court  of  Home.  In  the  list  of  those  peculiarly  dan- 
gerous writings,  among  which  the  Bible  stands  pre-eminent^ 
the  in£illible  Church  has  placed  at  least  one  of  the  produc- 
tions of  Dr  M*Crio, — ^by  for  the  highest  compliment  which 
he  has  yet  received.  But  the  effect  of  a  personal  nature  re- 
sulting £rom  his  sudden  celebrity,  which  the  Doctor  himself 
probably  valued  most,  was  the  degree  of  friendship  and  es- 
teem which  it  secured  to  him  from  kindred  spirita  Dr  An- 
4rew  Thomson, — ^whose  star,  o^  alas  1  brief  but  matchless  bril- 
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Hanoj,  had  at  that  time  just  risen  above  the  horizon, — found 
him  out ;  and  a  firiendship,  based  on  mutual  admiration  and 
respect^  was  formed  between  these  two  great  and  good  men, 
whose  duration,  it  is  probable,  is  not  to  be  measured  by  pe- 
riodsof  time.  Except  on  one  unhappy  occasion,  they  stood  side 
by  side  in  all  their  after  controversies,  employing  somewhat 
dissimilar  weapons,  but  fighting  under  the  same  shield.  Was 
the  historian  assailed  by  the  Episcopalian  critics  of  our  own 
countiy  or  of  the  south  1 — a  discharge  of  merciless  ridicule 
and  resistless  argument  fix>m  his  friend  the  Churchman  pro- 
strated the  assailanta  Did  his  friend  the  Churchman  refuse 
opening  St  George's  at  the  bidding  of  the  State,  just  because 
he  held  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  not  an  Erastian 
Church  1— out  stepped  the  historian  in  his  defence,  and  op- 
position sunk  overawed.  They  were  often  together,  and 
the  happy  temper  of  both,  added  to  the  rich  humour  of  Dr 
Thomson,  threw  an  air  of  peculiar  cheerfulness  over  their 
intercourse.  There  is  a  sunshiny  freshness  in  the  few  nojtes 
which  have  been  preserved  of  the  many  that  passed  between 
them  ;  and  when  at  any  time  the  frequent  and  hearty  laugh 
was  heard  proceeding  from  the  historian*s  study,  all  the  house- 
hold at  once  concluded  that  Dr  Andrew  Thomson  was  there. 
The  Doctor  was  more  than  half  a  phrenologist,  and  used  at 
times  to  try  whether  he  could  not  accommodate  the  cranial 
development  of  his  friend  the  historian  to  the  well-known 
powers  of  his  mind.  In  some  respects  he  was  singularly  un- 
lucky, and  his  blunders  seem  to  have  furnished  large  occasion 
of  miith.  The  Doctor  flattered  himself  on  one  occasion  that 
he  had  discovered  a  large  development  of  the  organ  of  music 
on  the  comers  of  his  friend's  forehead,  and  when  he  had  frilly 
assured  himself  of  the  &ct,  his  friend  quietly  informed  him 
that  the  accompanying  musical  ear  was,  notwithstanding,  par- 
ticularly dull,  and  that  one  of  the  most  arduous  tasks  which 
he  had  ever  seen  accomplished  was  the  task  undertaken  by 
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one  of  hia  acqnaintanceB,  an  old  weaver,  who  bad  set  himself 
to  beat  into  his  head  the  familiar  tone  of  St  PatLTs,  We 
find  bumoraos  allnaicms  to  the  new  science  in  some  of  Dr 
MH^rie's  notes  referring  to  contributions  for  the  '*  Christiaii 
Instructor."  "  You  are  prodigiously  moderate,"  he  says,  "  in 
your  expectations,  when  you  look  for  two  reviews  from  me 
in  one  montL  You  imagine,  I  suppose,  that  my  brain  is  as 
latge  and  as  fertile  as  your  own, — a  mistake  which  you  might 
have  avoided  wiUiout  the  assistance  of  Dr  Spurzh^m."  The 
two  champions  stood,  as  we  have  said,  side  by  side^  the  un- 
flinching opponents  of  slavery  in  the  colonies  and  of  patronage 
in  the  Church, — of  the  superstition  that  would  debase  reli- 
gion, and  of  the  infidelity  that  would  overturn  it^— of  the 
hirelings  of  Moderatism,  the  wild  visionaries  of  Boweism,  and 
the  incendiaries  of  Voluntaryism, — ^till  the  younger  champion 
dropped,  and  died,  we  may  well  say,  in  his  harness,  cut 
down  in  his  mid  career  of  usefulness,  ^'  when  best  employed 
and  wanted  most"  Deeply  was  the  survivor  affected  ;  and 
many  of  those  who  on  the  succeeding  Sabbath  heard  him  give 
vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  sudden  and  impassioned  bursty  have 
not  yet  forgotten  what  the  passage  conveyed,  and  never  will 
"  Brethren,  pray  for  us,  and  let  your  first  and  last  petition 
be  hwnUUy,  Once,  yea  twice,  has  a  voice  cried  to  the  mi- 
nisters of  this  city,  and  again,  since  we  last  met^  it  hath 
cried  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet^  '  All  flesh  is  grass,  and 
all  the  goodliness  Uiereof  is  as  the  flower  of  the  field  !'  The 
time  has  not  come  at  which  ceremony  permits  the  dead  to  be 
spoken  of  in  public.  But  I  hasten  to  say  the  little  #hich  I 
have  to  say,  especially  as  it  is  not  in  the  way  of  eulogy. 
Others  will  praise  him  :  as  for  me,  I  can  only  dej^ore  him. 
And  my  deploration  shall  not  turn  on  the  splendid  talente 
with  which  his  Master  adorned  him,^ — ^the  vigour  of  his  un- 
derstanding, the  gnuq)  of  his  intellect,  or  the  unrivalled 
force  of  his  masculine  eloquence ;  but  on  his  honesty  firm, 
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nnflinchiB^  fearless  independence  of  mind, — a  qnality  emi- 
nently i^eqoired  in  the  present  time,  in  which,  I  may  say,  he 
waB  ai^le  among  his  fellows,  and  which  claimed  for  him  re- 
spect as  wen  as  Ibrbeaianoe^  even  when  it  betrayed  its  pos- 
sessor into  excess.*'  We  are  reminded  strongly  by  this  truly 
eloquent  passage,  of  a  passage  which  has  been  long  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  English  literature, — ^the  con- 
cluding part  of  the  last  chapter  of  Sir  Walter  Baleigh's  **  His- 
tory of  the  Worid :" — "  O  earth,  earth,  earth  !  thou  art  the 
true  proprietor  and  lord  paramount  of  all  that  is  here  below. 
Thou  giyest  forth  nothing  but  what  thou  receivest  again, 
and  thou  reomvest  thine  own  with  usury.  Grass,  herbs, 
trees,  plants,  houses,  metals  base  and  precious,  and  man  hiiu- 
ne^t,  who  hatli  rifled  thee  of  all  these,  and  who  tears  thy 
bosom  and  digs  into  thy  bowels,  and,  measuring  thy  length 
and  thy  breadth,  proudly  walks  over  thee  as  if  he  were  more 
than  dost, — all  shall  return  to  thee,  and  iind  a  grave  in  the 
womb  fiom  w\ncli  they  sprang." — Miny  16,  1840. 


FOUBTH  ABTICLB. 

De  Johnson  has  occupied  a  whole  paper  of  the  "  Idler^'  in 
showing  that  the  biographies  of  authors  may  be  as  rich  in  in- 
terest as  the  biographies  of  any  class  of  persons  whatever.  No 
lives,  he  remarks,  more  abound  in  sudden  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune^ and  over  no  class  of  men  do  hope  and  fear,  expectation 
and  disappointment^  grief  and  joy,  exercise  a  larger  influence. 
Cvoldsmith,  in  his  Life  of  Pamell,  has  recorded  an  opposite  opi- 
nion ;  but  Goldsmith  did  not  sufficiently  attend  to  his  own  his- 
t<nry,— a  history  quite  as  striking  in  its  details  as  any  piece  of 
fiction,  not  excepting  even  his  own  exquisite  "  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field." The  obscure  surgeon-assistant,  whom  the  &culty  were 
afraid  to  employ  because  his  brogue  was  so  strong  and  his  ap- 
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pearaDce  so  nnooutli, — ihe  impradent^md  rained  sureiy,  who^ 
forsaking  his  obscure  litUe  shop  in  a  provincial  town,  fled  from 
his  creditors  to  avoid  a  jail, — ^the  poor  scholar  and  itinerant 
musician,  who  wandered  on  foot  over  France,  Belgium,  and 
Italy,  purchasing  a  supper  and  a  bed  with  his  tunes  frcmi  the 
peasantry,  and  disputing  on  some  philosophical  questicHi  for 
the  same  meed  and  a  piece  of  money  additional,  with  the 
learned  of  Ferrara  and  Padua, — was  the  elegant  and  accom- 
plished author  whose  poetry  a  few  years  after  was  to  be  rated 
higher  than  that  of  Pope,  and  his  prose  superior  to  that  of 
Addison.  Dr  Johnson  was  so  much  in  the  rights  that^  to 
establish  the  pointy  one  has  but  to  appeal  from  the  opinion 
of  his  opponent  to  his  opponent's  biography.  We  have  al- 
ready passed,  in  our  rapid  sketch,  over  that  part  of  the  life 
of  Dr  M'Orie  most  marked  by  vicissitude.  The  novelist  or 
the  poet  takes  but  a  portion  of  individual  or  national  history 
for  his  subject ; — the  curtain  faUs,  or  the  tale  closes,  when 
the  hero  of  the  piece  has  passed  from  one  extreme  of  fortune 
to  another ;  even  the  boy  hears  no  more  of  Whittiogton  after 
he  has  become  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  or  of  Pepin  after  he 
has  become  King  of  France.  On  ihe  same  principle,  what 
may  be.  termed  the  romance  of  the  Doctor's  life  closes  when 
the  obscure  and  persecuted  preacher  of  Carrubber  s  Close, 
known  only,  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  his  friends,  when 
known  at  all,  as  a  narrow-minded  and  illiberal  sectarian,  takes 
his  undisputed  place  among  the  literati  of  his  country  as  be- 
yond comparison  the  first  historian  of  his  age, — as  a  great 
master  of  public  opinion, — as  successful  above  all  his  contem- 
poraries in  removing  long-cherished  prejudice  and  misconcep- 
tion,— and  as  singularly  sagacious  in  seizing  the  events  of  the 
remote  future,  in  the  imperfect  and  embryo  rudiments  of  pre- 
sent occurrences,  or  in  partially  developed  modes  of  feeling 
and  thought  But  in  the  portion  of  his  history  which  re- 
mains, though  little  chequered  by  incident^  there  is  interest 
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of  a  different  kind  It  is  something  to  know  the  part  taken 
by  such  a  man  in  the  controversies  of  the  time, — controver- 
sies many  of  which  still  survive  ;  for  there  were  few  judg- 
ments leas  liable  to  mistake,  and  no  honest  man  ever  ques- 
tioned his  integriiy. 

Dr  M*Crie  was  very  much  of  the  opinion  of  Cowley.  Good 
men,  says  the  prince  of  metaphysical  poets,  should  pray  not 
less  frequently  for  the  conversion  of  literature  than  for  the 
Jews.  No  one  better  knew  the  importance  of  literature,  or 
was  more  earnestly  solicitous  for  its  conversion,  than  the 
Doctor.  He  saw  every  species  of  power  among  men,  whether 
for  good  or  evil,  founded  in  opinion ;  and  recognised  in  the 
press  an  all-potent  lever,  through  which  the  public  mind  may 
be  either  heightened  or  depressed.  He  was  aware,  too,  that 
it  is  not  always  ihe  grave  or  more  elaborate  works  which  pro- 
duce the  deepest  impressions.  Songs  have  hastened  national 
revolutions,  and  a  single  romance  has  powerfully  affected  the 
character  of  a  country ;  and  in  the  first  series  of  the  "  Tales 
of  my  landlord,"  with  its  marvellously  unfiedr  representation 
of  the  Covenanters,  he  recognised  a  work  of  the  most  influen- 
tial character,  and  influential  chiefly  for  eviL  Barely,  says 
the  poet)  has  Spain  had  heroes  since  Cervantes  laughed  away 
the  chivalry  of  his  country ;  and  it  was  a  class  beyond  com- 
parison nobler  and  better  than  the  chivalry  of  Spain  that  the 
novelist  had  set  himself  to  laugh  down.  Dr  M^Crie's  review 
ofthe  "Tales*' appearedin the  "Christian Instructor" for  181 7, 
and  produced  a  powerful  impression.  Sir  Walter,  secure  in 
bis  strength,  had  felt  for  years  before  that  he  could  well  afford 
being  indifferent  to  criticism  :  he  had  a  firmer  hold  of  the 
public  mind  than  any  of  his  reviewers :  the  occasional  cri- 
tique either  re-echoed  his  praises  in  tones  caught  from  the 
general  voice^  and  then  sank  unheeded,  or  dared  to  dispute 
the  justice  of  the  almost  universal  decision  in  his  favour,  and 
sank  all  the  sooner  in  consequence.      So  far  was  he  from 
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deeming  the  strictoreB  of  a  hostile  reviewer  worthy  of  replj, 
ih&t  he  had  ceased  to  deem  them  worthy  of  perusal  On 
this  occasion,  however,  he  found  he  had  to  deal  with  no  ordi- 
nary critic ;  the  stream  of  public  opinion  had  been  turned 
fairly  against  him  ;  and,  afler  recording  his  determination 
not  even  to  read  the  Doctor's  article,  he  eventually  found  it 
necessaTy  not  only  to  read,  but  also  to  i^;tempt  answering 
it,  which  he  did  in  the  "  Quarterly,"  in  the  form  of  a  critique 
on  his  own  work.  Ho^  has  informed  us  how  invariably 
favourable  Sir  Walter  as  a  critic  was  to  Sir  Walter  as  an 
author.  He  of  course  decided  that  his  "  Tales"  were  veiy 
excellent  tales,  and  that  the  Covenanters  were  in  no  degree 
better  than  he  had  described  them ;  referring  for  proof  to  a 
few  insulated  facts  as  valuable  in  proving  general  pn^poei* 
tions,  as  if  it  were  to  be  inferred  from  the  histoiy  of  the  Bev. 
Titus  Oates  that  all  the  clergy  of  England  were  poured 
miscreants,  or  from  that  of  the  Rev«  Dr  Dodd,  that  they  were 
all  malefactors,  and  deserved  to  be  hung.  His  article  had 
its  weight  with  a  few  High  Churchmen,  zealously  prepared 
to  believe  on  the  side  of  Claverhouse  without  the  trouble  of 
thought  or  scrutiny ;  but  in  the  estimate  of  the  less  prejudiced 
classes,  both  in  England  and  our  own  country,  victory  re- 
mained as  unequivocally  on  the  side  of  Dr  M^Crie  and  the 
Covenanters  as  if  the  reply  had  never  been  written. 

The  "  Life  of  Andrew  Melville"  appeared  about  two  yeaxB 
after,  in  1 8 1 9.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the 
history  of  the  Scottish  Church,  so  auspiciously  begun  in  tlie 
"  Life  of  Knox; "  and  displays  the  same  power  and  discri- 
mination exhibited  in  that  work,  with  even  more  than  the 
same  amazing  profundity  of  research.  It  was  remarked,  it 
is  said,  by  the  present  Lord  Jeffirey,  that  one  would  require 
several  years'  additional  reading  to  qualify  one's  self  for  the 
task  of  reviewing  it  The  Doctor  had  got  into  a  walk  of  in- 
formation, the  intricacies  of  which  were  known  to  only  hinoH 
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lelf ;  and  crUdes  of  the  higbest  olaae  were  content  to  set  their 
cnft  amde,  and,  taking  the  place  of  ordinary  readers  under 
him,  were  £Edn,  instead  of  leading  others,  to  be  followers  them- 
adresL  Regarded  simply  as  a  piece  of  narrative,  it  has  been 
found  to  possess  less  interest  than  the  ^*  Life  of  Knox."  The 
writer  has  not  performed  his  part  less  ably ;  but  the  subject 
of  his  memoir,  if  not  less  a  hero  than  his  great  predecessor 
the  Eeformer,  had  liyfid  a  life  of  less  stormy  interest,  and 
had  found  feebler,  if  not  less  insidious  spirite,  with  which  to 
oontend.  But  the  history  of  Melville  will  ever  continue^ 
notwithstanding,  to  be  regarded  as  emphatically  the  history 
of  the  Scottish  CSmrch  for  the  stirring  and  eventful  period 
which  it  embraoes.  The  High  Churchmen  of  the  *^  British 
Critic''  were  less  candid  and  less  knowing  than  the  editor  of 
the  "  Edinburgh  Beview ;"  and,  making  their  own  ignorance 
the  measure  of  their  censure,  they  were  of  course  very  se- 
vere. Authorities  of  which  they  knew  nothiug  might  be 
garbled  and  misquoted,  they  said,  without  their  being  aware 
of  the  &ct ;  and  it  could  not  be  held  therefor^  that  the  "  bold 
rebellious  £u)atics  who  figured  prominently  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Scottish  Reformation*'  could  be  in  reality  the  good 
honest  men  which  the  Presbyterian  historian  had  proved 
them  to  be.  The  argument  seems  unanswerable ;  and  as 
ignorance  in  one  set  of  men  is  quite  as  good  as  ignorance  in 
any  other  set,  there  can  be  no  fEuth  in  history  so  long  as  the 
Churchmen  of  the  "  British  Critic,"  or  any  other  sort  of 
people,  remain  unacquainted  with  the  data  on  which  the 
historians  have  founded. 

The  Doctor  rarely  took  any  part  in  public  meetings. 
Thou^  an  eloquent  and  impressive  speaker,  and  at  once  qua- 
lified to  delight  by  the  manner,  and  instruct  by  the  matter, 
of  his  addresses,  his  native  modesty  led  him  to  rate  his  capa> 
bilities  iofr  ihe  platform  lower  than  every  one  else  rated  tiieuL 
He  fett,  iooy  that  he  was  not  neglecting  lus  duty  so  long  as 
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he  was  engaged  in  his  own  peculiar  walk, — ^the  walk  in  which 
he  excelled  all  his  contemporaries, — and  so  long  as  he  saw 
every  public  pleasure  in  which  he  felt  an  interest  furnished 
with  its  zealous  and  appropriate  champions.  His  Mend 
Andrew  Thomson  was  the  powerful  assailant  of  the  Apocry- 
pha and  the  slaye-trade ;  and  the  cause  of  the  Scottish  poor 
might  well  be  entrusted  to  Dr  Chalmers.  There  were  ques- 
tions and  causes,  however,  for  which  he  could  deem  it  a  duty 
to  mount  the  platfonn.  Many  of  our  readers  will  remem- 
ber the  apathy  with  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  British 
public  regarded  the  long  protracted  and  bloody  struggle  of 
the  Greeks  with  their  cruel  and  tyrannical  taskmasters.  The 
country  had  gpown  too  mercantile  to  be  generous ;  the  inte- 
rests of  some  of  o\ir  trading  bodies  were  compromised ;  it 
had  become  imprudent  to  be  sympathetic  The  Greeks  had 
grown  too  base  and  degraded,  it  was  affirmed,  to  be  either 
deserving  of  freedom  or  capable  of  enjoying  it ;  and  so  they 
were  left  to  fight  more  than  half  the  battle  of  liberty,  not 
only  without  assistance,  but  without  sympathy.  But  the 
Doctor  indulged  in  other  feelings,  and  reasoned  on  other 
principles.  He  could  sympathize  with  the  oppressed  Greeks, 
not  only  as  a  scholar,  richly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
ancient  literature  of  their  country,  but  also  as  a  Christian, 
deeply  intei'ested  in  their  welfare  as  men ;  nor  had  he  learned, 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  to  deem  the  struggles  of 
even  a  semi-barbarous  people  as  of  little  importance.  The 
accident  which  be&lls  an  individual  in  his  immature  child- 
hood frequently  influences  his  destiny  for  life ;  and  it  is  so 
also  with  countries  The  Irish  were  not  a  civilized  people 
when  conquered  by  the  EngHsh  under  Strongbow,  nor  yet 
the  Scotch  when  they  baffled  and  defeated  the  same  enemy 
under  Cressingham  and  Edward  II. ;  but  who  can  doubt  that 
the  present  state  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  depends  materiaUy 
upon  the  very  opposite  results  of  their  respective  struggles  I 
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At  the  first  meeting  held  in  behalf  of  the  Greeks  iu  Scot- 
land,— we  believe  in  Britain, — Dr  M'Crie  took  the  lead,  and 
deliyered  an  address  of  great  eloquence  and  power,  which 
had  much  the  effect  of  exciting  the  public  interest^  and  which 
united  what  is  not  often  conjoined, — a  manner  singularly 
popular  and  pleasing,  with  much  profundity  of  thought^  and 
information  drawn  from  the  less  accessible  sources.  At  an 
after  period,  when  the  struggle  had  terminated  in  the  freedom 
of  Qreece,  the  ladies  of  Edinburgh  exerted  themselves  in 
raising  Amds,  through  which  it  was  proposed  to  extend  the 
advantages  of  education  to  the  long-neglected  females  of  that 
country.  The  Doctor  gave  the  scheme  his  warmest  support ; 
— ^he  preached  in  its  behalf  the  sermon  so  highly  eulogized 
by  Andrew  Thomson  as  something  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
contemporary  ministers  of  the  Establishment, — conducted  the 
correspondence  of  the  Association  originated  to  carry  it  on, 
— and  at  a  public  meeting  appealed  to  the  country  in  its  fa- 
vour. Some  of  the  ladies,  his  coadjutors  in  the  scheme,  had 
conceived  of  the  Doctor  merely  as  a  person  of  one  talent,—* 
one  of  the  most  common  conceptions  imaginable ;  they  had 
no  idea  that  the  man  who  excelled  all  his  contemporaries  in 
research  could  excel  most  of  them  in  eloquence  also.  They 
knew  that  no  one  could  surpass  him  in  argument  or  narra- 
tive, and  therefore  for  argument  and  narrative  they  looked  to 
him  ;  but  to  delight  the  meeting  with  the  poetry  of  the  sub- 
ject> — ^to  recall  the  old  classic  associations, — ^to  appeal  power- 
fully to  the  feelings, — ^to  do  all  that  they  supposed  the  Doctor 
was  not  capable  of  doing, — ^theysecured  the  services  of  the  late 
Sir  James  Mackintosh.  One  of  them  even  went  so  fiu:  as  to  tell 
the  Doctor  of  their  arrangement^  in  which  he  readily  acquiesced. 
When  the  meeting  came,  however,  they  were  all  convincingly 
shown  that  he  could  do  more  than  argue  and  narrate.  "  His 
address,"  says  a  writer  in  an  English  periodical,  "distin- 
goiahedihroughout  by  the  most  tiiorough  acquaintance  with 
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the  politics,  philoaophj,  mythology,  and  poetiy  of  ancient 
Greece,  commingled  inth  the  happiest  allusions  to  these  so 
fervid  a  contrast  of  her  ancient  gloTy  irith  her  modem  de- 
gradation, that^  new  and  foreign  as  soch  topics  were  thought 
to  be  to  the  habits  of  the  good  Doctor,  his  speech  reminded 
many  of  his  hearers  of  the  finest  speeches  of  Burke." 

The  year  1 827  was  what  we  would  haye  termed  a  year  of 
triumph  to  Dr  M'Crie,  had  the  conscientious  stand  for  what 
he  deemed  a  great  principle,  which  had  subjected  him  to  so 
much  persecution  rather  more  than  twenty  years  before^  borne 
any  reference  to  the  opinion  or  the  approval  of  men.  He 
had  stood  with  his  few  brethren  on  the  ground  occupied  by 
the  feithers  of  the  Secession  and  the  first  Beformers  of  the 
Church,  and  had  seen  well  nigh  the  entire  body  to  whom  he 
had  been  united,  but  who  had  cast  him  ofi^  carried  away  on 
a  new  and  untried  course  of  peril  and  defection,  which  would 
termioate,  he  augured,  in  the  wreck  of  all  those  principles 
for  which  their  fieithers  had  so  zealously  contended.  The 
body,  however,  had  contained  many  excellent  men  who,  leas 
sagacious  than  the  Doctor,  were  yet  not  less  attached  to  the 
original  principles  of  the  Secession,  and  who  had  been  led 
from  off  the  ground  occupied  by  the  first  Beformers,  merely 
in  the  hope  of  reforming  a  little  further.  But  the  expe- 
rience of  twenty  years  had  sufficed  to  teach  them  that  tli^ 
liberalism  had  led  them  astray.  About  seven  ^ears  before, 
on  the  tmion  of  the  Burgher  and  Antiburgher  Synods,  a  con- 
siderable body  of  this  class,  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
Secession  was  drifting  from  its  original  moorings,  had  formed 
themselves  into  a  separate  Synod ;  and  now  in  this  year,  find- 
ing that  they  were  contending  for  the  same  grand  truths  with 
the  Doctor  and  his  brethren,  they  again  entered,  through 
mutual  agreement^  into  communion  with  them,  and  were  re- 
united, as  of  old,  into  one  body.  They  virtually  confessed 
that  the  excommunicated  and  deposed  minority  had  occupied 
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all  along  the  true  position, — a  position  to  which  they  them- 
selves now  deemed  it  necessary  to  return.  Such  are  some  of 
the  honours  reserved  for  the  men  who,  through  good  and  evil 
report,  steadily  adhere  to  the  truth.  With  a  magnanimity, 
however,  natural  to  his  character,  Dr  M'Crie  "  steadily  re- 
fused," says  his  biographer,  *^  either  to  exact  or  receive  from 
his  former  associates  any  acknowledgment  of  the  illegality  or 
severity  of  the  sentences  passed  by  the  General  Synod  against 
himself  or  his  brethren.  The  honour  of  the  truth  was  all 
thai  he  cared  to  vindicate ;  his  own  he  left  in  the  hands  of 
his  Divine  Master.'' — June  17,  1840. 


ARTICLE  FIFTH. 

Twa  of  the  later  literary  works  of  Dr  M'Crie  bear  in  history 
such  a  relation  to  his  two  earlier  productions,  the  Lives  of 
Melville  and  Knox,  as,  in  the  drama,  tragedy  bears  to  co- 
medy. A  cloud  of  disaster  darkened  the  closing  scene  of  the 
life  of  Melville,  but  the  existence  of  the  Scottish  Church  in 
the  present  day  shows  that  he  did  not  dare  and  suffer  in  vain. 
The  cloud  was  a  temporary  one.  The  seed  which  he  had  sown 
lay  dormant  for  a  while,  but  it  ultimately  sprang  up  and  bore 
fruit  abundantly.  The  biographies  of  Melville  and  Knox 
constitute,  therefore,  the  history  of  a  successful  Eeformation  ; 
his  later  works, — ^the  Sketches  of  the  Beformation  in  Spain 
and  Italy, — ^form  the  histories  of  unsuccessful  ones.  The  bea- 
con-light was  kindled  but  to  be  extinguished  ;  the  seed  was 
sown  but  to  dia  Both  works  read  an  important  lesson,  and 
both  are  probably  destined  to  produce  important  effects,  in 
the  future,  in  the  countries  to  which  they  relate.  The  "  His- 
toiy  of  the  Beformation  in  Italy"  has  been  translated  into 
the  Dutch,  French,  and  Crerman  languages ;  and  in  the  fear, 
doobtlefls^  of  its  being  translated  into  the  Italian  also,  the 
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Court  of  Bome  has  done  it  the  honour  of  inserting  it  in  the 
**  Index  Ezpurgatorius,"  as  a  work  pecoliaily  obnoxiooa 
The  ''History  of  the  Reformation  in  Spain'*  has  lately  been 
translated  into  German.  Both  works  are  acquiring  a  Conti- 
nental celebrity ;  and  when  the  time  shall  come, — and  it  may 
not  now  be  very  distant^ — when,  according  to  Milton,  the 
"  blood  and  ashes"  sown  over  the  fields  "where  still  doth  sway 
the  triple  tyrant^'*  shall  begin  to  bear  frnit,  the  faithful  re. 
cord  of  the  fierce  and  relentless  hatred  of  the  persecutor,  and 
of  the  sufferings  unflinchingly  endured  and  the  deaths  joy- 
fully welcomed  for  the  truth's  sake  by  his  oppressed  victimst 
may  exert  no  little  influence  in  hastening  the  fall  of  the  one» 
and  leading  to  an  imitation  of  the  other. 

The  Doctor  was  employed  in  ptirsuing  his  researches,  add- 
ing instance  to  instance  of  the  cruelty  and  perfidy  of  Popeiy, 
and  accumulating  proof  upon  proof  that  its  atrocities  have 
not  been  restricted  to  one  country  or  confined  to  one  age, 
when  the  bill  for  admitting  Roman  Catholics  into  places  of 
power  and  trust  was  introduced  by  the  Government  In  the 
preceding  year  he  had  taken  an  active  interest  in  petitioning 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  He  was 
too  shrewd  not  to  recognise  the  measure  as  merely  a  prepa- 
ratory one,  and  which  could  not  fail  to  terminate  in  Catholic 
emancipation.  But  he  was  not  one  of  the  class  who  can 
withhold  from  doing  what  is  right  in  itself  because  something 
not  so  right  may  follow.  He  believed,  with  Cowper,  that 
these  acts  involved  a  gross  profanation  of  things  sacred;  that 
they  converted  the  symbols  of  "  redeeming  grace"  into  mere 
"  picklocks,"  through  which  the  unscrupulous  entered  into 
office,  but  by  which  the  conscientious  were  excluded;  and 
hence  the  zeal  with  which  he  urged  their  abolition.  He  now 
took  as  active  a  part^  and  on  quite  the  same  principle^  in  op- 
posing the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics.  He  advocated 
the  preliminary  measure  because  he  deemed  it  essentially 
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rights  and  denounced  and  opposed  the  measure  to  which  it 
had  led  as  radically  wrong, — as  a  measure,  too,  to  be  dreaded 
and  deprecated  in  its  effects  as  one  of  the  most  ruinous  of 
modem  l^slation.  He  was  convinced,  he  said,  that  the 
Ministry  of  the  day  would  succeed  in  carrying  their  object ; 
such  seemed  to  be  the  intention  of  Providence  in  permitting 
the  union  of  parties  hitherto  opposed,  and  in  suffering  even 
"  our  prophets"  to  be  carried  away  by  a  spirit  of  delusion  ; 
but  he  felt  it  necessary  to  do  all  he  could  in  the  matter,  by 
way  of  personal  exoneration, — he  felt  opposition,  however 
fruitless,  to  be  his  duty.  "We  have  been  told,"  he  said, 
"  from  a  high  quarter,  to  avoid  such  subjects,  unless  we  wic^ 
to  rekindle  the  fUunes  of  Smithfield,  now  long  forgotten. 
Long  forgotten  1  where  forgotten  1  In  heaven  ?  No.  In 
Britain  ?  Gk)d  forbid  They  may  be  forgotten  at  St  Stephen's 
or  Westminster  Abbey,  but  they  are  not  forgotten  in  Bri- 
tain. And  if  ever  such  a  day  arrives,  the  hours  of  Britain's 
prosperity  have  been  numbered."  A  petition  to  the  Legis- 
lature against  the  Catholic  claims,  which,  whatever  might  be 
thought  of  its  object,  could  not  be  regarded  as  other  than  a 
document  of  extraordinary  ability,  was  drawn  up  by  Dr 
M'Oiie,  and  received  the  signatures  of  rather  more  than  thir- 
teen thousand  persons.  We  are  ill  qualified  to  decide  on  the 
part  taken  on  thb  occasion  by  the  Doctor.  There  were  very 
excellent  and  very  sagacious  men, — ^men  little  moved  by  the 
arguments  of  mere  expediency, — ^who  exerted  themselves  on 
the  opposite  side ;  nor  was  it  easy  to  see  what  other  course 
remained  for  our  legislators,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  country,  than  the  course  which  they  adopted  The  Ca- 
tholics seemed  prepared  for  a  civil  war,  and  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  our  Protestants  were  determined  not  to  fight  in  such 
a  quarrel  We  would  not  have  signed  Dr  M'Crie's  petition 
at  the  time  ; — ^had  an  opportunity  occurred,  we  would  have 
readily  appended  our  signature  to  the  list  which  contained 
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the  names  of  Thomson  and  of  Ohalmexa  Eleven  yeais,  bow^ 
e^ei^  have  dnoe  passed  :  the  govemment  of  Ireland  is  weD 
ni^  as  great  a  problem  now  as  it  was  then ;  the  struggle 
between  Protestantbm  and  Popery  still  continaefl^  with  this 
difference,  that  the  adrantage  is  now  more  on  the  side  of  ihe 
enemy,  without  his  being  in  any  degree  less  bitter  in  his  en- 
mity ;  the  power  of  the  priest  is  nothing  lessened ;  the  sno- 
cess  of  the  missionary  or  the  triumph  of  the  Bible  is  nothing 
increased.  We  are  afraid,  in  short,  that  the  part  taken  by 
the  Doctor  did  not  ran  so  counter  to  his  profound  sagacity 
in  such  matters,  as  at  one  time  we  might  possibly  have 
thought ;  nay,  more, — ^we  are  somewhat  afindd  that  events 
are  in  the  course  of  showing  it  did  not  run  counter  to  it  at  all 
As  litde,  however,  can  we  avoid  feeling  that^  should  the  worst 
oome  to  the  worsts  Protestantism  on  its  present  ground  would 
have  at  least  a  clearer,  if  not  a  better  quarrel  than  on  its 
former  post  of  advantage ;  and  that  if  Popery,  imlike  an 
ancient  wrestler,  could  not  have  contended  with  most  suooeas 
when  beneath  its  opponent,  it  would  at  least  have  to  contend 
with  an  opposition  less  hearty,  and  encouraged  by  a  sympathy 
deeper  and  more  general. 

Three  years  after,  Dr  M'Crie  again  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
come  publicly  forward,  and  record  his  conscientious  disi^ 
proval  of  another  j)o]itical  measure, — ^the  Irish  Educational 
scheme,  with  its  carefully  culled  Scriptural  lesson-book.  His 
estimate  of  the  statesmanship  of  the  present  day  was  &r  from 
high  ;  but  it  was  not  an  estimate  that  any  one  party  would 
choose  to  quote  with  the  view  of  bettering  their  own  cha- 
racter at  the  expense  of  that  of  the  party  opposed  to  them. 
Nor  was  it  much  more  favourable  to  the  people  than  to  the 
people's  rulers ;  for  though  the  Doctor  loved,  he  could  not 
flatter  them.  "  It  has  been  my  opinion  fixedly  for  some 
time,''  he  remarks,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  ''  that  any  Admi- 
nistration to  be  formed  at  present^  Whig  or  Tory,  would 
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lacrifice  religion  on  the  shrine  of  political  expediency  ;  and 
my  pe<^e,'  provided  their  temporary  and  worldly  views  were 
{ratified,  would  '  love  to  have  it  bo.'  This  is  my  political 
creed."  He  held  that  the  scheme  which  he  opposed  involved 
a  principle  on  which  the  very  fbuDdations  of  Protestantism 
rested ;  and  that  it  was  taking  a  view  of  the  subject  radically 
£dse  to  regard  the  book  of  selected  extracts  in  the  same  light 
with  collections  of  passages  drawn  up  for  puiposes  of  m^re 
economy  ;  seeing  that  these  extracts  were  confessedly  made 
to  conciliate  the  prejudices  of  a  class  who  deny  the  right  of 
the  laity  to  the  use  of  the  whole  Bible.  "We  are  not  un- 
acquainted with  the  arguments  which  have  been  urged  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  they  are  at  least  plausibla  We  have* 
little  doubt,  however,  that  ultimately  it  will  be  found  that 
the  Doctor  was  in  the  right ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
besides,  that  by  placing  the  question,  through  a  slight  alterar 
tion  of  the  terms,  more  in  a  secular  lights  the  soundness  of 
his  views  would  be  more  generally  recognised.  Suppose  the 
entire  Scriptures  consisted  of  the  decalogue  alone, — that  a 
sound  criticism  had  proved,  as  it  has  proved,  the  integrity  of 
every  one  of  the  ten  commandments  which  compose  it> — and 
that  aU  Protestants  were  thoroughly  convinced  of  their  Di- 
Tine  origin ;  suppose  that  Popery  treated  four  of  the  ten  in 
exactly  the  way  in  which  it  sometimes  treats  one  of  the  ten, 
— that  it  had  not  only  struck  out  the  Divine  prohibition  of 
idolatry,  but  the  prohibition  also  against  theft,  murder,  and 
adultery ; — would  any  Government,  five-sixths  of  which  were 
Protestants,  so  much  as  dream  of  forming  an  educational 
scheme  ^  both  Protestants  and  Papists,  through  which,  out 
of  respect  to  the  prejudices  of  the  latter,  only  six  of  the  com- 
mandments— the  permitted  six — would  be  taught?  And 
yet,  ^ther  the  Bible,  as  a  whole,  is  no  revelation,  addressed 
as  it  is  to  the  people  as  a  body,  not  to  any  particular  class 
of  fiinotionaries^  or  the  same  rule  must  apply  to  it  toa     Oi^ 
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again,  suppose  that  Popeiy,  instead  of  forbidding  the  perosal 
of  the  whole  Scriptures,  forbade  the  acquirement  of  the  art 
of  reading  altogether,  leaTing  the  other  branches  of  educar 
tion  open,— such  as  arithmetic,  drawing,  and  the  mathema- 
tics ; — would  a  liberal  Government  once  think  of  closing  with 
it  on  such  terms,  or  exclude  reading  from  its  schools,  in  de- 
ference to  a  prejudice  so  illiberal  ?  And  if  a  prejudice  against 
secular  knowledge  is  to  be  overborne  and  denounced,  why 
respect  a  prejudice  against  religious  knowledge  ?  But  our 
limits,  and  the  character  of  our  sketch,  forbid  an  examina- 
tion of  the  question  ;  and  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  power- 
ful and  eloquent  speech  of  the  Doctor  on  the  subject^  appended 
to  his  biography.  He  was  no  way  appalled  at  finding  him- 
self standing  in  a  slender  minority;  he  had  been  in  the 
minority,  he  said,  all  his  life  long ;  and  the  truth  has  oilen 
shared  the  same  fete  with  Dr  M*Crie.  On  an  attempt  being 
made  to  disturb  the  meeting,  of  that  low  and  disreputable 
chara^r  so  often  resorted  to  on  similar  occasions,  and  in 
which  brute  noise  is  brought  to  bear  against  argument^ — 
the  mere  animal  against  the  moral  and  rational  agent^ — tbe 
Doctor  stepped  forward,  and  told  the  disturbers,  with  much 
emphasis,  to  '^recollect  that  they  had  to  do  with  men,  and  with 
men  who  were  not  accustomed  to  be  browbeat.**  His  spirit 
rose  with  opposition,  and  kindled  at  every  show  of  oppression 
and  injustice ;  and  though  the  shouts  and  bellowings  of  a 
score  or  two  of  lAberdUy  determined  to  tolerate  only  the 
principles  of  their  own  party,  might  drown  his  voice,  just  as 
the  kettle-drums  of  Dalyell  and  Claverhouse  drowned  the 
voices  of  the  Covenanters  in  their  scaffold  addresses,  no  one 
could  better  exert  the  influence  of  that  moral  force  before 
which  all  such  brute  violence  must  ultimately  quail 

The  Voluntary  controversy,  in  which  he  had  entered  so 
early,  had  become  what  he  had  predicted, — an  all-important 
^onflict^  recognised  by  every  one  as  of  the  first  importanoa 
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Men  of  some  religion  and  men  of  none  had  made  common 
catise,  tkongb  with  a  different  object, — ^the  one  against  church 
establishments,  the  other  against  Christianity  itself;  and  the 
Doctor  could  now  look  forward  to  a  time  when  the  better 
materials  of  the  combination  would  be  reduced  to  well  nigh 
the  level  of  the  worst,  and  the  religious  degradation  of  the 
men  from  whom  he  had  parted  company  more  than  twenty 
jears  before  would  be  rendered  apparent  to  all  It  was  one 
of  his  first  principles,  "  that  society  is  a  corporate  body,  and 
bas  rights  and  duties  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of  the  indi- 
vidual ;"  nor  could  he  believe,  therefore,  in  his  thorough  con- 
Tiction  of  the  importance  of  religion,  that  religion  would  hold 
otber  than  the  first  place  among  national  concerns.  Still  his 
anticipations  were  gloomy  when  he  thought  of  the  Establish- 
ment Though  persuaded,  as  we  have  already  said,  that 
"  tihe  Voluntaiy  principle  was  not  only  untenable,  but  in- 
capable of  defence  except  on  grounds  inconsistent  with  a  be- 
lief in  Divine  revelation,  and  directly  but  infallibly  leading  to 
infidelity,*'  no  man  could  see  better  how  much  of  abuse  and 
corruption  had  crept  into  our  national  Church,  and  how  stre- 
nnously  every  measure  of  reform  would  be  resisted  through 
the  blind  and  suicidal  selfishness  of  her  professed  but  hollow 
fiiends,  and  the  hostility  of  her  dearer-sighted  enemies.  He 
often  anticipated,  therefore,  a  disastrous  result  of  the  contro- 
versy, and  a  season  of  general  suffering  and  perturbation,  in 
which  all  classes  would  be  fearfully  taught  the  value  of  re- 
ligion through  the  want  of  it  At  times,  however,  his  views 
would  brighten  ;  and  we  find  him,  in  one  of  his  happier 
moods,  thus  addressing  a  correspondent : — ''Is  it  yet  time 
for  me  to  commence  a  canvass  for  John  Knox*s  Church  ?  I 
have  heard  that  Adam  Gib,  to  a  considerably  late  period  in 
his  life,  expressed  the  hope  that  he  would  preach  in  St 
Giles's.  You  know  the  practical  inference.  Yet  we  do  in- 
jury to  mc^  than  our  own  happiness  by  dealing  harshly 
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witk  kind  Iiope^  repreesing  her  ardour,  and  chiding  her  for 
those  lamb-like  firiskingB  in  which  she  indulges  to  please  n&" 
And  he  did  bestir  himself  in  the  behalf  '^  of  John  Knox's 
Church,*^  but  it  was  not  by  striking  at  her  enemies,  but  by 
striking  at  one  of  the  main  abuses  which  had  entered  into 
her  system, — the  abuse  of  patronage.  And  the  Uow  was 
dealt  by  no  feeble  or  unpractised  hand.  The  cause  was  of 
importance  enough  to  bring  him  to  the  platform.  He  at* 
tended,  in  the  beginning  of  1833,  a  meeting  of  the  Anti-Pa- 
tronage Society,  and  delivered  a  powerful  and  impressire 
speech,  in  which  he  advocated  the  total  abolition  of  patron- 
age, as  the  sole  means  oi  saving  the  Establishment  And 
perhaps  on  no  occasion  was  the  magnanimity  of  the  man  more 
strikingly  shown  than  in  the  concluding  portion  of  this  ad- 
dress, or  brought  out  in  broader  contrast  with  the  no  doubt 
widely  opposite,  but  equally  selfish  feelings  of  the  class  who, 
rather  than  relinquish  their  miserable  powers  of  patronage, 
would  stand  and  see  the  Church  overwhelmed  amid  the 
suites  of  popular  anarchy,  or  the  class — anxious  to  fill  their 
meeting-houses — ^who,  like  the  wreckers  of  Cornwall,  exert 
themselves  with  a  view  to  her  destruction,  in  the  hope  of 
profiting  by  the  wreck.  "  If  you  succeed  in  your  object^" 
said  the  Doctor,  "  you  will  do  me  much  harm, — you  will  thin, 
much  thin,  my  congregation.  For  I  must  say  that,  though 
patronage  were  abolished  to-morrow,  I  could  not  forthwith 
enter  into  the  Establishment  But  I  am  not  so  blind  or  so 
ignorant  of  the  dispositions  of  the  people  as  to  suppose  they 
would  act  in  that  manner.  Your  cause  will  soon  come  into 
honour  ;  the  restoration  of  long-lost  rights  will  convert  popu- 
lar apathy  into  popular  favour;  and  in  their  enthusiasm  the 
people  will  &>iget  that  there  are  such  things  as  erroneous 
teachers  and  neglect  of  cBscipline.  Do  I  therefore  dread  your 
success,  or  stand  aloof  from  you,  on  the  ground  mentioned  % 
Assuredly  not     The  truth  is,  that  I  think  I  may  be  of  more 
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r  to  700  by  declining  to  be  in  your  counciL  I  have 
only  to  say,  therefore,  Go  on  and  prosper  :  though  yoor  be- 
ginninfB  have  been  but  small,  may  your  latter  end  greatly  in- 
crease. Yoa  have  my  best  wishes  and  prayer&"  l^eee 
snrely  are  the  sentiments  of  a  man  who,  to  empl<^  the  strik- 
ing figure  of  Bums,  held  a  patent  of  nobility  direct  from 
Deity  himself  and  who  had  trained  and  cultivated  his  heart 
as  aednkwsly  and  successftiUy  as  his  head. 

He  published,  in  the  May  of  the  same  year,  his  now  well 
known,  but  at  the  time  neglected  pamphlet  ^  What  ought 
the  Ckneral  Assembly  to  do  at  the  present  CnsiB  V*  It  had 
one  great  d^ect, — ^it  wanted  the  author's  name ;  and  told,  iji 
consequence,  with  less  power  on  the  body  for  whose  benefit 
it  was  chiefly  intended.  But  ia  none  of  all  the  Doctor's 
writings  is  his  wonderful  sagacity  more  clearly  and  unequi- 
vocally shown,  and  there  are  none  of  them  on  which  subse- 
qsMfot  events  have  read  a  more  striking  comment  His  ad- 
vice to  the  Assembly  forms  an  emphatic  reply  to  the  query 
in  the  title  : — "  Witboxtt  delay  petitiox  the  Lsqislatu&b 
POB  THE  ABOLITION  OF  fatbonaoil"  But  he  neither  did  an- 
ticipate, nor  could  have  anticipated,  the  present  position  of 
tiie  Churdi ;  for  to  have  done  so  would  have  required  not 
simply  hmnan  sagacity,  but  a  superhuman  prescience.  "  No 
meaning,**  says  Pop^  "  puzzles  more  than  wit :"  "  it  Ib  al- 
most impossible^'*  says  Robertson,  "  to  form  any  satis&ctory 
conjecture  concerning  the  motives  which  influence  capricious^ 
and  irregular  mind&"  Ko  one  could  have  presaged  more 
justly  than  Dr  M'Crie  the  manner  in  which  the  Court  of 
Session  would  have  decided  any  ecclesiastical  case  according 
to  law;  but  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  he  could 
hftve  presaged  the  manner  in  which  the  Court  was  to  decide 
ecdesiastical  cases  contrary  to  law.  There  was  no  clue  to 
waimmd, — no  guide  to  conjecture.  One  of  the  first  principles 
laid  down  in  his  profound  and  masterly  pamphlet^— a  prin* 
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ciple  firom  which  he  deduces  the  necessity  of  a  popnlar  check 
in  the  appointment  of  ministers, — ^must  have  as  efiectoaUj 
prevented  him  from  premising  the  possibility  of  such  inter- 
dicts as  have  been  granted  to  the  suspended  functioDaTies  of 
Strathbogie  or  the  rejected  licentiate  of  Lethendy,  as  it  ought 
to  have  stood  in  the  way  of  the  Court  itself  in  rendering  them 
possible.  "  According  to  law/*  says  the  Doctor,  '*  there  lies 
no  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  a  Church  court  to  any  civil 
tribunal,  not  to  the  Parliament  itseli^  in  any  case  properly  ec- 
desiasticaL  Everything  of  this  kind  is  finally  settled  by  the 
decision  of  the  Qeneral  Assembly,  which,  in  addition  to  its 
judicial  and  executive  power,  claims  a  l^^lative  authority, 
or  at  least  a  power  of  making  authoritative  acts,  and,  with  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  Presbyteries,  of  enacting  standing 
laws  which  are  binding  on  all  the  members  of  the  Church, 
laity  as  well  as  clergy."  The  decision  of  the  historian  of 
Knox  and  Melville  in  a  question  of  this  kind  bears  a  very 
different  sort  of  value  from  that  of  the  Dean  of  Faculty  or 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  Mark,  too,  the  shrewdness  of  his 
conclusion  r^;arding  the  more  thoroughgoing  Yoluntaries  : 
— "You  will  not  find  one  of  them  taking  part  in  a  society 
for  promoting  Church  reform ;  you  will  not  see  one  of  their 
names  at  a  petition  for  abolishing  patronage.  They  affect  to 
laugh  at  such  attempts  to  reform  minor  abuses,  although,  in 
fiict^  they  dread  them  more  than  the  most  able  and  elaborate 
vindication  of  ecclesiastical  e8tablishment&" — June  2^  1840. 
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We  passed  a  Sabbath  in  Edinburgh  early  in  1835, — ^the  firsi 
after  a  lapse  of  nearly  ten  years, — and  sought  out  the  well- 
known  chapel  of  our  feivourite  preacher.  There  was  no  change 
there; — ^the  same  people  seemed  to  occupy  the  same  pews  ; 
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"bat  SO  marked  was  the  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  Doc- 
tor,  that  at  fiist  we  scarce  recognised  him.  **  Can  it  be 
thought)"  says  a  living  writer,  *'  that  the  human  soul,  so 
nobly  impressed  hy  the  hand  of  Deity,  is  but  the  creature  of 
a  passing  day,  when  a  brick  of  Thebes  or  of  Luxor  retains 
undefaced  its  original  stamp  for  thousands  and  thousands  of 
years  f*  The  intenrening  decade  had  borne  heavily  on  the 
Doctor.  He  had  lost  his  elasticity  of  tread,  and  his  erect 
and  semi-military  bearing ;  and  the  complexion,  darker  and 
less  pale  than  formerly,  bore,  after  slight  exertion,  an  apo- 
plectic flush,  that  indicated  some  perilous  derangement  in  the 
springs  of  life.  But  the  too  apparent  decay  affected  only  the 
earthy  and  material  frame  :  the  mind  retained  all  its  original 
vigour.  We  have  never  listened  to  the  Doctor  with  deeper 
interest)  or  a  more  thorough  admiration  of  his  sound  and 
powerful  judgment,  than  on  that  Sabbath  ;  and  we  &ncied, 
bat  it  might  not  be  so,  that  his  manner  was  more  impres- 
sively earnest  even  than  usual, — ^impressive  and  earnest  as  it 
always  was, — and  that  he  was  "  labouring  with  all  his  mighty" 
in  the  belief  that  the  long  night  was  fast  closing  over  him, 
in  which  ^  he  could  no  longer  work."  We  stood  beside  the 
chapel-door  as  the  congregation  slowly  dismissed,  and  took  our 
last  look  of  the  Doctor,  believing  it  to  be  such^  as  he  entered 
a  hackney  coach,  assisted  by  a  friend.  The  assistance  did 
not  seem  necessary,  but  it  was  sedulously  rendered. 

His  death  took  place  in  the  following  autumn.  Melanc- 
then,  in  his  latter  days,  evinced  a  weariness  of  the  world : 
the  folly  and  villany  of  mankind,  the  littleness  of  their  aims, 
and  the  base  and  ungenerous  spirit  in  which  they  so  often 
pursued  them,  sickened  and  disgusted  him,  and  he  longed 
earnestly  to  be  "  away  from  them,  and  at  rest"  Cowper's 
wish  was  of  a  similar  character.  The  ever-swelling  rumour 
of  outrage  and  wrongs  of  oppression,  cruelty,  and  deceit^  dis- 
torbed  and  pained  his  gentle  spirit^  and  he  longed  for  a 
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"  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness,"  wBere  lie  might  nerer  hear 
it  more.  There  were  seasons  towards  the  close  of  his  life 
in  which  Dr  JhTCrie  experienced  a  weariness  soch  as  that  of 
Melancthon, — a  feeling  such  as  that  of  Cowper.  "  His  heaxt^" 
says  his  biographer,  "  was  greatly  alienated  from  the  wc»4d, 
and  tired  of  the  tronbled  scenes  of  its  polilica,  civil  and 
ecdeaiasticaL"  There  was  an  impression,  too^  borne  in  upon 
his  mind  that  he  was  soon  to  be  called  away,  and  that  his 
death,  like  that  of  his  friend  Andrew  Thomson,  was  to  be 
sudden.  He  felt  his  little  remaining  strength  fast  aijaking, 
and  the  remarkable  dream  to  which  we  adverted  in  an  early 
article  mingled  its  warning  with  his  waking  presentiments, 
like  the  morning  dreams  described  by  Michael  Bruce  in  his 
Elegy.  He  had  seen  the  hand  beckoning  him  away,  which, 
nearly  half  a  century  before,  had  so  solemnly  devoted  him  to 
the  service  of  God.  Not  the  leas,  however,  did  he  continue 
to  urge  his  labours, — ^to  walk  hb  round  of  professional  duty^ 
— to  ply  his  literary  occupations — for  he  had  now  engaged  m 
a  life  of  Calvin, — and  to  meet  the  unceasing  demands  made 
upon  him  for  counsel  and  assistance.  He  was  too  little  s^ 
dulous,  perhaps,  to  "  keep  life's  flame  from  wasting  by  re- 
pose ;"  an  accumulation  of  toil  was  suffered  to  press  on  his 
health  and  spirits ;  but  in  the  benignity  of  his  disposition  he 
could  not  £nd  heart  to  refuse  an  application,  and  so  he  toiled 
on.  "  Some  people,**  he  said,  with  reference  to  a  task  to  which 
he  had  just  submitted,  and  which  was  to  engage  him  for  a 
whole  week, — "  some  people  seem  bom  to  be  beasts  of  bur- 
den." Nor  did  the  presentiment  of  his  approaching  disso- 
lution kssen  his  interest  in  the  fortanes  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  Nothing  so  delighted  him  as  any  indication  among 
her  ministers  of  a  "  disposition  to  return  to  the  good  old  way 
of  their  fathers."  The  Assembly  of  May  1835  appointed  a 
day  of  general  &sting, — *'  an  assertion,"  says  the  Doctor's  bio- 
grapher, '*  of  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  Church  which  he  did 
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not  anticipate^  and  wkich,  Femiodiog  him  of  ber  better  days, 
^ypeared  a  token  for  good.**  "  WiU  thej  venture,*'  lie  said, 
unaoqnainted  with  what  the  Assembly  had  int^ided,  *^  to  ap- 
point a  fi»t  on  their  own  anthoritj  V  and  he  reoeiyed  the  in- 
tdligenee  with  hardly  less  surprise  than  pleasure,  that  what 
he  had  been  scarce  sanguine  enough  to  anticipate  from  them 
thej  had  actually  done.  The  Doctor  had  never  held  public 
▼oiship  oD«a  King's  fiist,  but  readily  and  willin^y  on  this 
OGcasioD  did  he  join  with  the  Church.  Hb  resentments^  how- 
ever, were  aQ  over ;  and  he  anticipated,  more  in  aorrow  than 
in  anger,  and  uiticipated  justly,  that  the  Dissenters,  as  a  body, 
*' would  keep  their  shops  open  and  their  churches  shut" 
''  They  did  net  use  to  do  that^**  he  said,  ^  on  days  of  Royal 
appointment" 

Bat  if  no  man  could  evince  a  deeper  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  there  was  no  man,  on  the 
othw  hand,  who  could  feel  more  painfully  for  what  he  deemed 
1^  imprudence  of  her  ministers,  or  for  any  general  act  on 
Hke  part  of  her  friends,  which  compromised,  as  he  believed, 
ettfaer  her  safety  or  her  usefulness.  The  following  remark  ii 
a  letter  to  a  Mend, — a  remark  full  of  shrewd  meaning,  anc 
on  which  recent  events  have  been  reading  a  comment  of  tre* 
mendous  emphasis, — ^belongs  to  the  closing  year  of  his  life, 
and  craves  careful  study : — "  What  fools  our  Church  folks 
are,  to  identify  their  cause  with  Toryism  at  the  present  day, 
— to  alienate  the  Whigs,  and  oblige  them  to  league  with  Ra- 
dicals,— ^to  give  them  an  excuse  for  deserting  the  defence  of 
the  Church  whenever  they  shall  find  it  safe  or  politically  wise 
to  do  so  !  Don't  you  think  that  our  times  bear  a  great  re- 
semUanee  to  those  of  1 640  in  England,  with  the  difference 
(great  indeed),  that  there  is  not  the  same  religio«s  spirit  in 
Parliament  and  in  the  public  which  existed  at  t^t  period  ) 
Hew  a  coUkion  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  commons  (not 
to  apeak  ofthe  monarchy)  is  to  be  avoided,  Idonotset.    The 
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pablic  mind  is  much  more  extensively  enlightened  as  to  poli- 
tics  than  it  was  in  1793;  and  it  has  got  a  power — a  lever — 
which  it  did  not  then  possesa  I  have  no  doubt  I  have  got 
a  great  portion  of  the  incredulity  of  my  namesake,  and  would 
wish  to  say  with  respect  to  public  prospects^  *  Lord,  I  be- 
lieve ;  help  thou  my  unbelief' " 

He  had  held,  as  we  have  said,  the  Assembl/s  fast ;  and 
never,  it  was  remarked,  had  he  addressed  his  people  with 
more  solemn  effect  than  on  that  occasion.  On  the  Sabbath 
after,  he  preached  twice  from  the  striking  text  in  Matthew, 
"  Whose  &n  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly  purge 
his  .floor,  and  gather  his  wheat  into  the  garner ;  but  he  will 
bum  up  the  chaff  with  unquenchable  fire."  At  the  close  of 
the  service  he  seated  himself  at  the  door  of  the  vestry,  con- 
traiy  to  his  usual  practice,  "  and  watched  the  people  while 
they  were  retiring,  until  they  had  all  gone  out"  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  Tuesday  following,  after  spending  the  early 
part  of  the  day  in  visiting  some  of  his  congregation,  he  was 
seized,  immediately  on  his  return  home,  with  a  severe  pain 
in  the  bowels ;  and,  after  experiencing  an  interval  of  partial 
relief,  fell  into  a  slumber,  out  of  which  he  never  awoke.  He 
continued  to  breathe  until  the  middle  of  the  next  day ;  and 
then,  surrounded  by  his  friends,  and  by  many  of  his  be- 
loved flock,  who  had  collected  to  witness  his  last  moments, 
he  passed  to  his  reward  without  a  groan  or  a  struggle. 
He  had  entered  the  sixty<third  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
fortieth  of  his  ministry. 

His  funeral  was  attended  by  nearly  fifteen  hundred  per- 
sons, including  the  magistracy  of  Edinburgh,  its  ministers 
of  all  persuasions,  the  preachers  and  students  attending  the 
halls  of  the  Establishment  and  the  United  Secession,  and  hy 
a  deputation  from  the  Assembly's  Commission,  headed  by 
the  Clerk  and  the  Moderator.  Nor  could  his  remains  have 
found  a  more  appropriate  resting-place  than  the  ancient 
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cemeteiy  to  which  they  were  conveyed, — ^the  burial-ground 
of  the  Greyfriars.  It  contains  the  dust  of  Alexander  Hen- 
derson, the  great  leader  of  the  Church  during  the  troubles 
of  the  First  Charles ;  it  contains  also,  in  its  malefactors'  cor; 
ner,  the  remains  and  the  monument  of  the  martyrs  who,  in 
the  cause  of  Christ  and  of  Presbytery,  laid  down  their  lives 
in  Edinburgh  during  the  dissolute  and  bloody  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second;  and  for  an  entire  twelvemonth  its  open  area 
was  the  prison  in  which  the  captive  Covenanters  of  Both- 
well  Bridge  were  exposed  to  every  inclemency  of  the  seasons, 
and  to  the  mockeries  and  revilings  of  their  fierce  and  cruel 
jailors.  Nor  is  there  any  lack  of  the  kindred  dust  once  ani- 
mated by  genius.  There  occur  on  the  surrounding  tombs  the 
names  of  Colin  MXaren,  of  Allan  Bamsay,  of  Hugh  Blair, 
and  of  William  Bobertson.  But  the  talents  which  the  Task- 
Master  entrusts  to  his  servants, — ^whether  the  sum  total  con- 
sist of  one  or  of  ten, — are  of  but  little  value,  compared  with 
the  use  to  which  they  have  been  devoted,  and  the  effects 
which  the  possessors  have  accomplished  through  their  means. 
We  have  stood  beside  the  Doctor's  grave,  and  felt,  amid  the 
deep  silence  of  the  place  where  knowledge  and  device  fail- 
eth,  and  where  there  is  no  work  and  no  wisdom,  how  well 
and  honestly  he  had  "  occupied"  his.  His  important  labours 
are  over ; — ^the  work  set  him  to  do  has  been  &ithfully  per- 
formed. Though  during  his  life  he  stood  apart  from  the 
Church  which  he  loved,  it  was  only  as  a  watchman  on  some 
oater  tower,  or  like  a  sentinel  of  the  times  of  the  persecu- 
tion, stationed  on  some  eminence  of  the  waste,  to  warn  the 
assembled  congregation  of  coming  danger ;  and  the  imperish- 
able monuments  which  he  has  reared  stand  forth  to  shed  on 
the  present  the  light  of  the  past,  and  as  beacons  which,  how- 
ever times  may  darken,  will  continue  to  mark  out  the  course 
which  churches  and  nations  will  ultimately  find  it  their  in- 
terest as  well  as  their  duty  to  pursue.     A  massy  and  taste* 
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fol  monument  of  white  stone,  erected  by  his  sorrowing  flock, 
as  a  memorial  of  '^  his  worth  and  of  their  gratitode,"  maiics 
out  his  final  resUng-place,  and  bears  an  inscription  whose  rare 
merit  it  is  to  be  at  once  highly  eulogistic  and  strictly  trae. 

Our  sketch  has  been  miserably  imperfect  indeed  if  the 
reader  has  not  been  enabled  to  form  from  it  some  estimate, 
correct  though  not  adequate,  of  the  character  of  Dr  M*Crie. 
His  whole  life  was  a  powerful  illustration  of  how  much  a 
superior  mind  can  be  improved  and  ennobled  by  Christian 
principle.  It  shows  also  how  necessary  integrity  is  to  the 
development  of  a  high  order  of  intellect  Had  the  Doctor 
been  less  honest,  he  would  have  been  less  sagacious  also.  His 
mind,  like  a  fine  instrument,  took  the  measure  and  tenden- 
cies of  passing  events ;  and  there  were  no  disturbing  influ- 
ences of  selfishness  to  throw  their  mixture  of  uncertainty  and 
error  into  the  process.  His  wisdom,  in  part  at  leasts  was  a 
consequence  of  his  magnanimity.  It  may  seem  a  mere  &ncy 
to  couple  such  men  as  Dr  M*Crie  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton,— the  statesman  and  general  with  the  historian  and  di- 
vine ;  but  resembling  minds  may  be  placed  in  very  opposite 
circumstances ;  and  for  sobriety  of  feeling,  far-seeing  sagacity, 
gi'eat  firmness  of  purpose,  an  impregnable  native  honesty, 
uninfluenced  by  the  small  motives  of  party, — ^in  short,  for  all 
that  constitutes  the  safe  and  great  leader, — the  standing  of 
both  men,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  refers  to  a  level  to  which 
very  few  attain.  Plutarch  has  parallelisms  that  lie  less  paral- 
leL  We  shall  just  refer,  ere  we  close,  to  one  or  two  detached 
points  in  the  intellectual  and  literary  character  of  Dr  M'Cria 

It  was  well  remarked  by  Lord  Jefirey,  in  his  admirable  re- 
view, that  the  Life  of  Knox  "  exhibited  a  rare  union  of  the 
patient  research  and  sober  judgment  which  ohluuoterize  the 
more  laborious  class  of  historians,  with  the  boldness  of  think- 
ing and  force  of  imagination  which  are  sometimes  substituted 
in  their  place.*'     The  remark  strikingly  illustrates  a  peculiar 
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ezcelleiice  of  the  Doctoi^s  intellect  He  could  not  rest  on 
the  snr&ce  of  a  mbject,  even  if  he  had  wished  it.  It  was  his 
natoie  to  search  to  the  very  bottom,  at  whatever  cost  of  la- 
boni^ — to  porsne  some  obscure  fact  through  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent aathoriUes,  until  he  had  at  length  fixed  it  down  be- 
fore him  as  one  of  the  unimpeachable  certainties  of  history. 
The  privileged  friends  whom  he  at  times  received  in  his  study 
used  to  be  utterly  appalled  by  the  huge  masses  of  books  and 
mamiscripts  which  always  lay  piled  up  before  him  for  con- 
stant r^rence ;  and  so  severely  and  conscientiously  was  his 
jadgment  exercised  in  every  instance,  that  on  not  so  much  as 
one  of  his  statements  have  even  his  abler  antagonists  suc- 
ceeded in  cafstiug  a  shadow  of  doubt  Robertson  was  much 
liis  inferior  in  researcL  Hume,  whoso  defects  in  patient  in- 
vestigation are  now  pretty  generally  known,  was  immeasur- 
ably BO.  In  tTEU^ing  the  history  of  opinion  and  doctrine,  where 
of  necessity  the  evidence  must  be  more  shadowy  and  intan- 
gible than  in  whatever  relates  to  conduct  or  action,  the  de- 
gree of  certainty  at  which  he  invariably  succeeded  in  arriving 
was  truly  wonderful.  The  whole  bearing  of  bygone  contro- 
venies, — their  after  effects  on  doctrine  and  beliefj — the  de- 
gree in  which  they  had  led  the  parties  they  had  divided  to 
modify,  retract^  restate, — ^the  influence  on  society  of  parti- 
cular minds  and  peculiar  modes  of  thought, — all  seemed  to 
open  before  him  as  he  advanced,  alone  and  imassisted,  on  his 
sotitary  and  laborious  course. 

His  style  and  manner  fitted  him  no  less  for  his  task  than 
his  unwearied  perseverance.  To  employ  one  of  Johnson's 
figures,  the  heat  of  his  genius  sublimed  his  learning.  It  is 
related  by  Gibbon,  that  after  he  had  formed  his  determina- 
tion of  devoting  himself  to  literature,  he  perused  the  then 
recently  published  histories  of  Bobertson  and  Hume.  The 
measured  and  stately  periods  of  Bobertson  delighted  him ; 
Aad  yet  he  could  hope,  that  with  much  pains  and  great  study 
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he  might  at  length  succeed  in  writing  such  a  stylo.  But  he 
read  Hame  and  despaired  Art  might  enable  him  to  rival 
the  exquisite  art  of  the  one,  but  art  could  not  enable  him  to 
equal  the  still  more  exquisite  nature  of  the  other.  Hume 
is  one  of  the  most  readable  of  historians  :  he  is  invariably 
unaffected,  invariably  clear.  Robertson  palls :  we  admire  bu 
pages,  but  his  volumes  tire.  Now,  Dr  M*Crie  in  this  respect 
resembles  Hume.  His  pages  are  not  so  elegant  as  those  of 
Bobertson,  but  they  are  more  attractive,  and  the  reader  turns 
over  more  of  them  at  a  sitting.  We  merely  peruse  Uie  his- 
tory of  Scotland ; — we  devour  the  biography  of  Knox.  The 
number  of  editions  which  have  appeared  within  the  last  few 
months,  since  the  copyright  has  expired,  evinces  the  degree 
of  popularity  which  the  latter  work  is  destined  to  enjoy  in 
the  future.  The  last  we  saw  formed  a  two-shilling  volume ; 
its  price  and  appearance  showed  that  it  was  intended  for  the 
common  people ;  and  we  paid  our  respects  to  it^  at  once  recog- 
nising in  it  a  formidable  opponent  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie's 
arguments,  the  Court  of  Session's  encroachments,  and  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen's  bilL 

.  We  refer,  ere  we  close  our  remarks,  to  but  one  other  trait 
in  the  literary  character  of  Dr  M^Crie.  There  is  an  occasioDal 
quaintness  in  some  of  his  finer  passages,  that^  to  men  deeply 
read  in  the  theology  of  the  Church's  better  days,  constitutes 
an  additional  charm.  His  eloquence  is  that  of  the  divines 
of  the  Commonwealth,  rendered  classical  through  native  taste 
and  the  study  of  the  better  models.  We  submit^  as  an  ex- 
ample, the  following  exquisite  passage  : — "  Who  would  be  a 
slave  1  is  the  exclamation  of  those  who  are  themselves  free, 
and  sometimes  of  those  who^  provided  they  enjoy  freedom 
themselves,  care  not  though  the  whole  world  were  in  bond- 
age. But  there  is  a  sentiment  still  more  noble  than  that^ 
Who  would  be  a  slave-dealer,  a  patron,  an  advocate  for  sla- 
very !     To  be  a  slave  has  been  the  hard,  but  not  dishonour- 
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able,  lot  of  many  a  good  man  and  noble  spirit.  But  to  be  a 
tyrant, — ^tbat  is  disgrace  I  To  trample  on  tbe  rights  of  his 
fellow-creature^ — ^to  treat  him,  -whether  it  be  with  cruelty  or 
kindness,  as  a  dog, — to  hold  him  in  chains,  when  he  has  per- 
petrated or  threatens  no  violence, — ^to  carry  him  with  a  rope 
about  his  neck,  not  to  the  scaffold,  but  to  the  market^ — ^to 
sell  him  whom  God  made  afler  his  own  image,  and  whom 
Christ  redeemed,  not  with  corruptible  things,  as  silver  and 
gold,  and,  by  the  act  of  transference,  to  tear  him  from  his 
own  bowels, — thctt  is  disgraceful !  I  protest  before  you,  that 
I  would  a  thousand  times  rather  have  my  brow  branded  with 
the  name  of  Slave^  than  have  written  on  the  palm  of  my 
hand  or  the  sole  of  my  foot  the  initial  letter  of  the  word 
Tyrant  r— June  27,  1840. 


THE  DEBATE  ON  MISSIONS. 


PART  FIRST. 

It  was  forty-five  years  last  May  [1 840]  since  the  fiunous  debate 
on  missions  took  place  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  A  race  unborn  at  the  time  have  now  reached 
the  term  of  middle  life ;  and  of  those  who  either  joined  in 
the  discussion,  or  recorded  their  votes  at  its  close,  very  few 
survive.  There  are  many  important  facts  connected  with  the 
history  of  this  memorable  debate,  which  still  read  their  lesson 
to  the  country ;  and  during  the  present  pause  in  the  political 
world,  our  readers  may  deem  themselves  not  ill  employed  in 
glancing  over  some  of  its  more  striking  details.  It  furnishes 
a  better  illustration  of  the  true  character  of  Moderatism  than 
they  will  be  able  to  find  for  themselves  almost  anywhere 
else ;  and  it  were  surely  well  they  should  all  thoroughly  know 
what  sort  of  a  religion  it  is  which  has  so  lately  challenged 
for  itself  an  exclusive  right  to  be  recognised  as  the  State  re- 
ligion of  Scotland. 

Our  materials  are  fortunately  very  ampla  The  art  of  the 
reporter  was  but  in  its  infancy  at  the  time,  especially  in 
Scotland;  the  contemporary  debates  of  even  the  English 
Paiiiament  appear  but  as  mere  skeleton  sketches,  that  ratlier 
resemble  lists  of  contents  than  series  of  speeches ;  and  yet 
by  a  rare  chance  there  exists  a  report  of  this  singular  debate, 
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as  ample  and  complete  as  any  of  the  present  day.  Moderat- 
ism  had  its  likeness  taken  at  the  time  at  full  length,  and  in 
one  of  its  worst  attitudes ;  and,  as  if  to  prevent  all  suspicion 
regarding  the  truth  of  the  picture,  taken  apparently  not  by 
an  enemy.  The  unfortunate  Eobert  Heron,  the  familiar 
friend  of  Bums,  and  whose  melancholy  history  has  been  so 
touchingly  recorded  by  D'Israeli  in  his  "  Calamities  of  Au- 
thors," lived  at  this  period  exclusively  by  his  exeitions  as 
an  "  author  of  all  work ;"  he  sat  in  the  Assembly  during  the 
debate  as  an  elder  for  his  native  burgh  of  New  Galloway ;  he 
even  took  a  prominent  part  in  it;  and  to  his  singularly  ready 
and  masterly  pen  can  we  alone  attribute  a  report  so  imlike, 
in  its  fullness  and  general  literary  tone,  almost  all  the  other 
reports  of  the  age.  It  may  be  well,  too,  to  mention  that, 
though  extensively  circulated  at  the  time  in  the  form  of  a 
pamphlet^  its  fidthfuln^s  has  never  once  been  questioned. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Carlyle,  that  "the  history  of 
whatever  man  has  accomplished  is  at  bottom  only  the  his- 
tory of  great  men,  leaders  of  their  brethren,  who  have 
been  the  modellers,  and,  in  a  wide  sense,  the  creators,  of 
whatsoever  the  general  mass  of  men  have  contrived  to  do." 
Certainly,  in  the  religious,  as  in  the  political  world,  we  find 
all  the  more  remarkable  events,  and  all  the  more  influential 
codes  of  belief  clustered,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves, 
round  a  few  great  names.  The  history  of  Knox  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  :  the  very  name  of 
Calvin  expresses  the  religious  code  of  half  the  Churches  of 
Protestantism.  Apparently  on  a  similar  principle,  we  find 
the  cause  of  general  missionary  exertion  in  this  country  con- 
nected in  an  especial  manner  with  one  great  name.  The 
reader  of  one  of  the  most  amusing  novels  of  Scott — Guy 
Mannering — must  remember  that,  on  Colonel  Mannering's 
visit  to  Edinburgh,  the  lawyer  Pleydell  brings  him  to  the 
Grey&iars  to  hear  Principal  Robertson  preach,  and  that^  in- 
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stead  of  the  historian,  he  hears  but  the  historian's  colleagaa 
Sir  Walter  had  too  often  sat  in  the  GreyMara  not  to  know 
that  the  pulpit  ministrations  of  Robertson  could  have  formed 
no  proper  subject  of  fiivourable  or  striking  description.  They 
were  marked  but  by  the  dead  inanity  inseparable  from  an 
utter  lack  of  earnestness  and  an  ignorance  of  the  gospel 
And  so  he  described,  and  in  his  happiest  vein,  a  preacher  of 
a  very  opposite  stamp.  A  man  of  a  remarkable  though 
somewhat  ungainly  appearance  entered  the  pulpit  His 
pale,  fair  complexion  contrasted  strangely  with  a  black  wig 
without  a  grain  of  powder.  **  A  narrow  chest  and  a  stoop- 
ing posture,  no  gown,  not  even  that  of  Geneva,  a  tumbled 
band,  and  a  gesture  that  seemed  scarce  voluntary,  were  the 
first  circumstances  that  struck  a  stranger."  They  were  all 
forgotten,  however,  as  the  preacher  proceeded  in  his  dis- 
course,— a  discourse  "  in  which  the  Calvinism  of  the  Kirk 
of  Scotland  was  ably  supported,  yet  made  the  basis  of  a  sound 
system  of  practical  morals,  which  should  neither  shelter  the 
sinner  under  the  cloak  of  speculative  fiiith  or  of  peculiarity 
of  opinion,  nor  yet  leave  him  loose  to  the  waves  of  unbelief 
and  schism."  ''  Something  there  was  of  an  antiquated  turn 
of  argument  and  metaphor,"  continues  Scott^  *'  but  it  only 
served  to  give  zest  and  peculiarity  to  the  style  of  elocution. 
The  sermon  was  not  read ;  the  enunciation,  which  at  first 
seemed  imperfect  and  embarrassed,  became,  as  the  preacher 
warmed  in  his  progress,  animated  and  distinct ;  and  although 
the  discourse  could  not  be  quoted  as  a  correct  specimen  of 
pulpit  eloquence,  yet  Mannering  had  seldom  heard  so  much 
learning,  metaphysical  acuteness,  and  energy  of  argument^ 
brought  into  the  service  of  Christianity.  '  Such,'  he  said, 
going  out  of  the  church,  *  must  have  been  the  preachers  to 
whose  unfearing  minds,  and  acute  though  sometimes  rudely 
exercised  talents,  we  owe  the  Beformation.'"  He  must^ 
have  been  assuredly  no  common  man  that  could  have  tbua 
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mollified  the  anti-evangelical  prejudices  of  Scott  The 
preacher  described  -was  Dr  John  Erskine  of  Edinburgh,  for 
many  years  the  revered  leader  of  the  Evangelical  party  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland. 

It  was  the  fate  of  Dr  Erskine,  as  of  many  a  good  man 
besides,  to  contend  on  the  losing  side  all  his  life  long ;  but 
he  fought  on  in  hope,  ever  animated  by  the  belief,  in  the 
midst  of  present  defeat  and  disaster,  that  €k>d  himself  was 
pledged  to  the  principles  which  he  maintained,  and  that  their 
ultimate  triumph  was  secure.  He  was  the  first  man  in  Soot- 
land  to  raise  his  voice  against  the  war  with  the  American 
colonies,  as  alike  impolitic  and  unjust^ — as  opposed  in  prin- 
ciple to  the  sacred  oracles,  and  as  pregnant  with  disaster 
to  the  country.  His  little  tract,  "  Shall  I  go  to  War  with 
my  American  Brethren)*'  takes  its  place  among  the  most 
powerful  of  his  productions.  But  the  warning  voice  was 
unheeded;  and  so,  afler  much  blood  had  been  shed,  and  much 
treasure  wasted,  the  colonies  were  lost  to  Britain.  He  was 
among  the  first  Scotchmen,  too,  that  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  abolition  of  slavery;  and  when  twitted  with  the  fiict, 
in  his  old  age,  by  the  Edinburgh  lawyer  who  now  sits  on  the 
bench,  he  rose,  with  all  the  spirit  of  his  most  vigorous  days, 
"to  acknowledge,  and  glory  in  the  acknowledgment !" — ^we 
employ  his  own  words, — "  that "  he  was  "  a  member  of  the 
Slave  Abolition  Society.  For  why  1 "  he  added :  "  I  wished 
to  see  justice  done  to  cruelly  oppressed  fellow-creatures, 
dragged  reluctantly  from  one  quarter  of  the  globe  to  another 
to  satisfy  the  rapaciiy  of  our  countrymen, — ^men  who  can 
Loast  proudly  enough  of  their  own  freedom ;  I  wished,  too, 
to  see  a  stain  the  blackest  that  can  be  conceived  wiped  away 
from  the  national  character  of  Britain ; — this  I  wished, — 
this  is  still  my  wish ;  nor  will  all  that  the  gentlemen  oppo- 
site can  say  prevent  me  from  effecting  it,  so  £Etr  as  God  has 
^ven  me  the  power."     Dr  Erskine  was  long  remarkable  for 
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the  extent  and  expansiveness  of  his  views  in  connection  with 
the  general  interests  of  Christianity.  They  were  not  confined 
to  one  kingdom,  nor  even  one  quarter  of  the  globe;  When 
yet  a  young  man,  his  attention  had  been  strongly  excited  by 
the  remarkable  revival  of  religion  which  had  taken  place  in 
North  America,  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  labours  of 
that  truly  eminent  Christian  and  profound  thinker,  the  meta- 
physician of  the  new  world,  President  Edwards ;  and  in  order 
to  obtain  the  earliest  and  most  extensive  religious  intelligence 
from  this  quarter,  in  the  hope  of  awakening  a  similar  spirit 
at  home,  he  had  entered  into  an  extensive  correspondence 
with  the  distinguished  President  himself,  and  several  of  his 
fellow-labourers.  With  a  similar  purpose  he  also  opened  up 
a  correspondence  with  many  of  the  more  eminent  divines  of 
the  Continent,  which  he  maintained  during  the  course  of  his 
long  life.  And,  thus  standing,  like  a  prophet  of  old,  on  a  hill 
top,  scarce  a  cloud  could  arise  on  the  horizon  of  the  religious 
world,  or  a  gleam  of  sunshine  break  out  in  even  its  more  soli- 
tary recesses,  that  escaped  his  notica  As  he  advanced  in 
years,  his  interest  in  the  survey  increased :  he  saw  some 
gi'eat  convulsion  at  hand,  which  was  perhaps  to  agitate  all 
Europe ;  and  so  intense  was  his  anxiety,  that,  at  a  period  of 
life  when  the  few  who  survive  so  long  deem  their  time  of 
exertion  over,  he  set  himself  sedulously  to  the  study  of  the 
German  language,  as  a  new  medium  of  knowledge,  and  actu- 
ally mastered  its  difficulties  in  a  very  few  weeka  We  may 
mention,  as  a  proof  of  the  unwearied  zeal  of  the  man,  that 
even  at  his  death,  which  took  place  in  his  eighty-second  year, 
he  was  found  to  have  collected  materials  for  the  current  num- 
ber of  his  periodical  pamphlet,  **  Religious  Intelligence  from 
Abroad." 

The  storm  which  he  had  foreseen  in  "a  cloud  Uke  a  man's 
hand,*'  at  length  burst  out  in  all  the  horrors  of  the  first  French 
Revolution.     A  whole  nation  recognised  the  tenets  of  athe- 
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ism  as  the  moral  and  religious  code  of  its  people,  and  pro- 
nounced death  to  be  an  eternal  sleep.  No  inconsiderable 
portion  of  ^e  people  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe  seemed 
fiist  treading  in  their  footsteps.  In  the  centre  of  the  great 
moral  earthquake  which  ensued,  the  gilded  pinnacles  of  society 
were  thrown  down  and  broken  in  pieces ;  blood  flowed  in 
torrents ;  the  whole  &ce  of  things  was  fearfully  changed ; 
men  who  had  had  no  previous  quarrel  with  scepticism, — 
who,  like  Gibbon,  rather  had  spent  years  of  toilsome  nights 
and  laborious  days  in  securing  its  spread, — ^were  struck  aghast 
to  see  it  resolve  itself  into  its  occult  elements,  convulsion 
and  murder ;  men  who  had  held  by  a  mere  semblance  of  the 
truth, — the  Moderates  of  all  Churches, — ^feared  that  the  last 
days  of  the  Christian  religion  had  at  length  come,  and  that 
the  general  gloom  betokened  its  setting.  The  Popish  hier- 
archy had  fled  in  terror  of  their  lives  from  France,  routed  by 
the  Encyclopedists  and  the  populace.  Paino  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  our  own  country,  backed  by  the  previous  labours 
of  the  bosom  friends  and  honoured  correspondents  of  Bobert- 
son  and  Blair,  had  commenced  their  ferocious  attack  on  the 
religion  of  the  Bible.  Even  to  some  not  unacquainted  with 
the  vital  energies  of  that  Christianity  which  €k>d  himself  has 
sworn  to  maintain,  the  time  seemed  a  time  of  defeat  and 
disaster,  in  which  it  behoved  the  cause  of  religion  to  yield, 
at  least  for  a  season,  and  take  shelter  till  the  fury  of  the  as- 
sault might  have  spent  itself  in  its  own  mad  exertion&  Very 
different  indeed  was  the  estimate  of  the  aged  and  venerable 
leader  of  Evangelism  in  Scotland.  The  time  might  seem  to 
others  a  time  of  inevitable  retreat :  he,  on  the  contraiy, 
deemed  it  a  proper  time  for  advance.  For  nearly  sixty  years 
had  he  now  looked  forth  upon  the  long-protracted  battle^  in 
which  the^principles  of  good  and  evil  contended  for  the  mas- 
tery ;  and  it  was  this  dark  hour,  of  all  others,  that  he  deemed 
fittest  for  the  charge.     He  corresponded  with  his  Mends; — 
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he  encotiraged  them  to  action  in  the  missionaiy  field.     It 
was  no  time  for  them,  he  uiged,  to  rest  idly  on  their  arms. 

Nearly  a  century  previous,  a  Society  had  been  instituted 
in  Scotland  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian  Knowledge,  but 
its  funds  had  been  at  no  time  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  cany 
its  exertions  beyond  the  limits  of  the  kingdom,  or  eren 
adequately  to  supply  the  destitution  of  our  Highlands  and 
Islands,  its  more  especial  field.  At  a  middle  period  in  the 
century,  the  Moravians  of  Denmark  had  originated  those 
arduous  but  singularly  successful  schemes  for  the  spread  of 
the  gospel,  through  which  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  had 
been  carried  to  Greenland,  the  West  Indies,  and  many  parts 
of  Africa  and  America.  A  very  few  years  previous,  some 
worthy  Baptist  ministers  in  Northampton  and  Leicestershire 
had  set  the  missionary  example  to  England,  by  originating  a 
Socieiy  for  the  Dififusion  of  the  Gospel ;  the  London  Society 
had  been  established  the  year  previous ;  and  now,  in  the  spring 
of  1796,  the  first  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Missionaiy  So- 
ciety was  held  in  this  city, — ^the  truly  venerable  Dr  John 
Erskine,  the  father  of  the  institution,  then  in  his  seventy-fifth 
year,  in  the  chair.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  society  was  to 
address  a  circular  to  all  the  ministers  of  religion  in  the  ooud- 
tiy,  and  to  as  many  private  individuals  besides  as  were 
deemed  able  and  willing  to  assist  in  forwarding  its  objecta 
All  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  were  included 
in  the  list,  as  a  matter  of  course  j  the  society  uiged  their  co- 
operation, and  entreated  their  prayers ;  considerable  interest 
was  excited  over  the  country  ;  the  matter  was  discussed  in 
Synods  and  Presbyteries ;  and  the  immediate  result  at  this 
8tage^  in  connection  with  the  Church,  was  the  transmission  of 
two  overtures  to  the  Greneral  Assembly  of  the  current  year, 
recommendatory  of  a  fiivourable  consideration  of  the  mission- 
ary scheme, — one  from  the  Synod  of  Moray,  the  other  from 
the  Synod  of  Fifa     The  General  Assembly  met>  and  in  ar- 
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TangiDg  the  order  of  bnsmess,  the  27th  day  of  May  was  fixed 
for  its  deliberations  on  the  overtares  on  missions. 

The  generally  recognised  leaders  of  the  two  parties  had 
been  returned  members  of  the  Assembly, — Dr  John  Erskine, 
now,  as  we  have  said,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  and  Dr  George 
HiU  of  St  Andrews,  a  man  then  in  the  prime  of  life.  To 
the  character  of  the  first  we  have  already  introduced  our 
readers, — an  introduction  unnecessary,  we  have  little  doubt, 
in  the  case  of  by  &r  the  greater  number  of  them  :  that  of 
the  lattCT  is  also  pretty  generally  known,  but  certainly  much 
more  variously  estimated.  "  The  boy,"  says  Wordsworth, 
^  is  father  to  the  man."  We  find  the  embiyo  Moderate 
leader,  when  yet  a  lad  of  eighteen,  and  at  a  time  when 
Chesterfield  was  deemed  a  profound  moralist,  writing  thus 
U>  his  mother  from  London  : — "  I  am  sure  I  am  pliable 
enough, — more  thcun  I  think  aametimea  quUe  rigJU.  I  can 
laugh  or  be  grave,  talk  nonsense  on  politics  or  philosophy,  just 
as  U  suits  my  company,  and  can  submit  to  any  mortification 
to  please  those  with  whom  I  converse.  I  cannot  flatter ;  but 
I  can  listen  with  attention,  and  seem  pleased  wiih  everything 
thai  anybody  says.  By  arts  like  these,  which  have  perhaps 
a  litUe  meanness  in  them,  but  are  so  con/venient  that  one  does 
not  choose  to  lay  them  aside,  I  have  had  the  good  luck  to  be 
a  fiivourite  in  most  places."  "  In  the  general  scramble  for 
the  good  things  of  this  world,"  says  one  of  the  Doctor*s  bio- 
graphers, '*  had  such  a  man  £euled,  who  could  ever  hope  to 
succeed  f "  George  Hill  did  not  ML  He  was  unlucky  in 
one  instance,  in  one  of  his  patrons,  through  whose  influence 
he  might  have  risen  high  in  the  English  Church;  but  ere  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  enter  into  orders  in  the  more  aris- 
tocn^c  Establishment^  with  a  prospect  of  preferment  superior 
to  anything  which  Presbyterianism  can  offer, — a  course  much 
nrgedon  him  byhisfriends, — ^his  patron  unluckily  died.  Still, 
however.  Presbytery  has  its  good  things  also ;  at  least,  half 
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a  dozen  of  its  tolerably  good  things  make  a  veiy  good  thing 
when  united;  and  both  in  practice  and  theory  Hill  was  a  pln- 
ralial  He  made  speeches  in  the  Speculatiye  Club  in  praise 
of  the  aristocracy,  by  which  he  acquired  very  considerable 
eclat  To  &vour  a  political  friend,  he  became  the  holder  of 
a  paper  vote  in  Nairnshire,  which,  under  the  dread  of  being 
possibly  subjected  to  a  prosecution  for  perjury,  he  again  re- 
linquished, after  having  once  exercised  the  privil^e  which  it 
conferred.  In  his  twenty-second  year  he  became  P^fessor 
of  Greek  in  the  University  of  St  Andrews ;  he  had  been 
offered  by  the  Earl  of  Haddington  of  those  days  the  parish  of 
Coldstream ;  but  with  prospects  such  as  his,  a  country  parish 
seemed  a  somewhat  inconsiderable  matter ;  and  the  result 
justified  his  prudence,  for  ere  his  thirtieth  year  he  had  united 
to  his  Greek  professorship  the  second  parochial  charge  of  St 
Andrews.  A  few  years  after,  he  became  Professor  of  Di- 
vinity, and,  in  addition,  Principal  of  the  University.  He 
was  next  nominated  one  of  his  Majesty's  chaplains  for  Scot- 
land, next  one  of  the  deans  of  the  Chapel  Royal;  and  to  all 
these  profitable  offices  was  superadded  the  merely  honoraty 
office  of  dean  to  the  Order  of  the  Thistle.  If  an  a^rega- 
tion  of  offices  lead  to  an  aggregated  amount  of  character,  never 
surely  had  Church  party  a  more  honourable  leader  than  the 
opponent  of  Dr  Erskine.  One  of  the  ministers  of  St  An- 
drews, its  Professor  of  Theology,  the  Principal  of  its  Uui- 
versity,  one  of  his  Majesty's  chaplains  for  Scotland,  one  of 
the  deans  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and,  finally,  the  dean  of  the 
Order  of  the  Thistle,  all  walked  into  the  General  Assembly 
iu  the  person  of  Dr  HilL 

Of  the  character  of  his  measures  as  a  public  man  it  is  not 
difficult  at  this  time  of  day  to  form  a  correct  estimate.  Thej 
are  now  matters  of  history ;  and  the  experience  of  half  a 
century  has  read  its  comment  on  the  miserable  narrowness  of 
the  policy  by  which  they  were  dictated.    "  Frederick  of  Pros- 
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sia,**  says  Byron,  "  ran  away  from  both  the  first  and  the  last 
of  his  fields."  Nearly  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Dr 
HilL  He  broke  down  as  a  leader  in  both  his  earlier  and  his 
concluding  attempta  Though  much  superior  as  a  theologian 
to  Dr  Robertson,  and  apparently  much  more  sincere  in  his 
belie&y  he  was  by  many  degrees  a  less  prudent  man.  If  the 
histonan  succeeded  in  prostrating  the  spirit  of  Presbytery,  he 
deemed  the  achievement  sufficient :  its  skeleton  forms  he 
sofiered  to  remain.  It  was  enough  for  him  that  he  enveloped 
these  in  an  atmosphere  of  death  :  there  were  risks  connected 
with  their  removal  whigh  he  was  too  wary  and  too  far-seeing 
to  run.  He  strenuously  resisted,  for  instance,  every  attempt 
to  set  aside  the  Confession  of  Faith,  he  permitted  the  Call 
to  survive  in  all  its  original  integrity  of  form,  deeming  it 
sufficient  that  in  practice  he  had  reduced  it  to  a  dead  letter ; 
and  during  the  whole  of  his  reign, — the  most  absolute,  per- 
haps, of  any  ecclesiastical  leader, — ^he  allowed  the  Assembly, 
without  challenge,  to  raise  every  year  its  appeal  to  the  Legis- 
lature against  patronage.  Dr  Hill,  as  we  have  said,  was  less 
prudent  Almost  his  first  legislative  attempt  was  an  attempt 
to  abolish  the  Call.  The  measure,  however,  though  stre- 
nuously defended  by  Dr  Cook,  in  his  biography,  was  regarded 
as  too  extreme  by  some  of  the  more  wary,  and  with  these 
also  by  not  a  few,  we  may  trust,  of  the  better  disposed  Mo- 
derates. By  the  union  of  these  with  the  Evangelical  mino- 
rity the  design  was  defeated,  and  the  Church  was  thus  spared 
the  signal  disgrace  of  destroying  by  her  own  act  one  of  the 
most  important,  and  surely  not  the  least  sacred,  of  her  liber 
ties.  He  was  again  defeated  still  more  signally  at  a  much 
later  period,  in  his  defence  of  the  imposition  of  the  miserably 
profane  Test  Act  on  members  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotiand.  He  deemed  it  no  hardship,  he  said,  for  Presbyte- 
rians of  liberal  and  enlightened  minds  to  partake  of  the  Lord's 
Sapper  according  to  the  mode  sanctioned  by  the  sister  Church. 
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He  did  not  add  that)  regarded  as  a  prelude  to  office,  it  oould 
scarce  be  deemed  other  than  a  veiy  agreeable  ceremony  in- 
deed. But  the  majority  of  the  Church  thought  differently, 
and  80  Dr  Hill  was  defeated.  Unfortunately,  however,  for 
the  character  of  his  party,  there  were  measures  in  which  he 
was  entirely  successful  It  was  on  a  motion  made  by  Dr 
Hill,  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1 7  84,  that  the  appeal  against 
patronage  to  the  Government  of  the  country,  which,  year  after 
year,  from  the  times  of  Lord  President  Dundas,  had  been  raised 
by  the  Church,  was  suffered  to  drop.  He  had  the  satis&c- 
tion  too, — ^though  we  doubt  whether  jeven  his  biographer,  Dr 
Cook,  will  now  envy  him  the  triumph, — of  defeating^  on  the 
question  of  missions,  the  venerable  Dr  Erskine  and  his  party, 
and  of  thus  branding  Moderatism,  though  surely  all  unwit- 
tingly, full  in  the  view  of  the  religious  world,  as  a  principle 
essentially  anti-Christian.  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  the 
character  of  Dr  Hill  to  add  one  trait  more.  Very  rarely  is 
the  thorough  Moderate,  though  able  and  accomplished,  a  pro- 
found theologian.  His  lack  of  belief  in  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  theology, — a  lack  of  belief  similar  to  that  which 
obtains  in  the  present  age  r^arding  the  peculiar  dogmas  of 
the  Schoolmen,  and  which  prevents  any  very  thorough  study 
of  their  writings, — has  the  effect  of  inducing  superficiality. 
Why  spend  much  time  in  acquainting  one*s  self  with  doubt- 
ful complexities,  that  lead  to  no  practical  result  ?  Such,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  conclusion  of  Dr  HilL  His  system  of 
theology  is  not  without  its  defects.  His  exposures  of  dan- 
gerous heresy  and  his  exhibitions  of  Divine  truth  are  alike 
characterized  by  a  freezing  chill  of  sentiment  But  superfi- 
ciality is  not  his  fault :  his  work  is  that  of  a  masterly  theo- 
logian, who  at  least  saw  clearly,  though  he  could  not  feel 
strongly.  We  know  not  whether  we  are  to  seek  an  expla- 
nation of  the  fact  in  a  peculiarity  of  character  adverted  to  by 
himself  in  one  of  his  earlier  letters.      **  I  am,  and  perhaps 
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all  my  life  shall  continue,"  he  says,  ^'a  close  student;  but  I 
hate  learning." — September  25,  1841. 


PABT  SECK)ND. 

The  debate  on  missions  opened  with  one  of  those  disingenu- 
ous stratagems  on  the  part  of  the  Moderate  leader  which, 
consorting  thoroughly  with  the  character  and  principles  of 
the  party,  have  ever  constituted  the  staple  of  its  policy,  and 
in  the  management  of  which  few  men  ever  excelled  Dr  HilL 
Trick  and  finesse  are  the  proper  weapons  of  a  false  or  un- 
£Eiithful  Church  in  a  civilized  age,  whether  she  have  to  defend 
herself  against  the  assaults  of  infidels  and  sceptics,  whose 
doctrines,  however  congenial  to  her  actual  belief,  would  lead 
to  the  alienation  of  her  temporalities,  or  to  oppose  herself  a 
thousand  times  more  thoroughly  in  earnest  to  the  exertions 
of  a  very  different  class,  animated  by  a  desire  of  heightening 
her  character  and  correcting  her  errors. 

There  were,  as  we  have  said,  two  overtures  recommenda- 
tory of  the  missionary  scheme  before  the  Assemb]y,-^-one 
from  the  Synod  of  Moray,  the  other  from  the  Synod  of  Fife, 
The  Fife  overture  was  of  a  general,  though  at  the  same  time 
sufficiently  definite  character :  it  merely  urged  on  the  Assembly 
the  consideration  of  the  most  effectual  methods  by  which  the 
Church  of  Scotland  might  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  gospel  over  the  world.  The  Moray  overture 
was  more  particular  in  what  it  recommended.  Taking  it 
somewhat  too  readily  for  granted  that  the  course  advised  by 
the  other  overture  the  Assembly  was  already  prepared  to 
ptursue,  it  went  a  step  farther,  and  earnestly  urged  the  pass- 
ing of  an  act  reconunendatory  of  a  general  collection  in  aid 
of  the  missionary  scheme  throughout  the  various  parishes  of 
Scotland.      Both  the  leaders  of  the  Assembly  were  shrewd 
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and  far-seeing  men,  and  both  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  materials  on  which  they  had  to  operate.  They 
alike  saw  that  the  Fife  overture,  if  considered  alone,  and  on 
its  own  merits,  might  very  possibly  pass  into  a  law,  which, 
however  inoperative,  would  at  least  recognise  the  excellence 
of  missionary  exertion ;  they  alike  saw  that  the  prevailing 
Moderatism  of  the  Assembly  would  be  at  once  roused  to 
oppose  the  Moray  overture,  and  that  there  was  no  chance 
whatever  of  its  passing.  The  great  object  of  Dr  Hill  was 
to  defeat  both,  and  so  get  rid  of  the  troublesome  subject  of 
missions  altogether.  The  great  object  of  Dr  Erskine  was  to 
get  all  passed  in  their  favour  that  could  possibly  pass.  Dr 
Hill  urged,  therefore,  that  the  overtures  should  be  considered 
conjunctly.  1£  he  but  succeeded  in  getting  what  he  already 
deemed  the  dead  tied  about  the  neck  of  the  livin^^  he  was 
sectire,  as  he  too  justly  augured,  of  soon  seeing  them  boUi 
equally  dead.  Dr  Erskine  contended,  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  should  be  considered  separately.  The  one,  he  argued, 
was  *'  of  a  general^  the  other  of  a  specific  nature ;  and  gene- 
ral propositions  often  command  united  assent^  though  men 
may  differ  widely  regarding  the  time  and  manner  of  apply- 
ing them  to  pi*actice."  But  in  deliberative  assemblies,  aigu- 
ments  fail  when  they  have  to  contend  with  votes ;  and  it  was 
carried,  on  the  motion  of  Dr  Hill,  that  the  overtures  should 
be  considered,  not  separately,  as  became  their  character,  but 
conjunctly,  as  consorted  best  with  his  own  invidious  policy. 
The  preliminary  motion  virtually  decided  the  fete  of  the 
whole  discussion ;  but  Evangelism  fought  on. 

One  of  the  first  speakers  in  the  debate  was  the  Rev.  Mr 
M^Bean  of  Alves, — a  worthy  north  country  clergyman, 
uncle,  we  believe,  of  the  present  excellent  minister  of  Forres. 
The  good  man  had  come  from  a  remote  rural  district,  in 
which  he  had  been  studying  his  Bible,  and  sedulously  walk- 
ing, in  conformity  with  its  injunctions,  his  useful  round  of 
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daty ;  and  in  rising  to  support  the  Moray  overture,  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  once  entered  his  annd  that  there  were  two 
courses  of  conduct  open  regarding  it  ''  The  propagation  of 
the  glorious  gospel  of  Jmos  Christ  !*'  Had  they  not  all  been 
praying  for  it  all  tbor  lives  long  1  and  was  it  not  their  duty 
to  work  as  well  as  to  pray, — their  duty,  and  not  the  less 
surely  their  high  privilege  and  honour,  that  in  this  matter 
they  amid  be  fellow-workers  with  God  ?  "  Thy  kingdom 
cotte."  What  Christian  man  could  look  forth  without  com- 
passion on  that  vast  portion  of  the  earth  which  was  still  a 
r^on  of  thick  darkness  and  horrid  cruelty,  and  in  which 
poor  perishing  fellow-creatures,  born  to  immortality,  enjoyed 
no  opportunity  of  embracing  the  blessed  gospel  ?  And  then, 
how  great  was  their  encouragement  !  Did  not  prophecy 
point  their  fidth  to  a  period  when  the  knowledge  of  the  Loixl 
would  be  everywhere, — all  around  and  over  this  wide  world, 
like  the  waters  of  a  shoreless  ocean  1  and  should  not  they, 
strengthened  by  a  hope  so  certain,  be  now  up  and  doing, — 
using  their  every  endeavour  to  hasten  the  happy  time, — 
working  as  well  as  praying,  that  the  kingdom  of  grace  might 
be  advanced,  and  the  kingdom  of  glory  hastened  '?  The  good 
man  sat  down,  and  was  succeeded  by  another  speaker  on  the 
same  side, — ^the  truly  venerable  Dr  Johnston  of  North  Leith. 
It  is  scarce  necessary  that  we  advert  to  the  character  of 
this  man.  We  stood  not  long  ago  in  a  humble  domicile  in 
Leith  before  a  rudely  framed  print  of  Dr  Johnston  :  it  had 
been  taken  in  his  extreme  age.  The  strongly  marked  and 
somewhat  harsh  features  bore  evidence  to  the  ravages  of 
time ;  but  the  course  of  years  had  worn  into  them  the  ex- 
pression of  his  habitual  mood,  in  characters  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  misinterpret,  and  the  effect  was  something  more 
powerful  than  beauty.  Never  have  we  seen  thoughtftJ  seri- 
oasness  united  to  habitual  benevolence  more  legibly  impressed. 
"  O,  Sir,"  said  the  inmate  of  the  humble  domicile,  an  aged 
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-woman,  as  she  pointed  to  the  prints — "  O,  Sir,  there  were  few 
like  him.  For  many,  many  a  year  have  I  heard  the  precious 
gospel  firom  those  earnest  blessed  lips."  Dr  Johnston  was 
one  of  the  truly  excellent  of  the  earth.  He  rose  on  this  oc- 
casion to  signify  his  hearty  approval  of  the  two  overtures  on 
the  table,  but  with  evidently  less  confidence  of  success  than 
was  entertained  by  the  north  country  minister ;  for  he  knew 
better  than  he  the  character  of  the  party  ranged  on  the  op- 
posite benches.  In  running  over  nearly  the  same  line  of 
argument,  his  fears  were  ever  and  anon  breaking  out  ^'Sure- 
ly," he  said,  ^'  liowever  much  they  might  differ  from  one  ano- 
ther in  matters  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  polity,  they  could  not 
be  other  than  united  in  whatever  tended  to  promote  the  king- 
dom of  their  blessed  Lord  and  Master !"  What  if  He,  in 
whose  presence  and  in  whose  name  they  sat^  and  to  whom 
one  day  they  would  have  all  to  render  their  final  account, 
was  now  waiting  among  them  for  some  marked  ezpressicai  of 
their  sincerity  in  His  cause  !  Was  the  Greneral  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  to  declare  against  both  Him  and  it, 
by  thwarting  the  means  of  promoting  it  ?  Means  must  be 
used ;  they  are  the  instruments  by  which  God  works  :  the 
advance  of  His  kingdom  among  the  heathen  was  the  subject 
of  their  daily  prayeiB,  but  it  would  not  do  to  say,  "  Be  ye 
warmed  and  clothed, — ^be  ye  enlightened,  reformed,  and 
saved,*' — ^without  doing  something  more.  They  were  called 
on  to  act  as  well  as  pray.  Thousands,  bound  by  only  their 
common  Christianity,  were  stepping  forward  to  promote  the 
missionary  cause  :  their  heathen  brethren  lay  in  their  blood ; 
would  they,  the  Church  of  Scotland,  pass  by,  like  the  Levite, 
on  the  other  side  1  Paul  reckoned  himself  "  a  debtor  to  the 
Greek  and  the  barbarian."  Did  Scotland  lie  under  no  such 
debt  1  The  fact  that  they  themselves  had  been  called  from 
heathen  darkness  by  missionary  exertion  in  the  remote  past^ 
had  given  a  direct  claim  upon  them  to  the  perishing  heathen 
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of  all  tima  Dr  Johnson  ceased,  and  there  rose  a  speaker  on 
the  Moderate  side. 

He  was  a  tall,  handsome  man,  in  the  prime  of  early  man- 
hood, fisishionably  dressed,  and  evidently  a  layman.  Strange 
to  relate,  he  rose,  not  to  oppose,  but  strenuously  to  advocate 
the  Missionary  cause.  It  is  recorded  in  the  biography  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  that,  when  a  thoughtless  young  man,  he 
was  severely  reprimanded  for  some  piece  of  wickedness  by  his 
master, — a  person  of  no  religion,  and  who  pretended  to  none, 
— and  that  from  this  very  circimkstance  the  reprimand  struck 
him  more  deeply  than  any  that  had  ever  been  dealt  him. 
Moderatism  on  the  present  occasion  received  a  similar  rebuke. 

Robert  Heron,  a  name  introduced  into  one  of  the  minor 
poems  of  Bums,*  in  a  manner  that  too  effectually  precludes 
all  idea  of  his  having  been  a  man  of  serious  religion,  was  one 
of  the  many  who  seem  bom  to  illustrate  the  important  truth, 
that  without  prudence  and  conduct  there  is  no  real  value  in 
talent  or  learning,  and  no  virtue  in  genius.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  poor  weaver ;  and  in  studying  for  the  Church, — ^for  he 
bad  unluckily  seen  no  other  mode  of  rising  from  his  miser- 
ably depressed  level, — ^he  had  struggled  hard  with  all  the 
difficulties  and  hardships  incidental  to  extreme  poverty  and 
an  utter  lack  of  Mends.  At  the  early  age  of  eleven,  he  had 
both  to  support  and  educate  himself  by  mingling  with  his 
studies  the  labours  of  teaching.  He  fought  his  onward  way 
bravely.  In  addition  to  his  other  acquirements,  he  com- 
pletely mastered  in  his  leisure  hours  the  French  language, — 
attained  to  a  thorough  command  of  English, — acquainted 
himself  with  general  literature, — ^wrote  verses  and  essays; 
and,  on  removing  to  Edinburgh  to  attend  the  classes  at  Col- 
l^;e,  he  found  means  of  introducing  himself  to  the  booksellers 
of  the  place^  and  of  so  impressing  them  with  ideas  of  the 

•  I^istle  to  Dr  BlacUock. 
K 
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Ibroe  and  versatility  of  his  talents,  that  they  furnished  him 
with  instant  employment  He  wrote  translations  by  the 
score, — produced  original  works,  critical,  historical,  topogra- 
phical, which,  though  now  forgotten,  were  fetYourably  received 
in  their  day.  He  delivered  lectures  on  the  law  of  nature 
and  of  nations, — on  subjects  of  taste  and  questions  of  science ; 
and  in  the  keen  thirst  of  literary  fame,  and  possessed  of  an 
iron  constitution,  which  his  sixteen  hours  a-day  employment 
failed  for  years  sensibly  to  affect^  he  gave  up  his  first-cherished 
hopes  of  a  competency  in  connection  with  the  Church,  and 
devoted  himself  to  literature  exclusively.  Barely  is  the  life 
of  the  literary  aspirant  a  happy  one ; — ^very  rarely,  except  in 
the  few  cases  in  which  religion  exerts  its  influence  over  the 
whole  conduct^  is  it  even  a  comparatively  innocent  one.  The 
literary  man  of  the  last  century,  too,  was  almost  always  an 
eccentric,  unsettled  being,  ill-hafled  in  society,  and  licensed 
beyond  his  contemporaries  by  well  nigh  general  consent 
Heron  too  soon  acquired  the  character  of  his  class  :  periods 
of  intense  study  were  succeeded  by  occasional  fits  of  dissipa- 
tion. He  was  ambitious,  too,  of  being  deemed  rather  a  gen- 
tleman than  a  man  of  literature, — ^no  uncommon  weakness 
among  literary  men ;  and  affected  a  fashionable  style  of  livings 
which,  joined  to  his  unsettled  habits,  had  soon  the  effect  of 
placing  him  in  great  difficulties  and  distress.  It  is  a  melan- 
choly fiict,  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  History  of 
Scotland  was  written  in  jail  And  yet^  in  the  midst  of  his 
sore  straits  and  signal  imprudence,  this  unfortunate  man  of 
genius  continued  to  cherish  warm  affections,  and  a  conscience 
tenderly  alive,  even  with  reference  to  the  religious  standard, 
to  the  true  nature  of  his  own  aberrations.  We  find  him  on 
one  occasion  thus  writing  to  his  poor  parents  : — "  I  hope,  by 
living  more  piously  and  carefully,  by  managing  my  income 
frugally,  and  appropriating  a  part  of  it  to  the  seivice  of  yon 
and  my  sisters^  to  reconcile  your  affections  more  entirely  to 
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me,  and  give  you  more  comfort  than  I  have  yet  done.  O, 
forget  and  forgive  my  follies  j  look  on  me  as  a  son  who  will 
anxiously  strive  to  comfort  and  please  you,  and,  after  all  your 
misfortunes,  to  render  the  evening  of  your  days  as  happy  as 
possible."  In  another  letter  we  find  him  thus  speaking  of 
his  sisters  : — "  We  must  endeavour  to  settle  our  dear  Grace 
comfortably  in  life,  and  to  educate  our  dear  little  Betty  and 
Mary  aright"  He  brought  a  younger  brother,  a  lad  of  pro- 
mising talents,  with  him  to  Edinburgh,  and  supported  him 
at  college;  but  he  saw  him  sink  into  an  early  grave,  a  victim 
to  consumption.  He  then  brought  a  fiivourite  sister  to  live 
with  him.  The  seeds  of  the  same  insidious  disease  were  fixed 
in  her  constitution  also,  and  she  too  sank  into  the  grave. 
For  a  considerable  period  his  mind  seemed  almost  xmhinged 
by  this  latter  shock  :  he  quitted  Edinburgh,  and  forgot  his 
griefs  for  a  time  in  a  round  of  unceasing  literary  occupation 
in  London.  For  several  years  he  employed  his  pen  in  the 
service  of  the  English  publishers,  and  this  much  more  profit- 
ably than  he  had  ever  been  able  to  do  in  Scotland  ;  but  his 
unsettled  habits  still  dung  by  him,  and  kept  him  poor ;  his 
originally  excellent  constitution  at  length  broke  suddenly 
down,  undermined  by  his  arduous  and  long-protracted  la- 
bours, ill  relieved  by  life-wearing  fits  of  dissipation  ;  and  he 
again  became  the  inmate  of  a  jail.  And  here,  in  the  midst 
of  squalor  and  distress,  enfeebled  in  body,  and  with  a  mind 
bowed  down  by  want  and  despair,  he  could  yet  derive  a 
glimmering  of  comfort  from  the  fact  that  he  had  never  em- 
ployed his  pen  against  religion.  He  was  now  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  eternal  world,  for  he  quitted  his  place  of  confine- 
ment only  to  die  in  an  hospital  Who  that  is  "  himself  a 
sinner*'  shall  venture  to  say  that  the  mercy  which  found  the 
penitent  publican  and  the  penitent  thief  did  not  visit  his 
neglected  deathbed,  on  which,  alas  !  there  was  not  a  human 
Mend  to  look  1     Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  at  least  justice  to 
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record,  that  in  the  memorable  debate  on  missions,  Robert 
Heron  originated  the  motion  which  Dr  John  Erskine  was 
well  content  to  second. 

TTiR  speech  was  characterized  by  clear  good  sense,  with  no 
assumption — ^for  in  his  case  the  assumption  could  not  have 
been  other  than  offensive— of  the  devotional  tone.  It  was  a 
demonstrable  truth,  he  said,  that  Christianity  had  a  happy 
influence  on  society, — ^that  it  contributed  to  the  temporal 
prosperity  of  States  no  less  than  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
individuals.  They  had  seen  it  gradxially  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  lower  orders  of  society :  it  had  extirpated, 
for  instance,  the  domestic  slavery  of  Europe,  and  taken  ite 
place  in  the  very  van  of  civilization, — as  the  pioneer  of  im- 
provement, whether  intellectual  or  moral  If  a  spirit  for  its 
diflusion  had  now  gone  abroad,  regulated  by  moderation  and 
prudence,  and  if  there  existed  at  the  same  time  circumstances 
more  favourable  for  giving  that  spirit  effect  than  at  any  for- 
mer period, — and  he  was  prepared  to  show  that  that  spirit 
had  gone  abroad,  and  that  these  circumstances  did  exists — 
he  really  did  not  see  that  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  there  could  be  any  ground  for  difference 
of  opinion  on  the  subject.  As  for  fitvourable  circumstances, 
the  extensive  commerce  of  the  country,  and  the  consequent 
vastness  of  its  naval  resources,  might  be  rationaUy  regarded 
as  just  the  proper  wings  of  missionary  exertion.  The  country 
stood,  too,  on  a  high  table-land  of  science  aud  general  know- 
ledge, which  could  surely  be  made  available  in  favourably 
impressing,  for  the  best  of  purposes,  the  ignorant  natives  of 
barbarous  or  semi-barbarous  lands.  As  for  the  missionary 
spirit  which  had  been  awakened,  could  there  possibly  be  a 
more  gratif3dng  or  joyful  circumstance  to  men  who  had  been 
long  complaining  of  the  progress  of  infidelity,  and  the  conse- 
qaeiit  alarming  decay  of  religion  and  good  morals  9  It  was 
a  direct  test  of  the  vigour  of  religious  feeling  among  them, 
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and  an  evidence  that  infidelity  was  not  destined  to  prevail 
It  was  surely  a  good  spirit  K  Christianity  be  an  excellent 
thing  in  itself  it  is  an  excellent  thing  also  to  spread  it 
widely.  Prophecy  points  to  a  time  in  which,  from  the  rising 
to  the  setting  sun,  the  Gentile  nations  shall  become  will- 
ing  subjects  of  the  Bedeemer's  kingdom.  He  doubted  not 
that  the  dif^ion  of  a  very  general  missionary  spirit  would 
be  one  of  the  means  through  which  so  desirable  a  result  was 
to  be  produced ;  and  who  knew  whether  they  might  not>  at 
that  very  time,  be  witnessing  its  first  awakenings  ?  At  aU 
events,  he  said,  he  could  not  avoid  thinking  that  such  a 
spirit  should  be  encouraged,  awake  when  it  might,  and  that 
the  only  way  for  directing  it  well  was  just  for  men  of  cha- 
racter and  abilities  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  exertions  to 
which  it  led.  The  Church  of  Scotland  had  been  compli- 
mented by  a  late  distinguished  philosopher,  David  Hume,  as 
more  &vourable  to  the  cause  of  Deism  than  any  other  reli- 
gious establishment  Now  was  the  time  for  them  to  prove 
to  the  world  that  the  compliment  was  undeserved,  by  zealously 
countenancing  and  assisting  the  honest  endeavours  of  their 
fellow-Christians  throughout  the  country.  Otherwise  he  did 
not  see  how  the  clergy  could  expatiate  with  a  good  grace  on 
the  general  indifference  about  religion,  if  they  themselves  set 
so  palpable  an  example  of  that  very  indifferency.  He  con- 
cluded, however,  by  moving,  not  that  they  should  immedi- 
ately adopt  either  of  the  overtures,  but  that  they  should  ap- 
point a  Committee  for  taking  the  subject  of  them  into  serious 
consideration,  and  on  whose  report  the  Assembly  might  after- 
wards act  A  matter  that  promised  so  fair  was  at  least  worthy 
of  examination  :  justice  demanded  that  they  should  deal  with 
it  according  to  its  merits ;  and  it  was  imperatively  their  duty 
to  ascertain  what  these  merits  were. 

As  he  sat  down,  Dr  Erskine  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Hamilton 
of  Gladsmuir  rose  together.    The  venerable  Doctor  yielded  to 
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his  opponent^  at  that  time  a  young  roan  ;  merely  remarking, 
that  for  the  present  at  least  he  had  risen  but  to  second  the 
motion  of  the  "  gentleman  opposite,"  Mr  Heron.  The  Rev. 
Mr  Hamilton  then  proceeded  with  his  speech, — one  of  the 
most  carefully  written,  apparently,  of  any  delivered  during 
the  course  of  the  debate, — one  of  the  most  extraordinary  ever 
delivered  anjrwhere. — September  29,  1841. 


PART  THIRD. 

"  The  bruit  goeth,*'  said  De  Bracy  shrewdly  to  his  companion 
in  arms,  the  Templar,  ^'that  the  most  holy  order  of  the 
Temple  of  Zion  nurseth  not  a  few  infidek  within  its  bosouL" 
David  Hume,  intending  on  one  occasion  to  be  very  compli- 
mentary, said  nearly  the  same  thing  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land Was  the  compliment  deserved  1  and  if  so,  what  pe- 
culiar aspect  did  the  infidelity  of  our  Scottish  clergy  assume  ? 
Was  it  gentlemanly  and  philosophic,  like  that  of  Hume  him- 
self? or  highly  seasoned  with  wit,  like  that  of  Voltaire  t  or 
dignified  and  pompous,  like  that  of  Gibbon  ?  or  romantic  and 
chivalrous,  like  that  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  I  or  steeped 
in  ruffianism  and  vulgarity,  like  that  of  Paine  9  or  redolent 
of  nonsense,  like  that  of  Robert  Owen  ?  Or  was  it  not  rather 
of  mark  enough  to  have  a  character  of  its  own  ? — ^an  infidel- 
ity that  purported  to  be  anti-Christian  on  Bible  authority, — 
that  at  least>  while  it  robed  itself  in  the  proper  habiliments 
of  unbelief  took  the  liberty  of  lacing  them  with  Scripture 
edgings  t  May  we  crave  the  attention  of  the  reader,  in- 
stead of  directly  answering  any  of  these  queries,  to  the  fiicts 
and  reasonings  employed  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Hamilton  of  Glads- 
niuir,  in  opposing  the  motion  of  poor  Robert  Heron.  Mr 
Hamilton  was  one  of  the  most  respectable  Moderates  of  his 
time.     His  party  shortly  afterwards  honoured  him  with  the 
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iitle  of  Doctor  of  Divinity ;  and  when  searching  ont  among 
their  soundest  men  for  a  Moderator  of  the  Cleneral  Assembly, 
they  made  choice  of  him.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  have 
taken  very  considerable  liberties  with  the  speakers  whose 
more  striking  or  more  characteristic  ideas  we  have  already 
submitted  to  the  reader;  we  have  given  the  meaning,  but 
not  the  words,  of  the  first  two,  and  only  a  few  sentences  of 
the  last,  in  the  language  which  he  himself  employed,  But 
we  shall  take  no  such  liberties  with  the  speech  of  Mr  Ha- 
milton. We  cannot  give  the  whole  of  it^  for  it  occupies  ten 
rather  closely  printed  pages  ;  but  our  extracts  will  be  all  tnie 
to  the  original  text  We  could  scarce  translate  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  it  into  our  own  language,  however  fairly, 
without  subjecting  ourselves  to  a  charge  of  exaggeration  and 
injustice. 

"  I  shoold  blush,  Moderator/*  said  the  reverend  gentleman,  "  to  rise 
in  this  venerable  Assembly  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  a  plan  so  bene- 
ficent in  its  first  aspect  as  the  present,  did  not  mature  reflection  fully 
convince  me  thcU  its  principles  are  not  really  good,  but  merely  specious  ; 
that  no  such  honour  could  accrue  to  us  from  supporting  and  promoting 
it,  as  its  friends  among  us  have  fondly  anticipated  ;  and  because  no  such 
benefits  could  in  all  probability  result  from  the  execution  of  it  to  man- 
kind as  they  have  no  less  fondly  imagined  and  described.  Such  being 
my  decided  sentiments  on  the  subject,  I  feel  no  reluctance  to  rise  and 
state  them  fully.  I  feel  this  declaration,  indeed,  incumbent  on  me  ;  nor 
do  I  hesitate  to  say  that,  entertaining  these  sentiments,  U  is  as  muck  my 
duly  to  wish  that  the  house  may  be  firm  and  unanimous  in  their  opposition 
to  these  overtures,  as  it  appeared  the  duty  of  those  who  were  of  a  very 
different  opinion  to  be  actuated  by  a  very  difiisrent  desire.  To  difftise  among 
mankind  the  knowledge  of  a  religion  which  we  profess  to  believe  and 
revere,  is  doubtless  a  good  and  important  work ;  as  to  pray  for  its  difiu- 
sion  and  to  expect  it  is  taught  us  in  the  sacred  volume  of  Scripture.  But 
as  even  the  best  things  are  liable  to  abuse,  and  as  things  the  most  excel- 
lent are  most  liable  to  abuse,  so  in  the  present  case  it  happens,  that  / 
ecmnot  otherwise  consider  the  enthusiasm  on  this  subject  than  as  the  ^ect 
of  sanguine  and  illume  views,  the  more  dangerous  because  the  object  is 
plausibU:' 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  Bev.  Mr  Hamilton  ol 
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Gladsmoir  was  animated  in  his  coarse  by  a  strong  sense  of 
duty,  and  that  he  was  not  at  all  ashamed  to  boast,  -we  make 
no  doubt  very  honestly,  and  with  all  due  modesty,  of  the 
sensitive  tenderness  of  his  conscienca  He  next  proceeded 
to  unfold  the  very  occult  principles  on  which  his  yiews  of 
duty  were  based. 

"  To  spread  abroad  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  among  barbarous  and 
heathen  nations/*  he  remariied,  "i^ems  to  me  hi^y  prepostetonfly  in 
as  far  as  it  anticipates,  nay,  as  it  even  reverses,  the  order  ol  nature. 
Men  must  be  polished  and  refined  in  their  manners  before  they  can  be 
properly  enlightened  in  religious  truths.  Philosophy  and  learning  must 
io  the  nature  of  things  take  the  precedence.  Indeed,  it  should  seem 
hardly  lees  absurd  to  make  revelation  precede  civilization  in  the  order  of 
time,  than  to  pretend  to  unfold  to  a  child  the  Principia  of  Newton,  ere 
he  is  made  at  all  acquainted  with  the  letters  in  the  alphabet  Thete  idea$ 
Mem^  to  me  alike  founded  in  error,  and  therrfore  I  muit  consider  them 
both  at  equally  romantic  and  vidonary.** 

Mr  Hamilton  next  deduced  very  fairly  from  these  first 
principles,  that  not  only  are  there  many  millions  of  men  who 
have  no  opportunities  of  embracing  the  gospel,  but  who  as 
certainly,  as  he  himself  very  pointedly  said,  ''  ottght  to  have 
none,*^  The  question  of  their  responsibility  naturally  sug- 
gested itself  to  him ;  and  his  benevolent  mind  found  in  so- 
lution the  following  singularly  comfortable^  but  not  the  less 
somewhat  extraordinary  doctrine  : — 

"  To  this  question  Scripture  furnishes  us  with  an  answer,  plain,  na- 
tural, and  just.  We  are  in  it  told  that  'a  man  is  to  be  judged  aoocnrd- 
ing  to  what  he  hath,  not  according  to  what  he  hath  not ;'  we  are,  more- 
over, told  by  Paul  to  the  same  purpose,  '  that  the  Gentiles  which  have 
not  the  law  are  a  law  unto  themselves ;'  and  that  'they  who  are  with- 
out law  shall  be  judged  without  law.*  So  that  ike  graciatu  declaration 
of  Scripture  ought  to  liberate  from  groundleet  anxiety  the  minds  of  those 
loAo  stated  in  stick  moving  language  the  condition  of  the  keatken.^* 

He  next  proceeded  to  show  how  very  excellent  a  condi- 
tion that  of  the  heathen  may  be,  and  caught>  as  he  warmed 
in  his  description,  the  very  spirit  of  Eousseau. 

" Every  state  of  sodefy/*  he  said,  "has  vices  and  Tirtoes  peculiar  to 
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itself,  which  balance  each  other,  and  are  not  inoompatible  with  a  laiige 
share  of  happiness.  The  untutored  Indian  or  Otaheitan,  whose  daily  toils 
produce  his  daily  food,  and  who,  when  that  is  procured,  basks  with  his 
family  in  the  sun  with  little  reflection  or  care,  is  not  without  his  simple 
virtues.  His  breast  can  beat  high  with  the  feelings  of  friendship,  Ins 
heart  can  bum  with  the  ardour  of  patriotism ;  and  although  his  mind 
have  not  comprehension  enough  to  grasp  the  idea  of  general  philanthropy, 
yet  the  houseless  stranger  finds  a  sure  shelter  under  his  hospitable  though 
humble  roof,  and  experiences  that,  though  ignorant  of  the  general  prin- 
<nple,  his  soul  is  attuned  to  the  feelings  on  which  its  practice  must  gene- 
rally depend.  But  go, — engraft  on  lus  simple  manners  the  customs, 
refinements,  and,  may  I  not  add,  some  of  the  vices  of  civilized  society, 
and  the  influence  of  that  religion  which  you  give  ae  a  eompeneation  for 
the  di$advantaget  attending  tuch  eommunioatione  will  not  r^ne  his  morale 
nor  ensure  hie  haippineu.  Of  the  change  of  manners,  the  effect  produced 
shall  prove  a  heterogeneous  and  disagreeable  combination ;  and  of  the 
change  of  opinion,  tiie  effects  shall  be  a  tormenting  uncertainty  respect- 
mg  somo  things,  a  great  misapprehension  of  others,  and  a  misapplication 
perhaps  of  aU." 

It  was  surely  no  wonder  that  the  Rev.  Mr  Hamilton  should 
have  exerted  himself,  out  of  a  high  sense  of  duty,  to  shield 
from  the  contamination  of  the  gospel  the  virtues  of  so  happy 
a  state.  He  then  proceeded,  with  all  the  mingled  zeal  and 
knowledge  of  the  philosopher  and  "qualified  minister,*'  to 
show  how  very  mischievous  and  dangerous  a  thing  this  same 
gospel  is,  and  how  very  terribly  it  would  tend  to  brutalize 
savagea 

"  When  they  shall  be  told,  he  said,  "that  a  man  is  saved  not  by  good 
works,  but  by  faith,  what  wiU  be  the  consequence  t  We  have  too  much 
experience  of  the  difficulty  of  guarding  our  own  people  against  the  most 
deplorable  misapplication  of  this  principle ;  though  here  the  people  are 
instructed  by  stated  and  regular  pastors,  though  their  minds  have  been 
earty  embued  with  a  pious  and  virtuous  education,  and  though  they  are 
daily  warned  of  the  folly  and  danger  of  immorality  under  this  pretext, 
we  have  too  much  experience  of  this  fatal  tendency  at  home,  I  say,  with 
an  our  refinement,  to  entertain  a  rational  doubt  that  the  wild  inhabitants 
of  uncivilized  regions  would  use  it  as  a  handle  for  the  most  Jlagrant  vio- 
lation of  Justice  and  morality,** 

Mr  Hamilton,  early  in  his  speech,  had  admitted  that,  could 

Christian  missionaries  be  possibly  found  of  the  right  stamp, 
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— men  of  mildly  tempered  zeal, — and  that  could  a  heathen 
country  blessed  with  civilization,  and  thus  fitted  for  receiv- 
ing them,  be  also  found, — ^though  evidently,  according  to  his 
estimate,  it  required  no  small  amount  of  civilization  to  neu- 
tralize the  evils  of  but  a  very  small  amount  of  Christianityt 
— still  he  would  have  no  very  serious  objection  against  send- 
ing the  mildly  tempered  missionariee  to  the  highly  civilized 
land  On  thinking  over  the  matter,  however,  he  deemed 
the  admission  rather  too  great,  and  he  thus  proceeded  to 
qualify  it : — 

"  I  formerly  observed,  that  if  miaaonarieB  were  to  be  Bcnt  anywhere, 
it  ought  to  be  to  that  country  whose  state  of  dvil  sodety  should  mppeur 
to  be  fitted  to  receive  it  and  improve  by  revelation.  But  even  supposing 
such  a  nation  could  be  found,  I  should  still  have  weighty  objectionB 
against  sending  nussionaries  thither.  Why  diould  we  scatter  our  forces 
and  spend  our  strength  in  foreign  service,  when  our  utmost  vigUance  is 
required  at  home  f ' 

The  concluding  stroke  in  the  following  passage  will  scarce 
fail  in  provoking  the  smile  of  the  reader.  Most  involun- 
tarily, evidently,  did  the  admission  which  it  conveys  &U  from 
the  speaker.  It  was  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art, — one 
at  least  which  only  our  master  dramatists  could  have  equal- 
led :— 

*'  What  general,"  said  Mr  Hamilton,  "  would  desire  to  achieve  distant 
conquests,  and  scatter  for  this  purpose  his  troops  over  a  distant  and  strange 
laud,  when  the  enemy's  forces  were  already  pouring  into  his  own  country, 
estranging  the  citizens  from  lus  interests,  and  directing  the  whole  force 
of  his  artillery  against  the  walls  of  lus  capital  /  cannot  htU  reflect  with 
surprise,  thai  the  very  men  who  in  their  sermons,  ly  their  speeches,  hy  their 
publications, — in  short,  hy  everything  hut  their  own  lives,  are  anxious  to 
show  to  the  world  the  growing  projligacy  of  the  times  at  home, — /  cannot 
hut  reflect  with  surprise  that  these  are  the  very  men  most  zealous  in  pro- 
moting thie  expedition  ahroad.** 

We  can  give,  as  we  have  said,  only  a  part  of  Uus  speech  ; 
but  the  whole  is  infinitely  curious.  We  add  just  two  sen* 
tences  more. — the  concluding  ones  : — 

"  Vpon^bBwhoi^  vfhile  we  pray  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  and 
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paUentlp  txwtUt  its  period,  let  us  unite  in  resolutely  rejecting  these  over- 
tures. For  my  own  part  at  least,  I  am  obliged  heartily  to  oppose  the 
motion  for  a  Committee,  and  to  substitute  as  a  motion  in  its  place,  That 
the  ocertitres  from  the  8i/nods  of  Fife  and  Moray  he  immediately  dis- 
missed.*'* 

Mr  Hamilton  ceased  speaking,  and  sat  down.  On  the 
table  of  the  General  Assembly  there  always  lies  a  Bible.  It 
lay  there  in  even  the  darkest  days  of  Moderate  ascendancy, 
and  neither  Hill  nor  Eobertson  had  dared  to  recommend  its 
removal  The  venerable  leader  of  Evangelism  rose,  and  point- 
ed to  the  table.  "  Moderator,"  he  said, — and  the  brief  and 
emphatic  sentence  that  followed  was  one  of  those  which  men 
never  forget, — "Moderator,  Rax  me  that  Bible."  The 
Church  of  Scotland  has  her  appropriate  Scripture  motto, 
borne  in  reference  to  the  burning  bush  seen  by  the  prophet 
in  the  wilderness.  Were  she  not  so  well  provided, — ^were 
the  label  still  to  inscribe, — ^we  could  imagine  many  worse 
suggestions  than  that  it  should  be  occupied  by  the  lacoLic 
though  quaintly-expressed  request  of  Erskine, — ^Rax  mb  that 
Bible. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Hamilton  of  Gladsmuir,  in  the  very  spirit  of 
some  of  our  contemporaries  of  the  press,  who  lie,  in  the  pre- 
sent controversy,  out  of  sheer  poHcy,  and  supply  "  a  plentiful 
lack"  of  argument  by  a  no  less  marked  fertility  of  fabrica- 
tion, had  accused  his  opponents  of  dishonesty.  like  a  re- 
verend gentleman  of  the  present  day,  he  had,  no  doubt^  felt 
it  to  be  his  drUy  to  make  the  charge.  The  harvest  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  had  been  scanty  and  inadequata  There  obtained, 
in  consequence,  among  the  poorer  people,  a  veiy  considerable 
amount  of  distress,  which  a  collection — and,  to  the  honour 
of  British  liberality,  it  had  been  a  very  ample  one— had  re- 
cently been  made  to  relieve ;  and,  though  the  money  was  not 
yet  expended,  many  and  urgent^  he  stated,  were  the  demands 
upon  it  "  Sorry,  therefore,  was  he  to  say,  that  in  such  cir- 
cumstances of  calamity  some  of  his  brethren,  without  con- 
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suiting  any  ecclesiastical  courts  had  not  only  joined  mission- 
aiy  societies,  but  had  also  set  apart  to  their  use  the  money 
collected  for  the  poor.  For  such  improper  conduct^"  he  added, 
"  censure  was  by  much  too  small  a  mark  of  disapprobation  : 
it  would,  he  doubted  not,  be  a  legal  subject  of  penal  prose- 
cution." Dr  Erskine,  old  as  he  was,  was  not  quite  the  man 
to  suffer  such  a  charge  to  pass  unquestioned,  and  he  now  per- 
emptorily demanded  an  explanation.  The  offence,  he  said, 
if  really  peipetrated,  was  a  criminal  offence,  and  ought  to  be 
dealt  with  as  such ;  but  it  would  not  do  thus  to  wound  the 
character  of  innocent  men  by  vague  insinuations  regarding 
it  He  was  entitled,  he  said,  to  urge  that  the  cases  of  mis- 
appropriation should  be  specified,  and  the  guilty  individuals 
named;  and  to  urge  further,  that,  should  the  accusation  prove 
an  unfoxinded  calumny,  it  should  meet  wiih  the  merited  con- 
tempt He  paused  for  a  reply ;  and  the  pause  was  a  long, 
and,  to  Mr  Hamilton,  a  singularly  embarrassing  one.  But 
he  at  length  stammered  out  an  explanation*  When  he  had 
said  that  money  collected  for  the  poor  had  been  set  apart  for 
the  use  of  missionaiy  societies,  he  had  not  at  all  meant  that 
money  professedly  collected  for  the  poor  had  been  set  i^rt 
to  their  usa  He  had  only  meant  that  money  collected  at 
church-doors  for  missionary  societies  had  been  thus  appropri- 
ated to  missionary  purposes ;  and  that  all  money  collected  at 
church-doors  seemed  to  him  to  belong  to  the  poor.  An 
offence  for  which  censure  was  too  small  a  mark  of  disappro- 
bation,— ^which  ought  rather  to  be  made  a  subject  of  penal 
prosecution, — ^resolved  itself  simply  into  the  fact,  that  Dr 
Erskine,  and  several  other  ministers  besides,  had  made  church- 
door  collections  for  missionary  objects,  with  the  full  consent 
of  their  several  Sessions,  with  full  and  public  intimation  to 
their  several  congregations  beforehand  of  the  purposes  to 
which  the  money  was  to  be  applied,  and,  withal,  with  iear 
deductions  from  the  amount  received  of  the  average  Sunday 
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coUeotions  for  tbe  poor.     Moderatdsm  in  those  days  must  sure- 
ly have  had  a  very  nice  perception  of  crime. 

The  minister  of  Gladsmuir  was,  it  is  said,  a  man  of  mild 
and  insinuating  manners, — ^very  much  a  gentleman  of  the 
old  school, — ^fluent  and  bland,  and  who  ever  deemed  it  a  sole* 
cism  in  politeness  to  lose  temper  in  company.  We  have  been 
told,  however,  that  there  were  four  little  words  which  he  could 
never  contrive  to  hear  unmoved  :  they  brought  a  singularly 
unpleasant  scene  to  his  recollection,  and  operated  on  him  like 
the  sight  of  the  bodkin  on  Sir  Percy  Shafton.  If  an  ac- 
quaintance wished  to  see  him  redden  and  get  silent  in  even 
his  gayest  and  most  conversible  moods,  they  had  but  to  whis- 
per in  his  ear,  Rax  me  that  Bible.  He  had  studied,  when 
a  very  young  man,  what  Dr  Johnson  has  termed  the  art  of 
''  laboured  gesticulation,"  in  the  belief  doubtless,  that  his 
facts  and  his  arguments  would  be  materially  strengthened  by 
the  motions  of  his  hands  and  his  legs.  He  had  had  on  this 
occasion  much  to  prove;  and  therefore,  to  employ  the  lan- 
guage of  the  writer  just  named,  he  had  "  rolled  his  eyes,  and 
puffed  his  cheeks,  and  spread  abroad  his  arms,  and  stamped 
on  the  ground,  and  turned  his  eyes  sometimes  to  the  ceiling 
and  sometimes  to  the  floor."  Dr  Erskine  regretted  that  he 
could  treat  the  Assembly  to  no  such  display  of  oratory.  In 
hia  young  days,  he  said,  the  art  had  been  very  little  studied 
in  Scotland.  He  had  passed  through  his  currictdtMn  at  a 
time  when  there  had  been  even  no  professor  of  rhetoric  in 
any  Scotch  college ;  his  oratorical  education  had  thus  been 
sadly  neglected ;  but  he  fain  hoped  the  House  would  bear  with 
him  notwithstanding.  He  knew,  he  trusted,  a  little  of  Church 
history,  and  a  little  of  common  sense ;  and  his  arguments,  if 
solid,  might  just  be  permitted  to  stand  "  for  what  they  were 
worth,  though  unembellished  by  the  flowers  of  imagery  or 
the  graces  of  styla" 

He  referred  in  terms  of  thorough  approval  to  the  senti- 
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ments  expressed  by  Mr  Heron  :  they  had  left  him  nothiog 
to  add,  he  said,  regarding  the  civilizing  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity,  or  in  reference  to  the  means  possessed  at  that  time 
by  our  country  of  spreading  them  abroad.      He  went  on, 
therefore,  to  take  a  historical  view  of  what  had  been  already 
accomplished  in  the  missionary  field.     He  alluded  to  the  mis- 
sions of  the  Romish  Church,  and  decided  shrewdly  on  their 
character.     They  had  left  no  traces  behind  them,  he  said,  but 
traces  of  desolation  and  misery.   It  was  a  significant  fact,  too, 
that  the  countries  chosen  as  the  scene  of  them  were  either 
rich  in  mines,  or  amply  furnished,  through  a  fertile  soil  and 
genial  climate,  with  the  conveniences  and  delicacies  of  life. 
The  fields  selected  for  their  operations  were  fields  in  which 
power  or  wealth,  or  at  least  a  state  of  luxurious  indulgence, 
might  be  attained  to  by  the  missionary ;  and  their  entire 
history,  constituting,  as  it  did,  a  record  of  rapine,  cruelty, 
and  secular  aggrandisement,  gave  evidence  of  a  false,  not  of 
a  true  Church.     Still,  however,  when  Papists,  priding  them- 
selves on  their  own  exertions,  turned  to  Protestant  Churches, 
and  asked  in  derision  what  thei/  had  done  to  spread  abroad 
the  fitith  which  they  professed  to  value,  or  whether  their  in- 
differency  regarding  its  promulgation  did  not  argue  the  weak- 
ness of  their  convictions  of  its  truth,  the  question  was  by 
much  too  rational  to  be  despised.     And  it  was  a  question 
which  could  be  answered  only  by  deeda     Something  had  al- 
ready been  done  by  Protestants ; — more,  as  if  to  show  that 
it  was  tinlly  not  abilUi/,  which  was  wanting,  by  one  of  the 
poorest  and  least  considerable  powers  <rf  Europe  (Denmark), 
than  by  all  the  other  Protestant  States  put  tc^ther.      He 
referred  to  the  signal  labours  of  the  Moravians,  as  recorded 
by  Crantz  and  Latrobe.     He  ran  over  the  history  of  missions 
in  connection  with  Great  Britain, — that  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  instituted  by  royal  authority  in  the  days  of 
William,  which,  for  many  years  after  its  institution,  had  com- 
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xnonicated  precious  light  to  multitudes  who  would  otherwise 
have  remained  in  darkness.  He  referred  to  the  society  estab- 
lished early  in  the  century  in  our  own  country.  He  alluded 
briefly  to  the  more  recently  established  societies  of  our  seve- 
ral large  towns, — societies  differently  constituted,  he  said,  from 
each  other,  and  composed  of  various  materials,  but  of  all  of 
which  he  approved  more  or  less,  for  of  all,  the  greafc  object 
vras  the  same ;  and,  however  diverse  might  be  the  sects  en- 
gaged in  them,  he  deemed  all  points  of  inferior  moment  lost 
in  the  importance  of  the  general  cause.  He  passed  briefly 
to  consider  the  arguments  of  Mr  Hamilton.  Was  it  really 
so  absolutely  necessary  that  learning  and  philosophy  should 
precede  the  introduction  of  the  gospel  1  He  had  been  ever 
accustomed  to  consider  it  the  peculiar  glory  of  Christianity, 
that  it  was  adapted  alike  to  the  citizen  and  the  savage, — 
that  it  not  only  enlightened  spiritual  darkness,  but  promoteil 
also  temporal  civilization.  The  "testimony  of  the  Lord 
maketh  wise  the  simple.^*  Christ,  in  the  days  of  the  apostles, 
had  been  made  "all  in  all"  to  barbarians  and  Scythians. 
Would  it  have  been  so  if  to  barbarians  and  Scythians  Christ 
had  not  been  preached  1  Was  it  not  the  theme  of  prophecy, 
that  the  benign  influences  of  the  gospel  should  smooth  down 
the  shag  of  human  nature  in  realms  the  most  barbarous  and 
uncivilized  ?  How  else  did  they  interpret  the  bold  metaphors 
of  Isaiah  1 — "  The  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  like  the 
rose  j  and  instead  of  the  briar,  shall  spring  up  the  fir  tree ; 
and  instead  of  the  thorn,  the  myrtle  tree.'*  What  was  the 
testimony  of  history  on  the  point  ?  Did  not  the  Fathers  of 
the  second  century  boast  that  the  Mauritanians,  the  Getulians, 
and  other  savage  nations,  had  submitted  to  the  government 
of  Zion's  King  ?  What  was  the  experience  of  their  own 
times  %  Had  they  heard  nothing  of  the  labours  of  Elliot, 
Brajinerd,  and  the  two  Mayhews,  among  the  fierce  Indians  of 
North  America  1    Or  had  civilization  \Tsited  the  bleak  coasts 
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of  Greenland  and  Labrador  ere  the  Unitas  Fralnun  bad 
preached  the  gospel  there  with  such  signal  success  %  Some 
of  bis  younger  brethren  opposite,  no  doubt,  deemed  him  a 
fknatic,  and  might  care  litUe,  therefore,  for  his  opinions  ;  but 
the  question  was  not  one  of  opinion ; — he  could  assure  them 
he  was  dealing  in  this  matter  with  only  solid  and  well  au- 
thenticated flEusts.  He  alluded  to  the  recent  scarcity,  and  to 
Mr  Hamilton's  terror  of  injuring  the  poor  and  exhausting  the 
rich  by  their  missionary  claims.  What  signs  of  scarcity,  he 
asked,  did  the  tables,  equipage,  or  general  economy  of  the 
opulent  among  them  exhibit  %  Had  public  calamity  lessened 
either  the  power  or  inclination  to  extravagance  ?  Was  not 
rather  the  profusion  in  meats  and  drinks  as  marked, — were 
not  the  carriages  in  our  streets  as  sumptuous,  the  attendants 
as  numerous, — and  were  not  theatres,  assemblies,  and  card- 
tables,  as  much  frequented  as  ever  %  "  Besides,"  he  added, 
"  I  early  learned,  and,  though  old,  have  not  forgot  the  lesson, 
that  the  exercise  of  every  habit  naturally  tends  to  strengthen 
and  improve  it ;  and  therefore  am  I  inclined  to  think  that  a 
wish  to  benefit  our  fellow-creatures  in  distant  regions,  and  an 
occasional  donation  in  their  behalf  instead  of  lessening  will 
serve  to  increase,  the  compassion  of  the  givers  for  the  needy 
at  home,  and  thus  widen,  instead  of  contracting,  the  chan- 
nels of  general  benevolence."  He  concluded  by  giving  ex- 
pression to  his  cordial  approbation  of  the  motion  of  Mr  Heron, 
which  he  had  already  seconded 

The  Rev.  Dr  Erskine  was  suceeded  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Alex- 
ander Carlyle,  minister  of  Inveresk;  and  as  the  speech  of 
this  gentleman  was  a  short  and  very  extraordinary  one,  we 
shall  give  it  entire.  Dr  Carlyle  was,  of  all  his  party,  the 
boldest  and  most  uncompromising  advocate  of  the  theatre, — 
one  of  the  truly  liberal  in  the  case  of  Home  and  his  tragedy, 
— in  shorty  a  man  enlightened  enough  in  his  views  of  drama- 
tic representation  to  have  almost  wiped  away  the  stain  of 
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blgotiy  and  narrowness  from  an  entire  Churcb.  But  there 
is,  alas  I  no  perfection  in  -whatever  is  human ;  and  there  were 
matters  in  which  even  he,  with  all  his  general  liberality, 
could  be  narrow  and  bigoted.  He  exhausted  the  charities 
of  his  nature  in  tolerating  balls  and  the  theatre ;  and  for  the 
gospel  of  Christ  and  the  cause  of  its  extension  he  had  no 
tolerance  and  no  charity. 

"  Moderfttor,"  he  said,  "  my  reverend  brother,  whose  uoiversal  cha- 
rity is  80  wen  known  to  me,  has  just  been  giving  a  new  and  extraordi- 
nary instance  of  it ; — ^no  less  than  proposing  at  a  model  for  owr  imitation 
the  zeal  for  propagating  the  Christian  religion  displayed  by  Jtom^tn  Ca- 
tholics !  When  we  see  the  tide  of  infidelity  and  lioentiousnees  £0  great, 
and  so  constantly  increasing,  in  our  own  land,  it  would  indeed  be  highly 
jffeposteroas  to  cany  our  zeal  to  another  and  a  far  distant  one.  When 
our  religion  requires  the  most  unremitted  and  strenuous  defence  against 
internal  invasion,  it  would  be  highly  absurd  to  think  of  maidng  distant 
converts  by  external  missionaries.  This  is  indeed  b^;inning  where  we 
ihoold  end.  I  have  on  various  occasions,  during  a  period  of  almost  half 
a  century,  had  the  honour  of  being  a  meniber  of  tJie  General  Assembly. 
Yet  this  is  the  first  time  I  remember  to  have  ever  heard  sttch  a  proposal 
made,  and  I  cannot  help  also  thinking  it  the  worst  time.  As  clergymen, 
let  us  pray  that  Christ's  kingdom  may  come,  as  we  are  assured  it  shall 
tome  in  the  course  of  Providence,  Let  us,  as  clergymen,  also  instruct  our 
people  in  their  duty ;  and,  both  as  clergymen  and  as  Chrintians,  let  our 
li£^t  so  shine  before  men,  that,  seeing  our  good  works,  they  may  be  led 
to  ^orify  our  heavenly  Father.  This  is  the  true  mode  of  propagating 
the  gospel ;  this  is  far  preferable  to  giving  countenance  to  a  plan  which 
has  wdl  been  styled  visionary,  I  therefore  do  heartily  second  the  motion 
made  some  time  ago  by  my  young  friend  Mr  Hamilton,  that  the  over- 
tures be  immediately  dismissed." 
—OcU}ber  2,  1841. 


PABT  FOURTH. 

The  characters  in  thp  debate  on  missions  stand  out  in  bold 
relief  There  is  a  dramatic  force  and  picturesqueness  about 
them.      Evangelism  had  to  contend  against  the  current  of 

L 
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the  age  :  it  was  alike  denounced  by  the  worlds  of  literature 
and  fiushion.  The  politically  powerful  exerted  themsdres  to 
crush  it  as  mischievous ;  the  gay  and  dissipated  denounced 
it  as  morose  and  intolerant ;  the  widely-spread  scepticism  of 
the  period  characterized  it  as  irrational  and  absurd ;  histo- 
rians had  written  whole  volumes  to  traduce  and  vilify  it ; 
and  genius  had  striven  to  render  it  ridiculous  in  song.  It 
behoved  its  more  strenuous  assertors,  therefore,  to  be  men  of 
at  least  some  force  of  character ;  and  force  of  character  never 
exists  without  those  accompanying  peculiarities  which  in  the 
drama  of  life  constitute  weU-marked  individuality.  Mode- 
ratism,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoyed  singular  advantages,  though 
of  an  opposite  nature,  of  developing  itself  in  its  true  propor- 
tions. It  had  not^  as  now,  tamely  and  timidly  to  conform  to 
the  influence  of  the  pressure  from  without ; — there  was  scarce 
any  pressure  from  without  at  the  time  :  it  could  venture  on 
being  weU-nigh  whatever  it  wished  to  be.  And  hence  strong- 
ly marked  character  on  the  part  of  Moderatism  aka  From 
diametrically  opposite  but  equally  efficient  causes,  specimens 
of  both  parties,  singularly  characteristic,  were  exhibited  in 
this  debate.  Erskine,  Hill,  Heron,  Hamilton,  the  simple- 
hearted  clergyman  of  Alves,  and  the  venerable  minister  of 
Leith,  appear  all  before  us  like  the  well-drawn  drcmuUii  per- 
soncB  of  a  masterly  play.  But  of  all  the  characters  exhibited, 
perhaps  none  were  better  marked  than  that  of  the  last  speaker, 
Dr  Carlyle.  He  was  a  Moderate  on  a  lai^ger  scale  than  could 
be  produced  in  the  altered  atmosphere  of  the  {^resent  day. 
In  digging  him  out,  we  feel  as  if  we  had  teJlen  somehow  on 
tL  fossil  Moderate;  and  are  struck,  in  contemplating  the 
mighty  fragments,  with  the  degeneracy  of  lus  comparatively 
dwarfish  successors.  Dr  Biyce  planted  astride  the  shoulders 
of  Dr  Oook  would  fidl  to  overtop  a  single  Dr  Alexander 
Oarlyle; 

"  Both  as  clergymen  and  Christians  let  our  light  so  shine 
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before  men/'  said  the  reyerend  Doctor,  '*  that^  seeing  our  good 
works,  they  may  be  led  to  glorify  our  heavenly  Father.  This 
is  the  true  mode  of  propagating  the  gospel ;  this  is  &T  pre- 
ferable to  giving  countenance  to  a  plan  which  hcu  weU  been 
styled  viHoncny,*^  Now,  it  is  surely  natural  to  ask,  after 
what  particular  fashion  was  the  light  of  the  Bev.  Dr  Carlyle 
made  to  shine  before  men  ?  Or  what  was  its  character  as 
light  ?  Or  was  it  light  at  all  ?  We  have  already  alluded  to 
his  liberality  of  opinion  respecting  theatrical  representation. 
Milton  had  his  prejudices  against  playacting  parsons, — "  men 
who  shamefully  prostituted  their  ministry,"  he  said,  "by 
writhing  and  unboning  their  cleigy  limbs  to  all  the  antic  and 
dishonest  gestures  of  Trinculos,  buffoons,  and  bawds."  Not 
such,  however,  was  the  feeling  of  Dr  Carlyle  :  he  was  more 
than  tolerant  of  playacting  parsona  He  was  a  playacting 
parson  himsel£  On  one  occasion  at  least,  when  a  select 
batch  of  Moderate  divines  rehearsed  the  tragedy  of  Douglas 
in  the  house  of  an  Edinburgh  actress,  the  Doctor,  a  large,  dig- 
nified-looking man,  well  known  among  the  wags  of  the  bar 
as  Jupiter  Tonaus,  performed  to  admiration  the  part  of  Old 
larval.  Dr  Hugh  Blair  personified  the  Lady  Anna.  Car- 
lyle, fiK)m  being  an  actor  himself  proceeded  next  to  be  an  in- 
structor of  actors.  The  Edinburgh  playhouse  of  those  days, 
83  the  reader  of  Ferguson's  "  Burlesque  Elegy"  must  needs 
remember,  was  in  the  Canongate.  The  manager  was  a  Mr 
Digges,  and  one  of  the  prettiest  of  his  staff  was  a  Mrs  Ward, — 
an  actress  of  considerable  ability,  but,  as  was  common  at 
the  time  to  the  profession,  of  equivocal  character ;  and  poor 
Jupiter  Tonans,  in  urging  his  instructions,  "  had  made  his 
light  so  shine"  that  the  tongue  of  scandal  became  busy.  The 
case,  among  other  matters,  was  brought  before  the  Presbytery 
of  Edinbuigh;  and  the  reverend  Doctor,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  of  infinite  firankness,  to  save  the  Presbytery  the 
trouble  of  leading  proo^  at  once  acknowledged  that  he  had 
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been  not  only  in  tayems  with  the  actors,  but  also  occasionally 

in  Mr  Digges*  house,  bearing  parts  of  the  tragedy  rehearsed 

by  Mrs  Ward  and  the  others ;  "  but  that  on  no  occasion  had 

he  ever  ate  or  drank  with  the  lady,  or  conversed  with  her 

farther  than  in  agreeing  or  disagreeing  to  what  was  said  about 

the  play."     This  was  of  course  satisfiu^tory,  for  who  could 

know  so  well  as  the  Doctor  himself  1     When  the  tragedy 

came  at  length  to  be  acted,  some  of  the  clerical  friends  of  the 

author  were  led,  by  the  interest  they  felt  in  its  success,  to 

linger  about  the  house,  without  actually  appearing  in  the 

boxes.    Hence  the  point  of  a  stanza,  the  production  of  some 

Edinburgh  wit  of  the  period  : — 

"  Hid  dose  in  the  green-room  tome  clergymen  lay. 
Good  actors  themselves, — their  whole  Uvea  apUty" 

Dr  Carlyle,  however,  with  a  few  others,  had  more  courage^ 
He  appeared  openly  among  the  audience,  armed  with  a  blud- 
geon. In  the  course  of  the  evening,  two  wild  young  fellows, 
reckless  with  intoxication,  forced  themselves  into  his  box ; 
and  the  Doctor,  though  known,  says  one  of  his  biographers, 
from  "  his  repeated  exertions  in  fiivour  of  the  law  of  patron- 
age, and  his  strong  dislike  of  JanaticSy  by  the  title  of  the  pre- 
server of  the  Church /rom/cmaticisin,"  stood  up  at  once  in  the 
character  of  a  Non-Intrusionist  He  was  perfectly  sober  at 
the  time,  and  of  great  muscular  strength ;  and  succeeded,  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  lesser  gods  in  the  gallery,  afler  a  slight 
struggle,  in  ejecting  both  the  intruders.  Though  a  leading 
and  influential  man  among  his  party,  most  of  them  seem  to 
have  regarded  his  character  as  somewhat  too  extreme.  When 
appointed  to  preach  before  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  in 
1760,  there  was  a  solemn  dissent  entered  on  the  part  of  some 
of  his  brethren,  which  still  exists  in  the  records  of  the  Church ; 
"  and  the  case,"  says  Morren,  "  is  the  only  one  on  record  in 
which  the  preacher  proposed  by  the  Committee  was  objected 
to  in  the  Assembly."     Nearly  thirty  years  afterwards,  how- 
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ever,  and  but  a  short  time  before  the  debate  on  missions  took 
place,  he  yerj  nearly  carried  the  principal  clerkship  in  a  strug- 
gle of  unprecedented  keenness.  He  shone  as  a  wit ;  and  suc- 
ceeded at  times  in  raising  the  laugh  against  evangelisin,  by 
his  narratiyee  of  the  opinions  entertained  on  doctrine  or 
Church  policy  by  the  fisher  population  of  his  parish.  Some 
Janet  Skatecreel,  or  Donald  Mucklebacket^  had  come,  he 
had  found,  to  the  same  conclusion  on  a  debated  point  with 
the  Witherspoons  and  Erakines,  his  opponents;  and  he  rarely 
failed  in  exciting  the  merriment  of  the  brethren  with  whom 
he  voted,  by  his  ludicrous  representations  of  the  evangelic 
prejudices  of  Janet  or  Donald.  There  were  cases,  however, 
in  which  the  laugh  was  turned  very  conclusively  against  him- 
sel£  He  had  been  all  his  life-long  a  keen  supporter  of  Tory- 
ism. In  his  exertions  to  support  the  policy  of  Pitt  and  Dun- 
das,  he  had,  to  employ  the  language  of  one  of  his  brethren, 
who  spoke  both  for  the  Doctor  and  himself  ^^  risked  even 
the  friendship  of  his  flock,  and  Ids  own  usefulness  as  a  pastor 
among  them."  He  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  bill  pro- 
posed in  1793  for  the  augmentation  of  ministers'  stipends  ; 
it  had  been  set  aside,  to  his  signal  mortification,  by  his  friends 
the  Tories;  and  the  reverend  Doctor,  in  the  ensuing  As- 
sembly, proved  unable  to  conceal  Ids  disappointment  and 
chagrin.  He  went  the  length  even  of  charging  the  Minis- 
try with  "  ingratitude  to  their  best  friends,"  and  in  a  style 
fully  more  lachrymose  than  pathetic  ;  and  the  complaint  was 
ludicrously  paraphrased,  in  reply,  by  the  singularly  able  and 
accomplished  Dr  Bryce  Johnstone,  in  the  words  of  Balaam's 
ass,  "  Am  I  not  thine  ass,  on  whom  thou  hast  ridden  ever 
since  I  was  thine  until  this  day  V*  Dr  Johnstone  followed 
up  the  allusion  in  a  vein  of  the  happiest  ridicule^  amid  the 
irrepressible  laughter  of  the  house  ;  the  hint  was  caught  by 
the  eccentric  Kaj  ;  and  in  his  caricature,  ''  Fatth/ul  service 
rewarded^"  voL  ii  pi  118,  the  reader  may  see  a  neatly  etched 
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head  of  Jupiter  Tonans  attached  to  a  long-bodied,  crocodile- 
looking  jack-ass,  bestridden  by  the  late  Lord  Melville.  In 
his  latter  days  Dr  Carlyle  tired,  it  is  said,  not  only  of  preach- 
ing sermons,  bat  also  of  hearing  them  preached  :  he  furnished 
himself  with  an  assistant ;  and,  leaving  him  to  his  prayers,  as 
Hume  did  La  Boche,  he  might  himself  be  seen  almost  every 
fine  Sunday,  during  the  time  of  divine  service,  sauntering 
along  the  Musselburgh  racecourse.  The  light  of  the  reve- 
rend Doctor  seems  to  have  been  a  beacon  light;  it  shone 
before  n\en  to  show  them,  not  the  course  which  they  ought 
to  pursue,  but  the  course  which  they  were  by  all  means  to 
avoid. 

He  spoke  just  two  sentences  more  during  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  missions.  Principal  Hill  had  made  a  long  speech, 
which  occupies  nearly  twelve  pages  of  the  printed  report^  in 
which  he  at  once  strenuously  laboured  to  defeat  the  missionary 
cause,  and  to  deprecate,  by  a  vein  of  general  though  singu- 
larly inconclusive  concession  in  its  £sivour,  the  odium  which 
mighty  he  feared,  attach  to  such  a  course.  Dr  Carlyle  had 
no  such  fears,  and  no  respect^  apparently,  for  the  tone  of  timid 
conciliation  which  they  inspired.  Though  complimented  by 
the  Principal,  who  quoted  his  observations  as  excellent^  and 
referred  to  him  as  his  revered  fiskther,  the  old  man  rose  in  evi- 
dent impatience  as  the  younger  concluded,  and  addressed  the 
Moderator. 

**  Moderator/'  be  said,  "a  motion  was  some  time  ago  made  'to  dinxuas 
the  overtuxes/  and,  IxmmA  tkefirtt  thing  to  he  done  it  to  eontider  of  tki§. 
We  may  then  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  reoommendation  and  reeoln- 
tions  proposed  by  the  reverend  Principal ;  but  I  deiire  that  ve  ma^  firtt 
proceed  to  dienUes  the  overtures.** 

He  might  have  been  more  tolerant  of  the  concessions  of 
Principal  Hill  They  were  not  intended  to  do  either  him 
or  his  cause  any  harm.  Is  the  reader  acquainted  with  Vol- 
taire's story  of  the  two  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  who 
quarrelled  at  Pekin  ?      A  Jansenist  and  Jesuit^  both  brim 
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^11  of  seal  for  Mother  Churcb  and  the  conversion  of  the  Chi- 
nese, and  both  equally  hostile,  the  one  to  the  heresies  of 
Jans^us,  and  the  other  to  the  policy  of  Loyola,  had  met 
in  their  rounds  within  the  precincts  of  i^e  Celestial  Court 
The  Jesuit  denounced  the  five  propositions,  and  asserted  the 
doctrines  of  Haberi  The  Jansenist  also  denounced  the  five 
propositions,  and  repeated  the  sarcasms  of  Pascal  They  be- 
came angry  and  loud,  and  cuffed  and  scratched,  and  tore  one 
another's  beards,  and  the  noise  of  the  fray  reached  the  ears 
of  the  Emperor.  "  Clap  up  these  French  Bonzes  in  prison,'* 
said  the  great-grandchild  of  the  sun — "  clap  them  up  instant- 
ly in  prison  :  could  they  not  have  staid  and  quarrelled  in 
their  own  country  1"  "  And  how  long,  Sire,  shall  we  keep 
them  there  V  asked  a  mandarin  in  attendance;  "  Till  they 
have  fully  agreed,"  said  the  Emperor.  "  Alas  1  Sire,"  replied 
the  mandarin,  who  knew  the  sort  of  persons  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal, — "  alas  !  Sire^  in  that  case  you  condemn  them  to 
prison  for  life,  for  they  wiU  never  agree.^*  Is  the  reader  pre  - 
pared  to  find  the  hinging  point  of  the  joke  of  Voltaire  con- 
verted into  a  serious  argument  against  missions  by  Principal 
Hill  1  Such,  however,  was  the  case.  It  had  been  stated 
by  Dr  Erskine,  that  there  were  various  sects  engaged  in  the 
Societies,  in  whose  welfare,  deeming  all  points  of  inferior 
moment  lost  in  the  importance  of  the  general  cause,  he  felt 
so  warm  an  interest  It  had  been  asserted  further,  on  the 
same  principle,  in  the  Address  of  the  Edinburgh  Society, — 
a  document  characterized  by  the  reverend  Principal  as  breath- 
ing only  "  a  spirit  of  conceit,'*  and  fitted  merely  to  excite 
feelings  of  "  oompaseion  bordering  on  contempt" — that  they 
sought  not  to  "  export  the  shibboleth  of  a  party.  **  The  sec- 
tarian was  to  be  sunk  in  the  Christian.  He  had  found, 
withal,  in  the  Society's  regulations,  that  ''  every  missionary 
to  be  ordained,  after  being  approved  of  by  the  Sodeiy,  should 
be  remitted  for  ordination  to  the  particular  religious  connec- 
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tion  to  wliich  he  belonged."     His  reflections  on  these  seve- 
ral points  we  give  in  the  words  of  the  report : — 

'*  AIm  I''  he  exdaimed,  "is  this  the  whole  extent  of  the  libenHtj  so 
much  profeoBed  t  Is  this  the  sense  in  which  ' the  shibboUik  of  a  party* 
is  disclaimed  ?  Whatcanbemore|>alpabl7]>Uin  than  that  this  remisBion 
of  the  approved  missionaries  for  ordination  to  the  particnhir  sect  to  which 
they  belong  (and  we  find  that  all  sects  are  invited  to  join  in  the  under- 
taking), is,  in  fact,  sending  oat  '  the  thilboleth  of  a  party '  in  its  striotest 
sense, — ^is  sending  out  men  warm  with  the  deep  impression  of  party,  and 
is  enlisting  them  in  hostile  bands  against  each  other  on  the  very  eve  of 
departure.  How  soon  their  polemical  controversies  may  burst  forth  I 
know  not ;  but  when  they  do  burst  forth,  wretched  mu$t  be  the  ttaie  of 
the  half'Conveirted  heathen  whose  spiritual  darhnest  shall  only  have  given 
place  to  light  rendered  Jiorrible  by  the  shapeless  phantoms  of  gloomy  doubt 
and  degrading  superstition.  On  account  of  the  missionaries  themselves, 
too,  when  these  controversies  shall  have  appeared,  the  societies  at  home 
may  too  late  be  led  to  deplore  their  hazardous  and  rash  attempts, — ^may 
too  late  discover,  that  besides  sowing  misery  where  they  promised  happi- 
ness, missionaries  have  gone  to  fight,  not  merely  by  argument,  but  even — 

THOOOHT  FULL  OF  HOBBOB  I — TO  FIGHT  BT  OUTTIKO  ONE  AKOTHKB*S  THBOATS 
IN  THE  BATTLES  OF  BELIOIOH  ON  A  FOBEIGN  8H0BE !      If  the  SOcietieB  lecoil 

with  horror  from  such  an  anticipated,  let  them  be  careful  in  due  time 
to  prevent  this  realized,  consequence." 

What,  compared  to  this,  was  the  ingenious  fiction  of  Vol- 
taire !  The  reverend  Principal,  as  second  minister  of  St  An- 
drew's, was  of  course  a  member  of  the  Synod  of  Fife, — one 
of  the  two  Synods  from  which  the  oyertures  under  discussion 
had  been  sent  to  the  Assembly.  Why  omit,  as  it  turned  out 
he  had  done,  opposing  the  transmission  of  the  Fife  overture 
in  the  Synod  ?  Why  not  crush  the  snake  in  the  egg  1  The 
reasons  why,  as  stated  by  himself  are  sufficiently  character- 
ifltic.  The  overture,  as  originally  drawn  up,  bore  a  preamble 
recommendatory  of  missionary  societies.  It  stated,  ''  that  a 
desirable  spirit  had  of  late  appeared  to  pervade  a  numerous 
body  of  our  fellow-ChristiaDs  in  various  parts  of  this  island, 
for  propagating  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ*'  We  again  re- 
turn to  the  report : — 

*'Suoh,  Sir,"  said  the  reverend  Principal^  "was  originally  the  mb- 
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stenoe  of  the  preamble  to  this  overture,  and  I  declared,  on  hearing  it, 
what  I  have  already  repeated,  that  should  any  such  preamble  have  ap- 
peared in  the  overture,  /  ihxmld  have  strenuously  oppond  ctnd  divided  the 
Synod  upon  it.  As  it  pleased  the  gentleman  who  proposed  it,  however, 
to  leave  out  this  highly  objectionable  clause,  I  saw  no  reason  for  refusing 
my  assent  to  it  as  it  at  present  stands.  The  overture  seemed  to  have  a 
pious  object  in  view ;  and,  if  not  promising  to  he  useful,  seemed  at  least  to 
promts  to  be  innocent,  in  its  effects.  In  its  present  form  the  Assembly 
may  take  it  up  or  not,  just  as  they  think  proper.  It  is  clothed  in  expres- 
sions so  general  and  vague,— it  rboommends  ak  objeot  so  tbult  Ghbib- 
TIAK  and  warranted  by  Scripture  prophecy,  yet  so  great  and  comprehen- 
sive in  its  aspect,  involving  so  many  perplexing  considerations,  and 
promising  such  uncertain  consequences, — that  I  am  iNOLnrED  to  think 
THS  AsSBMBLT  are  not  called  on  to  consider  it,  but  miqht  simflt  dismiss 
rr  at  ohcb,  as  wanting  a  specific  object." 

Great  truths  are  laid  open  at  times  by  the  merest  acci- 
dents ;  and  one  of  these,  stock  in,  evidenUj  all  involuntarily, 
amid  the  tortuous  syllogisms  of  the  reverend  Principal,  we 
find  in  the  passage  just  quoted    The  Fife  overture  '*  becom- 

IfENDEDAK  OBJECT  80  TBULT OhBISTI AN,  THATHEWA8  IKCLTITED 
TO  THINK  THE  ASSEMBLY  MIGHT  DISMISS  IT  AT  ONCE."     K  the 

one  leader  originated  in  this  debate  a  saying  which  might 
well  be  adopted  as  the  watchword  of  his  party,  we  think  the 
other  was  no  less  successful  in  behalf  of  his. 

But  the  reverend  Principal  was  not  equally  open  through- 
out Too  frequently  are  the  deliberations  of  public  bodies 
degraded  by  a  mean  spirit  of  trick.  Wisdom  and  honesty 
to  decide  regarding  the  £9iir,  the  good,  the  prudent^  are  what 
the  exigency  demands ;  but  some  influential  leader  rises,  and 
substitutes  cunning  instead.  His  object  is  not  to  secure,  but 
prevent^  the  adoption  of  the  proper  course ;  and  this  object 
he  pursues  by  means  which,  consorting  entirely  with  the 
character  of  what  be  intends,  are  just  and  honourable  in  but 
the  same  degree  as  those  employed  by  the  gamester  when  he 
kwuls  his  dice.  A  complete  list  of  the  various  stratagems  re- 
sorted to  in  such  cases  would  be  a  long  one, — ^longer  by  far 
than  Bacon's  catalogue  of  the  '^  wares  of  the  cunning  man." 
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Hints  for  balf  a  yolume  could  hare  been  picked  up  at  tbe 
last  Greneral  Assembly  fix)m  the  speeches  of  some  four  or  fire 
Moderate  elders  alone.  Nor,  as  we  have  already  shown,  did 
the  debate  on  missions  lack  its  qnota  of  trick  on  the  same 
side  One  notable  stratagem  we  have  described  as  virtually 
deciding  the  fate  of  the  two  overtures,  by  binding  them  to- 
gether. Mr  Hamilton  resorted  to  another,  when,  in  the  hope 
of  blackening  the  character  of  his  opponents,  and  thus  creat- 
ing a  prejudice  against  both  them  and  their  cause,  he  charged 
them  with  dishonestly  appropriating  to  the  support  of  Uieir 
missionary  schemes  money  collected  for  the  poor.  Dr  Hill 
was  more  ingenious ;  not  only,  he  asserted,  were  missionary 
societies  not  good,  but  even  those  who  most  strenuously  de- 
fended them  seemed  fully  aware  of  the  fisict  We  again 
quote : — 

**  My  revBrend  father,  Dr  Erakiiie,'*  he  said,  "haa  only  touched  their 
Btirface  with  ddicaoy  and  tendemefls ;  for  his  scigaeUy  caid  diacammaU 
mwt  have  led  him  to  perceive  thai  they  would  not  hear  a  more  critical  tf»- 
spection.  Nay,  he  even  has  gone  so  far  aa  to  aay  that  he  approvea  of  all 
tile  societies  which  have  been  formed,  '  more  or  less/—  a  confemon  wlUek 
teemt  eqwwUent  to  hit  owning  that  ha  does  not  approve  entirdy  of  any.'* 

The  hit  was  only  indifferently  successful.  Dr  Erskine  at 
once  characterized  the  inference  of  the  Principal  as  unwar- 
ranted :  he  had  not  veiled,  he  said,  through  feelings  of  deli- 
cacy or  tenderness,  as  had  been  insinuated,  any  disapproval 
of  the  missionary  societies  of  the  country;  for  he  did  not 
disapprove  of  them,  but  very  much  the  reverse.  If  he  had 
spoken  obscurely  regarding  them,  it  was  unwittingly,  not 
from  design;  and  some  portion  of  obscurity,  in  a  speech 
wholly  unstudied,  mighty  he  hoped,  be  excused  In  a  second 
stratagem  of  a  still  worse  character  Principal  Hill  was  en- 
tirely successful 

The  war  of  the  first  French  Revolution  was  raging  at  the 
period  of  the  debate,  and  the  democratic  principles  caught 
by  the  people  of  Ritain,  as  if  by  infection  from  their  volatile 
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neighbours,  were  now  undergoing  a  course  of  gradual  absorp- 
tion, o'ermastered  by  the  intensely  national  spirit  which  both 
the  rererses  and  triumphs  of  the  conflict  served  to  awaken. 
Still,  however,  the  pest  had  not  been  altogether  extirpated. 
**  Our  neighbour's  house  was  in  flames,  and  it  was  well,"  ac- 
cording to  Burke,  ^'  that  the  engines  should  occasionally  play 
on  our  own."  Only  two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  tiials 
of  Muir,  Palmer,  and  Grerald  had  taken  place ;  and  Braxfield 
had  not  yet  ceased  reiterating  his  somewhat  brutal  joke,  that 
our  democrats  "would  a'  be  muckle  the  better  o'  being 
hanged."  Even  several  years  later,  the  present  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  Coui-t  of  Session,  then  Lord  Advocate,  could 
officially  intimate  to  the  Sheriff  of  Banfi^iire,  that  a  £smner 
of  that  county,  who  had  dismissed  his  servant  for  n^ecting 
his  work  in  attending  a  volunteer  review,  should  be  "  stig- 
matized and  punished  by  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  all  re- 
spectable men  /'  and  to  instruct  further,  "  that  on  the  first 
Frenchman  landing  in  Scotland  he  [the  farmer]  should  be 
immediately  apprehended  as  a  suspected  person ;"  and  that 
in  the  event  of  his  property  being  destroyed  by  either  the 
enemy  or  the  King's  troops,  "care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
his  receiving  any  compensation  for  the  loss."  The  temper  of 
the  time  was  one  of  fear  and  suspicion ;  minds  of  fully  the 
ordinary  strength  seemed  unhinged  by  the  terror  of  revolu- 
tion ;  and,  to  excite  their  rage  and  hatred  against  any  newly 
established  popular  society,  it  seemed  but  necessary  to  hint 
that  there  might  possibly  be  something  democratic  in  its 
character  or  tendencies.  There  were  not  a  few  of  this  con- 
spiracy-dreaded class  present  at  the  time  in  the  Assembly, — 
mostly  gentlemen  of  the  law ;  and  the  reverend  Principal 
thus  proceeded  to  enlist  their  fears  full  against  the  mission- 
ary cause.  The  stratagem  had  at  least  the  merit  of  being 
consummately  ingenious,  and,  as  we  have  already  said,  and 
shall  afterwards  show,  it  was  entirely  successful 
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"  Besides  the  oondderations/*  be  said,  "which  lead  us  to  augur  un- 
favourahly  of  these  societies  from  the  circumstances  I  have  enxmierated, 
there  is  one  argument,  drawn  from  a  consideraticm  of  a  much  more  im- 
portant nature  in  itself,  beeatue  threatening  muck  more  awfiUcaid  extreme 
tfftcU  than  even  these,  not,  indeed,  to  the  heathen  or  the  miuionaries,  Intt 
to  this  country, — to  society  at  large.  The  political  aspect  of  the  times, 
marked  with  the  turbulent  and  seditious  attempts  of  the  evil  designing 
or  the  deluded  against  our  happy  constitution,— against  the  order  of 
everything  we  possess  and  bold  dear  to  us,  whether  as  citizens  or  as  men, 
— ^renders  it  incumbent  on  me  to  state,  that  I  observe  with  serious  re- 
gret not  only  many  of  the  striking  outlines,  but  even  many  of  the  most 
obnoxious  expressions,  or  expressions  similar  to  those  which  have  been 
held  with  affected  triumph  in  the  lately  suppressed  popular  assemblies. " 

The  Principal  goes  on  to  render  the  assertion  as  plansible 
as  possible,  by  quotations  from  the  regulations  and  prelimi- 
nary address  of  the  society  over  which  the  venerable  Dr 
Erskine  presided  His  art  in  twisting  a  meaning  seems  to 
have  been  very  considerable  indeed. 

"  In  the  letter  I  have  so  often  referred  to,"  continued  the  Principal, 
**  it  is  said,  '  They  [ChristianB]  perceive  that  their  strength  has  beoi  im- 
paired by  division ;  that  the  most  zealous  exertions  of  particular  deno- 
minations have  only  had  a  partial  and  temporary  effect ;  and  that  by 
-anion  alone  one  obvious  cause  of  failure  may  be  completely  removed. 
They  wish,  therefore,  to  make  a  grand,  unanimous  effort ;  to  combine 
the  wisdom,  the  prayers,  the  influence,  and  the  wealth  of  all  tht^  breth- 
ren in  all  parts  of  the  nation,  and  even  to  produce  a  general  movement 
of  the  Church  upon  earth  !'  Again,  '  While  we  rejoice  in  these  associa- 
tions as  proofs  that  the  desire  to  propagate  the  gospel  is  at  present  very 
generally  excited,  we  beg  leave  strongly  to  recommend  united  exertions ; 
and  we  submit  to  all  such  societies  in  Scotland,  whether  it  will  not  be 
better  to  co-operate  than  to  act  alone.  Let  us  join  all  our  resources,  and 
proceed  with  vigour.  From  harmonious  beginnings  at  home  we  may 
perhaps  be  enabled  to  go  on  to  an  enlarged  concurrence  with  similar  so- 
cieties at  a  distance,  and  in  our  day  to  revive  something  of  the  liberal 
spirit  of  primitive  times,  when  the  multitude  of  them  that  believed  were 
of  one  heart  and  of  one  souL*  And  yet  again,  'The  society  shall  be 
willing  to  correspond  with  all  societies  and  individuals  who  may  have 
the  same  grand  object  in  view,  and  shall  either  act  by  thanselves  or  co- 
operate with  others,  as  circumstances  shall  determine.'  " 

When  ever  before  were  there  more  terrible  proo&  of  con- 
spu-acy  adduced !  and  was  not  Principal  Hill  quite  justified 
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in  alleging  that  these  quotations  were  ^^fuUy  sufficient,  with- 
out any  addition  or  much  comment^  to  wa/rvant^''  him  "tn 
calling  those  societies  highly  da/ngeroiis,  in  their  tendency,  to 
the  good  order  of  society  at  large  f  '*  True,  it  seemed  a  rather 
unlncky  circumstance  for  his  case,  that  men  such  as  Dr 
Erskine  were  their  leading  members.  But  then,  with  "  new 
members,"  he  said,  "  new  views  would  be  introduced ;  nor 
was  it  unreasonable  to  dread  that  their  common  fund  should 
be  perverted  from  its  original  channel,  and  be  made  the  means, 
along  with  the  other  obnoxious  circumstances  mentioned,  0/ 
stirring  up  temporal  strife,  instead  0/  promoting  spiritual 
peace:* — October  6,  1841. 


PABT  FIFTH. 

We  are  told  by  Plutarch,  of  the  Romans  who  besieged  Syra- 
cuse, that  after  they  had  seen  a  few  dozen  of  their  galleys 
pitched  into  the  air  from  the  ends  of  huge  beams,  and  a  few 
hundreds  of  their  legionaries  crushed  into  the  earth  by  im- 
mense rocks,  they  became  so  sadly  afraid  of  the  master  ma- 
gician who  defended  the  city,  that  if  they  only  spied  a  small 
cord  or  piece  of  wood  above  the  walls,  they  straightway  took 
to  their  heels,  crying  out  that  "  Archimedes  was  going  to  let 
fly  some  terrible  engine  at  them.''  A  somewhat  similar  ter- 
ror seems  to  have  possessed  the  more  strenuous  supporters  of 
Ihe  Pitt  and  Dundas  policy  in  our  own  country,  for  a  few 
years  before  and  after  the  period  of  the  debate  on  missions; 
and  it  was  to  this  feeling  of  fear  and  suspicion,  as  we  have 
said^  that  PHndpal  Hill  deemed  it  wisdom  to  appeal  At 
the  distance  of  nearly  half  a  century,  when  men's  minds 
have  cooled  down,  it  strikes  one  with  astonishment  to  see  how 
very  minute  the  cord  sometimes  was,  and  how  veiy  slender 
the  beam,  that  filled  men  of  at  least  ordinary  good  sense  with 
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dread  and  saspidoiL  Scarce  an  instituidon  could  be  estab- 
lished, on  however  limited  a  scale,  'whether  economic,  educa- 
tional, or  religious,  that  some  one  or  other  did  not  decry  as 
a  revolutionary  engine.  Some  became  mortally  afraid  of  bene- 
fit societies,  some  of  prayer-meetings,  some  of  Sunday-schools. 
Masonic  fraternities  were  ^eemed  hotbeds  of  sedition  every- 
where :  even  parish  schools  came  to  be  suspected.  A  country 
magistrate  of  the  period,  naturally  a  benevolent  man,  but 
rabid  in  his  dread  of  revolution,  was  presiding  on  one  occa- 
sion, in  one  of  our  northern  towns,  on  a  trial  of  some  score 
ragged  urchins,  who,  in  sacking  a  piece  of  planting  of  its 
rowans,  had  broken  a  few  of  the  young  trees.  He  had  gone 
through  the  case  with  great  good  humour; — there  was  no- 
thing revolutionary  in  it  In  proposing,  however,  that  the 
parents  of  the  culprits  should  become  bound  for  their  beha- 
viour in  the  ftiture,  he  was  seconded  by  a  brother  magistrate 
of  the  town,  who  remarked,  half  in  joke,  that  they  had  bet- 
ter also  bind  the  young  fellows  themselves,  so  far  as  a  pro- 
mise could  bind  them ;  and  who,  aware  of  their  literaiy  quali- 
fications, actually  wrote  out  for  them  a  declaration  of  non- 
aggression  for  the  time  coming,  which  he  asked  them  to  sign. 
Glad  of  the  opportunity  of  showing  they  could  write,  they 
came  forward  one  by  one,  and  adhibited  their  names,  each 
succeeding  boy  in  a  style  more  clerkly  than  the  boy  that  had 
gone  before.  The  country  magistrate  stood  aghast^  for  he  saw 
conspiracy  and  sedition  in  the  accomplishment  "  What ! 
what  I  what  I"  he  exclaimed,  his  temper  giving  way  for  the 
first  time  during  the  course  of  the  trial,  "  all  these  ragamuf- 
fins able  to  write  !  This  must  be  put  an  instant  stop  to !  In 
a  few  years  hence  we  shall  see  them  all  hung  for  high  trea- 
son. 

One  of  the  most  extreme  cases  illustrative  of  the  spirit  of 
the  time  was  perhaps  that  of  the  late  Kev.  Mr  Lapslie  of 
Campsie^ — a  gentleman  who  first  introduced  himself  to  terms 
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of  familiar  intimacy  with  the  unfortmiate  and  not  over  pru- 
dent Muir  of  Huntghill^  hj  the  professed  liberality  of  his 
political  principles,  and  who,  animated  by  his  detestation  of 
democracy,  and  his  hope  of  a  pension,  volunteered  afterwards 
his  evidence  against  him,  but  whose  testimony,  from  the  ut- 
terly in&mous  nature  of  his  conduct,  could  not  be  received. 
The  lustory  of  this  man  would  exhibit  Moderatism  in  its  worst 
and  most  extreme  phase.  It  may  be  deemed  im£&ir,  indeed, 
to  select  the  atrocities  of  one  individual  as  the  characteristics 
of  a  party.  I^  however,  that  individual  wBa/oUatoed  by  his 
party, — i^  in  cases  of  acquittal  for  scandalous  crimes,  in  which 
no  merely  secular  court  of  the  period  would  or  could  have 
concurred,  they  suffered  him  to  act  as  their  leader, — ^if  his 
worst  peculiarities  were  but  exaggerations  of  their  own, — ^if, 
instead  of  branding  his  conduct  and  casting  him  out  of  their 
society,  they  were  content  to  regard  him  as  a  useful  and  active 
partizan, — i^  in  shorty  they  homologated  his  actings  by  mak- 
ing them  to  no  very  limited  extent  their  own, — ^they  must  be 
content  that  he  should  be  regarded  as  at  least  an  extreme 
specimen  of  their  class.  For  several  years  after  entering  on 
his  charge,  Mr  Lapslie  bore  the  common  Moderate  character. 
He  was  known  to  be  no  bigot  He  appeared  occasionally  in 
the  boxes  of  the  Glasgow  theatre;  and  had,  it  was  said,  a 
happy  knack  of  rendering  himself  agreeable  at  the  tables  of 
men  in  the  upper  ranks.  On  the  determination  of  Crovem- 
ment  to  crush  the  revolutionary  spirit  among  the  people  by 
a  series  of  State  prosecutions,  the  incumbent  of  Campsie 
sprung  up  at  once  into  notoriety,  and  volunteered,  as  we  have 
said,  his  testimony  against  Muir.  He  had  been  over-zealous, 
however,  for  the  full  accomplishment  of  what  he  had  pur- 
posed. He  had  attended  the  Sheriffs  in  their  rounds  col- 
lecting evidenca  He  had  even  hinted  to  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses, by  way  of  refreshing  their  memories,  that  "  berths 
might  l>e  provided  for  them  under  Government"     When  the 
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trial  came  on,  his  testimony  was  objected  to,  on  the  score  tliat 
he  was  a  party  deeply  interested  in  the  case ;  and,  to  his 
snrprise  and  signal  mortification,  the  objection  was  sustained 
by  the  public  prosecutor.  Muir,  in  addressing  the  jury  em- 
pannelled  to  try  him,  solemnly  pledged  himself  that,  if  ac- 
quitted, he,  in  turn,  would  become  Mr  Lapslie's  prosecutor, 
and  prove  against  him,  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  practices, — 
nay,  crimes, — ^which  he  at  that  stage  forbore  to  characterize. 
Though  thus  rejected  as  a  witness,  however,  the  minister  was 
not  altogether  disappointed.  His  services,  though  not  very 
honourable,  had  been  at  least  very  zealously  tendered  :  they 
had  attracted  the  notice  of  Pitt;  and  a  pension  was  granted 
him  almost  immediately  after  the  trial,  which,  considerably 
more  than  thirty  years  subsequent,  his  widow  continued  to 
enjoy.  On  the  introduction  of  the  militia  act^ — so  unpopu- 
lar in  Scotland, — Mr  Lapslie  exerted  himself  to  give  it  effect 
in  hig  own  parish  of  Campsie  with  such  hearty  good  will, 
that  some  of  his  parishioners,  to  show  their  gratitude  and 
respect^  set  fire  to  his  outhouses  in  the  night-time,  and  burnt 
them  to  the  ground.  He  distinguished  himself  above  all  his 
fellows  by  his  active  hostility  to  Sunday-schools  and  home  and 
foreign  missions,  "  believing  them,  in  common  with  many 
other  members  of  the  Church,"  says  a  writer  of  the  present 
day,  who  has  sketched  an  outline  of  his  biography,  "  to  be 
deeply  tainted  with  democracy."  The  accusers  of  our  Sa- 
viour charged  him  with  rebellion  against  Caesar :  we  question 
whether  there  were  any  of  them  more  in  earnest  than  Mr 
Lapslie.  The  latest  notice  of  this  singular  divine  which  we 
have  yet  seen  is  to  be  found  in  "  Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kins- 
folk." We  there  find  him  drawn  as  a  gray-headed  old  man, 
addressing  the  General  Assembly  in  strains  the  most  impas- 
sioned; "  tearing  his  waistcoat  open,  baring  his  breast  as  if  he 
had  scars  to  show;  bellowing^  sobbing,  weeping/'  and  finally 
sitting  down,  ''  trembling  all  to  his  finger-ends,  like  an  ex- 
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haosted  PjtlioDess."  What  was  it  that  had  moyed  the  old 
man,  and  why  did  he  rave,  and  weep,  and  shake  his  gray  locks) 
He  had  been  engaged,  soul,  body,  and  spirit^  in  the  defence 
of  a  Moderate  clergyman  accused  of  "  illicit  intercourse  with 
his  housekeeper,"  and  who  &red  none  the  worse  in  conse- 
qnence  of  having  his  case  tried  at  a  period  when  it  was  im- 
possible, in  the  General  Assembly,  to  convict  Moderate  minis- 
'ters  of  crime. 

We  have  been  indulging  in  an  episode ;  but  it  is  one  which 
serves  to  illustrate  the  temper  of  the  time,  and  enables  us  to 
add  to  our  series  of  sketches  an  additional  portrait  Mode- 
ratism  has  often  pointed  to  its  men  of  science  and  literature, 
— its  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians;  — the  memory  of  such 
long  outlives  that  of  their  humbler  contemporaries  :  but  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  it  was  not  of  literature  and  science 
that  the  staple  of  the  party  was  composed.  It  is  well  to  enter 
into  an  examination  of  its  coarser  ingredients, — ^to  know 
somewhat  not  only  of  the  gifted  leaders  who  contended  against 
the  cause  of  missions  and  Sunday  schools,  but  also  of  the 
humbler  men-at-arms  who  fought  under  them  with  a  zeal 
and  heartiness  in  no  respect  inferior  to  their  own.  The  deep 
cloud  of  moral  and  spiritual  death  which  for  a  century  brooded 
over  our  country,  withering  every  blossom  of  hope  and  pro- 
mise, had  its  upper  sunlit  folds  of  purple  and  gold,  to  catch 
and  charm  the  eye  of  the  distant  spectator ;  but  to  know  it 
in  its  true  character,  it  was  necessary  to  descend  to  where  its 
lower  volumes  brooded  over  the  blighted  surface,  and  there 
to  acquaint  one's-self  with  its  sulphureous  stench,  its  mildew- 
dispensing  damps,  its  chills,  and  its  darkness. 

Some  such  introduction,  too,  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
reader  either  to  enter  fully  into  the  character  of  Principal 
EEill's  stratagem,  or  rightly  to  appreciate  the  spirit  of  the  very 
singular  political  speech  which  it  elicited.  The  speaker  was  a 
young  advocate  named  David  Boyle,  ruling  elder  for  the  burgh 
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of  Irvine.  We  are  inclined  to  hold  that  he  could  have  been 
animated  by  no  real  seal  against  missions) — that  it  was  his 
heady  not  his  hearty  which  was  at  fimlt  A  bit  of  cord  hung 
over  the  wall,— a  piece  of  wood  had  appeared, — ^the  wfly 
Principal  had  called  out^  **  A  revolutionary  engine  I  a  revo- 
lutionaiy  engine  1"  There  were  certainly  many  playing  off  at 
the  time ;  and  the  Eealous  adyocate,  infected  by  the  general 
terror,  had  taken  the  representation  too  readily  on  trust  We' 
insert  his  speech  entire  : — 

"  I  rise.  Moderator,  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  tilarming  and  clou- 
gerout  tendency  of  the  meaeuret  propoaed  in  the  overtura  <m  your  table, — 
overtwrei  which  I  cannot  too  strongly,  which  the  ffotue  cannot  too  strongly, 
oppose,  and  which,  I  trust,  aU  the  loyal  and  weU-affuted  memhers  wUl  be 
unanimoms  in  opposing,  li,  however,  I  should  stand  single  with  the  two 
reverend  Doctors  and  the  gentleman  who  made  the  motion,  I  should  this 
night  go  down  to  divide  the  House.  Sir,  numerous  societies  of  people 
are  at  all  times  alarming ;  but  at  this  time  particulariy  so,  whatever  be 
the  professions  on  which  they  aie  formed,  or  the  pretexts  they  hold  out 
to  the  world.  The  general  professed  object  of  the  present  societies  is,  in- 
deed, good,  and  at  a  proper  season  would  merit  our  countenance ;  but 
there  is  nothing  besides  this  general  object  at  all  good  about  them  ;  all 
the  other  circumstances  respecting  them  are  bad  ;  for  I  can  free  to  aseert, 
— and  I  will  ma4nta4n  it  in  the  face  of  any  member  of  this  Assembly, — 
that  all  the  societies  which  have  of  late  years  existed  in  this  country  have 
been  nu>re  or  less  connected  with  politics.  Yes,  Sir,  I  do  say  that  the  as- 
sociations of  the  people  formed  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  peti- 
tion for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  however  good  their  derign,  and 
whether  or  not  immediately  arising  from  politics,  did,  at  any  rate,  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  political  societies  which  have  since  disturbed  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  have  cost  so  much  trouble  and  dif- 
ficulty to  be  suppressed.  Still,  however,  the  people  meet  under  the 
pretext  of  qnreading  Christianity  among  the  heathen.  Observe,  Sr, 
they  are  ciliated,  they  have  a  common  object,  they  correspond  with  eoM 
other,  they  look  for  assistance  from  foreign  countries,  in  the  very  language 
of  many  of  the  seditious  societies.  Above  all,  it  is  to  be  marked,  they 
have  a  common  fund.  Where  is  the  security  that  the  money  of  this  fund 
will  not,  as  the  reverend  Principal  said,  be  used  for  very  different  par- 
poses  from  the  professed  onee  ?  If  any  man  says  that  the  societies  have 
not  this  connection  and  tendency,  he  says  the  thing  that  is  not.  It  now, 
therefore,  becomes  us  as  much  as  possible  to  discourage  numerous  societieai 
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for  wbfttever  pnipoeefl ;  /or,  be  the  obfeetwhat  U  may,  tkeig  ore  oU  equally 
bad.  And  as  for  ihoee  miffflioiiaiy  BocieiAeB,  I  do  aver,  that  since  it  is  to 
be  apprehended  that  their  funds  may  be  in  time,  nay,  certainly  will  be, 
iunud  agavMt  tiie  Conttitution,  so  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  this  House 
to  giTe  the  oveitmcs  reoonmiending  them  our  moi<  terioui  ditapprobaHonf 
atui  our  trnvtediate,  most  decisive  cj)position." 

Very  extraordinary,  surely,  r^arded  as  the  production  of 
a  man  still  liying !  It  lias  so  much  of  the  true  rust  of  anti- 
quity about  it^  that  to  associate  it  with  the  present  age  by  a 
link  80  unequivocal  as  the  oontinued  working-day  world  ex- 
istence of  the  speaker,  does  violence  in  no  smaU  degree  to  the 
imagination.  But  it  must  have  originated,  as  we  have  said, 
wholly  in  misconception  and  mistake,  and  should  be  re- 
garded rather  as  an  effect  of  the  disreputable  stratagem  of 
Principal  Hill,  operating  on  a  mind  blinded  by  its  fears,  and 
open  to  suspicion  on  only  one  side,  than  as  the  result  of  spon- 
taneous conviction.  We  are  pretty  sure  that  the  speaker, — 
rendered  wiser  by  the  additional  experience  of  forty-five  years, 
would  now  be  the  very  first  to  repudiate  the  sentiments  which 
it  expreeses :  he  would  deal  by  them  as  Knox  and  Luther 
dealt  by  the  idolatrous  tenets  which  in  the  days  of  their 
extreme  youth  they  had  deemed  it  their  duty  to  hold.  A 
remark,  however,  which  seems  naturally  to  grow  out  of  the 
subject  may  not  be  deemed  either  irreverent  or  ill-timed ; 
and  we  shall  introduce  it  by  an  anecdote. 

It  is  recorded  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Monboddo,  that,  when 
the  great  Douglas  case  was  brought  for  judgment  before  the 
Court  of  Session,  he  descended  from  the  bench,  and,  taking 
his  place  beside  the  clerk,  there  delivered  his  opinion.  What 
conld  have  moved  him  ?  for  he  assigned  no  reason  for  the 
step;  he  simply  rose  from  beside  his  brethren,  and  came 
down.  Men  of  correct  moral  sentiment  had  but  to  consult 
their  feelings  in  order  to  discover  his  Lordship's  motivea 
It  was  remembered  that^  previous  to  his  elevation,  he  had 
been  counsel  in  the  case  for  one  of  the  parties ;  it  was  known 
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that,  in  oommon  with  all  engaged  in  it,  he  had  felt  an  in- 
tense interest  in  the  issue,  of  which  he  could  not  divest  him- 
self now  that  he  was  counsel  no  longer.  And  so  it  was  at 
once  inferred  that^  feeling  himself  rather  a  party  than  a  judge, 
he  had  descended  from  the  judge's  seat,  determined  that,  since 
he  had  now,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  to  recoixi  judgment  in  the 
case,  he  should  do  so  on  the  counsel's  level,  and,  as  it  were^ 
imder  protest  of  his  own  conscience.  Believing  his  decision 
to  be  entirely  just)  he  was  yet  sensible  of  an  undeiK^rrent  of 
prejudice  powerM  enough  to  warp  his  better  judgment  He 
took  this  mode  of  showing  that  he  tocu  sensible  of  it ;  and 
though  it  might,  doubtless,  have  been  better  for  him  to  have 
declined  giving  an  opinion  in  the  case  at  all,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that,  since  he  did  give  it^  it  was  well  it  should  have 
been  under  circumstances  so  marked 

Lord  Monboddo  carried  his  prejudices  with  him  from  the 
bar  to  the  bench ;  and  he  felt  that  he  did.  Are  the  majority 
of  our  Lords  of  Session  in  the  present  day  men  of  stronger 
minds  than  Monboddo,  or  possessed  of  a  more  complete 
control  over  their  predilections  and  their  antipathies  1  If 
the  question  cannot  be  answered  otherwise  than  in  the  nega- 
tive, is  it  possible  to  forget  that  in  the  present  struggle  not 
a  few  of  our  Lords  of  Session  are  as  certainly  parties  in  one 
character  as  they  are  judges  in  another  ?  We  do  not  refer 
to  the  controversy  in  its  more  obvious  aspect^ — as  a  collision 
between  two  courts.  In  that  aspect  the  Lords  of  Session 
may  indeed  be  described  as  parties,  and  their  decisions  as  de- 
cisions in  favour  of  their  own  court  But  we  refer  to  it  in 
a  more  emphatic  sense, — as  a  controversy  between  two  great 
principles,  Moderatism  and  Evangelism,  and  to  the  well-known 
&ct)  that  the  greater  part  of  the  men  who  now,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  judges^  record  their  decisions  against  the  latt^  prin- 
ciple, have  zealously  contended  against  it  as  partizans  in  the 
character  of  ruling  eldera     They  have  passed  hot  from  their 
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debates  in  the  General  Assembly  to  their  seats  in  the  Court 
of  Session,  and  their  Endings  in  one  character  agree  entirely 
■with  their  votes  in  another.  "We  are  fer  from  impugning 
their  motiyes  in  either  capacity :  we  doubt  not  they  hare 
been  thoroughly  conscientious, — as  much  so  when  contending 
on  unequal  terms  with  Andrew  Thomson,  and  made  to  feel 
that  he  was  not  only  an  abler  man,  but  also  a  better  lawyer, 
than  most  of  themselves,  as  when  pronouncing  judgment  in 
the  Auchterarder  case, — as  much  so  when  opposing  them- 
selves to  the  overtures  on  missions,  as  when  granting  inter- 
dicts against  preaching  the  gospel  and  administering  the  sacra- 
ments at  the  instance  of  the  clergymen  of  Strathbogie.  We 
doubt  not  they  have  decided  conscientiously  :  we  doubt  not 
that  Monboddo  decided  conscientiously  in  the  Douglas  case ; 
but  Monboddo  could  himself  fear,  that  though  he  judged 
honestly,  there  were  yet  disturbing  circumstances  that  might 
lead  him  to  judge  erroneously ;  and  we  are  convinced  the 
public  would  think  none  the  worse  of  the  majority  of  the  Lords 
of  Session  were  they  to  manifest  in  some  slight  degree  a  cor- 
reaponding  fear. 

The  remarks  of  Mr  Boyle  called  up  Dr  Erskine^  unwilling 
as  he  was,  he  said^  again  to  encroach  on  the  time  of  the  As- 
sembly. He  could  not  understand  why  all  associations  of 
the  people^  however  diverse  the  purposes  for  which  they  had 
been  established,  should  be  treated  thus  with  equal  severity  ; 
or  on  what  principle  proper  should  be  confounded  with  iwr 
proper  objects,  from  their  merely  possessing  the  common  cir- 
cumstance of  being  pursued,  with  a  view  to  their  accomplish- 
ment^ by  bodies, — not  individual&  What  was  there  in  the 
mere  circumstance  of  union,  of  force  enough  to  convert  good 
into  evil  %  He  had  yet  to  learn  that  societies  formed  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  tended  to  render  the  minds  of  men  turbu- 
lent and  seditious ;  or  that  the  quiet  of  the  State  could  be 
in  any  degree  endangered  by  deliberations  on  the  best  pos- 
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siUe  means  of  ChristianiziDg  the  heathen,  or  by  discussions 
regarding  the  more  promising  fields  of  missionary  exertion. 
Good  goYomment  had  nothing  to  dread  from  religion  :  irre- 
ligion,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  worst  foe  it  had  to  combat. 
He  proceeded  to  say,  in  language  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  that  he  acknowledged,  and  gloried  in  acknowledging 
himself  a  member  of  the  Slave  Abolition  Society;  that  in  no 
degree,  however,  on  that  account^  was  he  the  less  attached 
to  the  constitution  under  which  he  lived  :  he  believed  he 
had  given  at  least  as  many  proo&  of  his  regard  for  the  peace 
of  the  land  as  the  gentlemen  opposite ;  and  he  was  prepared, 
he  trusted,  in  his  humble  sphere,  to  make  as  many  and  as 
great  sacrifices  to  preserve  it  inviolate.  He  had  no  wish,  he 
said,  to  see  the  people  becoming  disputatious  politicians ;  for 
he  had  seen  their  loose  political  speculations  serving  but  to 
waste  and  dissipate  their  minds,  and  thus  doing  them  harm 
without  producing  any  counterbalance  of  good.  Nor  was  he 
at  all  partial  to  the  late  democratic  societies  :  some  of  them 
served  only  to  show  him  how  a  few  cunning  men  may  lead 
multitudes  astray.  The  pretended  analogy,  however,  between 
these  lately  suppressed  political  associations  and  the  lately 
established  missionary  societies  was  by  much  too  far  strained 
to  be  just  The  one  class  had  foUowed  the  other  in  the  ord^ 
of  time ;  but  was  there  the  slightest  attempt  to  show  that  in 
this  succession  there  was  aught  akin  to  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  f  Exactly  the  reverse  was  the  case ;  and,  to  con- 
vince  themselves  thoroughly  that  it  was  so^  they  had  but  to 
examine  into  the  nature  of  the  ingredients  of  which  the  asso- 
ciations and  societies  were  respectively  composed.  He  was 
very  sure,  for  his  own  part>  that  he  saw  none  of  their  vio- 
lent political  reformers  stepping  forward  to  take  part  in  the 
missionary  cause.  He  was  equally  sure  that  those  who  ex- 
erted themselves  in  it  most  were  men  remarkable  for  their 
simplicity  and  purity  of  life,  and  from  whom  no  good  Go- 
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venunent  could  have  any  cause  of  alarm.  Dr  Erakine  sat 
down,  and  did  not  again  mingle  in  tlie  debata  The  event 
det^ncained  that  he  should  take  no  peculiar  interest  in  mis- 
sions as  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  bat  not  the 
less  on  that  account  did  he  labour  in  their  behalf  as  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and  his  last  work  on  earth,  as 
we  have  already  intimated,  was  the  preparation  of  a  pamphlet^ 
—one  of  a  series, — suited  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  country 
to  the  good  which  they  were  the  means  of  producing  abroad. 
His  remark  with  regard  to  the  fietct^  that  he  saw  none  of  the 
more  violent  political  reformers  taking  part  in  the  missionary 
cause,  is  a  shrewd  one.  We  have  heard  Chartist  sermons  in 
our  time,  and  have  described  the  divinity  of  the  class  as  a 
sort  of  Moderatism  possessed, — as  composed  of  the  common- 
places of  a  tame  and  inefficient  morality,  that  never  made  any 
one  more  moral,  shaken  into  uncouth  activity  by  the  eccentric 
energies  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  One  of  their  preachers 
we  heard  descant  on  missions.  What  particular  view  did 
he  take  of  them  9  or  what  is  the  opinion  formed  regarding 
them  by  the  lay  theologians  of  Chartism  ?  Exactly  the  Mo- 
derate view,  as  recorded  in  the  debate  of  1 7  9  6.  The  preacher 
denounced  them  as  singularly  absurd ;  nay,  more^  he  deemed 
it  little  better  than  a  crime  to  waste  the  resources  of  the 
country  in  benefiting  foreigners,  when  there  was  so  much  to 
be  done  in  our  own  country.  "  Charity,  child,  charity  ! " 
said  Mrs  Tabitha  Bramble,  in  entering  her  protest  against  the 
benevolent  donation  of  her  brother,  honest  Matthew, — **  Cha- 
rity b^ns  at  home :  these  twenty  pounds  would  have  bought 

me  a  complete  set  of  silks,  head-dress,  pinners,  and w*' 

"Missions!"  said  the  Chartist  orator, — "missions ! — why,  half 
the  money  expended  on  missions  would  win  us  the  charter.** 
The  debate  hastened  to  its  conclusion.  The  Bev.  Messrs 
Johnstone  of  Crossmichael  and  Shepherd  of  Muirkirk,  to- 
gether with  a  Mr  Dickson,  ruling  elder  for  the  Presbytery 
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of  Biggar,  spoke  in  favour  of  the  overku^Mi  Dr  'William 
Taylor  of  Glasgow,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Knox  of  Larbert^ 
were  strenuous  against  them.  Dr  Taylor  urged  the  old  argu- 
ment :  there  was  a  great  deal  still  to  be  done  at  home, — all 
the  more,  he  said,  in  consequence  of  the  much  that  had  lately 
been  imdone  by  the  writings  of  Paine.  He  urged,  therefore, 
that  they  should  determinedly  oppose  themselves  to  the  Age 
of  Beaton  and  the  overtures,  and  offer  up  prayers  for  the 
spread  of  the  gospel  Knox,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  set- 
tled in  his  parish  by  the  military,  was  content  to  denounce 
the  indelicacy  shown  by  members  friendly  to  the  missionaiy 
cause,  in  taking  it  somehow  for  granted  that  there  was  more 
of  conscience  in  supporting  than  in  opposing  it.  The  Assem- 
bly divided;  and,  in  a  house  of  102  members,  the  overtures 
were  dismissed  by  a  majority  of  fourteen. 

The  deposition  of  the  Strathbogie  clergymen  was  carried 
in  a  house  of  347,  by  a  majority  of  97.  At  least  twice  the 
number  that  voted  in  the  Assembly  of  1796  on  both  sides 
attended  the  last  extraordinary  meeting  of  Commission,  to 
record  their  resolutions  on  one  side.  The  &ct  is  no  unim- 
portant ona  It  shows  that  the  languor  and  indifferency  of 
the  middle  period  of  the  Church's  history  is  gone  ;  that  not 
only  the  policy,  but  also  the  strength  and  energy,  of  her  ear- 
lier time  has  been  revived.  Kor  has  the  deepening  interest 
been  restricted  to  members  of  Assembly,  or  even  to  the 
Church's  office-bearers.  The  heart  of  the  people  has  been 
stirred.  Dr  M^Crie  asked,  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  in 
reference  to  the  widely-spread  apathy  which  prevaUed  even 
then  among  the  people  regarding  the  counsels  of  the  Church, 
**  Where  were  the  fervent  supplications  for  the  countenance 
and  direction  of  heaven  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Assembly, 
which  were  wont  to  resound  of  old  from  the  most  distant 
glens  and  mountains  of  Scotland  1"  We  can  now  reply  to 
the  query  in  other  terms  than  the  iDoctor  did  then.     Many 
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a  prayer-meetiBg  was  held  in  the  thousand  parishes  of  Scot- 
land on  the  night  of  the  Great  Meeting  in  Edinbuigh,  and 
there  ascended  many  a  fervent  petition  from  the  truly  excel- 
lent of  the  country  in  behalf  of  their  endangered  Church.  In 
one  northern  semi-Highland  parish,  that  reclines  to  the  south 
under  the  evening  shadow  of  the  huge  Ben-wevis,  three 
several  meetings  of  the  "  men"  of  the  district^ — ^hoary-headed 
patriarchs,  on  the  extreme  edge  of  life, — attended  by  num- 
bers of  the  youngs  the  fruit  of  a  recent  revival,  were  held  on 
that  nighty  and  the  time  of  prayer  was  prolonged  from  the 
&11  of  evening  to  the  break  of  day.  Our  opponents  may 
think  very  meanly  of  zeal  of  thia  character  assuming  thus 
the  form  of  earnest  prayer  ;  but  they  must  be  profoundly  ig- 
norant if  they  think  meanly  of  it  as  an  element  of  strength 
and  determination. 

The  overtures  on  missions  were  negatived  mainly  on  the 
argument — we  employ  the  words  of  the  Eev.  Mr  Hamilton 
— ^that  it  was  ''  improper  and  absurd  to  propagate  the  gospel 
abroad  while  there  remained  a  single  individual  at  home 
without  the  means  of  religious  knowledge."  Only  two  years 
after,  in  direct  violation  of  the  Barrier  Act^  an  overture  ori- 
ginating with  the  Moderate  party,  which  incapacitated  Pres- 
byteriesfrom  sanctioning  the  erection  of  chapels  of  ease^  passed 
into  a  law.  Moderatism  could  command  majorities  in  the 
Assembly^  but  not  in  all  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Church ; 
and  to  the  Assembly  therefore,  by  this  act^  was  reserved  the 
exclusive  right  of  erecting  chapels.  What  was  the  object  of 
the  measure  1  "  To  prevent^"  says  a  Church  historian  of  the 
present  day  [Dr  Hetherington],  the  erection  of  chapels  of  ease 
in  any  dangerous  place  where  Evangelism  was  already  strong,*' 
and  to  discourage  the  system  of  Church  extension  generally. 
The  party  would  not  give  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  because 
there  was  much  to  do  at  home ;  and  they  then  discovered 
that  they  could  not  give  it  to  the  people  at  home  because  it 
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interfered  with  their  policy.  Bat  tbe  Moderatism  of  the  pre- 
sent day  has  nothing  in  common,  say  men  such  as  the  Rev. 
Mr  Eobertson  of  Ellon,  with  the  Moderatism  of  forty  years 
aga  Men  of  such  respectable  calibre  might  show  just  a  little 
more  sense,  by  selecting  positions  just  a  litUe  more  tenable. 
The  point  is  capable  of  demonstration,  in  even  an  arithmeti- 
cal form.  The  statistics  of  missionary  exertion  in  connec- 
tion with  the  schemes  of  the  Church  estabUsh  the  disputed 
identity  of  the  party,  and  the  fixed  character  of  its  tenets. 
What  principle  is  it  that^  when  it  dare  no  longer  oppose  it- 
self to  foreign  missions,  contents  itself  with  doing  nothing  in 
their  behalf  9  The  same  Moderatism  which  so  powerftilly 
exerted  itself  against  missions  in  the  past  What  principle 
was  operative  in  the  atrocity  of  Mamoch  I  The  same  Mode- 
ratism whose  forced  settlements  in  the  last  century  desolated 
our  national  Establishment^  and  robbed  her  of  one-third  of 
her  peopla  What  principle  in  the  present  day  do  we  find 
loudest  in  denouncing  the  erection  of  our  qtioad  sacra  par 
rishes  ?  That  same  Moderatism  which  set  itself  so  insidious- 
ly at  an  earlier  period  to  prevent  the  erection  of  chapels  of 
ease.  What  principle  demanded  of  the  State,  on  a  late  oc- 
casion, in  terms  which  could  not  be  misunderstood,  the  ejec- 
tion from  the  Church  of  all  among  its  ministers  who  took 
part  with  the  people  ?  The  same  Moderatism  which  so  ruth- 
lessly secured  in  the  past  the  ejection  of  Gillespie  and  the 
Erskinea.  But  we  feel  ourselves  engaged  in  an  idle  task. 
The  point  in  reality  is  not  a  disputed  ona — October  9,  1841. 


THE  EIGHTS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  PEOPLE. 


THE  TWO  PARTIES  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

[The  following  formed  the  leading. article  in  the  first  number  of  "  The 
Witness,"  which  was  published  on  the  15th  of  January  1840.  The 
succeeding  papers  are  compiled  from  subsequent  numbers  dF  that 
jouznaL] 

We  enter  upon  our  labours  at  a  period  emphatioally  moment- 
ouSy — at  the  commencement,  it  is  probable,  of  one  of  those 
important  eras,  never  forgotten  by  a  country,  which  influence 
for  ages  the  condition  and  character  of  the  people,  and  from 
which  the  events  of  their  future  history  take  colour  and 
form.  We  enter,  too^  at  a  time  when,  with  few  exceptions, 
our  Scottish  contemporaries  in  the  same  field, — ^unable,  it 
would  seem,  to  lead,  and  unwilling  to  follow, — ^neither  guide 
the  opinions  of  the  great  bulk  of  their  countrymen,  nor 
echo  their  sentiments.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  a  cer- 
tain fact,  which  in  the  nature  of  things  must  be  every  day 
becoming  more  and  more  obvious,  that  on  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  ever  agitated  in  Scotland  the  people 
and  the  newspaper  press  have  taken  opposite  sides. 

A  few  simple  remarks  on  the  point  at  issue  may  show 
more  oondusively  than  any  direct  avowal,  the  part  which 
we  ourselves  deem  it  our  duty  to  take.     There  are  parties 
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which  continue  to  bear  their  first  names  long  after  they  have 
abandoned  their  original  principles;  and  the  historian,  in 
tracing  their  progress,  has  to  regulate  his  definitions  hy  his 
dates.  There  are  parties,  on  the  contrary,  which  remain 
unchanged  for  ages.  The  followers  of  Wesley  are  in  every 
respect  in  the  present  day  what  they  were  when  their  ex- 
traordinary leader  first  organized  their  society.  There  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  section  of  our  Scotch  Seceders  who  see 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  counsels  or  the  increase  of  Popery, 
and  who  can  compliment  the  Gowdies  and  Simpsons  of  the 
time  on  the  policy  which  drove  Fisher  and  the  Erskines  out 
of  the  Ohurch.  But  the  remark  is  exemplified  at  least 
equaUy  well  by  two  antagonist  bodies  which  for  the  last 
century  and  a  half  have  composed  the  same  corporation. 
The  differences  of  the  contending  parties  within  the  Church 
of  Scotland  arise  solely  firom  the  circumstance  that  the  one 
retains  its  original  principles,  and  the  other  has  given  them 
up ;  nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  it  shall  be  decided  by 
the  issue  of  the  present  conflict^  whether  the  Church  shall 
continue  to  unite  its  old  character  to  its  old  name,  or  whether 
for  the  future  it  shall  retain  the  name  only. 

The  evidence  which  establishes  the  thorough  identity  of 
the  popular  party  with  the  original  Church  will  be  found  to 
lie  very  much  on  the  surfiioa  The  hereditary  sympat^es 
and  dislikes  of  the  Scotch  people  are  strikingly  corroborative 
of  the  fiusts  furnished  by  history.  Dr  Cook  is  well  nigh  as 
decided  on  the  point  as  Dr  M^Crie.  The  Churchmen  of 
Glasgow  who  lately  commemorated  the  triumph  of  Presby- 
terianism  in  the  days  of  Henderson,  are  at  one  wiUi  the 
Dean  of  Faculty.  The  satires  of  Bums,  and  the  David 
Deans  of  the  novelist^  add  weight  to  the  testimony  of  the 
first  Seceders.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  the  unchanged  must 
possess  a  mighty  advantage  over  the  transmuted  party, — ^the 
advantage  of  a  well-defined  and  long-sustained  character. 
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They  have  been  thorooghlj  known  to  the  people  of  Scotland 
for  the  last  three  centnries.  The  Chalmerses  and  Gordons 
of  the  nineteenth  century  agree  in  their  theology  and  their 
Tiews  of  Oharch  government  with  the  Witherspoons  and  Dr 
Erskines  of  the  eighteenth ;  these  again  with  the  Hendersons 
and  Bntherfords  of  the  seventeenth;  and  these  with  the 
Knoxes  and  Melvilles  of  the  sixteenth.  But  we  find  no 
such  consistency  in  their  opponents.  Their  sentiments  have 
ever  agreed  with  those  of  the  age;  nor  have  they  differed 
more  in  many  respects  from  the  first  fitthers  of  our  Ohurch 
than  from  their  immediate  predecessors  on  the  unpopular 
side.  Dr  Bryce  is  not  at  one  in  his  religious  beliefs  with 
Dr  M*Gill  of  Ayr,  however  closely  he  may  resemble  him  in 
his  views  of  Ohurch  polity ;  nor  does  Mr  Pirie  approximate, 
in  more  than  his  dread  of  such  irr^rolarities  as  the  revival 
at  Kilsyth,  and  his  abhorrence  of  the  popular  voice,  to  the 
eulogist  of  Gibbon  and  Hume.  The  minority  who  oppose 
the  veto  in  1840  differ  from  the  majority  who  first  declared 
in  1784  that  they  no  longer  regarded  patronage  as  a  griev- 
ance ;  for  while  the  one,  in  accordance  with  the  scepticism 
of  the  age,  would  have  Mn  abrogated  the  Confession  of  Faith 
itself  the  other  restrict  their  hostility  to  our  books  of  dis- 
cipline only ;  nor,  in  passing  upwards,  can  we  entirely  iden- 
tify the  antagonists  of  Gillespie  and  the  Erskines  with  the 
Churchmen  who  in  a  former  age  could  so  easily  accommodate 
their  conscience  to  the  demands  of  Charles  at  the  Restoration. 
Some  few  general  features  the  party  have  all  along  retained. 
They  have  ever  been  favourably  regarded  by  the  men  who 
derive  their  religion  from  the  statute  book,  and  have  ever 
secured  to  themselves  the  jealous  dislike  of  our  Christian 
people.  Nor  will  it  appear  a  mere  coincidence,  when  we 
consider  how  naturally  the  same  opinions  and  sentiments 
propagate  themselves  for  ages  in  the  same  locality,  that^  with 
but  one  solitary  exception,  the  predecessors  of  the  seven 
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•uspended  ministers,  vrho  have  so  promptly  accommodated 
tbemselves  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
should  have  yielded  an  obedience  equally  prompt  to  the 
unhappy  act  which  overturned  Presbyteriaiiism  in  Scotland, 
and  led  to  the  longest  and  bloodiest  persecution  ever  endured 
by  the  Scottish  Church.  It  is,  however,  of  the  popular  party 
alone  that  the  experience  of  the  countiy  has  been  continuous 
and  uniform,  and  respecting  which  the  testimony  of  any  one 
age  may  serve  for  that  of  all  the  others.  In  seasons  of 
tranquillity  it  has  ever  constituted  that  portion  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  Scotland  which  has  given  to  the  character 
of  the  people  the  stamp  and  impress  of  a  pure  Christianity  ; 
— ^in  the  day  of  trouble  and  persecution  it  has  constituted 
the  whole  of  it  There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the 
fixed  essential  stamina  of  the  human  frame  and  those  flying 
humours  which  add  mightily  to  its  bulk  at  one  period,  and 
enter  into  the  composition  of  no  part  of  it  at  another. 

Here,  then,  on  a  distinction  as  obvious  as  it  is  important, 
we  take  our  stand.  The  cause  of  the  unchanged  party  in 
the  Church  is  that  of  the  Church  itself;  it  is  that  of  the 
.people  of  Scotland,  and  the  people  know  it ;  it  was  the 
cause  of  their  fistthers,  and  the  fsithers  of  the  Reformation  ; 
it  is  the  cause  of  a  pure,  efficient,  unmodified  Christianity. 
And  the  cause  opposed  to  it  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  all  this. 
We  appeal  to  the  people,  to  histoiy,  to  the  New  Testament 
We  appeal  to  even  our  opponenia.  We  urge  them  to  say 
whether,  in  the  expressive  language  of  Dr  M^Crie,  the  cry 
which  now  echoes  throughout  the  country  be  not  the  iden- 
tical "  cry  which  has  not  ceased  to  be  heard  in  Scotland  for 
nearly  three  hundred  years  1 "  We  request  of  them  sincerely 
to  consider  their  present  position,  as  illustrated  and  deter- 
mined by  the  history  of  the  Church,  Among  what  party 
(in  the  pages  of  Calderwood  and  Wodrow,  for  instance)  do 
they  recognise  their  types  and  representatives,  and  in  what 
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place  and  attitude  do  they  find  the  types  and  representatives 
of  the  body  to  which  they  are  opposed  ?  History  is  more 
than  usually  clear  and  definite  on  the  point :  it  is  one  of 
those  as  to  which  the  testimony  of  the  present  age  regard, 
ing  the  past  anticipates  that  of  the  i^ture  r^arding  the 
present  It  would  be  no  overbold  matter  to  class  the  John 
Frosts  of  our  own  times  with  the  Jack  Cades  of  the  time  of 
Henry  YL,  or  to  compare  the  part  taken  by  the  Mayor  of 
Newport  in  the  late  riots,  to  that  taken  by  the  Mayor  of 
London  in  the  disturbance  of  Wat  Tyler.  There  are  general 
similarities  of  conduct  and  circumstances  which  occur  to 
every  one,  and  which  constitute  the  simpler  parallelisms  of 
history.  But  there  are  also  cases  that  are  more  than  parallel, 
and  circumstances  that  are  more  than  similar.  It  was  iden- 
tically the  same,  not  a  similar  Christianity,  which  was  de- 
nounced by  the  Sanhedrim,  and  which  suffered  in  the  ten 
persecutions.  It  was  identically  the  same  Protestantism  for 
which  John  Huss  endured  martyrdom  on  the  Continent,  and 
George  Wisbart  in  our  own  country.  It  was  identically  the 
same  Presbyterianism  for  which  Melville  died  in  exile,  and 
Guthrie  on  the  scaffold.  Is  there  no  such  well-marked  iden- 
tity of  principle  between  the  Churchmen  on  whom  the  fires 
of  Middleton  and  Lauderdale  fell  heaviest,  and  the  Church- 
men exposed  in  the  present  confiict  to  the  still  more  merci- 
less exactions  of  the  Court  of  Session  ?  And  would  not  such 
of  our  bitter  opponents  as  profess  a  high  respect  for  the 
£Eithers  of  our  Church  do  well  to  remember,  that  what  lias 
already  occurred  may  possibly  occur  again,  and  that  there 
once  flourished  a  very  respectable  party,  who,  when  busied 
in  persecuting  the  prophets  of  their  own  times,  were  engaged 
also  in  building  tombs  to  the  memoiy  of  the  prophets  slain 
by  their  fathers  ? 
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THE  TWIN  PBESBYTEBIES  OF  STRATHBOGIE. 

SoMB  of  our  readers  will  be  perhaps  surprised  to  learn  that 
there  are  now  two  Presbyteries  in  Strathbogie, — ^the  one  re- 
cognised by  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  one  of  her  duly  con- 
stituted inferior  courts;  the  other  consisting  of  seven  sus- 
pended ministers,  recognised  by  no  Church  whatever.  It 
was  at  one  time  supposed  that  secessions  from  the  Soottbb 
Church  and  the  reign  of  Moderation  would  have  come  to  an 
end  together.  But  there  is  no  mind  sagacious  enough  to  cal- 
culate on  all  the  possibilities.  The  schism,  too,  seems  to  be 
spreading,  and  the  members  of  this  newly-erected  Presbytery 
are  actively  engaged  in  adding  to  their  number  one  Mr  Ed- 
wards, an  accomplished  gentleman,  who  understands  syntax, 
preaches  a  church  empty,  rivals  Horsley  in  Biblical  cri- 
ticism, and  is  not  less  a  Christian  than  any  of  the  seven 
ministers  themselve&  Addison  tells  us  of  a  worthy  author 
who  wrote  a  large  book  to  prove  that  generals  without  armies 
cannot  achieve  great  victories.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that^  for 
the  good  of  learning,  the  argument  still  survives,  and  that  it 
may  possibly  apply  to  clergymen,  quoad  cwilioj  when  sus- 
pended by  the  Church  and  deserted  by  the  people. 

The  Presbytery  met  at  Keith  on  Wednesday  last  All 
the  members  attended, — the  seven  suspended  Ministers  and 
all, — and  the  meeting  was  constituted  by  prayer.  The  seven 
insisted  that  their  names  should  be  entered  in  the  sederunt 
by  the  clerk,  as  members  of  court ;  their  proposal  was,  of 
course,  negatived,  on  the  obvious  plea,  that  so  long  as  the 
act  of  suspension  remains  in  force,  they  can  have  no  status 
in  the  Presbytery,  or  any  Church  court  whatever.  Mr  Meams, 
the  clerk,  however,  a  son  of  Dr  Meams  of  Aberdeen,  and  a 
person  of  similar  views  with  themselves,  engrossed  their  names 
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in  defiance  of  the  legitimately  constituted  members.  He  was, 
in  consequence,  suspended ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Bell,  one  of 
the  preachers  appointed  by  the  Commission,  chosen  in  Lis 
place.  But  the  suspended  clerk,  like  the  suspended  clergy- 
men, held  himself  none  the  less  in  office  for  the  suspension, 
and  refused  to  deliver  up  the  records.  A  scene  of  confusion 
ensued.  Mr  Bell,  the  newly-chosen  clerk  of  the  Presbytery, 
commenced  reading  a  minute  of  their  proceedings  ;  Mr 
Meams,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr  Allardyce,  began  reading  at 
the  same  time,  and  at  the  pitch  of  his  voice,  the  minute  of 
the  previous  meeting,  rescinded  by  sentence  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  legitimate  members  carried,  that  whatever  might 
be  attempted  by  the  pretended  clerk  shoidd  be  held  null  and 
void  It  was  urged  on  the  other  side  by  Mr  Allardyce,  one 
of  the  disqualified  seven,  that,  in  terms  of  the  rescinded  mi- 
nute, the  Presbyteiy  should  proceed  to  take  Mr  Edwards,  the 
rejected  of  Mamoch,  on  his  triala  The  Moderator,  Mr 
Dewar,  of  course  refused  either  to  recognise  the  mover  as  a 
member  of  courts  or  the  minute  as  a  document  on  which  to 
found  ;  it  was  modestly  proposed  by  Mr  Allardyce,  in  turn, 
that  Mr  Dewar  should  be  forthwith  removed  for  contumacy 
from  the  Moderator's  chair ;  and,  five  of  the  remaining  six 
acquiesciog  in  the  proposal,  it  was  pronounced  that  the  Mo- 
derator was  removed,  and  that  Mr  Cruickshank  of  Glass  was 
appointed  Moderator  in  his  place.  Mr  Allai'dyce  next  sug- 
gested that,  to  avoid  further  interruption,  the  Presbytery 
should  retire  into  another  room,  and  proceed  to  business. 
And  accordingly  the  seven  suspended  ministers,  with  their 
disqualijied  clerk,  left  the  place  of  meeting  for  an  adjoining 
apartment,  to  take  the  rejected  presentee  on  his  tiials,  in 
terms  of  the  rescinded  minute.  The  honafide  Presbytery  re- 
mained to  transact  the  real  business  which  had  brought  them 
together.  They  were  waited  upon  in  the  course  of  the  meet- 
ing by  a  deputation  from  Huntly,  with  a  largely-signed  peti- 
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tion  from  the  inhiibitants,  respectiDg  the  building  and  oon- 
Ktitution  of  a  new  church.  The  petition  was  read  in  the 
usual  form,  and  ordered  to  be  laid  on  the  table  until  next 
meeting. 

Suspended^  disqualified,  rejected,  rescinded, — all  these  are 
English  words,  and  bear  very  definite  meanings.  The  Fres- 
hytery  of  the  Seven, — a  phrase,  by  the  by,  that  sounds  very 
like  the  Council  of  the  Ten, — proceeded  to  business  like  their 
brethren ;  and  they  began,  not  by  framing  a  Confession  of 
Faith,  or  by  drawing  up  a  Testimony,  but  by  taking  Mr 
Edwards  on  his  trials.  They  were  not  compelled  to  do  it, 
one  of  them  remarked ;  they  were  not  forced  into  it  by  hom- 
ings and  captions ;  and  it  had  been  said  in  high  quarters  that 
they  might  not  be  quite  so  precipitate  ;  but  the  doctrine  was 
a  scandalous  doctrine ;  they  would  listen  to  no  delay ;  it  was 
their  duty  to  take  Mr  Edwards  on  his  trials,  and  they  were 
resolved  to  do  their  duty.  Mr  Edwards  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded to  deliver  the  exercises  prescribed  to  him.  One  of 
these  was  a  discourse  on  the  text  in  Peter,  "  By  which  also 
he  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison."  His  views 
on  the  passage  are  not  stated,  and  we  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing whether  he  remarked  that  there  are  discourses  not  nn- 
frequently  pi^eached  by  the  spirits  in  prison  themselves.  The 
other  exercise  was  a  piece  of  Latinity,  termed  an  ex^^esis. 

The  meeting,  at  an  early  stage,  was  interrupted  by  the 
Rev.  Mr  Robertson  of  Gartly.  He  had  been  sent>  he  stated, 
as  a  deputation  from  the  Presbytery,  in  consequence  of  a  re- 
port which  had  reached  them  that  seven  individuals,  calling 
themselves  the  Presbytery  of  StrcUhbogie,  were  proceeding  with 
the  trials  of  Mr  Edwards,  and  he  now  wished  to  know  whether 
the  report  was  true.  "  We  are  the  Presbytwy,"  said  one, 
"  and  sen  t  no  such  deputation. "  "  No  reply  should  be  given," 
exclaimed  half  a  dozen  other&  '*  If  we  be  interrupted  in 
this  way,"  remarked  a  member,  bolder  than  the  rest^  "  I  shall 
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move  that  the  person  interrupting  us  be  taken  into  custody." 
Mr  Bobertson  left  the  room  ;  and  the  seven  proceeded  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  exercises  of  Mr  Edwards.  It  is  wonderM 
how  genius  may  lie  hid ;  but  it  breaks  forth  at  last  Mr 
Cruickshank  of  Glass  has  discovered  that  this  hitherto  ne- 
glected man  is  elegant  in  his  Latin  and  profound  in  his  Eng- 
lish, and  that  he  beats  Bishop  Horsley  all  to  sticks  in  Bibli- 
cal criticism ;  Mr  Cruickshank  of  Mortlach  is  equally  de- 
cided ;  Mr  Masson  was  astonished  at  the  research  displayed 
in  the  one  discourse,  and  the  first-rate  character  of  the  other; 
Mr  Thomson  was  struck  with  the  rich  Scriptural  illustra- 
tion ;  Mr  Cowie  saw  Uie  difficulty  and  the  triumph, — the  de- 
feat of  Horsley,  and  the  manly  integrity  of  the  Latin ;  Mr 
Walker  saw  it  too ;  and  Mr  Allardyce,  though  he  had  not 
caught  the  whole  of  the  more  classical  discourse, — not,  of 
course,  from  any  deafness,  like  that  of  the  Monk,  in  his  LcUin 
ear, — ^was  quite  of  the  general  opinion.  "  It  is  sweet,"  says 
the  old  poet^  ''  to  be  praised  by  those  whcnn  all  men  agree  in 
praising."  The  seven  suspended  ministers  are  ricli  in  clas- 
sical literature,  and  deeply  read  in  Horsley.  The  Bishop, 
however,  has  written  one  sentence,  not  heretical,  which  per- 
haps Mr  Edwards  has  not  yet  surpassed  :  it  refers  to  reli- 
gion, and  we  press  it  on  their  notice.  "  There  is  an  incurable 
ignorance,"  says  the  divine,  "  which  is  ignorant  even  of  its 
own  want  of  knowledge."  There  is  a  sentence,  too,  in  the  . 
classics  which  we  think  they  would  also  do  weU  to  remember. 
"  When  the  gods  devote  men  to  destruction,  they  first  take 
away  their  senses." 

And  it  is  thus  that  these  weak  and  misguided  men  are  set- 
ting themselves  up  in  senseless  but  bitter  and  dangerous  hosti- 
lity to  the  best  interests  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  acquir- 
ing for  themselves  a  prominent,  but  surely  no  enviable,  place 
in  her  history.  It  would  be  a  vain  matter  to  argue  the  point 
with  them;   it  is  not  argument  they  need.      It  would  be 
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equally  idle,  but  for  an  opposite  cause,  to  reason  the  matter 
with  the  Christian  people  of  Scotland.  But  the  case  is  a 
striking  one  :  it  shows  how  much,  and  in  what  degree,  the 
spiriitud  character  may  be  derived  from  a  secular  court ;  and 
how  much  and  in  what  degree  secular  acquirements  qualify 
for  a  spiritual  office.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  few  obscure 
country  clergymen  find  no  flaw  in  a  man's  literature ;  it  is 
not  enough  that  they  do  not  discover,  or  perhaps  seek  to  dis- 
cover, any  very  gross  blemish  in  his  reputation.  There  is  an 
all-important  change,  regarding  which  our  Saviour  hath  de- 
clared, with  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  that  the  man  on  whom 
it  hath  not  passed  "  shall  in  no  way  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ;"  and  without  this  great  qualification  no  other  can 
be  of  any  avail.  Much  has  been  written  on  the  force  of  sym- 
pathy,— much,  doubtless,  that  is  &nciful  and  idia  Bat  there 
is  a  sympathy  to  which  our  Lord  refers  that  is  not  fitnciful, 
— the  sympathy  through  which  "  the  sheep  know  the  voice 
of  the  good  shepherd,  and  follow  him."  This  sympathy  the 
people  of  Mamoch  have  felt  and  can  appreciate ;  but  they 
have  not  felt  it  with  regard  to  the  rejected  presentee. — Fe- 
bruary  5,  1840. 


THE  TWO  STUDENTS. 

There  is  a  learned  lawyer  of  the  present  day  remarkable  for 
his  long  speeches, — for  an  ability  of  writing  with  much  case 
wliat  cannot  be  read  without  great  difficulty, — and  for  the 
secularity  of  his  views  in  ecclesiastical  mattera  This  learned 
gentleman  has  written  a  book  on  the  Church  question,  in 
which  he  discusses,  among  other  points,  the  essential  quali- 
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fications  of  a  young  licentiate.  And  so  complete  has  he 
rendered  the  list^  as  to  omit  only  a  single  point  of  fitness, — 
that  one,  however,  the  essential  point  emphatically  described 
by  our  Saviour  as  "  the  one  thing  needful."  He  describes 
the  difficulty  with  which  the  theological  student  has  often  to 
contend,  the  long  tenn  of  privation,  the  immense  labour,  the 
many  years  of  study,  the  great  sacrifices  in  early  life.  He 
states  that  a  parochial  charge  is  the  sole  object  for  which  all 
that  he  accomplishes  is  accomplished,  or  that  he  endures  is 
endured.  He  states,  too,  that  the  remuneration  is  not  pro- 
portionally great) — that  the  scanty  income  attached  to  pa* 
rochial  charges  leaves,  after  all,  only  a  life  of  struggle,  cai*e, 
and  anxiety  to  the  incumbent  He  shows,  besides,  how  in- 
expressibly hard  it  would  be, — how  very  unfeeling  and  very 
cruel, — ^to  sufier  the  effects  of  popular  prejudice  to  disappoint 
the  poor  scholar  of  his  scanty  and  inadequate  meed,  after 
his  long  years  of  endurance  and  exertion. 

About  fourteen  years  ago  we  formed  a  very  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  a  student  of  divinity,  who  came  from  a  re- 
mote part  of  the  country  to  teach  a  school  in  a  village  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland.  He  was  a  young  man  of  very 
respectable  ability,  and  very  considerable  acquirement  He 
was  a  person,  too,  of  more  than  common  determination  and 
in  setting  himself  to  school,  and  in  passing  through  college, 
he  had  to  contend  with  all  the  difficulties  incident  to  a  humble 
station  and  very  limited  means.  He  was  naturally  of  a 
metaphysical  turn,  and  had  carried  away,  when  attending  the 
moral  philosophy  class  at  college,  the  second  prize  of  the 
year.  Little  more  can  be  added,  however,  on  the  favourable 
side.  There  was  a  substratum  of  strong  animal  propensity 
in  the  character;  some  of  the  higher  sentiments  were  miser- 
ably deficient;  his  metaphysical  cast  of  mind  had  merely 
enabled  him  to  master  the  subtilties  of  Hume,  without  en- 
abling him  to  discover  their  unsolidity ;  and  he  had  no  prao- 
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tical  acquaintance  with  religion.  He  had  determined  on 
being  a  clergTman  from  motives  of  exactly  the  same  kind 
which  lead  students  in  the  other  walks  to  make  choice  of 
physio  or  of  law.  Things  are  always  judged  of  by  oompari- 
son,  and  the  meed  which  may  seem  scanty  and  inadequate  to 
a  wealthy  lawyer  in  extensive  practice  is  deemed  an  object 
worth  strug^ing  for  by  men  who^  as  mechanics  or  labourers, 
would  have  had  to  work  hard  for  not  much  more  than  one- 
tenth  the  same  amount  of  remuneration. 

The  student  of  divinity  &red  but  hardly  in  the  village. 
His  school  was  tolerably  well  attended  :  it  was  seen  that  he 
was  a  good  linguist  and  a  respectable  mathematician,  and  that 
his  pupils  improved  under  him.  By  and  by,  however,  it  was 
seen  also  that  he  was  not  at  all  the  sort  of  person  a  student 
of  theology  ought  to  be.  He  was  naturally  cautious,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  bring  any  direct  charge  home  against  him  ; 
and  yet  there  was  a  general  conviction  in  the  village  that  he 
was  not  particularly  sober,  and  not  very  strictly  honest;  and 
a  report  had  gone  abroad  which,  though  it  referred  to  some> 
thing  of  a  scandalous  nature  regarding  him,  was  yet  deemed 
not  at  all  scandalous  in  itself  It  was  bad,  but  then  it  was 
true.  There  were  religious  men  in  the  village, — he  had 
formed  no  close  intimacies  with  them ;  there  were  persons  of 
an  equivocal  character  in  it, — ^they  ranked  among  his  most 
intimate  acquaintance.  He  contracted  debts  which  he  seemed 
unwilling  to  pay.  On  one  occasion  he  was  siunmoned  into 
court  for  the  rent  of  a  hall  in  which  he  taught  his  school ; 
and  he  rendered  to  the  magistrate,  in  his  defence,  eighteen  in- 
geuious,  semi-metaphysical  reasons  against  paying  any  rent 
at  alL  But  the  one  simple  argument  of  the  pursuer, — and  it 
amounted  to  little  more  than  the  "  Pay  what  thou  owest" 
of  the  parable, — ^proved  an  overmatch  for  the  eighteen.  In 
short,  all  who  knew  him  had  come  to  think  highly  of  his  in- 
genuity and  marvellously  little  of  his  principles,  when  hia 
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Btroggles  in  attending  the  classes  both  at  college  and  the  di- 
vinity hall  came  to  a  close^  and  he  was  taken  on  his  trials  by 
the  Presbyteiy  of  the  district,  to  receive  the  finishing  quali- 
fication through  which  immoral  men  are  transformed,  by  vir- 
tue of  a  license,  into  teachers  of  morality,  and  men  of  no  re- 
ligion into  disseminators  of  religious  trutL 

The  clergyman  of  the  parish  in  which  the  village  is  situ- 
ated is  a  conscientious  and  devout  man.  A  majority  of  his 
brethren  in  the  Presbytery  are  of  the  same  character ;  and 
they  determined,  if  possible,  to  keep  the  schoolmaster  out  of 
the  Chxirch.  They  tried  him  on  Latin  and  Greek,  on  theo- 
logy and  the  mathematics ;  but  the  schoolmaster  was  quite 
as  accomplished  a  scholar  as  most  of  themselves.  They  tried 
to  substantiate  against  him  charges  of  whose  justice  they 
were  all  morally  convinced  ;  but  the  schoolmaster  had  been 
cautious,  and  they  found  them,  one  by  one,  vanish  in  their 
grasp.  Difficulties  were  thrown  in  the  way,  and  objections 
raised,  but  the  perseverance  of  the  probationer  wore  them 
down  one  after  another ;  and  the  Presbytery  were  at  length 
compelled  to  declare  him  a  licentiate  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. StiU,  however,  there  was  no  change  produced  by  the 
license,  except  that  the  schoolmaster  now  and  then  read  a 
clever  discourse  in  the  pulpit  of  a  Moderate  minister.  He 
lived  as  before,  never  paid  his  debts  when  he  could  avoid 
paying  tiiem  ;  got  drunk  occasionally  with  men  who,  as  there 
is  honour  even  among  thieves,  never  betrayed  him  ;  and  set 
his  trust  for  the  future  in  the  law  of  patronage  and  the 
kindness  of  a  Highland  cousin.  The  fatal  veto  act  of  1833 
passed  the  Ckneral  Assembly,  and  the  poor  licentiate  was 
mined  Ministers,  such  as  the  suspended  seven,  might  have 
recommended  him  ;  the  patrons  of  Mr  Clark  or  of  Mr  Ed- 
wards might  have  presented  him  ;  there  was  no  Presbytery 
in  the  Church  which,  under  the  old  system,  could  have  pos- 
sibly avoided  ordaining  him ;  but  the  people  disliked  and 
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suspected  him,  and  the  people  would  not  have  him.  In  shorty 
the  poor  licentiate  was  a  broken  man.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  add,  as  it  does  not  bear  essentially  on  the  end  we  pro- 
pose, that,  losing  heart  and  hope,  he  soon  afterwards  fell  into 
open  immorality,  and  quitted  the  kingdom. 

At  the  time  when  we  knew  a  little  of  the  unlucky  student^ 
we  were  intimately  acquainted  with  a  student  of  a  very  oppo- 
site character.  He  had  received  an  ordinary  Scotch  education, 
and  had  commenced  business  as  a  shopkeeper  in  the  same  vil- 
lage in  which  the  other  taught  his  school  He  was  a  shrewd, 
vigorous-minded  young  man,  invincibly  honest,  and,  withal, 
diligent  and  careful ;  and  he  b^an  to  save  money.  His 
mind,  however,  became  the  subject  of  a  very  remarkable 
change.  He  began  to  feel  that  what  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  as  the  truly  important  business  of  life  is 
really  but  of  minor  importance  after  all ;  and  that  there  is 
a  "better  part"  to  be  first  sought  after,  of  incomparably  greater 
interest  and  magnitude.  Those  doctrines  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament virtually  rejected  by  a  considerable  party  in  the 
Church  as  mysterious  and  pecuh'ar  continually  filled  hia  mind : 
the  fall  and  the  restoration  of  man,  the  efficacy  of  prayer, 
the  felt  influences  of  the  Spirit,  the  inexhaustible  merits 
of  the  atonement  His  heart  was  powerfully  impressed,  and 
he  became  anxiously  desirous  that  the  hearts  of  others  might 
be  impressed  also.  He  thought  he  could  tell  forcibly  what 
he  had  felt  so  warmly ;  and,  after  long  and  serious  thought^ 
and  long  and  earnest  prayer, — after  he  had  taken  the  advice 
of  all  his  better  friends,  and  had  carefully  examined  whether 
the  guiding  motive  was  really  pure,  and  whether  he  was  not 
confounding  strong  inclination  for  the  necessary  ability, — ^he 
shut  up  his  shop,  and  entered  the  University  as  a  student 

Wilberforce  was  a  very  different  sort  of  person  from  the  Dean 
of  Facility.  The  refined  and  elevated  spirit  of  the  one  could 
appreciate  those  influences  of  the  unseen  world  which  come 
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breathiug  upon  the  hearty  awakening  all  its  aspirations  after 
the  spiritually  good,  strengthening  its  desires  for  the  truly 
useful,  enabling  it  to  forget  self  and  every  petty  concern,  and 
to  set  before  it,  as  the  prime  object,  the  glory  of  Grod  and  the 
salvation  of  souls.  The  other  is  a  cautious  calculator  on  the 
amount  of  the  ecclesiastical  fee, — ^the  Joseph  Hume  of  the 
Church's  temporalities.  No  man  can  better  balance  the  half- 
charms  of  the  stipend,  and  the  half-comforts  of  the  manse, 
against  the  years  laboriously  spent,  and  the  privations  pa- 
tiently endured,  in  striving  to  secure  them.  The  one  de- 
plores a  licentiate  ruined  in  his  prospects  through  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  people,  and  sent  to  spend  a  life  of  obscurity  in 
bitterness  and  misety.  "  I  do  not,"  says  the  other,  in  writ- 
ing of  Dr  Carey,  "  I  do  not  know  a  finer  instance  of  the 
moral  sublime  than  that  a  poor  cobbler  working  in  his  stall 
should  conceive  the  idea  of  converting  the  Hindus  to  Chris- 
tianity." 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  our  friend  the  student.  "We 
wish  some  one  would  tell  us  how  it  is  that  the  Moderates 
arrogate  to  themselves  so  much  of  the  mind  and  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Church  :  it  may  be  mere  modesty  asserting  its 
right ;  but  the  present  controversy  at  least  does  not  promise 
to  show  that  they  are  more  than  second  best  in  either  intel- 
lect or  learning.  The  conscientious  student  wrought  hard. 
He  gained  no  prizes  the  first  year,  for  he  had  started  from  a 
point  fer  in  the  rear  of  all  his  competitors ;  but  he  was  soon 
abreast  of  the  front  rank,  and  in  the  mathematical  class  of 
the  second  year  he  was  declared,  after  a  hard  contest^  the 
first  man.  He  gained  several  other  prizes  besides ;  and, 
whatever  might  be  thought  of  his  religion,  no  one  could  well 
despise  his  learning.  The*  little  money  he  had  saved  as  a 
shopkeeper  &iled  him  ere  he  had  got  half  through  his  course. 
But^  though  as  little  presumptuous  as  any  man,  he  believed 
in  a  superintending  Providence,  and  that  if  he  was  really 
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needed  in  the  Church,  some  Tinseen  path  would  open  for  him 
as  he  went  And  a  path  did  open.  He  received  unsolicited 
employment  as  a  tutor  in  a  respectable  family,  and  soon  after, 
an  appointment^  equally  unsought^  to  a  parish  school  He 
at  length  finished  his  preparatory  course.  He  was  natnndly 
of  a  retiring  disposition ;  he  had  no  influential  friends ;  he 
was  acquainted  with  no  patron  ;  he  did  not  set  himself  to 
court  popularity ;  there  seemed  to  be  no  way  of  access  for 
him  into  the  Church.  He  was  confident,  however,  that  he 
wotdd  find  something  to  do  somewhere,— something  in  Sierra 
Leone,  or  Tahiti,  or  New  Holland,  if  not  at  home ;  and  so 
he  did  not  feel  very  anxioua  By  and  by,  however,  the  people 
came  to  take  an  interest  in  him :  they  began  to  find  out 
somehow  that  he  was  very  much  in  earnest^  and  very  much 
in  duty ;  that  he  was  on  exceedingly  good  terms  with  a  num- 
ber of  pious,  old,  poor  people,  who  had  only  their  Christi* 
anity  to  recommend  them  ;  that  he  was  charitable  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  very  limited  means ;  and  that^  when  sickness  or 
distress  visited  a  poor  family  in  his  neighbourhood,  he  was 
sure  to  visit  it  toa  In  shorty  the  result  was,  that  not  only 
did  the  people  begin  to  like  him,  but  it  was  the  best  people 
who  liked  him  best.  A  vacancy  occurred  in  a  remote  High- 
land parish,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Crown ;  off  went  a 
petition  to  Lord  John  Kussell, — down  came  a  presentation 
from  his  Lordship ;  not  one  of  the  parishioners  so  much  as 
dreamed  of  the  veto ;  and  the  friendless  student  is  now  a 
useful  and  respected  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
a  zealous  advocate  of  the  popular  right  He  is,  in  shorty  one 
of  what  a  smart  contemporary  calls  the  wild  clergy. 

We  have  drawn  two  portraits,  so  &ithful  in  every  trait^  so 
little  indebted  to  &ncy,  that  in  at  least  one  district  of  country 
there  are  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  who  will  be  able  at  the 
first  glance  to  write  a  name  under  each.  They  represent  the 
two  opposite  classes  of  our  theological  students, — ^we  granf^  not 
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fidrly; — ^the  one  is  a  high  specimen,  the  other  falls  somewhat 
below  the  average.  But  in  the  grand  distinguishing  principle^ 
in  the  all-essential  difference  of  motive,  the  representation  is 
complete.  The  one  class  enter  the  Church  earnestly  solicit- 
ous for  the  high  honour  of  being  made  fellow-workers  with 
Christ;  the  other,  that  they  may  become  gentlemen  of  from 
two  to  three  hundred  a-year.  The  one  class  come  frankly 
forward  as  the  friends  and  advocates  of  the  non-intrusion 
principle ;  the  other  discover  that  it  is  a  principle  denounced 
by  the  law,  subversive  of  the  Establishment^  and  most  imfa- 
vourably  regarded  by  "  many  of  the  besi  and  wisest  ministers 
of  the  Church."— F«6rMary  8,  1840 
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We  paid  our  first  visit  to  Daviot  about  twelve  years  ago, — 
late  in  the  summer  of  1828.  It  was  on  a  communion  Sab- 
bath, and  we  went  to  attend  sermon  in  the  parish  church. 
The  pcmsh  is  situated,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  in 
the  Highlands  of  Inverness-shire, — about  six  or  seven  miles 
to  the  south  of  Inverness.  There  rises  a  lofty  rectilinear 
ridge  directly  over  the  town,  composed  of  the  old  red  sand- 
stone of  the  district  upheaved  against  the  loftier  primary  re- 
gions ;  a  dark  line  of  mountains  appears  beyond  ;  and  in  toil- 
ing up  the  long  ascent^  which  passes  from  fertility  and  cul- 
tivation to  a  widely-spread  sterility,  the  stranger  supposes 
that  he  is  quitting  the  inhabited  part  of  the  country  alto- 
gether for  the  upper  wilds.  About  five  miles  from  the  town, 
however,  he  gains  the  ton  of  the  ridge,  and  finds  that  a  wide 
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moory  valley,  traversed  by  a  river,  and  mottled  here  and 
there  with  a  few  groupes  of  cottages  and  a  few  patches  of  com, 
intervenes  between  him  and  the  hills.  This  long,  wide  val- 
ley comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  parish  of  Baviot^  and  the 
church,  a  handsome  little  edifice,  occupies  the  northern  bank 
of  the  river.  We  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  our  way  : 
the  scattered  hamlets  had  poured  forth  their  little  groupes  of 
grave,  church-going  Highlanders;  and  the  long,  wearisome 
ascent  seemed  dotted  with  passengers  to  the  top.  We  found 
the  churchyard  filled  to  the  gate  with  the  Craelic  congrega- 
tion, and  the  wooden  tent  which  served  as  a  pulpit  rising  in 
the  midst  The  entire  scene  was  characteristic  of  the  border 
districts  of  the  Highlands  :  there  was  a  large  admixture  of 
the  Lowland  garb,  especially  among  the  females  ;  but  the 
plaids  and  the  bright  tartans  carried  it  over  the  shop-fur- 
nished cloths  and  calicoes  of  the  south  ;  and  an  eye  accus- 
tomed to  the  peculiarities  of  the  Celtic  form  and  countenance 
could  scarce  have  mistaken  the  grave  but  keen-eyed  descend- 
ants of  the  old  clan  Chattan,  which,  from  time  immemorial, 
had  occupied  this  part  of  the  country,  for  an  assemblage  of 
their  Saxon  neighbours  of  the  plains.  There  was  an  air  of 
deep  seriousness  spread  over  the  whole.  The  clergyman  who 
preached  from  the  tent,  himself  a  Highlander,  was  a  devout^ 
good  man,  of  the  popular  school,  and  the  attention  of  the 
Highlanders  was  riveted  to  the  discourse.  We  may  remark, 
in  passing,  that  the  Highland  preacher  who  addresses  High- 
landers possesses  a  mighty  advantage,  in  his  language,  over 
the  Lowland  preacher  who  addresses  a  rural  Lowland  popu- 
lation in  English.  The  English  language  is  unquestionably 
a  noble  instrument  in  the  hand  of  a  master  ;  but  few  preach- 
ers, and  certainly  fewer  congregations,  acquire  nearly  the  same 
mastery  over  it  that  even  ordinary  Highland  preachers  and 
congregations  possess  over  the  Gaelia  Almost  eveiy  indi- 
vidual, in  the  one  case^  is  acquainted  with  the  whole  vocaba- 
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lary, — and  a  very  expressive  vocabulary  it  is,  for  at  least 
narrative,  description,  and  sentiment :  in  the  other  case,  the 
acquaintance  is  limited,  among  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,' 
to  a  narrow  round  of  ordinary  term&  If  there  be  no  fatal 
defect  on  the  part  of  the  preacher,  a  Highland  congregation 
is  invariably  an  attentive  one ;  and  rarely  have  we  seen  High- 
landers more  seriously  attentive  anywhere  than  in  the  church- 
yard of  Daviot  on  this  communion  Sabbath. 

The  minister  of  the  parish  (the  late  Mr  MThail)  preached 
inside  the  church  to  an  English  congregation  of  about  two 
hundred.  He  was  a  devout  and  excellent  man, — a  man  of 
very  considerable  wit^  too.  Mr  MThail's  discourse,  like- 
that  of  the  Gaelic  preacher  outside,  was  a  very  impressive  one, 
and  the  congregation  were  deeply  attentive.  We  were  struck, 
however,  accustomed  as  we  were  to  the  state  of  matters  in 
the  north,  with  the  small  proportion  which  the  communicants 
of  the  parish  bore  to  its  general  population  :  the  number  of 
females  at  the  communion  table  considerably  exceeded  that 
of  the  males,  as  is  commonly  the  case  where  commimicants 
are  not  numerous,  but  the  whole  taken  together  were  dispro- 
portionately few.  And  yet  we  could  not  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion, notwithstanding; — a  conclusion  which  we  have  since  had 
repeated  opportunities  of  verifying, — ^that  the  people  of  Daviot 
are  a  serious  and  moral  people,  patient  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  warmly  attached,  like  all  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men, to  the  doctrines  of  the  Evangelical  school  They  can 
understand  and  value  the  religion  fitted  by  Deity  to  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  human  heart 

The  parish  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Crown.  When 
the  good  Mr  MThail  was  on  his  death-bed,  the  people  came 
to  understand  that  interest  had  been  made  in  high  quarters 
to  pre-engage  Lord  John  Kussell,  if  possible,  in  favour  of  a 
certain  young  gentleman,  who  would  have  deemed  two  hun- 
dred a  year  and  a  fi*ee  house  a  very  comfortable  settlement 
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It  was  not  quite  the  time  tbej  could  have  chosen  for  them- 
selves for  ui^g  anything  of  a  counteractive  tendency  with 
his  Lordship ;  but  they  had  no  choice,  just  as  a  C^iristian 
army,  when  attacked  by  an  enemy  on  the  Babbath,  can  have 
none ;  and  so  they  united  to  petition  Lord  John  that  the  ap- 
pointment might  be  left  open.  His  Lordship  cordially  ac- 
quiesced :  he  went  even  further,  and  stated  that  any  clergy- 
man  whom  they  agreed  in  recommending  would  be  given  to 
the  parish.  Mr  MThail  died,  and  rather  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  adult  male  parishiimers  united  in  petitioning  the 
Crown  for  the  Rev.  Mr  Ck>ok,  one  of  ^e  clergymen  of  Livei^ 
mess, — a  gentleman,  be  it  remarked,  already  settled  as  a  mi- 
nister in  a  town  which,  from  its  size  and  population,  is  known 
all  over  the  country  as  the  capital  of  the  Highlands.  The 
parish  of  Daviot  is  very  extensive, — ^we  believe,  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  miles  in  length;  and  yet,  in  little  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  all  the  signatures  were  adhibited  to  the 
petition, — surely  proof  enough  of  itself  that  any  charge  of 
canvassing  the  parishioners,  which  might  be  preferred  against 
Mr  Cook  or  his  friends,  could  not  possibly  be  just  The 
people  of  a  district  twenty  miles  in  extent^  when  exceedingly 
anxious  to  sign  a  petition,  may  contrive  to  do  so  in  a  very 
short  time  ;  but  to  canvass  such  a  pcuish,  in  order  to  reioder 
people  willing  who  were  not  willing  before,  cannot  be  done 
quite  so  much  in  a  hurry.  It  was  one  of  the  objections  to 
Bayes,  in  the  "  Behearsal,"  that^  for  the  sake  of  probability, 
he  should  not  have  brought  about  his  great  changes  so  very 
suddenly.  Now,  on  the  allegation  that  the  parishioners  had 
been  canvassed, — an  all^ation  unsupported,  of  course,  by  any 
inquiry,  for  inquiry  might  have  led  to  very  inconvenient  re- 
sults,— ^the  prayer  of  the  petition  was  refused.  We  attadi  no 
blame  to  Lord  John  BusselL  He  has  been  somewhat  im- 
prudent in  believing  too  rashly,  and  that  is  just  alL 

A  presentation  to  the  parish  was  issued  through  his  Lord- 
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ship,  in  behalf  of  a  young  man  favoured  by  his  friends,  but 
whom  rather  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  people  have  resolved 
not  to  receive  or  acknowledge  as  their  minister.  They  could 
only  reject  him,  however,  through  their  representatives  the 
communicants,  seven  of  whom  also  declared  against  him, — 
as  nearly  as  may  be  the  same  proportion  of  this  class  as  of 
the  other.  The  poor  pe<^le  were  veiy  much  in  earnest  The 
day  approached  on  which  the  seven  were  to  exercise  their 
privilege  of  the  veto  before  the  Presbytery.  Their  fellow- 
parishioners  were  anxiously  solicitous  that  they  might  be  able 
to  give  an  independent  and  resolutive  "  No''  on  the  occasion, 
both  in  their  own  behalf  and  in  theirs,  without  the  fear  of 
laird  or  factor  before  them,  and  urged  them,  therefore,  to  say 
whether  any  of  them  were  in  arrears  with  their  rent^  that 
they  might  instantly,  by  joint  contribution,  discharge  them 
from  the  obligation.  The  evening  preceding  the  meeting  of 
Presbytery  arrived,  and  on  that  evening  the  seven  communi- 
cants were  interdicted  by  the  Court  of  Session  from  exer- 
cising their  right  It  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  either 
the  cruelty  or  the  unprecedented  nature  of  such  a  proceed- 
ing. We  may  instance,  hoj«rever,  one  of  the  dishonourable 
sophisms  which  our  opponents  employ  in  this  case,  as  a  pretty 
hit  specimen  of  the  whole.  Instead  of  opposing  in  their 
statements  the  majority  of  the  seven  communicants  to  the 
minority  of  the  three,  and  the  majority  of  rather  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  parish  to  the  minority  of  rather  less  than 
one-third  of  it^  they  oppose  the  majority  of  the  one-third  to 
the  minorily  of  the  seven.  The  argwFnerUj  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, is  worthy  of  the  cause.  We  may  state,  too,  a  fact 
which  illustrates  the  tone  of  feeling  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
people  of  the  parish  of  Daviot  are  far  from  wealthy.  High- 
landers on  small  sterile  £strms  rarely  save  money ;  and  there 
has  been  very  little  laid  by  by  the  people  of  this  moorland 
district     In  the  true  Presbyterian  spirit,  however,  they  have 
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declared  their  willingness  to  lay  down  their  hardly-earned 
pounds  by  tens  and  twelves  a-piece,  rather  than  submit  to  the 
intrusion  of  a  minister  who,  in  their  conscience,  they  believe 
unsuited  to  edify  them.  Such  is  the  spirit  which  our  Dr 
Bryces  and  our  John  Hopes  would  trample  into  the  very 
dust ;  but  by  Him  who  commended  the  poor  widow  and  her 
humble  offering,  itmaj  be  very  differently  r^arded. — F^^brvr 
ary  12,  1840. 
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[In  the  preceding  articles,  the  Disraption  controveisy  is  illustrated  in 
its  immediate  bearing  on  the  rights  oi  the  Christian  people,  invaded  fay 
patronage.  In  that  which  follows, — the  second  point  at  issue, — the  pos- 
session of  an  independent  spiritual  jurisdiction  by  the  Christian  Church 
comes  into  view.  The  majority  of  l^e  Strathbogie  Presbytery  had  been 
suspended  by  their  ecclesiastical  superiors  ;  the  minority  had  been  em- 
powered to  exercise  all  Presbyterial  functions  ;  and  ministers  had  been 
appointed  to  conduct  public  worship  in  the  parishes  of  the  former.  The 
majority  applied  to  the  Court  of  Session  for  an  interdict  to  arrest  all 
action  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  matter ;  and  the  decision 
of  the  Court  was  favourable  to  their  claim.] 

In  the  belief  that  the  Church  in  her  present  struggle  can  have 
no  better  friend  than  the  simple  truth,  we  presented  the  reader 
in  a  recent  number  with  an  outline  of  the  Daviot  case,  and 
a  slight,  but,  we  trust,  faithful,  sketch  of  the  character  of  the 
parishioners.  The  poor  Highlanders  of  Daviot  are  not  un- 
worthy the  protection  of  the  Scottish  Church,  though  the 
number  among  them  in  full  commimion  with  her  are  so  dis- 
proportionately few.  But  why  are  not  these  more  numerous, 
since  the  general  morals  of  the  people  seem  so  good  %  We 
crave  the  tolerance  of  the  reader  should  we  take  what  may 
seem  a  circuitous  route  in  answering  this  question. 

Civilization  did  not  travel  through  Scotland  with  railway 
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speed  three  centuries  aga  There  are  still  very  considerable 
differences  between  different  districts  of  the  country :  the 
same  fiistnesses  which  kept  out  the  Komans  and  the  English 
of  old  still  keep  out  improvement  and  the  aits;  and  the 
Scotchman  desirous  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  manners  and 
usages  which  prevailed  in  the  days  of  his  great-grandfather, 
and  curious  to  pass,  as  it  were,  from  the  present  century  to 
the  middle  of  the  century  before  the  last,  has  but  to  transport 
himself  to  the  Western  Highlands  of  Boss-shire,  or  to  some 
of  the  remoter  islands  which  lie  beyond.  About  the  period 
of  the  Union  even  the  Lowland  districts  of  the  north  of  Scot- 
land were  fiilly  a  hundred  years  behind  the  Lowland  districts 
of  the  south  j — ^they  were  inhabited  by  a  wilder  and  more  tur- 
bulait  race ;  and  were,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  insulated 
localities,  Presbyterian  only  in  name.  The  framework  of  the 
Scottish  Church  had  been  erected  in  them,  but  the  spirit  was 
wanting. 

Much,  however,  about  the  time  rendered  remarkable  by 
the  revival  at  Oambuslang  and  Elilsyth,  a  widely-extended  dis- 
trict in  the  northern  portion  of  the  kingdom  became  the  scene 
of  a  similar  change.  The  popular  mind  suddenly  awoke  to 
the  importance  of  religion ;  the  inhabitants  of  almost  entire 
villages  were  converted ;  prayer-meetings  were  established ; 
clergymen  became  deeply  fervent  and  instant  in  duty ;  and 
the  morals  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  people  rose  at 
once,  from  the  comparatively  abject  state  which  obtains  in 
half-civilized  communities,  to  the  high  Christian  level  It  is 
a  &ct  well  known  to  persons  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
parties  in  the  Church  for  the  last  eighty  years,  that  no  in- 
considerable portion  of  the  Evangelical  minority  in  our  As- 
semblies was  drawn  from  this  northern  district ;  and  that,  at 
a  period  when  Moderation  was  either  extending  its  paralyzing 
influences  over  the  people  of  the  south,  or  whoUy  estranging 
them  from  the  churches  in  which  their  fathers  had  worshipped, 

o 
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ministers  of  a  very  different  theology,  and  of  a  very  opposite 
character,  were  scattering  the  good  seed  liberally  in  this  high- 
ly-fiivonred  northern  province,  and  that  the  blessing  of  God 
largely  accompanied  their  labours. 

The  effects  of  the  change  were  all  the  more  marked  from 
the  state  of  manners  and  morals  prevalent  at  the  time  it  took 
place.  There  is  a  mighty  difference  between  civilization  and 
barbarism ;  and  Christianity  contrasts  much  more  strongly 
with  the  one  than  with  the  other.  There  was  indispiitably 
an  all-essential  difference  between  an  Ebenezer  Erskine  or  a 
Thomas  Bateman  before  and  after  their  conversion,  but  by 
no  means  so  cognizable  a  difference  as  between  the  New  Zea- 
land warriors  described  by  the  missionary  Williams,  brfore 
and  after  the  same  important  change  had  passed  upon  them. 
The  Scottish  divine  and  the  English  physician  were  both  re- 
spectable members  of  society  when  practically  unacquainted 
with  the  truth.  But  not  even  the  miracle  wrought  by  our 
Saviour  on  the  wild  man  who  lived  solitary  among  the  tombs 
was  more  marked  in  its  effects  than  the  conversion  of  the  two 
New  Zealand  chiefs,  as  recorded  by  the  missionary.  Previous 
to  the  change  which  transformed  them  into  gentle  and  sin- 
gularly compassionate-hearted  men,  the  fierce  and  remorse- 
less murderers  and  cannibals  had  never  spared  sex  nor  age^ 
— ^had  never  fought  with  an  enemy  whom  they  had  not  sub- 
dued,— nor  had  they  ever  subdued  a  poor  wretch  whom  they 
had  not  desiroyed.  Now,  the  change  in  our  northern  dis- 
tricts was  one  of  striking  contrast^  on  the  same  principle.  It 
took  place  among  a  rude  peopla  There  were  cases  tried  at 
the  time  by  the  hereditary  barons  on  the  court  hills;  the 
town  of  Tain  executed  a  Strathcharan  freebooter  on  the  bo- 
rough gallows,  several  years  after ;  and  cattle-lifting  was  com- 
mon in  all  the  districts,  in  at  least  the  more  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Highlands.  On  one  occasion  the  parish  of 
^ig& — ^  parish  in  the  eastern  district  of  Boss,  and  one  of 
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the  centres  of  the  revival, — ^was  swept^  in  a  single  night,  of  all 
its  cattle,  bj  a  band  of  caterans  from  the  west  The  clergy- 
man, Mr  Bedfotir,  a  brave  as  well  as  a  good  and  eminently 
nsefhl  man,  immediately  set  himself  at  the  head  of  his  pa- 
rishioners, parsued  after  the  freebooters,  overtook  them  in  a 
wild  Highland  glen,  fought  them,  beat  them,  and  brought 
back  the  cattle. 

We  have  remarked  that  this  northern  district  was  a  full 
century  behind  the  Lowland  districts  of  the  south  in  general 
civihzationu  It  is  a  rather  striking  &ct,  too,  that  the  reli- 
gion of  the  revival  of  this  period  resembled,  in  some  of  its 
accidental  accompaniments,  the  religion  of  the  south  in  the 
previous  century.  Christianity  is  ever  the  same,  but  it  acts 
at  different  times  on  very  different  materials ;  and  though 
the  greater  effects  are  invariably  identical,  its  minor  traits 
occasionally  differ  with  the  character  of  the  people  on  whom 
it  operates.  There  are  anecdotes  related  of  the  Pedens,  Ca- 
merons,  and  Cargills,  of  the  days  of  Charles  IL,  that  one 
hesitates  either  to  receive  or  to  reject^  in  at  least  their  ^U 
extent ;  there  are  anecdotes  of  an  almost  identical  character 
told  of  the  later  worthies  of  the  northern  districts.  Stories 
are  still  preserved  of  a  Donald  Roy  of  Nigg, — one  of  the 
first  elders  of  the  parish  after  the  re-establishment  of  Pres- 
bytery at  the  Revolution, — ^which,  if  inserted  in  the  tracts  of 
Peter  "Walker,  or  the  older  editions  of  the  "  Scots  Worthies," 
would  be  found  to  amalgamate  so  entirely  with  the  more  cha- 
racteristic anecdotes  of  these  works,  that  the  nicest  judgment 
could  not  distinguish  betwixt  them.  And  Donald  was  only 
one  of  a  class. 

There  were  prayer-meetings,  as  we  have  said,  established 
very  generally  over  the  district  at  this  period.  There  were 
also  meetings  of  a  somewhat  different  character,  and  which 
resembled  much  more  the  meetings  of  an  earlier  age  in  the 
history  of  the  Scottish  Church,  than  the  contemporary  meet- 
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ings  of  the  same  period  in  the  soatL  In  the  12th  dmpter 
of  the  Fiist  Book  of  Discipline  we  find  it  laid  down,  that 
in  every  town  where  there  were  ''  schools  and  repaire  of 
learned  men,  a  certain  day  in  every  week  should  be  appointed 
lor  the  exercise  of  what  St  Paul  calls  prophesying."  The 
chapter  recommends  that  meetings  be  held  for  the  edification 
of  the  Church,  "  by  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,"  and 
that  at  these  meetings,  not  only  should  lay  elders  be  invited 
to  communicate  their  views  of  particular  passages  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole,  but  also  ordinary  members  of  the  Ohurch, 
if  qualified  by  grace  and  nature  for  the  duty.  Now,  meet- 
ings of  exactly  this  primitive  character  were  established  in 
the  north  at  the  time  of  the  revival ;  and  in  several  distaicts 
of  the  country  they  still  continue  to  be  held 

A  text  of  Scripture  is  proposed  as  an  exercise  at  the  open- 
ing of  ihe  meeting ;  and,  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the 
First  Bock  of  Discipline,  the  individuals  who  take  part  in  it 
rise  in  succession,  either  to  propound  their  views  of  the  pas- 
sage, or  to  adduce  from  their  own  peculiar  experience  feusta 
illustrative  of  its  truth.  We  have  listened  with  wonder  to 
the  extempore  addresses  delivered  at  some  of  these  meetings 
by  untaught  men, — ^men  from  remote  upland  districts,  who 
had  derived  their  sole  knowledge  of  religion  from  meditation 
and  the  Bibla  Their  simple  truthfulness  and  earnest  fer- 
vour,— ^their  exhibition  of  the  woi^ings  of  the  human  heart 
under  the  opposing  influences  of  good  and  evil, — their  views 
of  the  effects  of  the  renovating  principle  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  original  depravity,  acted  upon  by  temptation,  on  the 
other, — ^their  enumeration  of  the  various  stages  through  which 
the  pilgrim  has  to  pass,  and  the  changes  effected  in  his  views 
and  opinions, — all  these,  in  at  least  the  choicer  passages,  have 
powerfully  reminded  us  of  Bimyan, — ^the  unapproachable 
Shakspeare  of  Christian  literature. .  The  individuals  who  take 
part  in  these  meetings  are  emphatically  termed  '^  the  men.** 
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Though  generally  elders  of  the  Church,  they  are  not  inTa- 
riably  so.  Death  is  fast  wearing  them  ont  We  have  seen 
in  one  parish  church,  in  the  north,  the  elders'  pew  filled  with 
them  from  end  to  end, — all  worthies  of  the  right  stamp,  who 
would  have  joyfully  betaken  themselves  to  the  hill-side  in 
the  present  quarrel ;  but  their  honoured  heads  are  all  low 
to-day. 

Now,  there  are  three  points  to  which  we  would  recall  the 
attention  of  the  reader.  The  striking  contrast  between  the 
manners  and  morab  of  the  people  in  this  district  when  Ohris- 
tianity  was  first  introduced  among  them  with  power  and 
effect^  and  the  very  opposite  state  of  manners  and  moials  in- 
duced by  its  infiuence,  is  the  first  of  these.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  the  striking  nature  of  this  contrast,  though  all  that 
remains  of  it  be  now  merely  traditional,  has  still  a  veiy  marked 
influence  on  the  people.  It  affects  till  this  day  the  popular 
estimate  of  the  religious  character.  But,  unluckily,  the  good 
Protestant  recollection  of  it  is  associated  with  a  somewhat 
Popish  feeling ;  and  the  high  respect  for  the  eminent  Chris- 
tians of  a  century  ago  is  perhaps  not  sufficiently  tempered  by 
a  recollection  of  the  only  ground  on  which,  eminent  as  they 
were,  they  could  have  stood  in  the  presence  of  Deity.  Not 
merely  is  the  pious  ancestor  raised  high  on  a  pedestal  over 
the  desoendant,  but  that  very  pedestal  proves  also  a  stum- 
bling-block to  the  descendant  We  need  only  advert  to  the 
second  pointy  as  corresponding  in  character  to  ike  first  No- 
thing easier  than  to  anticipate  the  effects  on  people  so  pre- 
disposed, of  those  sentiments  of  awe  and  veneration  neces- 
sarily inspired  by  the  belief  that  the  more  eminent  Chris- 
tians of  the  district  had  received,  in  their  dose  walk  with 
€rod,  like  the  Pedens  and  Cargills  of  a  former  age,  gifts  and 
powers  of  an  extraordinary  character,  through  which  they 
were  at  times  enabled  to  triumph  signally  over  the  invisible 
enemies  of  another  world,  and  at  times  to  discern  a&r  off 
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the  form  and  colour  of  events  while  yet  enveloped  in  the  un- 
certain obscuritj  of  the  future. 

The  peculiar  character  and  constitution  of  what  we  may 
term  the  meetings  of  the  men  is  the  third  point  to  which  we 
would  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader.  With  much,  doubt- 
less, that  is  excellent  in  them,  they  operate  in  the  track  of 
the  traditional  recollections  adverted  to.  They  raise,  if  we 
may  so  express  ourselves,  the  standard  of  Christian  qualifica- 
tion, by  bringing  before  the  great  body  of  the  people  the  pe- 
culiar experiences  of  singularly  devoted  and  highly  medita- 
tive natures  as  tests  for  tiying  men's  spirits,  and  through 
which  the  believer  is  to  judge  whether  he  has  in  reality  re- 
ceived of  the  Spirit  of  truth.  Now,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population  anywhere  cannot  form  too  lofty  ideas  of  Christian 
morality  or  Christian  privilege,  nor  is  the  estimate  formed 
by  the  people  of  the  north  more  than  adequately  high.  But 
there  is  a  mixture  of  error  in  it^  inasmuch  as  it  bears  at 
least  as  direct  reference  to  experiences  of  devout  natures  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  the  Christian  pilgrimage,  to  gifts  veiy 
larely  bestowed,  and  to  attainments  not  often  made^  as  to  Uie 
infinite  merits  of  the  full  atonement  and  the  free  grace  of  that 
adorable  Being  through  whom  the  believer  can  alone  be  ren- 
dered worthy.  The  efiects  on  gloomy  and  melancholy  na- 
tures,— the  Little  Faiths,  the  Feebles,  and  the  Beady-to- 
Halts,  of  the  Church, — ^have  been  in  some  instances  very  sad. 
There  have  been  men  in  these  northern  districts  thoroughly 
awakened  to  a  dear  perception  of  the  realities  of  the  unseen 
world,  and  whose  lives  were  "  hid  with  Christ  in  God,"  who 
have  yet  walked  in  darkness  all  their  days,  anxious  and  doubt- 
ful, and  who  covld  never  command  the  necessary  confidence 
to  approach  the  communion  tabla  The  great  bulk  of  the 
people  stand  afar  o£^  impressed  with  feelings  like  those  which 
held  back,  the  Israelites  of  old  from  the  Mounts — not^  be  it 
remarked,  because  they  are  indifferent^  or  deem  ligbUy  of  the 
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privil^^  but  because  they  esteem  themselves  not  worthy. 
And  hence  it  is  that  communicants  in  this  northern  district 
are  so  few.  We  are  acquainted  with  men  who  would  lay 
down  their  lives  for  the  Scottish  Church,  and  who  have 
ranged  themselves,  in  the  present  conflict^  on  the  old  Pres- 
byterian side  with  all  the  earnest  determination  of  her  first 
fiithersy  who  have  not  yet  entered  into  full  communion  with 
her,  and  probably  never  wilL 

Now,  on  the  whole^  this  state  of  matters  is  much  to  be 
regretted.  It  is  by  no  means  so  bad  a  state  as  prevails  in 
some  of  the  southern  and  midland  parishes  of  Scotland,  where 
the  lax  morality  and  imperfect  theology  of  the  Moderate 
school  has  thrown  open  the  communion  table  to  people  of  all 
charaoteis, — to  persons  who  live  loosely,  and  believe  they 
know  not  what,  among  the  rest  Still,  however,  it  is  bad. 
It  substitutes  to  a  certain  degree  the  standard  of  what  we  may 
term  a  traditional  Christianity  for  the  Christianity  of  the  New 
Testament  It  excludes  serious  and  good  men  from  sharing 
in  a  great  privilege,  ef  which  they  will  never  be  able  to  ren- 
der themselves  deserving,  but  which  has  been  purchased  for 
them  notwithstanding.  It  renders  the  cause  of  the  Church 
less  strong  in  her  present  position,  in  the  districts  in  which 
it  obtains,  much  as  she  is  loved  and  venerated  among  their 
people.  Finally,  it  lays  her  open,  in  cases  like  that  of  Da- 
viot,  to  the  plausible  though  unprincipled  and  unsolid  ob- 
jections of  designing  enemies,  who  can  neither  be  made  to  feel 
nor  understand  the  vast  difference  which  exists  between  cal- 
lous and  dead  consciences  indifferent  to  the  truth,  and  con- 
sdenoee  scrupulously  tender  and  anxiously  awake, — ^between 
the  practical  infidel,  who  will  not  eat  of  the  children's  bread 
just  because  he  has  no  appetite  for  it,  and  the  timid  Chris- 
tian, who^  while  he  longs  after  it,  is  yet  restrained  by  a  sense 
of  his  own  unworthiness,  and  lives  on  in  unhappiness  with- 
out partaking  of  it — Febmcvry  22,  1840. 
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PETVTLEGE  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Wb  speak  with  all  due  respect  vhen  we  say  that^  had  our 
ancestors  been  content  that  our  Church  should  have  been 
based  on  the  same  foundation  with  the  sister  Establishment; 
they  might  have  saved  themselves  many  a  harassing  struggle, 
and  many  a  severe  and  long-protracted  pang.  Three  suc- 
ceeding generations  of  our  countiymen  might  have  lived  and 
died  in  peace  :  there  would  have  been  no  imperative  call  to 
the  battle-field^ — no  need  to  brave  the  dungeon  and  the  scaf- 
fold,— no  necessity,  when  broken  and  discomfited  in  the  con- 
test, to  retire  as^  unsubdued  in  spirit  as  at  firsts  into  the  wilder 
recesses  of  the  country,  and,  in  the  midst  of  privation,  suffer- 
ing and  death,  to  cherish  the  indomitable  resolution  of 
maintaining  in  unbroken  integrity  the  ^ritual  independ- 
ence of  the  Church.  We  respect  the  English  EstaUishment^ 
with  its  long  list  of  great  and  good  men;  but  we  are  not  to 
place  on  the  same  level  the  dearly-purchased  privileges  of 
our  own. 

It  is  surely  well,  since  the  struggle  threatens  to  be  a  pro- 
tracted one^  to  be  preparing  oursdves  for  it^ — **  to  be  marking 
our  bulwarks,  and  looking  well  to  our  walls."  There  are 
strong  grounds  of  hope,  and  great  cause  for  thankfulness. 
It  is  in  no  new  quiurrel  that  the  Church  and  the  people  of 
Scotland  are  now  engaged  ;  the  testimony  of  the  past  bean 
direct  upon  the  present  and  the  future ;  and  we  not  only 
know  that  it  is  a  righteous  quarrel,  from  the  principles  which 
it  involves,  and  because  it  was  so  especially  the  cause  of  the 
righteous  in  former  times;  but  because  the  same  unchange- 
able One  who  so  especially  £Etvoured  it  of  old  is  in  the  same 
gracious  manner  especially  fikvouring  it  now.    We  have  evi- 
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dence  in  oar  &your  of  the  highest  kind,  and  grounds  of  com- 
fort on  which  it  is  even  a  duty  to  build.  Nor  are  the  minor 
considerations  to  be  overlooked.  We  have  read  the  histoiy 
of  ScoUand  to  veiy  little  purpose  if  we  are  mistaken  in  deem- 
ing firmness  one  of  the  main  characteristics  of  the  people. 
It  is  the  hiftoiy  of  a  determined  hand^  maintaining  their 
place  and  name  among  the  nations  more  on  the  strength  of 
this  quality  than  on  even  that  of  their  valour  itsel£  It  was 
their  firmness  which  gave  efiect  to  their  valour,  and  enabled 
them  to  reap  the  fruits  of  it  It  was  this  quality  which  of 
oldy  when  English  enterprise  was  so  successful  in  Ireland  and 
France,  imparted  so  different  and  so  disastrous  a  character 
and  issue  to  English  enterprise  in  Scotland  We  see  it  para- 
mount in  the  protaracted  struggle  of  our  ancestors  in  the  thir- 
teenth century ;  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  it  at  even  an  earlier 
period,  when  the  Dane  and  the  Yikingr  ravished  our  coasts ; 
we  read  it  legibly  inscribed  in  the  remains  of  the  first  and 
second  wall  with  which  the  Roman  belied  his  proud  vaunt 
of  conquest ;  we  see  it  standing  out  in  high  reliei^  and  en- 
circled with  a  halo  of  moral  glory,  in  the  troublous  times  of 
ELnox  and  Wishart ;  we  see  it  fixed  in  one  unaltered  atti- 
tude during  the  whole  of  the  succeeding  century,  unmoved 
from  its  place  by  the  utmost  rigour  of  fierce  and  remorseless 
persecution ;  we  see  it^  though  miserably  misdirected  and 
mistaken,  in  the  one  striking  historical  incident  of  the  cen- 
tury that  followed, — ^in  the  enterprise  of  the  handful  of  half- 
disciplined  men  who  fought  their  way  into  the  centre  of  the 
sister  kingdom,  and  bore  down  before  them  the  best  troops 
of  England  again  and  again.  Nor  has  the  character  changed 
in  the  least ;  nor  is  it  forgotten  to  what  country  the  soldiers 
belonged  who,  in  one  of  the  earlier  battles  of  the  last  war, 
scattered  in  the  charge  the  invincibles  of  Napoleon,  and 
against  whom,  in  its  latest  and  bloodiest  fight^  the  pride 
and  strength  of  France  was  thrice  disastrously  broken,  and 
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which  preserved  entire  to  the  last  its  own  iron  wall  There 
is  surely  ground  of  hope  that  in  this  quarrel,  so  emphatically 
Scotch,  so  peculiarly  popular,  so  hallowed  by  all  the  old  as- 
sociations, so  honoured  in  the  testimonies  of  departed  wor- 
thies, so  thoroughly  identified  with  spiritual  religion,  so  emi- 
nentiy  favoured  with  the  countenance  of  Deiiy, — surely  there 
is  ground  of  hope,  that  in  this  quarrel  the  grand  national 
characteristic  will  not  fail  Our  Church  has  already  spoken, 
and  spoken  by  her  greatest  man ;  and  not  only  did  we  feel  the 
sense  of  sacrednees  and  the  high  obligation  of  duty  which 
the  pledge  involved,  but  we  felt  also,  when  the  irrepressible 
plaudits  arose  around  Chalmers,  that  it  was  a  Scotchman  who 
had  spoken,  and  that  it  was  Scotchmen  who  approved.  We 
repeat  his  emphatic  words : — "  Be  it  known,  then,  to  all  men, 
that  we  will  not  retrace  a  single  footstep.  We  will  make 
no  concession  to  the  Court  of  Session  ;  and  that  not  because 
of  the  disgrace,  but  because  of  the  gross  and  grievous  dere- 
liction, of  principle  which  we  would  thereby  incur.  They 
may  by  force  eject  us  out  of  our  place,  but  they  never  will 
force  us  to  surrender  our  principles ;  and  if  the  honourable 
Court  should  again  so  £Etr  mistake  its  functions  as  to  repeat 
or  renew  its  inroads,  I  trust  they  will  again  meet  the  recep- 
tion they  have  already  gotten, — '  To  whom  we  gave  place 
by  subjection,  no,  not  for  an  hour,  no^  not  by  a  hair-breadth.'** 
It  was  more  than  Chalmers  who  spoke  in  these  sentences: 
they  are  instinct  with  the  genius  of  the  Scottish  Church, — 
they  embody  the  main  characteristic  of  the  Scottish  peopla 
—March  7,  1840. 
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THE  "  GRASPING  AMBITION*'  OF  THE 
NON-INTRUSIONISra 

We  have  just  seen  in  a  Liberal  London  newspaper, — ^&Tour- 
able  to  the  cause  of  dissent  in  the  degree  in  which  dissent  is 
political,  and  wholly  indifferent  to  it  in  the  degree  in  which 
it  is  religious, — a  smart  paragraph  on  the  Church  question. 
It  reiterates  the  charge  of  clerical  ambition  and  usurpation 
first  preferred  against  the  ministers  of  our  Church,  in  the 
present  struggle,  by  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  and  then  idly  ban- 
died amoDg  his  party,  until  caught  up  by  the  Yoluntaries  in 
the  manner  in  which  drowning  men  clutch  at  strawa  But 
miserably  unsuited  does  it  seem  to  serve  their  purpose.  Our 
London  contemporary  "  has  repeatedly  stated,"  he  says, ''  that 
the  great  object  of  the  clerical  non-intrusionists  is  to  grasp 
the  whole  patronage  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.*'  He  adds 
further,  that  '*  the  usurpers  will  ultimately  be  defeated  /'  and 
then  concludes,  hardly  two  sentences  after,  by  asserting  that 
the  balance  in  &your  of  the  non-intrusionists  (the  ambitious 
and  usurping  clergymen,  be  it  remembered)  was  secured  '^  by 
the  burgh  elders  elected  to  the  General  Assembly  under  the 
Mtmicipal  Reform  BUI."  Well  has  it  been  remarked,  that 
error  is  ever  inconsistent  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  good  argument  should  favour  a  bad  cause,  or  that  what 
is  true  should  militate  against  what  is  right 

It  is  no  very  difficult  matter  to  say  how  a  man  such  as  the 
Dean  of  Faculty  should  be  led,  through  a  confusion  of  ideas 
natural  to  his  parly  on  religious  subjects,  half  to  believe  his 
own  charga  He,  of  course,  sees  that  the  great  principle  for 
which  the  Church  is  contending  cannot  exist  without  mightily 
strengthening  one  of  our  two  ecclesiastical  parties,  and  ulti- 
matdy  wearing  out  the  other.     He  sees  that  if  the  majority 
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cany  their  measure,  tbej  must  become  an  immensely  more 
preponderating  majority.  He  sees,  further,  that  they  must 
of  course  possess  some  measure  of  power  as  such, — ^not  quite 
the  sort  of  power  possessed  by  his  friends  of  old,  but  still  a 
species  of  power ;  and  seeing  this,  and  reasoning  in  part  from 
his  own  feelings,  and  in  part  £rom  a  pretty  close  acquaintance 
with  the  governing  motives  of  his  party,  he  concludes  that 
this  modicum  of  power  is  the  main  object  of  the  struggle, 
and,  in  accordance  perhaps  with  the  professional  license,  de- 
scribes it  as  the  only  object  All  this  is  easily  understood. 
It  is  equally  obvious  that  in  every  struggle  which  terminates 
decisively,  the  conquering  party  becomes  the  more  powerful 
ona  When  Christianity  rose  over  paganism,  Christians  be- 
came in  consequence  more  powerful;  when  Protestantism 
rose  over  Popery,  Protestants  became  in  consequenoe  more 
powerful ;  when  Presbyterianism  rose  over  Prelacy,  Presby- 
terians became  in  consequence  more  powerful ;  and  there  were 
no  doubt  respectable,  gross-minded  pagan,  and  popish,  and 
prelatic  gentlemen  in  those  days,  who,  like  the  Dean  of  Fa- 
culty in  our  own  times,  would  have  looked  to  the  inevitaUe 
power  as  the  actual  prize  secured  by  those  struggles)  and  as 
therefore  the  main  object  of  the  conqumng  parties.  AH  this^ 
we  repeat,  is  easily  imderstood ;  and  it  may  be  understood 
at  least  equally  easily  from  the  instances  adduced,  that  a  mere 
consequence  arising  out  of  any  measure  may  be  an  essen- 
tially different  thing  from  the  great  end  proposed  by  that 
measure.  It  was  no  thirst  of  power  that  Christianized  the 
world;  it  was  no  thirst  of  power  that  reformed  the  ChurcL 
It  is  well  to  consider  further  the  mode  in  which  the  non- 
intrusion principle  can  alone  add  to  the  power  of  the  rising 
party,  by  adding,  of  course,  to  their  number.  It  can  add  to 
their  power  only  through  the  medium  of  t^e  peopla  They 
are  popular, — ^the  people  love  them,  and  they  detest  tiieir 
opponents.    The  non-intrusion  principle^  if  fisdiiy  established, 
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would  be  siiuplj  a  power  conferred  on  the  people  of  rejeotang 
the  men  whom  they  hate.  The  power  of  the  popular  party 
in  the  Church  would  be  a  mere  consequence^  therefore,  of  the 
exertion  of  this  power  on  the  part  of  the  peopla  If  the 
party  ceased  to  be  popular,  they  would  inevitably  cease  to  be 
powerful,  just  in  the  way  that  their  unpopular  opponents  are 
ceasing  to  be  powerful  And  this,  then,  is  the  kind  of  usurpa- 
tion and  grasping  ambition  with  which  they  are  charged ! 
They  love  the  people,  and  the  people  love  them  ;  they  are 
striving  to  protect  the  people  from  the  objects  of  their  hate, 
by  extending  to  them  an  ability  of  protecting  themselves ;  and 
they  are  therefore  called  ambitious,  and  usurpers. 

The  Tyrant  of  the  Cheronese 

Was  freedom's  best  and  dearest  friend. 

But  what  is  the  particular  kind  of  power  which  their  popu- 
larly-acquired majorities  is  to  secure  to  them  1  Power  to  get 
churches  for  their  sons  and  nephews  1  No  !  The  people 
have  been  vetoing  the  sons  and  nephews  of  very  worthy  men, 
because,  though  they  liked  the  worthy  men  themselves,  they 
did  not  like  their  sons  and  nephews.  What  sort  of  power, 
then  ?  Power  of  a  &r  nobler  and  widely  different  character, 
— power  to  put  down  the  men  who  used  to  force  their  sons 
and  nephews  into  churches  against  the  will  and  the  interests 
of  the  people, — ^power  to  overrule  the  counsels  of  the  hire- 
lings who  partook  of  the  people's  patrimony,  but  who  wrought 
not  for  the  people's  good, — ^power  to  labour  more  and  more 
effectually  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, — ^power,  through  their 
hold  of  the  affections  of  the  people,  to  spread  anew  the  bless- 
ings of  Christianity  among  the  masses  broken  loose  from  its 
sacred  and  humanizing  influences, — ^power  to  stem,  for  the 
good  of  the  people,  the  demoralizing  flood  of  infidelity  which 
is  threatening  to  bear  them  down,  as  it  has  borne  down  the 
millions  of  other  countries, — ^power  adequately  to  extend  to 
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the  people,  as  of  old,  the  blessings  of  religion  and  the  light  of 
learning. 

The  popularity  of  the  party  now  happily  dominant  in  the 
Church  constitutes  more  than  their  strength ;  it  is  founded 
on  a  principle  which  renders  it  also  their  most  powerful  re- 
commendatiorL  It  was  not  by  flattering  the  people  that 
men  such  as  Knox  and  Melville  became  the  trusted  and  be- 
loved leaders  of  the  people.  They  led  them  on  the  same  high 
principle  through  which  the  discourses  of  our  Saviour  were 
so  eminently  popular,  and  through  which  crowds  were  at- 
tracted by  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles,  wherever  ihey  went 
God,  in  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  has  fitted  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation  which  He  reveals  to  the  human  nature  which  He 
has  made;  the  common  people  listen  gladly  to  the  gospel 
now,  as  of  old,  even  when  they  close  not  with  its  offers;  and 
the  men  who  preach  it  in  sincerity  and  truth  partake  of  its 
popularity ;  and  hence  their  influence  with  the  congr^^ons 
whom  they  addresa  Nor  has  this  body  of  men, — ^the  Evan- 
gelical ministers  of  our  country,  the  true  representatives  and 
descendants  of  our  elder  worthies,— ever  deceived  the  pe<^le 
of  Scotland.  What  was  the  object  of  their  long-protracted 
stn^ggles  in  the  past  ?  Solely  and  exclusively  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  good  of  the  people.  The  history  of  Home  fur- 
nishes us  with  one  example  of  a  poor  patriotic  man  quitting 
his  plough  to  lead  the  armies  of  his  country,  and,  after  he 
had  fought  her  battles  and  defeated  her  enemies,  returning 
a  poor  man  to  his  plough  again.  The  history  of  the  Scottish 
Church  abounds  in  such  examples; — ^the  biographies  of  all 
her  better  ministers  repeat  the  story  of  Fabricius.  Who  has 
not  heard  of  the  Herculean  labours  of  Knox,  and  Melville, 
and  Calderwood,  and  Bruce,  and  Henderson,  and  Guthrie^ 
and  those  of  their  noble-minded  coadjutors  and  associate^ 
the  other  saints  and  martyrs  of  our  Church  ?  Where  are 
the  patrimonies  which  they  bequeathed  to  their  children,  or 
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what  the  amount  of  the  riches  which  they  hoarded  1  What 
was  Knox's  share  of  the  forfeited  Church  lands  ?  Just  Fa- 
bricius's  share  of  the  spoils.  Manfully  did  he  struggle  for 
these  with  a  grasping  and  selfish  aristocracy,  but  it  was  ez- 
clnsiTely  on  the  people's  behal£  However  great  the  oppor- 
tunities of  accumulation  possessed  by  these  men,  they  all  died 
poor,  many  of  them  in  utter  destitution ;  but  their  wealth 
abideth  notwithstanding,  and  an  assembled  world  will  hear 
of  it  at  the  last  day.  We  have  but  to  look,  too^  at  the  con- 
sUtution  which  they  framed  for  our  Church,  to  be  convinced 
that  they  nourished  in  their  poverty  and  self-denial  no  priestly 
feeling  of  exdusiveness, — ^that  their  struggles  were  no  Jesui- 
tical struggles  for  the  advancement  of  their  order, — ^that  all 
which  they  did  and  suffered  was  truly  and  unequivocally  for 
the  cause  of  God  and  the  people.  With  a  liberality  unmatch- 
ed, save  in  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  they  provided  that  the 
lajrman  and  his  minister  should  sit  together  in  their  ecclesias- 
tical courts  armed  with  exactly  the  same  authority,  and  gave 
to  the  people  at  large  the  power  of  choosing  both.  The  Pres- 
byterians of  Scotland  knowing  this,  and  knowing,  too,  that 
the  kindred  spirits  who  represent  these  worthies  in  the  pre- 
sent day  are  influenced  by  no  lower  motives  than  those  by 
which  they  were  animated,  and  that  they  pursue  objects  not 
merely  similar,  but  identical,  are  not  to  be  deceived  by  the 
palpably  unjust  charges  of  either  hireling  pleaders  or  prosti- 
tute scribes,  who,  mean-spirited  and  selfish  themselves,  have 
no  heart  to  appreciate  virtues  removed  not  only  beyond  their 
practice,  but  even  beyond  their  conception.  That  body  are 
surely  worthy  of  all  trust  who  were  never  yet  found  to  de- 
ceive;— Ma/rch  25,  1840. 
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POPULAB  BSnMATE  OF  THE  TWO  PABTTKR. 

''  RuacnoK  without  reasons."  How  is  it  that  the  two 
great  parties  in  the  Church  have  come  to  differ  so  entirely  on 
a  point  like  this  ? — that  the  one  party  are  so  much  disposed 
to  trust  to  the  people,  and  the  other  so  determined  to  place 
no  confidence  in  them,  unless  they  cannot  possibly  help  it  f 
The  question  is  a  very  simple  one,  but  the  reply  inTolyes  some 
rather  important  principles. 

It  is  a  striking  fsuct,  but  not  the  less  a  certain  one,  that  the 
men  most  generally  beloved  and  respected  by  the  Presbyte- 
rians of  Scotland,  and  the  men  most  thoroughly  disliked  and 
despised  by  them,  have  been  members  of  the  same  profession, 
and  have  belonged  to  the  same  body.  The  political  field 
north  of  the  Tweed  has  hitherto  been  singularly  barren  in 
patriotisuL  We  have  a  few  names  which  belong  to  our  ear- 
lier struggles  with  England  that  are  worth  remembering,  and 
that  we  are  not  at  all  likely  soon  to  forget ;  but  the  Scottish 
politicians  of  the  after  ages  are  of  a  very  questionable  charac- 
ter indeed.  Contrast  our  history  in  this  respect  with  that 
of  England.  Where  are  our  Hampdens,  our  Seldens,  our 
Russells,  our  Algernon  Sidneys, — ^where  even  our  gallant 
and  generous  spirits,  noble  and  disinterested  on  a  basis  of 
romance, — our  Sir  Philip  Sidneys  and  Sir  Walter  Baleighsl 
Scotland  reckons  no  such  names  among  those  of  her  states- 
men of  the  last  three  centuriea  The  soil  has  been  unfii- 
vourable  to  patriotism ;  the  people,  in  consequence,  down  to 
a  recent  date,  had  no  political  existence.  We  have  had  great 
abundance  of  crafty  politicians, — Mortons,  and  Maitlands,  and 
Middletons, — ^men  bent  on  the  aggrandizement  of  themselves 
and  their  families,  and  as  faithful  to  their  masters  as  their  na- 
tures allowed ;  but  we  have  had  no  patriots,  i^  indeed,  we  do 
not  except  Fletcher  of  Salton  ;  and  so  much  was  he  a  republic 
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can  of  the  old  school,  that  he  would  only  have  set  free  one-half 
the  people,  and  made  the  other  half  slaves.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that  Scotland  has  her  revered  and  honoured  names 
notwithstanding, — names  in  no  respect  inferior  to  those  of 
England,  and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  much  better 
known  to  the  people.  For  every  Englishman  who  knows 
anything  of  Hampden,  we  will  find  at  least  twenty  Scotchmen 
who  love  and  venerate  the  memoiy  of  Knox.  All  the  true 
patriots  of  our  country, — ^the  men  who  stood  out  disinterest- 
edly in  the  cause  of  the  people,  and  elevated  them  by  their 
labours  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  scale, — have  been  either 
ministers  of  the  Church,  or  persons  who  had  caught  from 
them  the  truly  liberal  spirit  which  genuine  Christianiiy  never 
&ils  to  infuse.  Who  was  it  that  first  addressed  his  "  beloved 
brethren,"  the  "commonaHiy,"  at  a  time  when  they  were  sunk 
in  the  slavery  of  vassalage  and  told  them  of  a  high  spiritual 
level  on  which,  as  immortal  creatures  for  whom  Christ  had 
died,  they  were  no  whit  inferior  to  their  masters?  Who 
was  it  that  assured  them  that^  '^albeit  God  had  ordained 
distinction  and  difference  in  the  administration  of  civil  policies 
betwirt  kings  and  subjects,  rulers  and  common  people,  yet  in 
the  hope  of  the  life  to  come  he  had  made  all  equal  ?'  Who  but 
the  greatest  and  the  noblest  of  our  patriots, — ^the  man  whose 
large-minded  educational  schemes  are  still  half  a  century  a- 
headof  our  age, — whosharedhis  principles  and  maxims  of  poli- 
tical liberty  with  his  friend,  the  elegant  and  masculine-minded 
Buchanan, — "  principles  and  maxims,"  says  Sir  James  Macin- 
tosh, "delivered  with  a  precision  and  enforced  with  an  energy 
which  no  former  age  has  equalled,  and  no  succeeding  age  has 
surpassed,"  and  the  liberality  of  whose  ecclesiastical  polity 
our  better  Churchmen  are  even  now  striving  at  a  distance  to 
approach.  There  is  little  wonder  that  the  people  of  Scotland 
should  continue  to  cherish  and  venerate  the  memory  of  Knox. 
Our  great  reformer  is  the  true  type  and  representative  of 
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the  poptdar  party, — ^the  Christian  patriots  of  Scotland.  It 
is  no  difficult  or  uninteresting  matter  to  trace  the  line  through 
our  country's  history,  from  the  days  of  Maiy  downwards. 
There  is,  in  truth,  not  much  else  on  which  the  eye  can  rest 
with  pleasure.  Unquestionably  the  author  of  the  "  Scots 
Worthies"  gave  his  book  the  right  name :  the  men  whose 
biographies  he  relates  were  emphaticaUy  the  worthies  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  the  popularity  of  the  work  shows  how  decidedly 
the  great  bulk  of  the  population  have  acquiesced  in  the  pro- 
priety of  the  title.  Nor  is  the  popularity  of  tiie  party  less 
shown  by  the  history  of  our  Church-  in  the  last  century  than 
by  that  of  the  century  which  went  before.  Who  but  the 
Erskines  and  their  followers  could  have  led  away  from  the  Es- 
tablished Church  ^ye  hundred  congregations  of  Scottish  Pres- 
byterians warmly  attached  to  the  Church  of  their  &thers  ? 
We  have  been  much  impressed  by  the  abiding  character  of  the 
memory  and  influence  of  ministers  of  the  true  stamp  in  our 
country  districts.  There  are  individuals  of  noother  class  so  long 
remembered  by  the  people  of  Scotland ;  striking  passages  from 
their  oral  discourses,  only  once  delivered,  sometimes  survive 
the  men  themselves  for  two  whole  generations.  Even  in  our 
larger  towns,  where  the  population  are  more  in  a  state  of  flux, 
half  a  century  hardly  succeeds  in  effiicing  the  cherished  recol- 
lection of  an  eminent  minister.  Dr  Balfour  of  Glasgow  is 
better  remembered  in  that  city  than  any  other  man  connected 
with  the  place  who  died  so  many  years  ago ;  and  we  ques- 
tion whether  the  recollection  of  Dr  Andrew  Thomson  is  not 
more  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  Edinburgh  people, 
members  of  the  Church,  than  that  of  any  other  citizen  whose 
career  of  eminence  and  usefulness  terminated  within  the 
present  century.  There  does  not  exist  a  tenderer  or  more 
enduring  tie  among  all  the  various  relationships  which  knit 
together  the  human  ^tmily,  than  that  which  binds  the  gospel 
minister  to  his  people. 
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It  is  not  less  certain,  however,  that  there  is  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  onr  Scottish  clergy  less  popular,  and  re- 
garded more  generally  with  jealous  dislike,  than  any  other 
class  in  the  country ;  nor  is  it  any  hatred  of  the  order  through 
which  they  suffer,  for  it  is  identically  the  same  portion  of 
the  people  who  most  venerate  their  brethren,  that  most  dis- 
Kke  them.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  minister  of  a  coun- 
try  parish  is  either  the  man  most  loved  and  respected  in  it, 
or  the  man  least  cared  for,  and  against  whom  the  strongest 
prejudice  is  entertained.  Half  the  witticisms  of  the  country 
have  been  made  at  the  expense  of  the  cloth ;  and  it  will  in- 
variably be  found,  that  the  more  secular-minded  the  clergy 
of  a  district  become,  the  more  readily  will  these  be  picked 
up  and  repeated.  The  mere  fact  of  their  existence  shows 
nothing.  Shimei  cursed  David ;  the  dragoons  of  the  times 
of  Charles  II.  were  merry  at  the  expense  of  the  men  whom 
they  persecuted  and  murdered.  Moderatism  in  Strathbogie 
has  been  pro£sine  in  bad  rhyme  in  attempting  to  be  smart  on 
some  of  the  most  revered  ministers  of  our  Church  ;  and  an 
Edinburgh  artist,  who  has  himiour  enough  to  make  capital 
caricatures,  and  wisdom  enough,  not  to  publish  his  creed,  has 
been  following  in  the  same  track.  But  in  all  these,  and  in 
similar  instances,  the  joke  meets  with  no  response  in  the 
public  mind.  Very  different  is  the  case,  however,  when  it 
affects  a  degraded  and  earthly-minded  clergy.  There  is  a 
disposition  to  receive  and  repeat.  Dr  Johnson,  with  all  his 
high  respect  for  the  EngUsh  Church,  could  yet  solemnly 
assure  Boswell,  in  one  of  his  serious  moods,  that  he  had  scarce 
ever  met  with  a  pious  clergyman ;  the  time  (that  of  the 
reign  of  Moderatism  in  our  own  country)  was  imquestion- 
ably  a  time  of  spiritual  death  in  the  sister  Establishment ; 
and  it  is  well  to  remember  that  this  was  also  the  time  when 
clergymen  were  the  subjects  of  ridicule  among  every  class  of 
the  EngliBh  people,  high  and  low,  and  the  butts  of  almost 
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every  company.  It  was  the  atrocities  of  the  French  Eevo- 
lution  that  first  secured  some  little  degree  of  respect  for  ihe 
cloth  in  the  upper  walks  of  society,  by  showing  that  even 
the  husk  of  religion,  the  mere  empiy  shell,  could  not  be  safely 
slighted.  Christian  clergymen  cannot  occupy  with  comfort 
a  middle  place, — ^they  cannot  rest  in  the  mere  mediocrity  of 
their  station  as  gentlemen  of  from  three  to  four  hundred  a- 
year ;  and  we  accept  it  as  one  of  the  many  proo&  of  the 
excellence  of  religion,  that  such  is  the  case.  Even  the  men 
who  do  not*  profess  to  believe  in  Christianity  at  all,  tacitly 
confess  how  highly  they  estimate  its  value,  by  the  severity  of 
their  animadversions  on  unfaithful  clergymen,  and  the  high 
standard  of  morality  and  extensive  usefulness  by  which  they 
try  them.  No  one  ever  expects  morals  of  a  high  tone,  or 
usefulness  of  a  signal  character,  from  the  priests  of  a  fidse 
religion.  Their  duties  are  comprised  in  a  miserable  round 
of  absurd  rites  and  ceremonies ;  and  if  they  do  no  positive 
mischief — ^if  they  be  content  with  simply  doing  nothing, — 
we  think  they  do  well.  But  members  of  a  Christian  minis- 
try are  tried  by  another  standard. 

Hence  one  great  cause  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  body 
now  the  minority  in  the  ChurcL  But  there  are  other  causes 
besides.  The  Moderate  school  is  singularly  un&vourable  to 
the  production  of  popular  talent  in  the  ministry.  It  has 
unquestionably  produced  some  very  able  men.  Bobertson 
was  only  inferior  to  his  Mend  and  contemporary  Hume;  and 
the  sermons  of  Blair,  though  occasionally  heavy,  are  nearly 
as  finished  pieces  of  composition  as  the  Loungers  and  Mirrors 
of  M'Kenzie.  But  though  such  men,  when  they  exerted 
themselves,  could  no  doubt  be  listened  to  from  the  pulpit 
with  a  good  deal  of  intellectual  gratification,  the  preachers 
of  this  school,  r^arded  as  a  body,  have  been  miserably  tame 
and  inefficient.  In  truth,  Scotland  does  not  produce  talent 
enough,  even  were  the  whole  of  it  engaged  in  the  Cbmch, 
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to  fill  her  thousand  pulpits  with  Moderate  ministers  of  but 
middling  interest  as  preachers ;  and  ordinary  men  are  totally 
unsuited  to  make  an  impression.  What  is  there  within  the 
reach  of  such  ?  The  commonplaces  of  morality  dressed  up 
in  the  merest  commonplaces  of  language, — ^the  gum-flowers 
of  &lse  rhetoric  all  £ishioned  after  one  tame  pattern, — ^the 
offensiye  pulings  of  a  sickly  sentimentality ; — ^reaUy  there  is 
little  to  wonder  at  in  finding  the  churches  where  such  minis- 
ters preach  deserted  by  more  than  half  their  people,  and  the 
res^&Uen  ieat  asleep.  Are  our  readers  acquainted,  however, 
with  the  case  of  men  of  even  this  stamp  awakened  in  the 
middle  of  their  indifierence  to  a  peivading  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  one  thing  needfull — of  men  of  ordinary  powers 
who  preached  inefficiently  for  years,  and  then  became  con- 
verts to  the  truth  1  We  are  acquainted  with  cases  of  this 
kind ;  we  are  convinced,  too,  that  there  are  few  districts  in 
Scotland  in  which  our  readers  have  not  either  known  or  heard 
of  such,  and  have  not  been  struck,  like  ourselves,  by  the  de- 
gree of  popular  talent  which  the  change  seemed  at  once  to 
communicate.  No  doubt  a  great  deal  must  have  depended, 
as  it  always  does  in  such  cases,  on  the  new  tone  of  earnest- 
ness imparted  to  the  preacher.  Men  who  vnsk  to  affect 
others  must  first  be  affected  themselves.  Much  must  have 
depended,  too,  on  the  whole  mind  being  brought  into  play, 
— ^not  the  intellectual  part  merely,  but  the  affections  and  the 
sentiments  aba  The  grand  difference,  however,  must  have 
consisted  in  the  newly-acquired  anxiety  to  communicate  the 
revealed  truths  of  God,  instead  of  the  mere  cogitations  of  the 
speaker.  The  change  substituted  the  scheme  of  salvation  in 
all  its  infinite  wisdom,  for  the  jejtme  reflections  and  tame 
inefficient  morali2dngs  of  an  ordinary  man.  Boston  and  Wil- 
Hson  were  by  no  means  superior  men  to  Blair  and  Logan, 
and  certainly  fiur  inferior  writers :  why  are  they  in  such  high 
repute  among  the  people  of  Scotland,  and  the  others  left  to 
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the  admiration  of  Moderate  ministers  and  their  supporters  ? 
Simply  from  their  being  what  the  more  fashionable  divines 
were  not, — &ithful  interpreters  of  the  mind  of  God. 

Hence  one  of  the  most  gratifying  circumstances  connected 
with  the  popularity  of  the  dominant  party.  It  is  not  a  popu- 
larity unworthily  acquired.  It  does  not  even  result  from 
the  gratitude  of  the  people  for  important  service  rendered 
to  tliem  in  the  past,  though  this,  no  doubt,  has  its  influence. 
It  arises  chiefly  fr^m  the  nice  adaptation  which  exists  between 
the  popular  mind  and  the  tniths  of  revelation,  and  the  natu- 
ral attachment  which  obtains  between  the  faithful  preacher 
and  his  flock.  And  hence,  too,  the  importance  of  what  we 
may  term  the  Shibboleth  of  the  party,  "rejection  without 
reasons,"  and  the  dreaded  abhorrence  with  which  the  Moderate 
section  regard  it  They  have  translated  the  phrase  aright 
in  its  bearing  on  themselves,  and  And  that  it  embodies  exactly 
the  same  meaning  with  the  handwriting  on  the  wall — Aprii 
25,  1840. 


THE  EAKL  OF  ABERDEEN'S  BILL. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  brought  forward,  on  Tuesday  last,  his 
long  expected  bill  on  the  Church  question.  Cowper  tells  us 
of  men  who  "  do  nothing  with  a  deal  of  skill"  His  Lord- 
ship has  been  doing  nearly  as  much  without  the  skill  He 
proposes  to  re-enact  an  already  existing  law,  which  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  suffered  to  fisill  into  desuetude,  and  to  do  for 
the  Church  what  he  confesses  the  Church,  in  even  her  pre- 
sent circumstances,  can  do  for  herself  In  one  important  re- 
spect, however,  the  proposed  measure  is  better  than  if  it  had 
not  been  so  bad.     It  wiD,  no  doubt,  satisfy  Dr  Cook  and  his 
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fiiends,  for  it  does  not  contain  a  single  clause  which  might 
not  have  emanated  from  the  Doctor  himself.  Dr  Muir  would 
perhaps  have  framed  a  somewhat  more  liberal  measure,  though 
he,  too,  will  soon  be  able  to  accommodate  himself  to  its  pe- 
culiarities, just  as  he  learned  to  accommodate  himself  to  the 
policy  of  Dr  Cook.  But  no  individual  who  voted  with  Dr 
Chalmers  can  consistently  acquiesce  in  the  bill  introduced  by 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  It  wiU  satisfy  all  the  friends  of  un- 
restricted patronage  and  the  old  system,  but  it  will  not  have 
the  effect  of  dividing  the  friends  of  a  still  older  and  immensely 
better  system.  It  will  satisfy  the  class  who  never  yet  satis- 
fied the  people ;  but  the  people  and  their  friends  it  will  not 
satisfy,  nor  will  it  have  the  efiGsct^  we  trusty  of  breaking  down 
the  majorities  of  the  latter. 

"  The  people  have  at  present  the  rights"  says  the  Dean  of 
Faculty,  in  his  pamphlet, — "  and  that  they  should  have  it  is 
most  fittings — of  submitting  eveiy  ground  of  objection,  of 
whatever  kind,  which  they  may  entertain  against  the  indivi- 
dual, to  the  clergymen  of  the  Presbytery. "  The  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen, in  his  outline  of  the  proposed  bill,  says  nearly  the  same 
thing,  only  he  says  it  in  more  words.  The  patron  presents 
to  the  vacant  parish;  and  the  licentiate,  his  choice,  af^pears 
before  the  Presbytery,  who  appoint  him  to  preach  in  the  parish 
church  to  the  peopla  The  people  then  meet;  and  if  the  re- 
gular communicants  have  objections  to  ui^e  of  any  kind,  the 
Presbytery  receive  these,  either  in  writing  or  otherwise.  They 
next  sit  and  decide  upon  themu  If  they  are  held  to  be  in- 
suffioient^  the  settlement  proceeds,  and  the  presentee  is  in- 
truded upon  the  people ;  but  if  the  Presbytery  deem  them 
of  sufficient  force,  he  is  set  aside,  and  the  patron  presents 
another.  And  such  are  the  main  provisions  of  the  bill  in^ 
troduced  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  What  measure  of  pro^ 
tection  does  it  furnish  which  did  not  exist  under  the  old 
system  t      It  adds,  perhaps,  in  some  slight  degree,  to  the 
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power  of  our  Church  courts ;  and  yet  that  power  was  cer- 
tainly very  considerable  befora  We  find  it  stated  by  the 
Dean  of  Faculty,  that  he  is  aware  of  no  limit  either  to  the 
nature  of  the  inquiries,  or  to  the  strictness  of  the  examina- 
tions, to  which  Presbyteries  may  subject  licentiates.  The 
Church  may  reject^  he  asserts,  on  any  ground  whatever  :  it 
has  unlimited  authority  to  set  aside, — ^unlimited  authority  to 
choose.  Now,  if  this  view  of  the  matter  be  correct^  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen,  as  we  have  said,  is  merely  re-enacting  an  ex- 
isting law  ;  he  is  virtually  doing  nothing,  and  doing  it  at  a 
considerable  expense.  But  granting  that  it  is  not  strictly 
correct, — granting  that  some  little  additional  power  is  con- 
ferred on  our  Church  courts, — ^what  are  the  Presbyterian 
people  of  Scotland  to  gain  in  consequence  ?  What  benefits 
did  they  derive  fix)m  the  power  vested  in  our  Church  courts 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century,  or  in  what  d^ree 
would  they  have  profited  had  that  power  been  rendered  a 
very  little  greater  ?  It  was  a  power  in  almost  every  instance 
employed  either  against  themselves  or  against  the  true  types 
and  representatives  of  the  original  Church, — ^the  pious  and 
devoted  ministers  whom  they  most  loved  and  honoured  Po- 
pular privileges  are  essentially  different  things  from  powers 
conferred  on  Church  courts  ;  and  we  would  just  request  our 
readers  to  mark  how  ready  the  very  men  who  are  most  for- 
ward in  calumniating  our  better  ministers,  and  in  raising 
against  them  the  cry  of  clerical  ambition  and  clerical  usurpa- 
tion, are  to  extend  to  them,  notwithstanding,  those  very  powers 
which  they  unjustly  accuse  them  of  coveting^  and  how  sedu- 
lously they  would  withhold  every  shadow  of  popular  privilege. 
They  profess  to  dread  the  encroachments  of  the  clergy,  but 
it  is  only  to  conceal  how  bitterly  they  dislike  all  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  people. 

It  is  scarce  necessary  to  pass  over  the  various  statements 
of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.    He  quotes  the  First  Book  of  Dis- 
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cipline  after  exactly  the  same  fashion  as  Messrs  Paul  and 
Pirie,  and  proves,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  Peers,  that  the 
scheme  of  planting  vacant  parishes  laid  down  by  Knox, — a 
scheme  of  free  election,  be  it  remembered, — was  less  popular 
than  the  one  embodied  in  the  veto  act.  The  Upper  House 
was,  of  course,  no  place  in  which  his  Lordship  had  any  chance 
of  being  set  right  on  the  point  To  the  theology  of  the 
question  there  is  no  reference :  the  seven  suspended  minis- 
ters are  respectable  ;  nor  do  legislators  like  his  Lordship 
often  look  higher.  Men  who  are  too  virtuous  to  be  punished 
as  immoral  are  quite  suited  to  teach  religious  truth;  and  to 
urge  that  there  is  a  very  opposite  doctrine  in  the  Bible  would 
of  course  be  fanatical  And  yet  it  does  seem  but  common 
sense  to  draw  a  distinction  between  negative  and  positive 
character ;  nor  does  it  appear  very  absurd  to  assert^  that  men 
amenable  to  no  law  may  be  totally  devoid  of  religion.  Let  us 
suppose  his  Lordship's  bill  in  its  present  form  enacted  into 
statute,  and  acquiesced  in  by  a  majority  of  the  Church. 
What  would  be  the  probable,  nay,  the  inevitable,  conse- 
quences 1  The  Presbyterian  people  of  the  country  have  been 
thoroughly  aroused  on  the  agitated  question,  and  aroused  as 
a  body.  At  no  time  were  they  indifTerent  to  the  principle 
which  it  involves,  and  very  keenly  could  they  feel,  and  very 
promptly  could  they  act  upon  it  In  what  cases  have  the 
military  beeu  employed  against  the  peasantry  of  Scotland 
since  the  rebellion  of  1745,  except  in  cases  of  forced  settle- 
ments 1  Or  in  what  other  cases  have  handfuls  of  poor  labour- 
ing men  extended  their  hours  of  labour,  and  lived  still  more 
hardly  than  before,  that  they  might  raise  their  fiflies  and  hun- 
dreds of  pounds, — at  first,  to  contend  hopelessly  in  our  courts 
of  law  against  the  intrusion  of  ministers  whom  in  their  con< 
science  they  believed  not  suited  to  edify  them ;  and  latterly, 
to  build  chapels  for  themselves,  and  support  clergymen  of 
their  own  choosing,  to  whose  ministrations  they  could  trust  I 
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Never  did  they  cease  to  feel  ou  the  subject;  but  hitherto  they 
have  been  aroused  to  act  or  resist  merely  in  detail, — aroused 
by  parishes  at  a  time :  they  are  now  aroused  in  a  body ; 
and  tremendous  will  be  the  revulsion  of  feeling  if  they  find 
they  have  been  deceived,  and  see  the  ministers  in  whom  they 
trusted  deserting  them.  "We  would  say  to  our  clergymen, 
therefore,  only  give  up  the  true  non-intrusion  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  veto  act,  and  you  will  soon  find  how  &ital  an 
error  it  was  ever  to  have  agitated  them.  Had  you  contented 
yourselves  with  the  provisions  of  the  old  system,  and  suffered 
Dr  Cook  or  Dr  Muir  to  direct  your  qouncils,  you  might  pro- 
bably have  continued  to  exist  as  an  Establishment  for  thirty 
years :  retreat  from  the  advanced  position  which  you  have 
taken  up,  and  you  will  be  down  in  one  third  of  the  time. 
You  will  find  in  the  supposed  case  the  descent  of  a  falling 
Church  regulated  by  the  laws  which  accelerate  the  descent  of 
other  falling  bodies,  and  fearfully  increasing  its  rapidity  in 
the  succeeding  periods ;  nor  will  the  Earl  of  A^berdeen  be 
able  to  protect  or  support  you.  He  will  be  wholly  unable  to 
protect  or  support  himself  Yield  to  his  counsels,  and  timo- 
rously retreat, — ^give  up  the  cause  of  the  people, — and  j/ou  will 
go  down  first,  and  he  will  follow  you.  Continue  to  occupy 
the  Thermopylffi  in  which  you  have  taken  up  your  position, 
and  both  may  be  saved.  Your  place  is  not  a  new  one  to  the 
venerated  ministers  and  elders  of  the  much-loved  Church  of 
our  fethers ;  but  never,  perhaps,  at  any  period  did  so  much 
depend  on  their  decision  as  now  depends  on  your& 

Supposing,  however,  that  there  should  be  no  revulsion  of 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people, — ^supposing  that  they  should 
at  once  sit  down  under  the  disappointment  as  quietly  and 
passively  as  if  all  their  present  excitement  was  merely  nimu- 
lated, — ^how  would  Lord  Aberdeen's  measure  operate  in  their 
behalf)  We  all  know  the  kind  of  acquirements  which  enabled 
the  intrusionists  of  the  last  and  the  present  century  to  pass 
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througbi  the  sort  of  vestibule  formed  by  Presbyteries,  into  tli© 
body  of  the  Church  :  a  little  tolerable  Latin,  and  a  little 
somewhat  less  tolerable  Greek;  the  general  smattering  of 
learning  "which  enables  clever  young  men  to  write  indifferent 
sense  in  middling  bad  English,  and  justifies  their  high  opinion 
of  themselves ;  and,  withal,  that  acquaintance  with  theology 
which  implies  a  sort  of  half-knowledge  of  doctiines  which 
they  do  not  like,  and  which  they  cannot  understand  ;  add 
to  all  this  a  degree  of  character  which  no  police  court  in  the 
kingdom  would  be  able  to  impugn,  and  we  have  before  us 
the  qualifications  of  an  accomplished  licentiate  prepared  for 
ordination,  an  ornament  to  his  order,  and  fitted,  according  to 
the  estimate  of  Moderate  Presbyteries,  to  carry  away  the  palm 
from  Horsley.  The  people  could  neither  love  nor  respect 
such  a  man,  and  by  the  more  seriovis  among  them  the  less 
would  he  be  loved  and  respected.  Who  that  truly  believes 
in  the  New  Testament  can  think  without  concern  of  such  a 
clergyman  in  connection  with  a  parishioner  anxiously  awak- 
ened to  inquire,  with  the  jailor,  "  What  shall  I  do  to  be 
saved  1 " — or  without  horror  of  him,  associated  with  terrors 
awakened  on  a  death-bed, — ^terrors  regarding  a  future  state 
of  being,  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  and  for  which  he  care& 
as  little  ?  He  is  presented,  however,  by  the  patron ;  and  these 
feelings  on  the  part  of  the  people,  through  which  he  is  ren- 
dered unacceptable  to  them,  are  not  permitted,  by  his  Lord- 
ship's provision,  to  weigh  as  anything.  There  is  not  a  more 
definite  assertion  in  his  whole  speech  than  that  the  mere  un- 
acceptableness  of  a  presentee  should  be  held  no  disqualifica- 
tion. The  people  must  render  their  reasons.  To  a£5rm  that 
in  their  consciences  they  believe  the  presentee  unsuited  to 
edify  them,  is  not  stating  a  reason, — ^it  is  merely  expressing 
a  belief — ^merely  emitting  such  a  declaration  as  the  one  re- 
quired by  the  veto  act.  But,  even  permitting  it  to  stand  aa 
a  reason,  what  weight  would  the  suspended  ministers  of  Strath- 
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bogie  attach  to  it  if  urged  by  the  parishioners  (^  Mamoch 
against  Mr  Edwards  1  or  into  what  else  would  it  resolve  itself 
if  carried  before  the  higher  courts,  than  into  mere  unaccept- 
ableness  f  The  "  sheep  know  the  voice  of  the  good  shepherd, 
and  him  they  follow ;"  but  they  will  not  follow  a  stranger. 
Why )  Because,  believing  him  to  be  a  stranger,  he  is  unac- 
ceptable to  them.  Even  supposing  our  Church  Courts  dis- 
posed at  the  present  time  to  receive  as  legitimate  almost  any 
objections,  and  to  act  upon  them,  what  guarantee  have  the 
people  that  this  spirit  is  to  continue  1  "Good  is  ever  strongest 
at  its  b^inning,"  says  Bacon ;  "  evil  ever  strongest  in  con- 
tinuance.** The  one  exists  only  through  unceasing  effort ; 
the  other  gathers  strength  and  grows  up  of  itself  We  re- 
mark, &rther,  that  we  could  not  think  very  highly  of  even  the 
honesty  of  men  who,  when  deciding  cases  on  unconfessed  and 
disallowed  grounds,  could  yet  hypocritically  urge  that  they 
decided  them  on  grounds  of  an  entirely  different  kind.  If 
unacceptableness  is  not  to  be  recognised  as  a  legitimate  cause 
of  rejection,  we  would  ill  like  to  see  it  made  an  actual  cause, 
and  some  unsolid  and  paltry  shadow  of  objection  employed 
to  screen  it,  meanwhile,  as  a  sort  of  stalking-horse.  Let  the 
Church  of  Scotland  walk  in  unsullied  integrity,  as  becomes 
her  character, — ^her  motives  and  her  actions  alike  open  to 
the  eye  of  day. 

No  one  could  have  anticipated,  when  she  took  up  her  pre- 
sent position,  the  length  to  which  matters  were  to  be  carried 
against  her.  Doubts  were  perhaps  entertained  whether  her 
hold  of  the  secularities  might  not  possibly  be  loosened  by  an 
enforcement  of  the  principle  of  the  veto  ;  but  could  even  the 
shrewdest  have  imagined  that  she  was  to  be  inhibited  from 
preaching  the  gospel  1  It  was  perhaps  deemed  possible  that 
the  civil  power  might  attempt  pouncing  on  her  temporalities, 
but  it  was  not  deemed  possible  that  the  civil  power  would 
attempt  jostling  her  aside  from  her  own  proper  place  among 
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things  spiritoaL  She  has  been  exposed  to  unlooked-for 
trouble.  The  tempest  has  been  unexpectedly  severe  ;  and 
mariners  are  sometimes  content  in  such  circumstances  to  re- 
turn for  shelter  to  the  port  which  they  have  quitted.  But 
what  might  be  safety  to  them  would  be  destruction  to  her. 
The  heavily  freighted  and  labouring  vessel  of  the  Church 
must  not  return.  There  is  security  in  the  haven  to  which 
she  is  bound.  On  the  open  sea,  too,  there  is  comparative 
safety,  let  the  storm  rage  as  it  may ;  but  inevitable  shipwreck 
awaits  her  if  she  turn  her  prow  towards  the  shore  which  she 
has  left.— ifay  9,  1840. 


THE  SCOTCH  PEOPLE  AND  THE  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. 

The  people  of  Scotland  have  had  many  compliments  paid 
them, — some  on  the  score  of  intelligence,  some  on  the  score 
of  conduct;  and  that  portion  of  them  on  whom,  according  to 
Wordsworth,  "  the  Church  has  laid  the  strong  hand  of  her 
purity,"  has  been  ever  held  to  comprise,  in  the  true,  not  the 
aristocratic  sense  of  the  term,  their  "  better  classe&"  The 
numerous  body  of  whom  the  Cottar  of  Bums  and  the  Ped- 
lar of  "  The  Excursion"  may  be  regarded  as  samples  and 
specimens,  are  invariably  to  be  found  in  communion  with 
either  the  Established  Church,  or  some  one  or  other  of  the 
several  branches  of  Evangelical  Dissenters  which  have  sprung 
from  her.  Who  ever  heard  of  an  intelligent  Scotch  Papist 
rising  from  among  the  people  )  or  where  are  even  the  Bumses 
and  Tannahills  that  represent  the  Scottish  peasants  and  arti- 
zans  of  Episcopacy  1  The  national  type  is  decidedly  Pres- 
byterian in  its  intelligence,  and  still  more  decidedly  so  in  its 
worth  and  its  religion ;  and  if  we  but  strike  off  the  Presby- 
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terian  catechumens  and  communicants  of  the  country  fix)m 
the  general  mass, — the  men  either  in  full  communion  with 
the  Church  or  her  auxiliaries,  or  in  the  course  of  prepara- 
tion for  such  an  union, — we  leave  behind  merely  a  caput 
mortuum  of  inert  ignorance  and  superstition,  or  of  fierce  and 
reckless,  and,  in  most  instances,  quite  as  ignorant  infidelity. 
The  class  to  which  the  Cfhurch  is  at  present  struggling  to 
extend  those  privileges  which  so  many  of  her  saints  and 
martyrs  contended  to  secure  to  them  includes,  in  at  least  the 
proportion  of  nineteen-twentieths,  the  worth,  the  religion, 
and  the  intelligence  of  the  country. 

On  an  -estimate  such  as  this  have  the  non-intrusionists  of 
the  Church  founded  the  measure  for  the  integrity  of  which 
they  are  now  called  to  sufier  and  resist  Were  the  estimate 
diflferent,  the  measure  would  also  be  different  Cases  may 
easily  be  imagined  in  which  the  popular  voice  would  be  a  very 
improper  element  in  the  choice  or  rejection  of  a  Christian 
minister.  An  entire  people  may  sink  into  infidelity,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  French  people  during  the  first  Revolution ; 
or  they  may  lie  sunk  in  a  state  of  gross  and  savage  paganism, 
as  is  the  case  at  present  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  New  Zealand.  Consult  the  choice  of  the  one  class, 
— ^the  more  civilized  one, — ^regarding  religion  or  its  teachers, 
and  they  trick  out  for  themselves  a  painted  prostitute  in  the 
spangled  gauds  of  the  opera-house,  and,  after  dignifying  her 
with  the  name  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  they  prostrate  them- 
selves before  her  in  simulated  worship ;  or,  more  fantastic 
and  more  horrid  still,  they  exhume  the  mouldering  remains 
of  the  perished  apostles  of  infidelity,  and  burn  incense  before 
the  insensate  and  ghastly  skulls.  Consult  the  choice  of  the 
other  class,  and  they  seek  out  for  themselves  their  native 
priests  to  assist  them  in  their  human  sacrifices.  In  both 
these  instances  Christianity  is  compelled  to  act  on  a  different 
principle, — the  principle  on  which  the  Apostles  acted, — ^not 
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within  the  Church,  but  in  their  efforts  to  extend  the  Church. 
The  missionary  principle  is  the  only  one  which  applies  to  the 
exigencies  of  such  cases,  and  the  people  are  not  asked  to 
choose  their  teachers,  but  entreated  to  listen  to  the  teachers 
which  have  been  sent  to  them.  It  is  only  when  a  Christian 
body  have  been  formed  into  a  Church,  as  was  the  case  when 
Knox  drew  up  his  First  Book  of  Discipline,  that  the  prin- 
ciple now  contended  for  can  come  into  operation  ;  and  it  is 
in  the  well-founded  belief  that  our  parochial  communicants 
form  such  a  body, — ^that  all  of  them  are  members  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland, — that  very  many  of  them  are  members  of 
the  Church  of  Christ, — that  they  have  a  deeper  stake  in  the 
appointment  of  their  ministers  than  ministers  themselves 
can  possibly  possess  in  their  collective  character, — that  it  is 
a  duty  demanded  of  them  individually  to  "  try  the  spirits, 
whether  they  be  of  God," — that  to  this  solemn  injunction 
they  are  qualified  to  conform  by  EUm  who  lias  laid  it  upon 
them, — it  is,  we  assert,  in  this  belief  that  our  Church  courts 
are  now  struggHng  to  secure  to  the  Chirstian  people  a  direct- 
ing voice  in  the  appointment  of  their  pastors.  If  they  but 
believed,  on  the  contrary,  that  these  very  people  were  "  a 
brute  insensate  herd,"  an  "  irresponsible,  imreasonable"  mob, 
they  would  never  once  think  of  introducing  among  them 
such  a  principla  They  contend  for  their  privileges,  as  those 
of  a  Christian  people  in  full  communion  with  a  Christian 
Church. 

To  the  great  bulk  of  our  readers  all  this  will  seem  suffi- 
ciently plain  and  obvious.  They  have  all  heard,  and  many 
of  them  have  known  from  experience,  of  the  general  intelli- 
gence of  the  Presbyterian  people  of  Scotland.  Barely  do 
very  superior  men  rise  from  among  very  ignorant  masses.  It 
was  a  Scotch  ploughman  that  described  the  "  Cottar's  Satur- 
day night;"  it  was  a  Scotch  shepherd  that  produced  the 
"  Queen's  Wake  f  it  was  a  Scotch  stone-cutter  that  wrote 
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the  ''lives  of  the  British  Painters,  Sculptors^  and  Archi- 
tects ;*'  it  was  a  Scotch  weaver  that  bequeathed  to  America 
its  '*  Omitholog7 ;"  it  was  a  Scotch  mechanician  who  in- 
vented the  steam-engine ;  it  was  a  Scotch  herdboy  who  first 
explored  the  hitherto  misunderstood  phenomena  of  the  phases 
of  the  moon  ;  it  was  a  Scotch  mason  who  planned  the  great 
Caledonian  Canal,  and  threw  the  bridge  over  the  MenaL 
Now,  from  no  "  brute-herd"  could  such  men  have  arisen : 
the  classes  that  look  down  upon  the  people  as  irrational  have 
not  yet  produced  better  samplea  Our  readers  are  also  aware 
of  the  religious  character  of  our  better  Presbyterian  people. 
They  are  aware,  too,  that  though  Milton  rightly  describes 
hypocrisy  as  the  "  vice  which  walks  unseen,"  it  is  not  the 
less  true  that  there  is  a  religious  sympathy  which  draws  the 
good  together,  and  through  whose  revulsions  and  antipathies 
unconverted  and  secular-minded  men  are  very  soon  discovered 
to  be  such.  Th^y  are  aware,  in  shorty  that  pious  laymen  are 
as  thoroughly  qualified  to  choose  out  for  themselves  pious, 
religious  teachers,  or  to  detect  those  who  are  not  so,  as  the 
general  imperfection  and  infirmity  of  judgment  which  ding 
to  our  fallen  nature,  and  which  insinuate  their  mixture  of 
error  into  all  human  a£&.irs,  allow  us  to  predicate  of  qualifi- 
cation in  any  case. — May  20,  1840. 


MODERATISM  POPULAB,  WHEEE  AND  WHY. 

There  is  a  smart  paragraph  taking  the  round  of  our  Scotch 
newspapers,  descriptive  of  a  recent  settlement  in  a  northern 
parisL  A  vacancy  occurred  through  the  death  of  the  in- 
cumbent, and  the  parishioners  were  presented  by  the  patron 
with  a  leet  of  four,  two  of  whom  were  Moderates^  and  two  of 
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the  oi^>06ite  party.  Means,  it  is  stated,  were  taken  by  some 
of  the  Mends  of  the  latter  to  influence  their  choice  :  the  Mo* 
derates  were  men  of  a  genial  temperament,  and  the  people 
were  told  so.  One  of  them,  it  was  urged,  was  fond  of  fid- 
dling , — "  He  will  be  the  more  useful  at  weddings,"  said  the 
people.  Nor  has  he  any  abhorrence,  it  was  added,  of  whisky 
punch ; — "  Nor  we  either,"  said  tbe  people ;  "  we  will  go  all 
the  oftener  to  see  him."  In  shorty  Moderatism  triumphed 
on  the  principle  alluded  to  by  the  poet^  that  *'  laymen  have 
leave  to  dance  if  parsons  play."  The  "  fiddling  priest"  was 
preferred  by  a  sweeping  majority;  and  the  fact  is  adduced  by 
our  contemporaries,  either  to  show  that  Evangelism  is  strug- 
gling to  emancipate  the  people  to  its  own  hurt,  or  that,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  parishes  choose  welL  We  take  the  stoiy 
as  we  find  it^  with  certainly  no  proof  that  it  is  true,  but  as 
certainly  with  no  suspicion  that  it  is  fidse  ;  for  we  have  seen 
quite  enough  of  Scotland  and  its  people  to  know  that  there 
are  tracts  of  country  in  which  incidents  of  the  same  nature 
might  readily  enough  occur.  We  are  acquainted  with  at  least 
one  district  in  the  £sur  north  in  which  it  had  become  a  popu- 
lar sayings  at  a  time  when  smuggling  was  more  common  than 
it  is  at  present^  ''  Give  us  but  a  good-natured  exciseman,  and 
it  matters  little  whether  you  give  us  a  minister  or  no." 

One  of  the  great  evils  of  Moderatism  is  its  tendency  to  ex- 
tirpate religion  altogether.  It  is  no  doubt  a  bad  state  of 
matters  when  dissent  is  rendered  inevitable  in  a  religious 
parish  by  the  tyranny  of  a  forced  settlement ;  and  it  is  surely 
grievous  to  see  the  better  people  of  the  Church  forced  reluc- 
tantly, by  congregations  at  a  time,  beyond  her  pale.  But 
there  may  be  a  much  worse  state  of  matters  than  this.  It  is 
better  that  there  should  be  religion  in  a  parish,  however 
harshly  or  cruelly  it  may  be  dealt  with,  than  that  there  should 
be  none ;  and  there  are  parishes  in  Scotland,  though  the  num- 
ber fortunately  is  not  great,  where,  throuj;h  the  indifference 
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axid  the  ixraligiou  of  the  peoiJe,  there  can  be  tio  foroed  eet- 
UementB  and  no  dissent  We  resided  for  some  ^me  in  a 
pariah  of  this  character  about  sixteen  years  aga  It  lies  to 
the  soath  of  Edinbax]g^;  and  the  parishioners^  who  were  nn- 
meroos  at  the  time,  were  divided,  by  the  accamnlation  of 
capital  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  the  preYsdenoe  of  the  hirge 
farm  system,  into  two  extreme  classes, — a  class  on  the  low 
level  of  the  common  labourer,  which  constituted  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population ;  and  a  lass,  comprising  some  thirty 
or  forty  individuals  and  their  families,  who  occupied  a  place 
in  society  rather  higher  than  the  middle  ona  Moderatism 
had  been  entrenched  in  the  parish  pulpit  for  well-nigh  a  oen- 
tuiy,  and  Moderatism  in  its  most  respectable  form.  It  had 
neither  lived  grossly  nor  tauglit  heresy.  It  had  done  no 
mischief — ^it  had  merely  done  nothing ;  and,  instead  of  per> 
verting^  it  had  only  suppressed,  the  truth.  The  incumbent^ 
at  the  period  to  which  we  refer,  was  an  indolent,  elderly,  re^ 
spectable  man,  rather  dull  than  otherwise^  who,  having  la- 
boured in  his  youth,  had  a  sermon  for  eveiy  Sabbath  in  the 
year,  and  a  few  additional,  and  who  very  properiy  asserted 
in  them  all,  and  challenged  scrutiny,  that  it  was  well  to  be 
virtuous,  and  not  so  well  to  be  vicious,  and  that  fimaticism 
was  a  sore  eviL  The  upper  class  deemed  him  a  sensible  man, 
and  heard  his  one  sermon  once  a  week ;  the  lower  had  ceased 
attending  Church  altogether ;  and  in  scarce  any  other  dis- 
trict of  Scotland  have  we  found  a  less  intelligent  or  a  more 
irreligious  people.  The  respectable  among  them — ^for  there 
are  differences  among  all  classes — ^passed  the  greater  half  of 
the  Sabbath  in  their  beds,  rose  to  dinner,  and,  if  the  evening 
was  fine,  went  sauntering  about  the  fields ;  with  the  less  re- 
spectable, Sabbath  was  a  day  of  drunkenness  and  dissipation. 
It  was  impossible  that  a  forced  settlement  could  have  taken 
place  in  the  parish  :  there  was  not  religion  enough  in  it  to 
suggest  objections  or  nourish  dissent      The  people  would 
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have  well-nigli  as  soon  ihouglit  of  challenging  the  light  of  one 
of  their  proprietors  to  his  lands  as  the  right  of  a  presentee  to 
his  glebe  and  stipend ;  and  had  tiieir  choice  been  consulted 
in  his  nomination,  a  torn  for  fiddling  and  good  fellowship 
would  have  been  powerful  recommendations.  It  affords  us 
much  pleasure  to  add,  that  a  different  state  of  matters  is  be- 
ginning to  obtain  in  this  forlorn  parish  from  what  obtained 
in  it  sixteen  years  ago  ;  there  is  less  inmioralitj  and  less  ig- 
norance and  apathy,  and  the  poor  people  have  learned  to  rise 
earlier  on  Sabbath,  and  to  attend  ChurcL  The  old  and 
highly  respectable  Moderate,  after  drawling  through  his  lajst 
discourse,  was  succeeded  by  a  clergyman  who  preaches  Jesus 
Christ  and  him  crucified ;  aikl  the  class  to  whom  the  gospel 
was  preached  of  old  have  gone  to  hear  him.  There  could  be 
such  a  thing  as  a  forced  settlement  in  the  parish  now,  and  a 
Secession  chapel  as  a  consequence.  * 

The  apathy  and  indifference  to  religion  which  obtain  in 
only  a  few  districts  in  Scodand  are  -very  eztenriyely  spread 
oyer  the  sister  kingdom,  and  dissent,  in  consequence,  does  not 
very  often  originate  in  the  Church  from  what  we  may  term 
an  intenud  principle.  The  hereditary  Dissenter,  fixed  in  one 
locality,  withdraws  occasionally  a  few  individuals  from  out 
the  inert  mass,  or,  as  in  the  days  of  Whitefield  and  Wesley, 
the  itinerating  Dissenter  succeeds  in  founding,  though  rarely, 
a  meeting-house  among  them  on  the  missionary  principle 
We  have  been  informed,  however,  by  a  person  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  subject^  that  the  main,  though,  as  we 
have  said,  a  not  very  active  cause  of  dissent  in  England  (for 
there  are  at  present  no  very  active  causes  in  operation)  origi- 
nates within,  not  without,  the  pale  of  the  Church,  and  in  ex« 
actly  the  same  way  in  which,  as  we  have  shofm,  it  sometimes 
originates  in  Scotland.  An  evangelical  Churchman  of  the 
Soott  or  Newton  stamp  is  appointed  to  a  charge ;  the  inert 
are  aroused  by  those  powerfully  impressive  doctrines 
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of  the  gospel,  fitted  by  Deity  himself  to  agitate  and  awaken, 
and  which,  through  the  accompanjiBg  inflaence  of  the  Spirit, 
render  men  wise  unto  salvation ;  a  church-going  and  religious 
people  are  trained  up  under  his  ministry;  and,  after  perform- 
ing his  work  of  usefulness,  he  is  summoned  to  his  reward,  and 
passes  away.  A  stranger  succeeds  him,  whose  voice  the  sheep 
do  not  know,  and  whom  therefore  they  will  not  follow, — 
perhaps,  according  to  Oowper,  '^  a  cassocked  huntsman  and 
a  fiddling  priest," — at  least  a  person  who,  like  our  old  pastor 
in  the  southern  parish,  neither  knows  the  gospel  nor  cares 
for  it,  and  who  tells  his  poor  hearers  that  it  is  good  to  be 
good,  and  bad  to  be  bad,  and  wise  to  eschew  fenaticisnu  Dis- 
sent is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  such  an  appointment  in 
such  a  parish ;  but  who  does  not  see  that  the  cause  is  a  mixed 
one,  and  that  the  Evangelism  of  the  one  preacher  has  as  cer- 
tainly led  to  it  as  the  Moderatism  of  the  other  f  Puseybm 
contends  for  what  it  terms  the  apostolic  succession ;  and,  as 
the  question  is  mixed  up  with  religion,  men  of  sense  try  to 
avoid  smiling  at  its  amazing  absurdity,  except  when  they  are 
not  seen ;  but  there  is  a  real  apostolic  succession  to  which  it 
is  well  to  attend,  and  the  neglect  of  which  is  injurious  to  the 
Church  of  England  now,  and  has  inflicted  incalculable  injury 
on  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  past  The  true  apostolic 
succession  was  kept  up  when  Thomas  Scott  succeeded  John 
Newton ;  but  it  would  have  been  woefully  broken  had  he  been 
succeeded  by  the  Bev.  Titus  Gates  or  the  Rev.  Dr  Dodd ; 
nor  would  the  imposition  of  the  Bishop's  hands  have  mended 
the  matter  in  the  least  Is  our  own  Church  in  no  danger 
of  breaking  the  apostolic  succession  in  a  certain  district, 
should  the  ministrations  of  the  Commission's  ministers  come 
to  be  superseded  there  ?  The  people  two  years  ago  might 
have  chosen  a  minister  for  his  skill  in  fiddling  but  they  would 
choose  and  reject  on  very  different  principles  now. 

There  is  a  sufficiently  obvious  inference  which  we  draw 
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from  the  &ct  fumislied  us  by  our  contemporaries.  The  best 
argument  against  slavery  is  deduced  from  the  degradation  of 
eharacter  which  slaveiy  induces.  It  brutalizes  those  whom 
it  oppresses,  and  renders  them  unfit  for  liberty ;  but,  so  &r 
from  seeking  for  its  apology  in  the  abuses  of  slavery,  and  so 
far  from  arguing  that  it  should  be  tolerated  or  maintained 
because  it  is  so  execrable  as  to  affect  not  only  the  physical,  but 
also  the  mental  condition  of  men,  we  contend  that  it  is  those 
very  abuses,  and  those  most  mischievous  effects,  which  render 
it  so  intolerable  Did  it  affect  only  the  bodies  of  the  unfor- 
tunates subjected  to  it,  the  abolitionist  would  be  less  the  bene- 
factor of  his  species,  and  more  on  a  level  with  the  class  whose 
benevolent  exertions  are  restricted  to  the  prevention  of  mere 
animal  suffering.  Now,  it  is  with  Moderatism  as  with  slavery : 
the  one  first  treats  men  as  if  they  were  unfit  for  liberty,  and 
then  renders  them  in  reality  unfit  for  it;  the  other  first 
treats  them  as  if  they  were  unfit  to  exercise  any  influence  in 
the  appointment  of  their  spiritual  teachers,  and  then  renders 
them  unfit  for  it,  by  weaning  out  the  religious  feeling  from 
among  them,  and  the  knowledge  of  religious  trutL  But 
where,  in  either  case,  does  the  remedy  lie  ?  In  destroying 
the  power  of  the  slave-holder,  and  emancipating  the  slave ; — 
in  removing  the  prop  on  which  Moderatism  has  leant,  and 
without  which  it  must  ultimately  fall  In  the  one  case  we 
emancipate  a  slave  unfit  for  freedom  :  yes,  but  he  wiU  never 
be  fitted  for  it  in  slavery  :  set  him  free,  and,  as  happened  to 
the  king  of  Babylon  of  old,  the  beast^s  heart  will  leave  him, 
and  the  heart  of  the  man  return.  In  the  other  case  we  ex- 
tend a  privilege  to  people,  some  of  whom  are  unfitted  to  exer- 
cise it  aright  True, — ^we  are  reminded  of  that  by  the  very 
men  who  rendered  them  unfit ;  but  the  privilege  is  in  very 
bad  hands  already.  An  imrestricted  patronage  gives  ten  in- 
efiicient  Moderates  to  the  Church,  to  darken  the  popular  mind 
and  paralyze  the  popular  judgment,  for  every  one  that  the 
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j>eople  will  give  to  it ;  and  though  a  few  mistakes  wiH  be 
made  in  ihoee  haplen  parishes  in  which  Moderadsm  has  been 
longest  encamped,  the  trath  will  be  gradnallyspreading  around 
them  j  n<Mr  is  it  likelj  that  they  can  long  continue  to  reyerae 
the  miiaole  in  Goshen,  by  remaining  insulated  distiictB  of 
darkness  walled  by  light— Juim  6,  1840. 


THE  EABL  OF  ABEEDEEN  vemu  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
SCOTLAND. 

Thb  Earl  of  Aberdeen  has  determined  to  press  the  seoond 
reading  of  his  bill  The  Church  of  Scotland  has  had  many 
enemies  to  contend  with, — ^the  priest^  the  prelate^  and  the 
dragoon, — ^Moderatism,  Yoluntaiyism,  the  Oourt  of  Session, 
and  the  author  of  an  unreadable  pamphlet  And  yet  it  is 
the  Church  of  Scotland  stilL  We  trust  it  is  also  destined 
to  survive  his  Lordship's  measure.  The  reader  has  heard  of 
an  eagle  "struck  at  and  killed"  by  a  "mousing  owl,"  but 
such  prodigies  do  not  happen  every  day ;  and  we  can  hope 
that  that  Church  of  Christ,  and  the  people,  which  outHved  a 
century  and  a  half  of  fierce  persecution  and  the  bitter  hosti- 
lity of  five  succeeding  monarchs, — ^two  of  them  at  lesst  skilful 
in  playing  on  double  meanings,  and  one  of  them  remarkable 
for  making  long  speeches  and  unreadable  books, — ^may  also 
outlive  the  assaults  of  a  diplomatist  skilful  in  concealing  his 
intentions  by  carefully  selecting  his  words,  and  of  a  special 
pleader,  always  more  successful  in  making  his  addressee  long 
than  his  meaning  plain.  It  will  be  foul  shame  and  didicmour 
to  the  people  of  Scotland  if  they  suffer  the  Church  of  their 
fitthers  to  sink  beneath  men  of  a  lower  grade  than  even  the 
subsidiary  tools  of  the  enemies  and  persecutors  who  airayed 
themselves  against  her  of  old.     Our  ancestors  would  have 
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little  reoked  the  enmity  of  Bothes  and  Mackenzie^  had  not 
the  craft  of  the  one  and  the  sophistry  of  the  other  been  backed 
bj  the  malignant  despotism  of  Charles. 

It  were  well  that  the  Presbyterian  people  of  Scotland 
shoqld  consider  how  deeply  their  interests  are  involved  in 
the  present  struggle.  We  address  ourselves  to  them  as  one 
of  themselves, — simply  as  one  of  the  humbler  people,  come 
out  a  single  st^  in  advance  in  this  quarrel  to  speak  £br  the 
rest  We  say,  therrfore,  both  for  them  and  oursehres,  that 
we  have  no  other  stake  of  equal  importance  and  value  with 
our  stake  in  the  OhurcL  Toryism  in  its  first  element^  and 
regarded  simply  as  feeling;  does  not^  and  cannot^  constitute 
the  politics  of  the  common  people ;  there  are,  alas !  few 
among  them  easy  enough  in  their  present  position  and  cir* 
cumstanoes  to  have  no  desire  of  change ;  and  what  can  be 
more  natural  than  that  men  in  the  lower  walks  of  society 
should  solace  themselves,  amid  obscurity  and  toil,  with  the 
well-grounded  belief — a  belief  sanctioned  alike  by  reason 
and  revelation, — that  they  are  in  no  degree  an  infbrior  race 
of  creatures  to  the  men  set  in  authority  above  them ;  that 
their  minds,  in  many  instances,  are  of  no  lower  order,  and 
that  most  certainly  their  immortal  souls  are  of  no  lower 
value.  And  hence  a  natural  Whiggism,  which  must  ever 
exist  In  the  lower  levels,  whether  the  name  exists  or  no.  We 
are  not  pditical  in  making  the  remark ;  we  speak  with  no 
reference  to  party ;  we  state  merely  a  fact  In  this  Whig- 
gish  feeling  the  politics  of  the  people  have  their  origin.  The 
labouring  man  snatches  at  every  semblance  of  reform^  for  re- 
form prcHuises  to  better  his  condition.  But  the  experience 
of  eight  years  has  shown  how  little  mere  statesmanship  can 
do  fbr  the  massea  The  men  who  laboured  twelve  hours  per 
day  befiore  the  Reform  !K11  passed,  labour  twelve  hours  still ; 
taxation  does  not  pfess  lees  heavily  on  the  poor  now  than  it 
did  then ;  nor  are  the  snffisringB  of  the  oountiy  less^  nor  has 
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its  crime  diminishecL  Goldsmith  was  quite  in  the  right  when 
be  asserted  that  little  of  the  misery  endured  by  mankind  can 
be  cored  by  either  kings  or  laws.  We  would  be  unworthy 
of  freedom  were  we  to  assert  that  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween the  slave  and  the  freeman,  however  sunk  in  poverty 
the  freeman  may  be.  There  is  a  wide  difference.  The  free- 
man may,  and  he  often  does,  toil  harder,  and  he  may,  and  he 
often  does,  endure  more.  We  ourselves  have  toiled  as  hard 
as  any  slave  in  the  colonies,  and  for  well  nigh  as  little, — 
food  and  raiment  But  in  the  midst  of  toil  and  of  poverty 
the  mind  of  the  freeman  grows,  the  intellect  ripens,  and  the 
sentiments  expand;  whereas  the  mind  of  the  slave  shrivels 
and  decays.  It  is  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  better  part 
of  man  that  the  poor  mechanics  and  labourers  of  Scotland 
are  more  advantageously  circumstanced  in  the  present  day 
than  the  vassals  of  Poland  or  the  serfs  of  Bussia.  In  ad- 
dressing ourselves  to  this  class, — ^the  *'  men  of  handicraft 
and  hard  labour," — ^we  say  it  is  incomparably  of  more  ad- 
vantage that  you  should  have  a  voice  in  the  nomination  ot 
your  parish  minister,  than  of  the  men  who  represent  in  Par- 
liament the  districts  to  which  you  belong.  Members  of 
Parliament  can  do  very  little  for  you,  and  you  are  now  be- 
ginning to  discover  that  such  is  the  case  :  ministers,  if  truly 
men  of  God,  can  do  a  great  deal  We  speak  to  the  experience 
of  such  of  our  humbler  countrymen  as  believe  in  sincerity 
the  truths  which  the  Scriptures  reveaL  We  say,  freedom  is 
valuable  to  you,  not  because  you  £ure  better  in  consequence  of 
freedom,  nor  yet  because  you  toil  less  :  such  is  not  the  &ct ; — 
you  do  not  fare  better, — ^you  do  not  toil  less :  it  is  valuable  to 
you  from  the  independence  of  mind  which  it  cherishes.  Sla- 
very has  meannesses  and  vices  inseparable  from  it^  from  which 
vou  are  exempted ;  and  your  circumstances,  though  narrow, 
need  be  accompanied  by  none  of  that  narrowness  of  intellect 
almost  assoeiatied  with  slavery.    And  if  such  be  the  case^ — if 
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your  advantages  be  cbieflj  advantages  of  mind, — sliall  we 
deem  lightly  of  what  relates  to  the  better  portion  of  the  mind, 
and  which  involves  its  concerns  for  eternity  ?  You  are  not 
creatures  of  this  world  only :  the  Qod  who,  in  his  great  ma« 
nificence,  bestowed  upon  you  immortal  souls,  has  revealed 
onto  you  their  priceless  value,  and  the  only  way,  through 
the  blood  of  a  Redeemer,  in  which  your  salvation  can  be  se- 
cured. And  one  of  the  chief  means  which  he  has  appointed  for 
bringing  you  into  that  only  way  is  the  preaching  of  his  Word, 
Of  how  much  importance  is  it,  then,  that  the  Word  be  Mth- 
fully  preached  to  you  I 

Now,  xmder  the  influence  of  the  system  espoused  by  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  which  his  measure  has  been  framed 
to  re-establish,  the  people  need  not  expect  that  the  gospel 
will  be  faithfuUy  preached  to  them.  They  have  but  to  re- 
member the  past)  in  order  to  enable  them  to  judge,  in  this 
respect^  of  the  future :  they  have  but  to  look  at  the  class  of 
cleig3rmen  by  whom  his  Lordship's  measure  is  so  zealously 
advocated,  in  order  to  conceive  what  sort  of  a  Church  the 
body  would  form  of  themselves.  The  ultimate  fate  of  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen's  bill  will  decide  whether  the  patrimony 
of  the  Church  is  in  reality  to  constitute,  as  was  originally 
intended,  the  patrimony  of  the  people,  or  whether,  for  some- 
what less  than  half  a  generation,  and  ere  it  be  thrown  into 
the  general  fund,  it  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  a 
corporation  of  time-serving  clergymen, — a  class  of  public 
stipendiaries  of  all  others  the  most  useless,  and  which  the 
dictates  of  a  wise  economy  would  select  first  for  suppression, 
in  a  course  of  financial  reform.  In  what  degree  would  Scot- 
land be  the  better  of  a  thousand  empty  churches,  in  which 
men  ignorant  of  the  gospel  would,  with  their  lifeless  minis- 
trations^ desecrate  the  Sabbath  for  hire  )  It  is  impossible, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  ministers  of  any  religious 
establishment  can  be  merely  a  harmless  race :   they  must 
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xank  Among  either  the  bene&cton  or  the  en^nieB  of  a  conn* 
tiy;«*-ihe7  must  be  as  blesaiiigs  or  as  corses  to  il  Oar 
Savionr  himself  has  declared,  that  there  can  be  no  neutrality 
where  religion  is  concerned,  and  that  those  who  are  not  for 
Him  are  against  Him.  Nor  need  we  i^peal  to  history  to  show 
that  the  mere  priest, — ^the  mere  creatare  of  patronage,  the 
mere  tool  of  power, — ^has  been  ever  aa  enemy  of  ihe  general 
wdfiure  and  of  popular  improyement  The  Ohnroh  of  Scot* 
land  must  be  either  a  great  benefit  or  a  great  evil  to  the 
people ;  it  must  be— what  Knox  and  the  first  fitthers  of  the 
Beformation  intended — a  dispenser  of  benefits,  moral  and 
intellectaa], — a  nurse  of  knowledge^  of  yirtoe,  and  religion ; 
or  it  must  bear  as  a  nightmare  on  the  eneigies  of  the 
coontiy,  until  at  length  the  popular  indignation  gather 
strength  and  shake  it  ofL  It  is  well  that  the  people  of  Scot- 
land should  know  that  these  altematiTes  are  inrolved  in  the 
adoption  or  rejection  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen's  bilL  The 
future  history  of  the  Church  cannot  resemble  its  history  in 
the  past  century.  It  must  incTitably  either  sink  into  a  lower 
depth  of  inefficiency,  or  rise  into  a  more  general  and  extended 
usefulness ;  and  it  is  well  that  the  people  of  Scotland  should 
consider  how  necessary  a  resuH  this  must  prove  of  the  fistto 
of  his  Lordship's  bilL 

In  the  last  century  the  two  antagonist  parties  of  the  CSiurch 
were  spread  over  her  parishes  like  the  wheat  and  the  tares 
in  the  one  field.  An  inefficient  and  time-serving  dcrgy  were 
in  many  instances  the  near  neighbours  of  ministers  conscien- 
tiously &ithful  and  eminently  useftiL  The  policy  of  our 
ecclesiastical  courts  was  unequdvocaUy  bad,  because  our  ma- 
jorities were  so ;  but  in  many  a  parish  and  in  many  a  dis- 
trict were  the  true  objects  of  the  Church  accomplished,  and 
the  true  interests  of  the  people  pursued,  throng  the  influ- 
ence of  a  devout  and  diligent  minority.  But  there  are  two 
causes  which  must  effectually  operate  in  preventii^  any  re- 
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torn  to  tmch.  a  state  of  things  in  the  future.  The  old  Pres- 
byterian party  in  the  Church  have  taught  the  patrons  and 
the  patronage-asserters  of  Scotland — ^men  such  as  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen — a  lesson  which  thej  will  not  soon  forget  Thej 
have  taught  them  that  so  essentially  popular  is  Presbyterian- 
ism  in  its  original  int^rity,  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to 
acquire  power  without  directly  militating  against  the  abuse 
of  unrestricted  patronage ;  and  their  influence,  therefore,  will 
be  exercised  in  carefully  excluding  it  What  more  natural 
than  that  for  the  fbture  the  patron  should  present  to  the 
people's  hurt, — ^not  to  his  own  1  or  that  he  should  introduce 
exclusively  into  the  Church,  members  of  the  party  whose  very 
existence  is  bound  up  in  patronage,  and  who,  with  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation,  would  compass  sea  and  land  to  pre- 
serve it  in  its  unbroken  malignity  ?  But  the  second  cause 
craves  more  serious  thought^  as  it  r^ards  a  more  urgent  dan- 
ger. What  is  to  become  of  our  present  majority  1  England 
saw  two  thousand  of  her  Presbyterian  deigy  ejected  from 
their  livings  and  their  churches  in  one  dav,  and  there  were 
several  hundreds  of  surely  our  best  ministers  ousted  about 
the  same  time  from  the  parishes  of  Scotland.  Are  our  coun- 
trymen of  the  present  age  prepared  for  witnessing  a  similar 
exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of  either  the  Court  of  Session 
or  the  House  of  Lords  i  Are  they  prepared  to  give  up 
the  men  whose  sole  crime  it  is  that  they  have  stood  up  to 
assert  in  the  people's  behalf  agreeably  to  our  original  stand- 
ards, that  no  minister  be  "  obtruded  into  any  church  eon- 
traxy  to  the  will  of  the  congregation  )"  Are  they  prepared 
to  give  up  the  Church  itself  t  For  what  is  the  Church,  apart 
from  its  better  ministers,  but  a  piece  of  dead  framework,  of 
importance  to  the  hirelings  who  derive  from  it  a  provision 
for  themselves  and  their  fitmiliesi  but  of  no  value  whatever 
to  the  people  t  Or  do  they  think  that  our  more  devout  and 
more  excellent  clergymen,  in  the  &ce  of  their  solemn  inx>£»- 
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sions,  will  learn  to  accommodate  their  consciences  to  the  pro« 
visions  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  bill,  and  proceed  forthwith,  in 
union  with  the  Dr  Cooks  and  Dr  Bryces  of  the  Church,  to 
force  the  Youngs  and  Edwardses  of  Auchterarder  and  Mar- 
noch  on  the  reclaiming  people  t  Assuredly  the  poor  man's 
main  stake  is  inTolved  in  this  quarrel  It  would  be  the  duty 
and  the  interest  of  the  people  of  Scotland  heartily  to  oppose 
his  Lordship  did  he  merely  set  himself  to  rescind  the  Ee^ 
form  BilL  It  has  not  done  much  for  the  poorer  people ; 
legislation  can  neither  lighten  their  toils,  nor  make  them 
happier  under  them  ;  but  at  least  some  of  the  moral  effects 
of  the  bill  have  been  good.  It  has  brought  public  opinion  to 
bear  against  many  abuses,  It  brought  it  to  bear  on  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave-trade^  and  led  to  a  great  act  of  national 
justice  in  the  final  emancipation  of  the  slave.  But  were  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  to  blot  the  Beform  Bill  out  of  the  statute- 
book,  he  would  inflict  but  a  slight  and  trivial  injuty  on  the 
people  of  Scotland,  compared  with  the  injuiy  which  he  now 
contemplates. 

That  people  possess  a  power  in  the  present  day  which  they 
did  not  possess  in  the  days  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  nor  yet 
in  the  days  of  Bolingbroke.  We  are  told  that  shortly  after 
the  Union,  the  Scotch  representatives  found  themselves  en- 
tirely lost  among  the  Commons  of  England,  who  opposed 
them  in  every  national  question,  in  the  proportion  of  nearly 
ten  to  one.  But  they  soon  discovered  a  remedy.  The  Eng- 
lish were  divided  into  two  great  and  nearly  equally  balanced 
parties ;  and  though  the  forty-five  Scots  formed  a  very  poor 
minority  of  themselves,  they  found  that  whatever  side  they 
chose  to  range  themselves  upon  became  straightway  the  ma- 
jority. They  discovered  that  they  could  adjust  the  scales^ 
though  they  could  not  outweigh  even  the  lightest  of  them; 
and  they  became  influential  in  consequence.  Parties  in  the 
present  day  are  more  equally  balanced  than  they  were  in 
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the  days  of  Queen  Anne  ;  and  it  were  weU  for  Scotclimeii  to 
consider  whether  it  be  not  their  duty  to  give  that  prominence 
to  the  interests  of  their  country  now  which  their  ancestors 
did  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  aga  Questions  of  the  first 
magnitude  should  always  have  the  first  place  assigned  to 
them  ;  and  it  is  of  immensely  more  importance  to  even  the 
Conservative  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  that  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen's measure  should  be  defeated,  th&n  that  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  should  form  the  member  of  a  new  Cabinet  Our 
contemporary  the  Globe  has  a  pertinent  remark  on  the  sub- 
ject : — "  We  have  not  a  particle  of  doubt,"  says  this  able 
paper,  ^*  in  affirming  that  the  spiritual  independence  of  the 
Scottish  Church,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  will  of  the  Scot- 
tish people,  are  things  the  fate  of  which  politicians  have  not 
to  determine,  and  which  determine  the  i&te  of  politicians." — 
June  17,  1840. 


DEBATE  IN  THE  EDINBURGH  PBESBYTEBY  ON 
LORD  ABEBDEEN'S  BILL. 

[In  the  debate  which  Mr  Miller  described  in  the  following  article,  the 
bill  by  which  Lord  Aberdeen  had  assayed  to  terminate  the  agitation  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland  fell  under  the  logic  and  sarcasm  of  Dr  Cmming- 
ham.    His  LordBhip  saw  fit  to  withdraw  his  measure.] 

The  present  straggle  threatens  to  be  a  protracted  ona  But 
there  is  no  lack  of  symptoms  on  the  part  of  both  the  Mends 
and  the  opponents  of  the  popular  principle,  which  indicate 
the  final  result  Onr  readers  will  find  a  full  report  in  our 
columns  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Edinburgh  Presbytery  at 
its  meeting  of  Wednesday  last  The  chief  business  of  the 
meeting  arose  out  of  the  present  position  of  the  Church  in 
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oonneotioii  with  the  attempt  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  to  con- 
vert into  law  the  mischievons  absordities  of  the  Dean  of  Fa- 
culty [Hope] ;  and  the  decision  arrived  at  by  the  Presbytery, 
byanoverpowering  majority,  and  afteradiscoasionof  six  hours, 
was  to  petition  Pariiament  against  his  Lordship's  bill,  as  di- 
rectly subvendye  of  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  CSiurch, 
and  wholly  at  variance  with  the  genius  of  Pred^yteiy.  No 
report^  however  liteM,  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  a  de- 
bate so  animated  and  interesting  as  that  which  took  place  cm 
this  occasion.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  a  series  of 
speeches  spread  over  a  few  closely-printed  columns^  and  a 
spirit-stirring  viva  vao0  discussion ;  but  our  rep<Mrt  must  be 
very  defective  indeed  if  it  does  not  convey  the  im[if«8Bion 
of  strength  contending  with  weakness,  and  show  that  there 
was  much  feebleness  and  much  timidity  on  the  one  side,  and 
much  courage  and  great  power  on  the  other.  The  cause, 
backed  by  the  decision  of  our  law  courts,  and  by  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  wealth  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  country,  must  ultimately  go  down,  for  there  is 
no  heart  and  no  strength  in  it 

"We  fain  wish  we  could  give  our  readers  at  a  distance  some 
such  idea  of  the  late  meeting  of  Presbytery  as  we  ourselves 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  forming.  The  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh  is  the  most  ancient  in  the  kingdom.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  the  nucleus  of  the  Scottish  Church.  According 
to  Knox,  ''  before  that  there  was  any  public  face  of  the  true 
religion  in  this  realm,  it  had  pleased  God  to  illuminate  the 
hearts  of  many  private  persons,  who,  straightway  quitting  the 
idolatry  of  Papistry,  hegsai  to  assemble  themselves  together." 
They  dected  out  of  their  number  good  and  judidons  men, 
such  as  '^  God  by  his  grace'*  had  best  qualified  for  their  elden 
and  teachers;  and  from  this  small  b^^imiing^  prindpaUy 
within  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  arose  the  Presbyterian  CSrarch 
of  Scotland.     ^Diere  is  nothing  to  mark  the  antiquity  of  Uie 
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PreBbytery  in  the  hall  in  which  they  assemble.  It  is  a  mo- 
dem erection,  lighted  from  abovei,  with  a  few  portraits  sus- 
pended on  the  walls,  and  a  bust  or  two  placed  on  brackets. 
There  is  a  gaUery  for  strangers,  of  limits  all  too  scanty  on 
occasions  such  as  that  of  Wednesday  last^  and  the  members 
occupy  the  area  below.  From  a  front  seai^  which  we  were 
fortonate  enough  to  secure,  we  could  overlook  the  whole. 
The  parties,  instead  of  being  ranged  on  opposite  sides,  were 
mixed  up  together,  and  apparently  for  a  very  excellent  rea- 
son;— ^the  non-intrusionists  were  all  too  numerous,  and  their 
opponents  too  few.  The  original  Presbyterians  bid  fair  to 
fill  all  their  own  house,  as  at  first ;  and  if  Moderatism  insists 
on  retaining  ito  own  side,  it  must  proceed  forthwith,  as  in 
the  days  of  Oillespie,  to  eject  and  expel. 

Some  of  the  better  known  names  in  the  Ptesbytery  are 
borne  by  men  of  very  striking  appearance.  Dr  Muir  is  an 
eminently  handsome  man,  thin,  gentlemanly,  dignified,  taste- 
fully dressed,  with  a  well-formed  head  of  moderate  size^  such 
as  a  phrenologist  would  expect  to  find  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
person  rather  of  fine  taste  than  of  comprehensive  genius. 
We  would  have  deemed  him  quite  in  his  proper  place  in  the 
Upper  House  of  Parliament^  either  as  a  lord  spiritual  or  lay. 
Br  Gk)rdon  is  also  a  strikingly  handsome  man,  but  with  a  much 
more  remarkable  development  of  head.  It  is  a  head  of  the 
Melancthon  type, — ^high,  erect,  with  an  overpowering  super- 
structure of  sentiment  on  a  narrow  base  of  propensity,  and 
a  forehead  rising,  as  in  the  case  of  Shakspeare  and  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  to  the  top  of  the  coronal  region.  Combe,  in  one 
of  his  phrenological  works,  gives  a  print  of  a  similar  head, 
and  states  that  among  the  heads  of  many  thousand  criminals 
whidi  he  had  examined,  he  had  in  no  instance  found  a  re- 
sembling development  If,  however,  the  Earl  of  Abei*deen 
carry  his  measure^  prisons  will  be  quite  the  place  to  find  ikera 
in,  and  the  phrenologist  will  require  to  modify  his  statement 
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by  a  note.  Among  the  figures  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  courts  that  of  Mr  Outhrie  is  one  of  the  moet  striking. 
He  is  an  erect^  lathy,  muscular  man,  of  rather  more  than  six 
feet  two  inches,  who  would  evidently  not  have  been  idle  at 
Drumclog,  and  who,  if  employed  at  all,  could  not  be  em- 
ployed other  than  formidably.  Though  apparently  xmder 
forty,  the  hair  is  slightly  touched  with  gray,  and  the  features, 
though  beyond  comparison  more  handsome  than  those  of  his 
ancestor  the  martyr,  bear  decidedly  a  similar  cast  and  ex- 
pression«  The  appearance  and  figure  of  Mr  Cunningham  is 
scarcely  less  striking  than  that  of  his  friend  Mr  Guthria 
He  is  tall,  but  not  so  tall,  though  rather  above  than  below  six 
feet ;  and  powerfully  built  His  head  is  apparently  of  the 
laigest  size,— of  the  nemo  me  impune  UicessU  calibre ;  and  the 
temperament  is  of  that  firm  bilious  cast  which  gives  to  size 
its  fullest  effect 

Mr  Cunningham  commenced  the  debate  in  a  speech  of 
tremendous  power.  The  elements  were  various : — a  dear 
logic,  at  once  severely  nice  and  popular;  an  xmhesitating  rea- 
diness of  language,  select  and  forcible,  and  well  fitted  to  ex- 
press every  minuter  shade  of  meaning,  but  plain,  and  devoid 
of  figure  ;  above  all,  an  extent  of  erudition,  and  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Church  history,  that>  in  every  instance  in  which 
the  argument  turned  on  a  matter  of  &ct>  seemed  to  render 
opposition  hopeless.  But  what  gave  peculiar  emphasis  to 
the  whole  was  what  we  shall  venture  to  term  the  propelling 
power  of  the  mind, — ^that  animal  energy  which  seems  to  act 
the  part  of  the  moving  power  in  the  mechanism  of  intellect^ 
— ^which  gives  force  to  action  and  depth  to  the  tones  of  the 
voice,  and  impresses  the  hearer  with  an  idea  of  immense  mo- 
mentum. There  were  parts  of  Mr  Cunningham's  speech  in 
which  he  reminded  us  of  Andrew  Melville  when  he  put  down 
Bishops  Barlow  and  Bancraft^  and  shook  the  lawn  sleeves  of 
the  latter ;  and  we  could  not  help  wishing  that^  by  any  poB- 
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Bibilify,  circtunstanoes  should  be  so  ordered  as  to  afford  him 
an  opportunity  of  trying  conclusions  fiice  to  fece  with  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen.  His  powers  of  sarcasm  are  great,  and  of 
a  peculiar  character.  He  first  places  some  important  fisu;t  or 
argument  in  so  clear  a  light  that  there  remains  no  possibility 
of  arriving  at  more  than  one  conclusion  regavding  it  He 
then  sets  in  dose  juxtaposition  to  it  the  absurd  inference  or 
crooked  mis-statement  of  an  antagonist^  and  bestows  upon  his 
ignorance  or  his  absurdiiy  the  plain  and  simple  name.  White 
is  always  white  with  Mr  Cunningham,  and  black  black,  and 
he  find^  no  shade  of  gray  in  either.  His  confidence  in  mat- 
ter of  £su^  based  on  an  extent  of  erudition  recognised  by  all, 
tells  with  a  crippling  effect  on  his  opponents.  He  referred, 
during  his  speech,  to  the  often-repeated  sophism  denying 
the  non-intrusion  of  the  early  Beformers, — ^Knox,  Calvin, 
and  Beza.  What,  he  asked,  do  the  Earls  of  Aberdeen  and 
Dalhoude  know  of  the  opinions  of  these  men )  This  much, 
and  no  mora  Lord  Medwyn  inserted  in  his  speech  on  the 
Auchterarder  case  a  few  partial  and  garbled  extracts  from 
the  writings  of  Calvin  and  Beza,  which,  in  their  broken  and 
unconnected  state,  seemed  to  bear  a  meaning  at  variance  with 
the  principles  which  the  men  in  reality  held.  Mr  Bobertson 
of  Ellon  quoted  the  passages  at  second-hand,  not  omitting 
even  the  errors  of  his  Lordship's  printer.  The  Earls  of  Dal- 
housie  and  Aberdeen  quoted  them  at  third-hand  &om  Mr 
Bobertson.  And  such  is  the  entire  extent  oflheir  Lordships* 
information  on  the  subject^  and  such  the  amount  of  their  au- 
thority. He  then  proceeded  to  show  what  the  views  of  the 
Beformers  on  non-intrusion  really  were; — ^that  they  all  held, 
with  the  ancient  fitthers,  the  doctrine  for  which  the  Church 
is  now  contending.  There  is  no  member  of  this  Presby- 
tery," he  added,  "  who  will  question  the  fiwst."  And  he  was 
quite  in  the  right ; — ^no  member  did  question  it  He  offered 
to  prove,  further,  that  Dr  Muir,  on  the  agitated  question, 

B 
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holds  ezacdj  ihe  prinoipleB  of  Oardinal  BeUarmme ;  and  iha 
Doctor  took  particidar  care  not  to  demand  the  proo£ 

Mr  Onnningham  was  followed  by  the  Lord  Provost  of 
Edinburgh, — a  gentleman  who  has  been  a  reformer  all  his  life 
long^  and  who  evidentlj  feels  that^  in  the  present  staroggle,  he  is 
oocupying  exactly  his  old  ground*  He  was  listened  to  with 
much  reqpect  His  remarks  were  characterised  by  a  vein  of 
sound  good  sense  and  much  genUeraanly  feeling.  Dr  Muir 
tb  en  rose  to  express  his  approbation  of  the  Ead  of  Aberdeen's 
Bill 

How,  we  asked,  when  listening  to  the  powerful  logic  of  Mr 
Cunningham,  will  Dr  Muir  contrive  to  find  uiswers  to  argn* 
ments  such  as  these  f  We  might  have  spared  ourselv«s  the 
query.  Dr  Muir  did  not  attempt  finding  answers  to  them. 
He  spoke  as  if  no  one  had  spoken  before  him.  He  reiterated 
all  his  old  assertions,  and  assured  the  meeting  that  he  was 
thoTou^ly  conscientious  and  quite  in  earnest  Pascal  ooold 
mortify  his  senses  by  shutting  his  casement  on  a  delightfiii 
prospect  Dr  Muir  restrains  the  reasoning  fitculty  in  the 
same  way  out  of  a  sense  of  duly,  and  eschews  argument  as  a 
gross  temptation.  When  convicted  of  an  absurdity,  he  talks 
of  persecution,  and  clings  to  an  exposed  mis^rtatement  with 
the  devotedness  of  a  fiuthful  nature  true  to  a  Mend  in  dis- 
tress. He  carries  on  every  occasion  all  his  facts  and  all  his 
opinions  home  with  him  :  nothing  adds  to  their  number, — 
nothing  diminisSes  them  ;  and  when  the  day  of  battle  comei^ 
he  brings  them  out  with  him  again.  His  troops  fight  none 
the  worse  for  being  killed  ;  they  rise  all  gory,  like  FalstafiTs 
opponents,  and  fight  by  the  hour ;  his  antagonists  oonqilaiB, 
with  Macbeth,  that  his  dead  men  come  to  **  push  them  from 
their  stools." 

He  was  followed  by  Mr  Penny, — a  smart  gentleman,  who 
is  tedious  with  very  marked  effect,— H>n  the  same  side,  and 
succeeds,  when  he  is  particularly  pathetic,  in  making  his 
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aadienoe  gaj.  He  was  liberal  in  tendering  to  the  Fxesbyteiy 
tlie  benefit  of  his  law,  and  generously  advised  them  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Conrt  of  Session,  without  cherishing  the  remotest 
expectation  of  being  paid  for  his  advice.  He  excels,  too^  in 
divinity.  His  speech  gradually  rose  into  a  sermon ;  and  when, 
he  came  to  the  most  serious  part  of  it>  the  gallery  laughed. 
He  was  succeeded,  in  reply,  by  the  Hev.  Mr  Begg  of  Liberton. 

Of  all  the  gentlemen  whom  the  caricaturists  have  Mled 
in  rendering  ridiculous,  Mr  Begg  has  esciqped  best.  Some 
of  the  others  are  striking  likenesses.  There  is  no  likeness 
in  the  case  of  Mr  Begg.  There  is  no  exaggeration  of  feature 
or  figure  for  the  artist  to  catch,  and  so  he  has  caught  none. 
He  is  a  young,  good-looking  man,  rather  above  the  middle 
sin,  with  a  well-developed  forehead, — ^frank,  vigorous^  and 
en^rgetia  His  brief  speech  contained  one  or  two  pointed 
hits,  which  told  with  excellent  effect^  and  a  historical  state- 
ment of  much  importance  in  its  bearing  on  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen's bilL 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  Bev.  Mr  MTarlane.  We  are 
admirers  of  the  good  sense  and  poetical  feeling,  but  not  of  the 
style,  of  Harvey;  whereas  the  Bev.  Mr  MTarlane  seems  to 
admire  only  his  style.  He  rounds  his  sentences  after  the  same 
model,  and  leaves  out  only  the  poetry  and  the  good  sense. 
His  flowers  are  all  gum-flowera  Pliny  speaks  of  an  orator 
who  used  to  set  his  periods  to  music  :  we  are  convinced  that, 
if  Mr  MTarlane  were  well  watched,  he  would  be  found  mo- 
dulating his  periods  by  the  full  symphonies  of  the  Jew's  harp. 
All  feel,  however,  that  when  delivered  in  public  they  want 
their  necessaiy  and  original  accompaniment ;  and  we  think 
the  reverend  gentleman  should  benefit  by  the  hint  A  re- 
spectable and  sensible  man,  a  Seoeder,  sat  beside  us.  "  Ah," 
he  exclaimed,  with  a  groan,  "  a  weak  brother !"  The  Bev. 
Mr  Bennie  followed,  in  a  sparkling,  witty  speech,  that  at  once 
awakened  the  gallery,  and  cost  the  Moderator  a  considerable 
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amount  of  trouble.  All  was  extempore  :  there  was  not  one 
idea  which  did  not  bear  reference  to  some  pieyioos  remark 
fr<Hn  the  opposite  side,  and  jet  every  sentence  had  the  point 
of  an  epigram.  The  laboured  dtdnesses  of  an  inane  and  feeble 
mind  have  rarely  been  more  pointedly  contrasted  with  the 
spontaneous  felicities  of  a  mind  singularly  ingenuous  and  fer- 
tile than  on  this  occasion.  Drs  Clason  and  Gordon  followed 
in  addresses,  brie^  but  of  great  moral  weight,  and  conceived 
in  an  admirable  spirit ;  and  the  whole  was  wound  up  by  Mr 
Cunningham. 

Nothing  more  tended  to  the  spread  of  die  Beformation 
than  the  public  disputations  between  the  Reformers  and 
their  opponents.  There  was  breadth  of  principle  and  force 
v/  argument  on  the  one  side,  united  to  generous  feeling  and 
conscious  integrity ;  and  merely  sophistiy,  meanness,  mis- 
statement, and  the  disreputable  shifts  of  a  petty  ingenuity, 
on  the  other.  On  every  occasion  on  which  they  met,  the 
better  cause  prevailed ;  and  the  people  saw  and  felt  that  it 
did.  Good  argument  is  always  popcdar  argument.  If  Dr 
Muir  and  his  friends  really  wish  well  to  the  people  of  Scot- 
land, they  could  still  hold  by  their  peculiar  opinions^  and  yet 
be  of  great  service  to  them.  All  that  is  necessary  is,  to 
grant  their  opponents  such  opportunities  of  meeting  with 
them  in  the  various  parishes  of  the  coxmtry  as  they  ajSbrded 
them  at  the  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Presbytery  on  Wed- 
nesday last — Jfdi/  4,  1840. 


EEVrVAL  IN  ALNESa 

[The  Moderate  and  Evangdioal  parties,  difiPering  ia  their  viewi  of 
Church  govemment,  differed  also,  throughout  the  'whole  course  of  their 
blBtoiy,  in  their  cast  of  ientiinent  touching  the  religiQiiB  life.    Tlie  ofDfi^ 
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jKiflhiiig  the  snperaAtmal  element  in  CHiriBtunity  gently  into  the  back* 
ground,  and  seeking  no  more,  by  way  of  realizing  the  Christian  charac- 
ter, than  a  general  observance  ol  monJ  precept,  a  polite  tranquillity  of 
f eding,  and  a  cultured  elegance  and  propriefy,  recoiled  in  timorous  sus- 
picion from  all  religious  emotion^  sudden  in  occurrence  and  transcendent 
in  degree.  The  other,  throwing  the  supernatural  element  into  command- 
ing prominence,  explicitly  declaring  the  exertion  of  Divine  and  creative 
energy  indispensable  in  the  formation  of  Christian  character,  regarded 
every  agitation  of  the  popular  mind  arising  from  a  religious  cause  with 
that  deep,  reverent,  and  sympathizing  interest  which  befitted  a  direct 
manifestation  of  Divine  power.  This,  like  every  other  distinction  be- 
tween the  parties,  was  vividly  apprehended  and  profoundly  understood 
by  Mr  Miller.  It  is  brought  out  in  the  following  article*  "  Dr  Muir's 
Declaration,"  to  which  reference  is  made,  can  be  easily  imagined  as  a 
manifesto  on  the  part  of  certain  of  the  Moderate  leaders.] 

We  extract  the  following  interesting  notice  of  one  of  the 
recent  Bevivals  in  Boss-shire,  from  the  Inverness  Courier  of 
Wednesday  last  It  comes  from  the  pen  of  a  correspondent 
of  that  paper, — a  person  who  seems  to  have  witnessed  what 
he  describes  in  no  light  or  irreverent  spirit ;  and  we  have 
been  fJEivoured  with  several  private  letters  on  the  subject  from 
the  same  part  of  the  country,  which  corroborate  his  state- 
ments : — 

"  The  great  religious  movements  which  are  taking  place  in  various 
quarters  of  this  county  are  drawing  a  large  share  of  attention ;  and  a 
short  account  of  what  has  occurred  in  the  parish  of  Alness  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  some  of  your  readers. 

"  The  usual  6ist-day  preparatory  to  the  celebration  of  the  Lord^s  Sup- 
per was  held  on  Thursday  the  80th  ultimo,  but  nothing  remarkable  was 
observed  on  that  day.  The  first  symptoms  of  anything  like  an  awaken- 
ing made  their  appearance  on  the  Friday  evening,  when,  under  the  mi- 
mstrations  of  that  faithful  and  self-denying  servant  of  God,  the  Bev. 
Mr  Maodonald,  Ferintosh,  a  considerable  number  were  brought  under 
concern,  and  made  to  cry  out,  beneath  the  stings  of  an  awakened  con- 
science;, '  What  must  we  do  to  be  saved  V  During  the  sennon  which 
completed  the  duties  of  the  sacramental  Sabbath,  the  movements  in  the 
congregation,  which  had  been  b^gun  on  the  Friday  evening,  were  in- 
creased to  a  much  greater  extent.  Then,  but  more  espedaDy  on  the  ser- 
vices of  the  following  day  (Monday),  one  could  not  cast  his  eyes  around 
in  any  direction  among  the  thousands  collected  on  the  occasion,  without 
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wilDaaiing  in  almofll  every  half -dozen  of  faeMreray  one,  if  not  mare,  deqily 
mored,— tome  sobbing  endibly ;  oihen,  evidently  by  Uta  greiOeet  effiui, 
restnining  titesudyefl  from  buzsting  out  aloud ;  wfaik  many,  ntteriy 
vmUe  to  «AfmwaT>«l  their  emotiotts,  gave  vent  in  loud  screama  to  thdr 
agonised  leeHngB.  Hot  waa  this  confined  to  any  age  or  aex.  The  young 
and  the  aged,  the  gray-headed  man  and  the  child  of  tender  years,  might 
eveiy  where  be  observed  deeply  affected ;  and  we  conceive  we  are  within 
the  marie  when  we  say,  that  on  this  occaoioii  many  hundreds  were  brou^t 
under  serious  impressions  ;  for  there  is  soaroely  a  family  in  the  district 
but  has  one,  two,  or  more  of  its  members  under  deep  convicticms.  It 
was  truly  aheari4tizri]ig  nght ;  and  we  oould  wish  that  those  who  make 
a  mock  of  sudi  soenes  ooidd  have  looked  upon  it.  Insensible  to  every 
good  and  holy  feeling  must  he  have  been  who  could  have  beheld  it  with 
cold  indifference. 

"When  witnessing  or  hearing  of  such  events,  one  is  irresistibly  led  to 
ask.  Is  this  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  Qodi  Though  time  alone  can  give 
a  perfectly  satkfactocy  answer  to  this  question,  yet  there  are  circum- 
stances attending  this  particular  work  which  tend  to  show  that  it  is  in- 
deed genuine,  and  not  spurious.  This  revival  has  followed  the  means 
which  the  Word  of  God  teaches  to  employ.  Prayer-meetings  have  for 
some  time  been  established  through  the  parish  by  the  foithful  and  seal- 
ous  deigyman,  Mr  Flyter,  who  has  now  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
his  labours  blessed  and  lus  supplications  answered.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  instrument  which  could  lead  us  to  attribute  the  result  to  him. 
He  is  well  known  to  all  who  heard  him;  and  his  style  of  pceaohing  ia  as 
familiar  to  most  of  them  as  is  that  of  their  own  clergymen  ;  'and  he  has 
been  often  known  to  proclaim  the  thunders  of  Sinai  with  as  much,  if  not 
with  greater  force,  on  previous  occasions.  Indeed,  the  terrore  of  the  law 
and  the  consolations  of  the  gospel  were,  as  they  ever  ought  to  be^  blended 
together.*' 

We  passed  a  few  days  during  the  summers  of  the  last  two 
years  in  the  scene  of  the  EevivaL  It  is  a  semi-Highland  dis- 
trict of  considerable  extent^  bordered  by  the  Frith  of  Cro- 
marty on  the  south,  and  ascending,  towards  the  north,  from 
a  richly  variegated  and  comparatively  populous  level,  into  a 
mountainous  and  thinly-inhabited  tract  of  counixy.  The 
whole  forms  a  portion  of  what  has  been  termed  the  land  of 
the  Munroes, — a  clan  described  by  Buchanan  as  one  of  the 
most  warlike  in  Scotland,  and  which,  imlike  most  of  oar 
Highland  clans,  embraced,  at  an  early  period,  the  doctrines 
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of  ihe  Befiirmation.  The  name  has  since  been  widely  spread : 
it  gave  to  Gustavus  Adolphus  some  of  his  bravest  general 
offioersy  and  to  the  United  States  of  America  one  of  their 
best  PresidentsL  Bat  though  now  considerablj  mixed  with 
other  names,  through  the  breaking  np  of  the  feudal  system, 
it  still  abounds  in  the  district  The  people  in  general  are  a 
simple,  but  not  unintelligent  race,  and  warmly  attached, 
through  the  associations  of  nearly  three  centuries,  to  the 
Church  of  Scotiand.  There  is  a  hoUow  still  shown  among 
tiie  hills,  where  i^eir  ancestors  used  to  meet  for  religious  wor- 
ship during  the  persecution  of  Charles  IL  Their  minister 
of  tiiat  period  had  been  amongst  the  fidthful  few  who^  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  kingdom,  had  chosen  rather  to  quit 
iheir  livings  than  outrage  their  consciences ;  and,  despite  the 
utmost  efforts  of  l^e  Bishop  of  Boss,— as  thorough  an  Erastian 
as  Dr  Bryoe  himself, — ^he  succeeded  in  finding  protectionamong 
his  peox>le  for  nearly  thirteen  years  after  the  term  of  his 
ejectment  In  the  year  1675,  says  Wodrow,  he  celebrated 
the  communion  on  the  borders  of  his  parish,  amid  an  im- 
mense concourse ;  and  **  so  plentiful  was  the  e£Eusion  of  the 
Spirit^  that  the  oldest  Christians  present  never  witnessed  the 
like."  Among  many  others,  says  the  historian,  one  poor 
man,  who  had  gone  to  hear  him  merely  out  of  curiosity,  was 
so  affected,  that  when  some  of  his  nei^bours  blamed  him  for 
his  temerity,  and  told  him  that  the  bishop  would  punish  him 
for  it  by  taking  away  his  horse  and  cow,  he  assured  them  that 
in  such  a  cause  he  was  content  to  lose  not  merely  all  his 
woridly  goods,  but  his  head  also.  Eventually,  however,  the 
good  minister  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and,  after 
wearing  out  many  years,  amid  squalor  and  wretchedness,  in 
A  dungeon  of  the  Bass,  he  was  released  but  to  die, — a  victim 
to  the  cruel  hardships  to  which  he  had  been  subjected.  The 
parish  at  a  later  period,  xmder  the  ministry  of  the  author  of 
an  admirable  Treatise  on  Justification,  well  known  to  theo- 
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logians  (Mr  Fraser  of  Alness),  was  the  scene  of  a  second  lU- 
yivaL  It  took  place  some  time  about  the  middle  of  the  hah 
centmy ;  nor  had  its  effects  wholly  disappeared  at  the  time  of 
onr  last  visit  The  district  had  still  its  race  of  patriarchal 
worthies,  though  every  year  was  lessening  their  number,  for 
the  greater  part  of  them  had  reached  the  extreme  verge  of 
Ufa  There  was,  besides^  a  hereditary  respect  and  reverence 
among  the  people  in  general  for  the  beliefs  and  the  services 
of  religion.  They  remembered  their  fiithers^ — the  lives  which 
they  had  lived,  and  the  hope  in  which  they  had  died ;  and 
the  recollection  had  its  legitimate  influence.  It  has  been 
common  with  sceptics  of  a  low  order, — men  who  absurdly 
borrowed  their  analogies  more  from  the  principles  of  human 
jurisprudence  thanfromthe  inevitable  lawsof  nature, — ^tochal- 
lenge  the  great  truth  of  revelation  so  often  exemplified  in 
the  history  of  nations  and  of  fi^milies,  that  the  iniquities  of 
the  ancestors  are  visited  on  the  descendants.  And  yet  we 
see  in  a  thousand  instances  that^  from  the  very  nature  of 
things  (another  name  for  the  will  of  BeiiyX  ^^  ^^^  must 
as  certainly  exist  as  the  law  of  gravitation  itself  The  cor- 
responding truth  embodied  in  the  same  commandment,  that 
blessings  and  mercies  are  oonferred  on  thousands  among  the 
posterity  of  the  fstithful  and  the  devoted,  has  been  less  marked 
and  seldomer  challenged ;  but  it  is,  like  the  other,  a  truth 
often  confirmed  by  experience,  and  in  no  cases  more  frequently 
than  in  cases  of  Bevivals.  Where  the  Divine  fire  has  been 
kindled  of  old,  it  seems  ever  readiest^  though  often  after  long 
intervals,  to  ascend  anew;  and  the  cause,  so  £ur  as  imch 
things  can  be  accounted  for  on  understood  principles,  se^ns 
to  be  the  one  just  hinted  at  in  the  case  of  the  parishioners 
of  Alnes&  There  survive  in  such  localities  fond  and  re- 
spectful recollections  of  the  worth  of  the  departed,  associated 
with  what  we  may  term  a  traditional  belief  in  the  excellenoe 
of  Christianity ;  and  thus  the  mind  is  kept  more  (^>en  to  ror 
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ceive  as  good  what  their  ancestors  proved  and  testified  to  be 
emphatically  so. 

We  visited  Alness,  on  the  last  occasion,  early  in  the  May 
of  1839,  when  the  excellent  clergyman  of  the  parish  was  on 
the  eve  of  setting  out  for  the  Qeneral  Assembly.  The  Auch- 
terarder  case  had  been  just  decided  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  present  difficulties  of  the  Church  were  very  generally 
anticipated  by  the  graver  parishioners.  There  was  a  deep 
interest  excited  in  this  remote  district  Dr  M'Crie^  in  wriir 
ing  of  the  Greneral  Assembly  seven  years  ago,  laments  the 
indifference  with  which  its  meetings  had  come  to  be  r^;arded 
by  the  people^  compared  with  the  deep  interest  which  their 
fathers  had  felt  in  them.  "  Where,"  he  aaks^  '^  is  the  gene- 
tbI  anxiety  of  the  countiy,  and  where  the  fervent  supplica- 
tions for  the  countenance  and  direction  of  heaven,  in  the  de^ 
liberations  of  the  Assembly,  which  were  wont  to  resound  from 
the  most  distant  glens  and  mountains  of  Scotland  f '  We 
oould  have  instanced  at  least  one  district  The  '^  men^'  of 
Alness,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  were  holding  their  prayer- 
meetings  in  behalf  of  the  Church ;  and  we  need  hardly  say  on 
which  side  their  minister  came  to  roister  his  vota  Mode- 
ratism  has  disturbed  the  countiy  with  its  forced  settlements, 
but  it  never  yet  excited  the  spleen  of  a  newspaper  press  by 
its  Revivals,  and  it  always  flourishes  most  where  there  are  no 
prayer-meetings  to  perplex  its  operations. 

We  perceive  the  minister  of  an  adjacent  parish  has  affixed 
his  name  to  Dr  Muir's  Declaration, — a  circumstance  which 
has  enabled  his  parishioners  fully  to  understand  it  This 
gentleman  has  been  now  about  four-and-tweniy  years  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  temporalities  of  the  cure.  When  obtruded 
upon  the  parish,  it  contained  no  Dissenters.  The  people, 
like  their  nei^bours,  were  marked  by  their  church-going 
habits ;  and  the  church,  a  roomy  and  commodious  building, 
was  filled  every  Sunday  from  gable  to  gable.     About  one  p^ 
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cent  of  the  pariBhioneiB  attend  it  now.  Within  the  last  few 
years  a  meeting-house  has  sprung  up  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Some  of  the  younger  people  during  the  time  of  Divine  ser- 
vice wander  into  the  fields  ;  the  reet^  who  have  not  quitted 
the  Church,  travel  £Gur  to  attend  the  ministrations  of  the 
cleigymen  of  other  parishes.  The  vHM>le  congregation  did 
not  comprise  twenty  persons  when  we  heard  sermon  under 
the  intrusionist  about  a  twelvemonth  ago,  and  of  these,  neariy 
oncrhalf  had  fallen  asleep  ere  the  middle  of  the  service.  And 
such,  as  instanced  in  Alness  and  this  unfortunate  parish,  are 
the  comparative  merits  and  comparative  popularity  of  the 
two  parties  in  the  Church.  Would  Sir  Eobert  Peel  and  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  deem  it  a  stroke  of  prdfound  statemanship 
to  pass  a  measure  which  would  have  the  efiect  of  ejecting 
from  their  charges  men  such  as  the  minister  of  Ahiess,  and 
of  setting  men  such  as  his  neighbour  in  their  place )  And  yet 
there  is  scarce  a  Presbyterian  in  Scotland  so  ignorant  as  not 
to  know  that  such  would  be  the  effect  of  the  bill  which  the 
one  so  unwillingly  relinquished,  and  which  the  other  would 
have  supported  so  readily. 

The  Eev.  Mr  M'Donald  of  Ferintosh,  -vdiose  laboum  have 
been  so  signally  honoured  in  the  recent  Eevivals  in  Boas- 
shire,  has  been  long  known  and  esteemed  in  that  part  of  the 
oountiy  as  one  of  the  soundest  and  most  zealous  divines  in 
the  ChurcL  How  marvellously  have  times  changed  within 
the  last  twenty  years  I  Little  more  than  that  period  has 
elapsed  since  this  gentleman  was  summoned  to  the  bar  of  ^e 
General  Assembly  for  preaching,  in  the  Strathbogie  and  Aber- 
deen districts,  exactly  tbe  same  doctrines  which  have  been 
rendered  so  powerful  to  alarm  and  awaken  within  the  last 
few  months  in  Tarbat^  Tain,  and  Alness.  He  had  been 
guilty  of  preaching  the  gospel  where,  in  these  days,  the  gos- 
pel was  very  rarely  heard.  Dr  Meams  of  Aberdeen,  another 
of  Dr  Muir's  supporters,  took  the  lead  among  his  assailants ; 
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but,  notwithstanding  all  the  energy  and  zeal  of  the  party,  the 
case  nnaccountably  broke  down,  and  Mr  McDonald  was  dis- 
chaiged  nnharmed.  His  assailants,  however,  oontrived  to 
legislate  on  tiie  subject  by  way  of  preyention,  and  embodied 
their  decision  in  the  shape  of  a  declaration,  denonneing  it  as 
^  ixT^olar  and  unconstitutional  for  a  minister  of  the  Church 
to  perform  Divine  service  in  the  meeting-house  of  a  Dis- 
senter, or,  during  his  journeys  from  place  to  place^  in  the  open 
air,  in  other  parishes  than  his  own."  We  find  a  masterly  re- 
view of  the  whole  case  by  Dr  Andrew  Thomson,  in  the 
*'  Christian  Instructor"  for  1819  ;  and  rarely  has  iireligion 
and  intolerancciy  when  masquerading  under  the  forms  of  an 
ecclesiastical  decision,  been  more  powerfully  exposed.  The 
Doctor  had  to  battle  in  the  minority  in  these  days,  and  to 
endure  many  a  defeat ;  but  his  labours  were  not  in  vain.  He 
did  not  influence  his  opponents,  ^^r  that  would  have  required 
something  more  than  argument^ — something  on  their  pai't  as 
well  as  on  his, — candour,  perhaps,  and  Christian  principle;  but 
the  country  listened  to  him ;  and  so  extensive  and  so  marked 
has  been  the  change,  that  the  veiy  individual  whom  he  then 
defended  against  the  wrath  of  the  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie 
was  empowered  by  the  Church  last  spring  to  do  in  that  dis- 
trict what  he  then  narrowly  escaped  being  thrust  out  of  the 
Church  for  doing.  Mr  McDonald  of  Ferintosh  was  one  of 
the  ministers  lately  deputed  by  the  Commission  to  preach  in 
Strathbogia 

There  is  much  comfort  in  the  reflection,  that  in  the  time 
of  the  Church's  difficulties  her  adorable  Head  should  be  thus 
manifesting  Himself  in  her  &vour.  It  will  matter  little  who 
may  be  among  her  enemies  if  He  rank  among  her  Mend& 
The  Book  of  Providence  contains  many  difficult  passages; 
but  there  are  others  of  which  the  meaning  seems  compara- 
tivdy  obvious ;  and  of  these,  not  a  few  refer  to  periods  of  Re- 
vival in  l^e  Church.      The  time  of  the  second  Beformation 
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was  one  of  these :  the  purpose  of  mercy  at  that  period  extend- 
ed to  more  than  individuals^ — ^it  embraced  the  entire  Church. 
There  was  a  season  of  severe  and  protracted  trial  at  hand ;  and 
the  infosion  of  new  vigour  gave  earnest  that  the  "strength  was 
to  be  according  to  the  need,"  and  that  she  was  to  survive  the 
struggle,  and  ultimately  to  triumph  in  it  Had  she  been 
destined  to  extinction,  her  vigour  would  not  have  been  in- 
creased. Another  very  remarkable  period  of  Revival  occurred 
in  the  west  of  Scotland  shortly  after  the  time  of  the  Seces- 
sion. The  Church  had  sunk  into  a  state  of  miserable  de- 
pression* Her  strength  seemed  passing  wholly  from  her,  to 
the  body  of  devout  and  venerable  men  whom  the  high-handed 
majorities  that  constituted  at  once  her  weakness  and  her 
shame  had  thrust  beyond  her  pale ;  her  people  were  joining 
them  in  thousands;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  mere  eapui  mor- 
tutim  that  remained  behind  could  not  long  continue  to  exist. 
The  breath  of  public  opinion  in  less  than  half  an  age  would 
have  acquired  strength  enough  to  sweep  it  away  3  for,  though 
an  Establishment  has  existed  in  Ireland  without  the  people 
for  centuries^  it  coxdd  not  exist  in  Scotland  without  them  for 
half  a  century.  The  characters  of  the  two  nations  are  essen- 
tially different  At  this  crisis,  however,  the  separation  to  a 
considerable  d^ree  was  staid.  The  Revival  at  Cambuslan^ 
Kilsyth,  Kirkintilloch,  and  Muthill,  took  place.  There  was 
thus  proof  vouchsafed  that,  though  many  of  God's  people  had 
left  the  Church,  God  himself  had  not  left  it ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence^ thousands  who  would  have  otherwise  gone  over  to 
the  Secession  remained  in  her  communion.  Chatham,  as 
quoted  by  Junius,  could  speak  of  infusing  a  new  portion  of 
health  into  the  constitution  of  the  country,  to  enable  it  to 
bear  its  infirmities.  There  was  thus  a  new  portion  of  health 
infused  into  the  Church,  and  she  was  enabled  to  bear  the 
infirmities  under  which  she  would  otherwise  have  sunk,  until 
a  day  when,  with  invigorated  powers,  she  has  begun  to  shake 
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them  oS,  The  history  of  die  Aitare  can  alone  read  the  le^- 
timate  comment  on  the  economy  of  Providence  in  the  present 
Bevivals ;  but  who  can  doubt  that  they  are  tokens  of  mercy  1 
They  read  a  lesson  to  religious  Dissenters  which  they  would 
do  well  to  ponder  in  connection  with  the  advice  given  by 
Gamaliel  to  the  Jewish  Council  If  Qod  be  for  us,  assuredly 
they  should  not  be  against  us. — September  2,  1840, 
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*'  My  friend  Smarts"  said  Johnson,  "  used  to  show  the  dis- 
turbance of  his  mind  by  fieJling  upon  his  knees  and  saying 
his  prayers  in  the  street  He  was  deemed  mad,  Sir ;  and 
yet^  rationally  speakings  it  is  much  greater  madness  not  to 
pray  at  aU,  than  to  pray  as  poor  Smart  did ;  though  I  am 
a&aid  there  are  so  many  who  do  not  pray,  that^  through  the 
generality  of  the  neglect,  people  never  think  of  calling  their 
understandings  in  question."  Now,  what  was  strong  sound 
sense  in  the  days  of  Johnson  is  very  excellent  sense  stilL 
If  a  man  look  exclusively  to  the  approbation  of  his  neigh* 
hours,  it  is  very  unsafe  for  him  to  deviate  from  the  ordinary 
course,  and  quite  as  much  so  to  rise  above  the  common  level 
of  conduct  as  to  sink  beneath  it  There  is  a  mediocrity  of 
virtue  which  it  is  dangerous  to  exceed,  and  a  subdued  style 
of  religion,  **  content  to  dwell  in  decencies  for  ever,"  to  which 
men  who  are  often  loudest  in  their  praise  of  toleration  ex- 
tend their  tolerance  exclosively.  The  Judaism  of  Gamaliel 
would  have  been  esteemed  by  this  class  as  the  well-regulated 
religion  of  a  man  of  sense  :  the  overpowering  convictions  of 
Paul,  after  his  journey  to  Damascus,  they  would  have  de- 
nounced as  fiuiaticisnL    They  deem  the  form  of  Christianity 
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which  can  exist  independentlj  of  conyersioii  a  much  better 
thing  than  the  ChriBtianity  which  conversion  must  preoede ; 
and  regard  the  man  whom  the  sense  of  an  awful  fdturiiy 
never  moved,  as  a  wiser  person  than  the  man  whom  it  moves 
so  deeply  that  he  proves  unable  to  conceal  his  feelings. 

Now,  to  the  unrecked  madness  of  this  class, — ^the  class 
whose  number,  according  to  Johnson,  prevents  people  &om 
calling  their  understandings  in  question, — does  the  recent 
work  of  Revival  in  ScoUand  owe  the  opposition  which  it  has 
received,  and  the  contumely  which  has  been  heaped  upon  it 
The  myriads  of  which  the  class  is  composed  have  been 
startled  from  their  propriety  by  discovering  that  the  principle 
which  was  potent  enough  to  overpower  the  jailor  of  old,  and 
to  compel  him  to  cry  aloud  in  anguish  and  uncertainty,  should 
have  lost  none  of  its  energy  since,  and  that  it  operates  on  the 
human  mind  now  after  exactly  the  same  £EMhion  that  it  ope- 
rated then.  An  attenuated  and  shrivelled  form  of  Chris- 
tianity had  become  one  of  the  decencies  of  society,  and  men 
took  praise  to  themselves  for  treating  it  with  good  manners. 
Religion  had  sunk  into  a  respectable  mediocrity ;  and  had 
become,  therefore,  a  fit  subject  for  being  not  only  tolerated, 
but  recommended,  by  the  class  who  would  have  extended 
neitiier  recommendation  nor  tolerance  to  its  Author.  We 
remarked  on  a  former  occasion,  that  the  natural  principle 
of  admiring  or  enduring  only  the  mediocrity  of  virtue  was 
exemplified  on  Calvary  with  a  peculiar  force  and  emphasis, 
of  which  the  histoiy  of  the  universe  can  afford  no  other  in- 
stance, by  showing  that  it  was  as  &tal  to  rise  infinitely 
above  as  to  sink  greatly  below  the  medium  and  average  lina 
The  world  could  tolerate  neither  our  Saviour  nor  the  two 
thieves,  and  it  therdbre  crucified  both  him  and  them*  And 
Christianity  in  Scotland  no  sooner  b^ns  to  resemble  its 
Master,  than  the  men  who  tolerated,  and  even  admired  it 
in  its  state  of  tame  and  inefficient  mediocrity,  turn  round  to 
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Spit  and  revile,  and,  in  short,  to  treat  it  exactly  as  they  would 
have  treated  Him.  We  speak,  of  course,  of  only  its  more 
respectable  enemies,  the  mediocritists, — ^the  men  who,  though 
they  would  have  cmcified  our  Saviour,  would  have  crucified 
the  thieves  also.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  men  whoy  like 
some  of  our  contemporaries,  would  have  accomplished  only 
half  the  work,  by  suffering  the  male^Eictors  to  esci^>e. 

Ajnong  the  more  respectable  class  we  rank  a  Liverpool 
Conservative  journal,  to  which  oin:  attention  has  just  been 
called, — a  strenuous  advocate  of  Protestantism  in  Ireland, 
and  of  Church  extension  on  the  Episcopalian  basis.  This 
paper  collects  its  &cts  from  the  Aberdeen  Herald^  and  decides 
unhesitatingly,  on  the  evidence  furnished,  that  the  '' proceed- 
ings" at  Bosskeen  must  have  been  at  least  "unseemly,  if  not 
blasphemous ;"  and  expresses  a  wish  that  the  leaders  in  the 
Church  should  exert  themselves  "  to  prevent^  or  at  least  re- 
stiainy  such  outbreakiugs  of  ignorant  fanaticism."  Now,  with 
the  Aberdeen  Herald  we  have  no  controversy.  We  believe 
the  ingenious  editor  advocates  the  substitution  c^  a  know- 
ledge-qualification for  the  existing  property-qualification,-^ 
unquestionably  in  the  sincere  and  honest  hope  of  furnishing 
the  country  with  a  more  liberal  and  efficient  constituency. 
We  understand,  too,  that  he  excludes  all  religious  knowledge 
from  his  scheme,  in  the  natural  and  not  very  blameable  fear 
of  being  himself  deprived  of  the  franchise  through  the  exer- 
cise of  his  own  test  Some  of  the  remarks  of  the  Liverpool 
Conservative^  however,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  exa- 
mining. 

**  We  cherish  the  most  smcere  regard  for  the  Chtnch  of  Scotland,  and 
vrkh  to  see  her  shine  in  the  pore  and  diastemng  light  of  other  and 
worthier  days ;  hot  it  is  impossible  to  witness  such  proceedings  without 
experiencing  feelings  of  the  deepest  regret  and  alarm.  We  should  not 
perh^)S  have  noticed  this  afftur  at  Bosskeen  at  aD,  had  we  not  been 
aware  that  any  apology  founded  upon  the  ohecurity  of  the  place  cannot 
be  dOEned  or  pleaded  by  the  Church ;  for  it  is  not  many  months  nnoe 
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ODT  attentioii  wm  drawn  to  omilar  scenes  in  the  Ticuuty  of  Gksgow, 
wbich  seyeral  otherwise  estimable  clergymen  of  the  EstabUsfament  en- 
deavoured  to  justify.  We  aDude  to  the  fanatical  follies  perpetrated  at 
Kilsyth,  and  defended  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Bums  and  other  ministers,  who 
ought  to  know  better,  and  entertain  more  elevated  views  of  religion.'^ 

Now,  this  paasage  was  written  by  a  gentleman  who  pro- 
fesses to  believe  in  the  thirty-nine  articles,  who  denounces 
the  anti-sciiptnral  policy  of  the  present  Ministiy,  deprecates 
the  spread  of  Popery,  laments  over  the  decline  of  Protest- 
antism in  Ireland,  and  advocates  the  extension  of  the  Eng- 
lish ChurcL  It  is  fraught  with  instruction.  It  is  because 
the  Conservatives  who  can  think  and  write  in  this  manner 
are  so  numerous  that  the  party  are  so  inefficient^  and  that 
they  so  utterly  belie  their  name.  Why  is  it  that  Protest- 
antism in  the  Episcopalian  Church  of  Ireland  should  have 
seen,  during  a  century  and  a  hal^  the  Boman  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  the  countiy  doubling  and  quadrupling  around  it^ 
without  any  corresponding  increase  in  the  limited  number  of 
its  own  adherents, — ^that^  in  brie^  on  this  unhappy  arena 
practical  error  should  have  proved  a  stronger  principle  than 
ostensible  and  theoretic  truth  ?  Simply  because  the  practical 
error  had  a  principle  of  vitality  in  it> — that  it  was  a  vigorous 
and  powerful  superstition — ^and  that  the  nominal  fidth  opposed 
to  it  wanted  life  and  vigour.  Dead  forms  of  truth  cannot 
contend  with  living  principles,  be  the  principles  as  base  or 
erroneous  as  they  may.  Living  Socialism  is  an  overmatch 
for  dead  Christianity.  Now,  one  of  the  grand  errors  of  what 
we  have  termed  the  mediocritists  in  religion, — a  class  that 
still  hold  nineteen-twentieths  of  tiie  patronages  of  the  Church, 
and  who  have  long  overlaid  its  energies  both  in  England  and 
our  own  countiy, — arises  from  their  ignorance  of  this  im- 
portant^ though  surely  simple,  &ct  They  established  a  dead 
Protestantism  in  Ireland,  and  yet  calculated  on  its  strength 
as  living  truth«  They  patronised  an  inefficient  Moderatism 
in  Scotland  as  a  rational  and  modified  form  of  Chxistianity, 
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and  held  that^  as  it  was  in  the  main  a  veiy  excellent  and 
sensible  thing,  with  no  fanaticism  in  it,  the  masses  would 
straightway  submit  their  passions  to  its  government  And 
now,  a  numerous  body  of  the  same  class,  though  with,  we 
trust,  a  mixture  of  good  and  wise  men  among  them,  are 
employed  in  extending  their  Church, — ^trusting,  doubtless, 
through  a  religion  which  eschews  Eevivals,  to  absorb  dissent 
and  annihilate  Chartism.  Would  that  they  were  more  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  laws  which  regulate  antagonist 
forces,  and  knew  better  how  to  calculate  on  their  respective 
d^rees  of  power  !  There  is  more  strength  in  Chartism  alone, 
weak  and  disreputable  as  it  is,  than  in  all  the  modified  Chris- 
tianity in  England  that  scofis  at  Revivals.  The  man  who 
writes  as  above  of  the  work  of  Revival  in  Ross-shire^ — a  work 
in  which  Episcopalians  such  as  John  Newton  and  Thomas 
Soott^  or  Archbishops  Usher  and  Leighton,  would  have  re- 
joiced to  join, — can  write  as  follows,  and  in  the  same  column, 
of  religious  education  : — 

"  Tfaa  Church  appears  to  have  thrown  off  the  lethargy  which  tem- 
porinng  and  undecided  legislation  had  hrooght  upon  her,  and  to  have  set 
herself  to  work,  as  far  at  least  as  this  extensive  diocese  is  concerned,  for 
the  regeneration  of  our  deluded  population,  in  right  good  earnest.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  on  the  minds  of  any  persons  who  have  given 
attention  to  the  subject,  thai  the  instruction  of  the  middle  classes  on  re- 
Ijgioos  principles  has  been  lamentably  neglected,  or  that  dissent  and  in- 
fidelity have  laboured  to  sow  their  tares  in  ground  predisposed  to  receive 
and  nurture  their  vicious  qualities.  To  this,  in  a  great  measure,  may  be 
ascribed  the  prevalence,  in  the  present  day,  of  Chartism,  SodaliBm,  Ba- 
diaUiimi,  and  the  other  delusions  of  whidi  the  merely  scientifically  tu- 
tored is  so  frequently  made  the  victim." 

There  is  a  moral  chemistiy  in  the  ecclesiastical  questions 
agitated  in  Scotland  in  the  present  day,  that  is  fieist  decom- 
posing the  old  elements  of  party.  How  completely,  for  in- 
stance, does  our  fixst  extract  neutralize  the  efifect  of  the 
seccmd.  Dugdd  Dalgetty  was  of  opinion  tiiat  "  Pkt>testant- 
ism"  was  a  very  respectable  watchword  when  pay  was  good 
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and  quarters  comfortable ;  but  the  confession  beiarajed  the 
mercenaiy.  Now,  on  a  similar  principle^  the  ConservatiYe 
who  wishes  to  render  "  religious  education'*  an  effectiTe 
watchword  for  political  purposes  in  Scotland,  should  avoid 
sneeriug  at  religious  Revivals.  We  find  our  contemporary 
mightily  prefers  the  policy  of  Dr  Bryce  in  Church  matters 
to  the  policy  of  Dr  Chalmers.  His  idea  of  religion  seems 
to  be,  that  it  is  a  principle  at  once  very  pliant  and  very 
powerful, — a  something  for  the  Court  of  Session  to  control 
at  will,  but  able  to  control  everything  else,  however  potent, 
— a  moving  power,  that,  like  steam,  can  overthrow  moun- 
tains, and  yet  be  turned  off  by  a  stopKX>ck, — a  Sampson, 
feeble  and  irresistible  by  turns,  that  can  be  bound  with  green 
withes  at  one  time,  and  set  loose  to  rout  an  embattled  hoet 
at  another.  A  word  in  his  ear.  If  the  stop-cock  be  able 
to  turn  it  ofl^  the  mountain  will  never  be  levelled  by  it  If 
the  green  withes  bind  it>  the  Philistines  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  it.  The  religion  represented  by  the  Moderatism  of 
Scotland  is  a  principle  which  would  yield  readily  to  the  Court 
of  Session ;  but  there  does  not  exist  a  single  antagonist  power 
to  which  it  would  not  yield  as  readily.  It  is  a  principle  des- 
tined, not  to  control,  but  to  be  controlled. 

We  have  oftener  than  once  expressed  our  thorough  confi- 
dence in  the  work  of  Revival  in  Boss-shire.  We  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  ministers  engaged  in  it^  the  style  and 
manner  of  their  preaching,  and  the  doctrines  which  have 
been  rendered  effectual  in  its  production ;  and  we  are  assured 
a  time  is  yet  coming  when  many  of  its  present  enemies  will 
be  content  to  speak  of  it  in  a  diffrent  tone.  There  is  a  nu- 
merous class  who  can  more  than  tolerate  religion  in  its  re- 
flection, though  they  may  hate  it  heartily  in  its  real  pre- 
sence,— ^who  can  admire  it  when  it  becomes  the  theme  of 
poetry,  or  is  embodied  in  a  classic  literature,  but  not  be- 
fore^— ^who  deem  family  worship  a  veiy  excellent  thing  in 
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the  stanzas  of  the  "  Cottai's  Saturday  Night/'  and  Christia- 
nity a  noble  principle  in  the  pages  of  Cowper.  Now,  to  such 
men  religion  appears  good  in  its  reflex  influences,  though 
not  in  itself;  and  to  such  the  scene  of  the  Iteviyal  will  pre- 
sent appearances  in  the  foture  more  in  accordance  with  their 
taste  and  fancy  than  those  which  it  exhibits  at  present  The 
eflects  of  a  similar  Revival  in  the  district^  which  took  place 
in  the  early  half  of  the  last  century,  were  felt  in  it  for  more 
than  eighty  years  after.  There  were  few  dwellings,  however 
humble,  in  which,  regularly  as  the  day  rose  and  set^  family 
worship  was  not  kept ;  and  in  the  course  of  an  evening  walk 
the  voice  of  psalms  might  be  heard  from  almost  every  ham- 
let There  was  a  higher  tone  of  morals  among  the  inhabi- 
tants than  in  many  localities  at  least  as  generally  &voured; 
more  content,  too,  with  not  less  privation; — ^no  Chartism,  no 
Socialism,  no  infidelity.  The  people,  in  short,  were  what  the 
statesmen  termed  a  ''  well-conditioned  people.*'  Eflects  such 
as  these  should  render  even  the  utilitarian  tolerant  of  Be- 
vivak ;  and  why  not  also  the  UUeraJtewr  ?  They  have  to  wait 
only  a  very  little. — October  1 4,  1 840. 


THE  OUTRAGE  AT  MABNOCH. 

The  instalment  of  Mr  Edwards  in  the  temporalities  of  Mar- 
noch  took  place  on  Thursday  last,  and  proved  the  occasion 
of  a  scene  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  On  many  former  occasions  have  the  forms  of  re- 
ligion been  prostituted  to  serve  very  vile  purposes  :  on  many 
occasions  has  the  disguise  of  profession  proved  all  too  flimsy 
to  cover  the  meanness  of  the  objects  which  it  has  been  as- 
sumed to  conceal     But  on  no  former  occasion  has  the  prod- 
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titution  been  equally  public,  or  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the 
disguise  rendered  p&lpable  in  the  same  degree  to  a  circle 
equally  extensive.  To  tbe  pro&nation  at  Mamoch  the  eyes 
of  an  entire  community  have  been  directed,  and  the  conse- 
quences which  it  involves  affect  the  religious  interests  of  a 
^ole  kingdom. 

A  heavy  snow-storm  had  burst  out  on  the  preceding  Wed- 
nesday; and  on  the  morning  of  Thursday  the  country  round 
Mamoch  was  deeply  enveloped  in  snow.  Huge  wreaths  of 
drift  had  choked  up  every  road  and  pathway,  and  the  stream 
which  sweeps  past  the  manse  and  churchyard  was  toiling 
brown  and  swoUen,  through  the  half-melted  accumulatioDs 
that  in  some  places  arched  it  over  from  bank  to  bank,  and  in 
others  had  sunk  undermined  into  the  torrent  It  was  no  day 
for  journeying  pleasantly,  or  even  safely;  but  the  interest  of 
the  people  of  the  neighbouring  parishes  had  been  deeply  ex- 
cited in  behalf  of  their  poor  neighbours;  and  hundreds  might 
be  seen  wending  over  the  heights  in  all  directions  in  lines  of 
six  or  eight, — some  robust  man  in  each  party  breaking  a  way 
through  the  snow  for  the  rest  Before  eleven  o'clock  a 
crowd  had  gathered  round  the  church,  sufficient  almost  to 
have  filled  it  twice  over.  There  were  individuals  present 
from  Keith,  from  Huntly,  from  Banf^  from  Portsoy; — all  the 
parishes  for  miles  round  had  sent  out  their  spectators :  and, 
assuredly,  the  spectacle  which  on  that  occasion  they  witnessed 
will  never  be  efiaced  from  their  memoriea  Mr  Edwards  and 
his  Mends  arrived  before  noon;  and,  after  commencing  the 
business  of  the  day  with  singular  appropriateness^  by  break- 
ing into  the  manse  through  a  window,  they  moved  on  to  the 
church.  In  a  few  seconds  the  building  was  crowded  almost 
to  suffocation.  The  parishioners  ranged  themselveB  in  the 
body  of  the  edifice ;  the  strangers  occupied  the  galleries^  and 
clustered  in  dense  masses  outside  the  windows  and  doors ;  a 
few  Edinbuirgh  lawyers  were  seated  in  a  pew  in  tiie  centre; 
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and— curiously  enough — the  reporter  of  an  Intrusion  news- 
paper in  the  pulpit  One  of  the  suspended  clergymen  opened 
the  proceedings  by  prayer ;  and  the  words  took  the  form  of 
an  address  to  Deity,  but  they  were  listened  to  merely  as  the 
necessaiy  adjuncts  of  an  act  of  outrageous  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion ;  and  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  attention  of  the 
audience  proved  all  the  more  deep  in  consequence  of  the  esti- 
mate. Every  phrase  employed  seemed  to  gather  new  mean- 
ing from  its  utter  inappropriateness;  and,  impressed  through 
the  force  of  contrast^  the  dead  common-places  of  a  lifeless 
devotion  seemed  starting  into  frightful  activity  through  the 
influence  of  a  spirit  of  possession.  When  the  form  was 
over,  and  the  gentleman  had  sat  down,  an  elder  of  the  parish 
rose,  and  demanded  of  him,  for  himself  and  his  fellow-pa- 
rishioners, by  what  authority  he  and  his  brethren  had  met 
there.  Mark  the  reply !  "  By  the  authority,"  he  said,  "  of 
the  National  Church,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  r*  A  shudder  ran  through  the  meeting.  It  was 
again  demanded  of  the  suspended  clergymen,  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  in  whose  name,  and  in  what  capacity,  they  had 
met  there ;  and  the  gentleman  who  had  opened  by  prayer 
reiterated  his  assertion,  and  with  similar  effect  as  befora  It 
was  demanded  of  them  whether  their  appearance  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly,  or  made 
in  direct,  opposition  to  that  authority ;  and  the  question  met 
with  no  reply.  The  people  declined  to  sist  themselves  at  the 
bar  of  what  they  could  not  r^ard  as  a  court  either  civil  or 
ecclesiastica],  and  read,  by  their  agent,  a  solemn  protest  to 
that  effect,  in  which,  deprecating  the  great  wickedness  and 
tyranny  about  to  be  inflicted  upon  them,  and  the  gross  mock' 
eiy  of  justice  and  desecration  of  religion  which  its  forms  in- 
volved, they  stated  that,  before  a  c6mpetent  and  lawftd  Pres- 
bytery, they  were  prepared  to  prove  objections  to  the  life, 
qualifications,  and  doctrine  of  the  obnoxious  presentee^  suf- 
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fident  not  only  to  preclude  his  admission  into  the  Church,  but 
even  to  justify  his  deposition  if  previously  admitted.  But 
what  weight  could  be  allowed  to  statements  such  as  these  by 
men  whose  very  appearance  in  that  place  was  a  trespass  ?  The 
protest  was  read  ;  and  the  people,  gathering  up  their  Bibles 
from  the  pews,  rose  in  a  body,  and  quitted  the  church.  There 
were  old  gray-headed  men  among  them,  who  had  worshipped 
within  its  walls  for  more  than  half  a  century, — men,  too,  in 
the  vigorous  prime  of  manhood, — others  just  entering  on  the 
stage  of  active  life.  All  rose,  and  all  went  away, — ^many  of 
them  in  tears.  It  was  the  church  in  which,  Sabbath  after 
Sabbath,  their  fathers  had  met  to  worship ;  it  had  formed 
the  centre  of  many  a  solemn  association,  many  a  sacred  at- 
traction j  and  they  were  now  quitting  it  for  ever.  Even  the 
"  buyers  and  sellers  in  the  house  of  God," — the  men  to  whom 
persecution  is  business, — seemed  awed  and  impressed  for  the 
time.  "  Will  they  all  go  V*  they  were  heard  to  whisper. 
Yes,  all  went !  the  pews  were  emptied  from  gable  to  gable. 
The  sacred  and  the  civil  may  be  mixed  up  and  confounded 
in  idea  by  courts  and  individuals  ;  but  it  has  been  ordained 
by  €k>d  himself  that  their  natures  should  keep  them  apart 
No  secular  power  on  earth  can  impose  a  minister  on  a  people : 
the  control  of  judges  and  magistrates  affect,  as  in  this  re- 
markable case,  the  temporalities  only.  The  experiment  has 
been  tried ;  and  our  readers  may  see  the  case  of  conflictiDg 
jurisdictions  virtually  decided  by  the  extent  and  degree  to 
which  the  Court  of  Session  can  give  a  clergyman  to  the  pa- 
rishioners of  Mamoch.  And  it  is  well  to  remember,  that  to 
secure  a  result  so  disastrous, — to  verify  the  same  ruinous  ex- 
periment on  an  immensely  larger  scale, — has  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  been  struggling  to  l^islate  for  the  people  of  Scot- 
land. 

The  parishioners,  after  quitting  the  church,  held  a  brief 
but  impressive  meeting  in  a  hollow  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
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whicli  the  edifice  has  been  erected.  The  day  was  still  dreary, 
and  the  snow  lay  thick  and  white  around  them.  And  in 
that  snowy  hollow,  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  the  grievous  out- 
rage to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  but  more  in  grief 
than  in  anger,  they  expressed  their  settled  determination  never, 
by  word  or  act,  to  recognise  as  their  minister  the  man  to  whom 
the  patrimony  of  their  church  had  been  adjudged,  and  to  ad- 
here to  one  another  in  all  their  future  efforts  for  obtaining  re- 
dress of  the  wrong  :  and  then,  separating  in  silence,  they  re- 
turned by  different  routes  to  their  respective  homea  The 
church  meanwhile  had  become  a  scene  of  tumult  and  confu- 
sion. The  strangers  outside  had  rushed  into  the  body  of  the 
building  when  the  parishioners  had  quitted  it,  and  had  begun 
to  express  their  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  the  service  by  shouts 
and  hisses,  and  the  flinging  of  missiles.  Assuredly  the  secu- 
lar party  may  read  their  future  fortunes  in  the  incident,  should 
the  same  wretched  success  attend  them  in  the  present  struggle 
on  a  large  scale  that  has  attended  them  in  the  parish  of  Mar- 
noch !  Miserable,  in  such  an  event,  would  their  fate  prove  : 
the  surges  of  popular  indignation  would  rise  and  overwhelm 
them ;  and  who,  among  the  millions  of  the  empire,  would  raise 
an  arm  in  their  defence  1  A  magistrate  entered  the  church 
in  the  midst  of  the  tumult, — a  man  much  respected  in  the 
district ;  and  succeeded  in  restoring  order.  He  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  representatives  of  the  civil  court  in  the  pro- 
&nation  in  which  they  were  engaged  :  no  one  could  be  more 
hostile  to  the  settlement  of  Edwards ;  and  hence,  in  no  small 
degree,  through  his  influence  with  the  people  on  that  account, 
his  ability  of  protecting  the  miserable  objects  of  their  hatred 
and  contempt  An  incident  at  this  stage  brought  out  very 
strikingly  how  entirely  the  parishioners  had  left  the  churcL 
An  individual  present  complained  to  the  magistrate,  who  is 
himself  a  parishioner,  that  the  Mamoch  people  had  taken  as 
active  a  part  in  the  riot  as  any  of  the  rest     He  was  asked, 
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in  torn,  where  these  Mamoch  people  were^  and  sacceeded  in 
pointing  out  a  young  man  in  one  of  the  galleriee, — the  only 
parishioner  present, — ^who  stated,  when  questioned,  Hiat  he 
had  taken  no  part  whatever  in  the  disturbance  and  was  only 
there  because  he  could  not  get  out  through  the  crowd.  There 
was  a  passage  immediately  cleared  for  him ;  and  thus,  ere  the 
actual  work  of  intrusion  b^^an,  the  last  parishioner  present 
was  enabled  to  leave  the  church. 

In  these  circumstances  the  ordination  proceeded.  The 
bellman  of  a  neighbouring  parish  officiated  as  precentor;  there- 
were  prayers  repeated,  in  which  God  was  named,  that  the  sti- 
pend of  Mamoch  might  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  Ed- 
wards ;  and  the  preacher  argued,  in  his  discourse,  that  the 
men  through  whose  agency  he  was  thrust  upon  the  people 
should  be  accounted  ministers  of  Christ !  Never,  surely,  cm 
any  former  occasion,  did  arguments  tell  with  more  wretched 
effect  Ministers  of  Christ !  It  was  unnecessary  to  ask  firom 
whom  they  had  derived  their  authority  :  the  business  of  the 
day  read  a  too  unequivocal  comment  on  the  question,  and  an- 
swered it  too  surely.  Mr  Edwards  stood  up  in  that  crowded 
assembly.  He  declared,  with  all  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  that 
he  would  subject  himself  to  the  superior  judicatories  of  the 
Church,  and  seek  earnestly  to  maintain  her  unity  and  peaces 
whatsoever  troubles  or  persecutions  might  arise.  He  affirm- 
ed, in  the  hearing  of  all,  that  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God,  love 
to  Jesus  Christ,  and  desire  of  saving  souls,  had  been  his  great 
motives  and  chief  inducements  to  enter  into  the  functions  of 
the  holy  ministry,  and  not  worldly  designs  or  interests  of  any 
kind.  He  asserted  that  he  had  used  no  imdue  methods,  either 
of  himself  or  through  others,  in  procuring  his  call  to  the  pa- 
risL  What  call  1  He  promised  too,  that^  through  Divine 
grace,  he  would  perform  among  the  people  all  the  duties  of 
a  faithful  minister  of  the  gospel  Every  eye  was  turned  upon 
him,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  disposition  evinced  to  hiss 
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or  hoot  Even  the  more  volatile  portion  of  the  audience  were 
tamed  into  sobriety  and  seriousness  for  the  time.  A  deep 
shudder  again  ran  through  the  assembly.  The  mummeiy  pro- 
ceeded: there  were  hands  laid  upon  his  head;  andhe  became 
a  minister  of  Christ  in  the  sense  understood  by  the  men 
through  whom  his  vocation  was  conferred.  It  is  customary 
for  an  acceptable  minister  on  such  occasions  to  receive  the 
hearty  welcome  of  his  people  at  one  of  the  doors  of  the  churcL 
But  no  such  welcome  awaited  on  Mr  Edwards.  Mr  Peterkin 
of  Edinbuigh,  the  legal  agent  of  the  suspended  clergy,  wished 
him  much  joy;  Mr  B^hertaon  of  ihe  Aberdeen  ConstihtUonalf 
and  Mr  Adam  of  the  Aberdeen  Herald^  shook  hands  with  hinb 
as  they  hurried  past,  to  assert  the  popularity  of  Intrusion  ;  a 
captain  of  police  in  attendance  took  his  arm  to  escort  him 
through  the  crowd;  and,  as  he  turned  his  back  on  the  dese- 
crated edifice  the  assembled  hundreds  hissed  him  from  the 
door.  And  such  are  the  more  striking  particulars  of  an  event 
destined  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  offer  a  single  remark  on  the  subject 
The  lessons  which  it  inculcates  almost  every  one  may  read. 
Beligion  is  the  business  of  time  for  eternity  ;  and  without 
an  all-pervading  conviction  of  its  importance,  and  a  deep- 
seated  belief  in  the  reality  of  its  objects,  life  passes  unblessed 
by  its  influences,  and  death  comes  uncheered  by  its  hope& 
It  comprises  the  arts  of  living  well  and  of  dying  safely;  and  it 
lives  and  breathes  in  an  element  of  faith.  But  not  only  must 
there  be  an  all-pervading  belief  in  its  objects,  but  also  in  the 
honesty,  sincerity,  spirituality  of  its  messengers.  They  must 
be  regarded  as  sent ;  and  it  is  with  this  vital  element  of  belief 
that  the  civil  or  the  secular  cannot  interfere.  Where  is  there 
a  power  on  earth  that  can  inspire  the  people  of  Mamoch  with 
confidence  in  the  character  of  the  man  who  must  henceforth 
walk  in  shame  and  dishonour  among  them,  and  bear,  as  if  in 
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scorn,  the  name  of  their  pastor  ?  Through  what  form  or  pro- 
cees  are  the  dyingto  be  led  to  long  for  his  presence  at  their  bed- 
sides, or  to  wish  for  an  interest  in  his  prayers  ?  Through  what 
influences  are  menawakenedto  anxiety  fortheir  spiritual  state, 
to  be  brought  to  ask  counsel  or  guidance  of  him  ?  Can  thecivil 
court  stretch  out  its  arm  in  the  matter,  and  be  as  God  between 
this  man  and  t^e  people  ?  It  has  already  done  its  utmost, 
and  the  deplorable  scene  of  Thursday  last  has  been  the  result 
The  country,  we  reiterate,  may  see  in  the  case  of  Mamoch 
the  true  power  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  the  spiritual  field 
It  may  see,  besides,  the  fate  which  awaits  the  Christian  people 
and  the  National  Church,  if  the  secular  element  prevaO  in  this 
eventful  and  surely  most  important  struggla — Janvjcury  27, 
1841. 


SUPPLEMBNTARY  NOTES  OF  THE  SETTLEMENT  AT 
MARNOCH. 

Chesterfield  has  exemplified  his  ideas  of  indecency  some- 
what whimsically,  by  remarking  that,  though  there  may  be 
nothing  improper  in  dancing  in  a  ball-room,  it  would  be  de- 
cidedly indecent  to  dance  at  church.  He  was  in  the  right, 
at  least  in  referring  to  the  church  for  the  illustration.  What 
would  pass  without  remark  in  a  place  less  solemn  becomes 
coarse  and  indecent  there.  What  would  be  simply  business 
in  a  lawyer's  office  strikes  as  a  gross  impertinence  in  the  house 
of  prayer ;  and  an  air  which  might  grace  the  jockeyism  of 
Newmarket,  would  shock,  when  exhibited  in  the  pulpit  or 
the  elder^s  pew,  as  impious  and  profana  The  appearance  of 
some  of  the  suspended  clergymen  on  the  morning  of  the  set- 
tlement seems  to  have  happily  exemplified  the  remark  of 
Chesterfield.  None  of  our  readers  can  have  forgotten  tlie  staik- 
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ing  picture  drawn  by  Chalmers  of  the  ^'coarse  and  con- 
temptuous clergymen,  booted  and  spurred  for  riding  commis- 
donSy"  who  assisted  in  perpetrating  the  forced  settlements  of 
the  last  century, — men  now  gone  down  to  dishonoured  graves, 
whose  memories  rot  unburied  in  the  recollection  of  the  coun- 
try, and  whom  even  their  successors  in  principle  and  policy 
deem  it  prudent  to  denounce  and  disown.  Archbishop  Beaton 
in  his  steel  harness  was  comparatiyely  respectable  :  he  was 
a  bold,  though  not  an  honest  man.  The  booted  and  spurred 
clergymen  drawn  by  Chalmers  were  as  despicable  as  they 
were  wicked.  Now,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  closely  the 
perpetrators  of  the  forced  settlement  at  Mamoch  resembled, 
in  externals  at  least,  the  abettors  of  forced  settlements  in  the 
last  age.  They  entered  the  church  apparently  in  high  spirits, 
— one  dangling  a  thick  short  riding  whip, — another  sporting 
a  stout  stick,  excellently  fitted  for  a  market  brawl.  All  had 
the  air  of  men  wonderfully  well  pleased,  and  quite  aware  that 
they  were  on  the  eve  of  doing  something  dever.  Whips  and 
sticks  were  laid  on  the  pew  before  them,  intermixed  in  gro- 
tesque confusion  with  sparsely  written  documents  tied  up  in 
tape,— decisions  of  court  and  opinions  of  counsel  Bibles 
somehow  they  seemed  to  have  fbrgotten,  or  perhaps  rather 
left  designedly  behind  them,  as  mere  bundles  of  ex  parte  do- 
cuments on  the  other  side.  And  there  they  sat^  all  looking 
smarts  and  waiting  very  knowingly  till  the  people  should  sist 
themselves  at  their  bar.  Among  them  was  Mr  Edwards, 
encircled  by  gentlemen  of  the  law  who  hold  by  the  theology 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  kindly  regarded,  too,  by  gentle- 
men of  the  press  chiefly  remarkable  for  holding  by  no  theo- 
logy at  all  Like  the  young  man  sent  by  the  sons  of  Eli 
with  a  flesh  fork  to  desecrate  the  sacrifice  of  the  people^  and 
to  make  men  ^  abhor  the  oflering  of  the  Lord,"  he  had  come 
to  take  by  force  what  without  force  the  people  would  never 
have  yielded  him.      The  business  of  the  morning  went  on. 
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Baling  the  reading  of  the  solemn  and  well-jndged  protest  of 
the  congregation,  there  were  nods,  and  winks,  and  half«ap- 
pressed  chuckles,  among  the  party.  The  joke  was  by  no 
means  apparent  A  man  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  hun- 
dreds around  him  had  all  been  bom  to  immortality,  and  had 
all  souls  to  be  lost  or  saved,  could  hardly  afford  being  meny 
on  any  such  occasion ;  but  it  was  certainly  no  conviction  of 
the  importance  of  man's  destiny  that  had  brought  the  party 
there.  As  for  the  joke,  all  our  readers  know  that  to  occupy 
the  chair  of  the  scomer  requires  neither  the  perception  of  wit 
nor  the  peculiar  inventive  power  in  which  wit  originates.  Men 
of  wonderfully  little  sense  or  humour  can  sneer  and  make 
meny  at  whatever  involves  eternal  interests,  or  concerns  the 
cause  of  God. 

Their  merriment,  however,  received  a  check.  A  man  may 
repeat  a  lie,  it  has  been  said,  imtil  at  last  he  actually  brings 
himself  to  believe  it  Now,  among  the  Intrusionists  pre- 
sent there  were  not  a  few  who  had  done  more  in  the  cause 
than  barely  work  for  their  fee  by  drawing  up  papers  and 
making  speeches, — ^men  who  had  busied  themselves,  into  the 
bargain,  in  asserting  in  newspapers  and  magazines  the  popu- 
larity of  their  principles,  and  that  the  movement  in  the  coun- 
try was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  a  few  clerical  agita- 
tors. When,  however,  the  people  rose  and  left  the  church 
in  a  body,  they  were  imdeceived,  and  looked  somewhat  crest- 
fallen. Mr  Peterkin  found  that  the  author  who  writes  Co- 
Ivmna  for  the  Kirk  in  the  Observer  had  deceived  him.  An- 
other legal  gentleman  present  began  to  discover  that  he  had 
been  not  a  little  misled  by  the  statements  in  '^  Blackwood.'* 
The  people  are  of  some  importance,  after  all ;  and  we  question 
whether  a  thousand  Court-of-Session  Mr  Edwardses,  in  the 
thousand  manses  of  Scotland,  would  compose  a  Church  that 
would  come  quite  up  to  the  idea  of  even  the  Lord  President^ 
or  whether  he  would  deem  the  body  and  members  in  such  a 
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I  more  than  worthy  of  their  secular  and  only  head.  The 
people  all  went  away :  the  Intruaionists  remained  behind, 
chop&llen  and  blank.  The  &te  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen's 
intended  measure  was  sealed  by  that  act  His  Lordship  has 
read  it  aright :  it  has  taught  him  that  there  are  things  which 
lie  beyond  the  reach  of  diplomacy, — ^that  he  has  misrepre- 
sented and  calumniated  the  best  and  most  revered  men  of 
his  country  to  little  purpose, — and  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
lend  a  diminished  and  still  sinking  influence  to  the  pai*ty 
under  whose  sway  religion  has  ever  sickened  and  pined  away, 
and  quite  another  to  legislate  for  the  people  of  Scotland.  The 
tumult  began,  and  the  fears  of  the  Intrusionists  seem  to  have 
been  very  marked  and  very  edifying.  The  disturbers  are  re- 
presented as  merely  a  few  thoughtless  lads  in  the  gallery,  who 
took,  unwarrantably  enough,  to  the  flinging  of  snow-pellets 
and  the  making  of  noises.  Men  of  fortitude  have  borne  as 
much  without  wincing ;  and  the  men  of  the  court  had  brought 
both  whips  and  sticks  with  them,  on  the  principle,  apparently, 
that  made  the  Copper  Captain  gird  himself  with  a  long  sword ; 
but,  too  meek  to  flght,  and  not  quite  prepared  for  martyrdom, 
they  sat  cowering  and  shivering  in  the  pew,  staring  at  one 
another  with  pale  and  piteous  £Eu;es,  miserably  afraid  to  re- 
main where  they  were,  but  by  &r  too  flrightened  to  rise  and 
go  away.  The  missiles  flew  thick  and  hst  The  editor  of 
the  C<m8lUuium(U  seems  to  have  taken  a  snow-ball,  in  his  im- 
minent terror,  for  a  piece  of  flying  seat ;  and  a  bit  of  a  wan- 
dering cigar,  which,  if  it  came  lighted,  must  have  veiy  much 
resembled  a  bomb-shell,  seems  to  have  struck  utter  astonish- 
ment to  the  inmost  soul  of  the  editor  of  the  Herald,  Both 
gentlemen,  with  the  rest  of  the  party,  doubtless  wished  them- 
selves at  home.  The  noises  continued,  enlivened  by  an  oc- 
casional snow-ball ;  busineas  stuck  fast, — so  did  the  Intru- 
sionists ;  and  as  the  afternoon  began  to  close  in,  a  shade  of 
deeper  anxiety  and  terror  lengthened  their  £Bice%  as  they  sur- 
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mised  the  possibility  of  being  left  in  the  dark  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  urchins  in  the  gallery.  We  are  no  advocates 
of  Tiolonce  or  outrage ;  but  we  justify  neither  when  we  remark, 
that  the  party  may  estimate  the  weight  of  their  religious  cha- 
racter, and  the  degree  of  moral  force  which  they  possess, 
from  this  event.  They  but  experienced  the  reflex  influence 
of  their  own  character  coming  back  to  them  from  the  people. 
Our  former  remarks  on  this  part  of  the  subject  have,  we  are 
happy  tofind,  given  great  oflence  to  ihe Aberdeen Herald,whloh 
has  produced  an  article  on  the  subject^  chiefly  remarkable 
— and  we  are  serious  when  we  say  so— for  the  editor  thank- 
ing Grod.  Johnson  expressed  his  pleasure  on  one  occasion 
that  his  publisher  should  have  grace  enough  to  thank  God 
for  anything.  We  are  fiir  from  sure  in  this  case^  however, 
that  the  unhappy  northern  editor,  instead  of  breathing  a 
prayer,  is  not  mouthing  an  oath. 

To  proceed  Hope  was  weU  nigh  gone  from  the  party, 
when  a  magistrate  and  an  officer  of  police  appeared.  The 
snow-balls  and  the  noises  ceased.  Mr  Walker  of  Huntly,  who 
had  borne  up  wonderfully  in  the  time  of  terror,  grew  nervous 
at  the  sudden  reverse;  and  forgetting,  in  his  confrision  of  idea, 
that  he  was  the  Court  of  Session's  minister,  began  to  issue 
orders  to  the  magistrate,  instead  of  waiting  to  receive  ord»» 
from  him.  His  advisers,  however,  soon  set  him  right  The 
magistrate,  weU  knowing  his  place  and  his  new  powers,  dic- 
tated to  the  officiating  clergyman  the  length  of  his  sermon ; 
and  he  also,  knowing  his  place,  made  it  as  short  as  he  was 
bidden.  There  were  some  very  remarkable  passages  in  the 
discourse.  It  was  seriously  stated  by  the  clergyman,  that 
the  obnoxious  presentee  had  '^  long  set  his  heart  on  becoming 
minister  of  the  parish  ;  that  the  firmness  with  which  he  had 
pursued  his  object  plainly  showed  him  to  be  a  man  who  could 
be  daunted  by  no  common  difficulties,  or  turned  aside  by  no 
considerations  of  labour  or  anxiety  /*  and  that  the  ''  same 
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firmness,  perseTerance,  and  zeal,"  whicli  in  this  instance  had 
i^endered  his  aims  successful,  would  now  be  directed  in  farther- 
ing through  extraordinary  exertion,  the  spiritual  interests  of 
the  peopla  It  must  be  confessed  the  argument  is  singularly 
wide  in  its  scope.  If  there  be  aught  of  solidity  in  it,  then 
has  the  Church  most  to  hope  from  her  bitterest,  keenest,  most 
inveterate  enemies.  What  may  not  Christianity  owe  to  the 
activity  of  Eobert  Owen,  or  the  zeal  of  the  Jesuits  ?  There 
must  have  been  much  of  good  to  expect,  on  this  principle, 
from  the  infidelity  which  in  Paine,  Hume,  and  Voltaire,  so 
powerfully  assailed  religion  with  the  pen.  There  must  have 
been  as  much  to  expect  from  the  Bonners,  Beatons,  Claver- 
houses,  that  pursued  her  with  fire  and  the  sword.  Nay,  if 
we  are  to  ground  our  hopes  exclusively  on  qualities  such  as 
firmness^  perseverance^  activity,  and  zeal,  without  taking  into 
account  the  objects  which  they  are  exerted  to  secure,  where 
shall  we  find  created  being  more  hopeful  than  that  terrible 
Spirit  of  untiring  energy,  who^  devoid  of  hope,  defeated,  miser- 
able, and  open  to  the  eye  of  Omnipotence,  never  once  slacks 
in  his  zeal  or  relinquishes  his  purpose  )  Another  passage  of 
the  gentleman's  discourse  was  more  striking  stilL  He  alluded 
to  the  guilt  of  pastors  who  warn  not  the  people.  "  The  mi- 
nister," he  said,  ''  who  neglecteth  to  do  this  is  not  the  people's 
pajstor,  but  a  hirding  who  qireth  not  for  the  flocks  hub  for  the 
fjoageSj — who  acaUera  thejlock,  and  drives  them  away  from  the 
fold  ;  and  great  is  his  guilt,  and  great  will  be  his  condemna- 
tion. He  is  an  unjust  steward ;  and  woe  will  be  to  such 
a  pastor."  What  wonder  that  the  audience  should  have 
shuddered  to  hear  truths  so  solemn  delivered  in  circumstances 
that  read  upon  them  so  striking  a  comment !  The  preachei 
finished  his  discourse ;  and,  coming  down  from  the  pulpit^  heard 
Mr  Edwards  take  upon  him  vows  of  equal  solemnity,  and  then 
constituted  him  minister  to  Peter  Taylor  of  Foggie-loan. 
The  parish  of  Mamoch  is  one  of  the  most  populous  country 
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pariflhes  in  ihe  north  of  SooUancL  The  parishioners  are  a 
sober  and  industrious  race  of  people,  who  have  hitherto  led 
quiet  and  peaceable  lives,  undisturbed  by  political  agitation. 
But  they  are  &r  firom  being  an  ignorant  or  unintelligent  raca 
They  partake  largely,  on  the  contraiy,  in  the  characteristic 
shrewdness  of  their  better  countrymen,  and  share  deeply  in 
the  old  Scottish  predilection  for  theological  study.  Of  one 
theological  work  no  fewer  than  sixty  copies  have  been  sold  in 
the  parish ;  a  Sabbath-school  library,  lately  established  among 
ihem,  already  contains  two  hundred  and  fifty  volumes ;  and 
so  deeply  are  they  interested  in  the  cause  of  the  Church,  that 
petitions  in  her  behalf,  asserting  her  spiritual  independence, 
have  received  five  hundred  signatures  among  them  in  the 
course  of  a  single  day.  There  are  men  in  the  parish  who  have 
missed  scarce  a  meeting  of  Presbyteiy  or  Synod  since  the  pro- 
ceedings which  have  obtruded  Edwards  upon  them  began, — 
one  tradesman,  in  particular,  whose  interest  in  the  case  had 
led  him  to  travel,  mostly  on  foot,  from  church  court  to  church 
court,  not  less  than  a  thousand  miles.  And  these  people^ 
under  the  reign  of  Moderatism,  would  have  been  lost  to  the 
ChurcL  But  we  live  in  a  better  tima  The  guilt  and  foUj 
of  forced  settlements  attach  no  longer  to  our  ecclesiastical 
courts.  The  minion  of  the  Court  of  Session  may  ffitten  cm 
the  temporalities  of  Mamoch,  but  he  forms  no  part  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  It  is  he,  not  the  people,  who  is  severed 
from  her  communion. — Febrtuxri/  3,  1841. 
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SKETCHES  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  1841. 
PART  FIRST. OPENING  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  commenced  its  sittings 
on  Thursday  last.  Perhaps  on  no  former  occasion  was  the 
preliminary  pageant  marked  by  a  degree  of  splendour  equally 
great  Boyalty  put  on  all  its  robes  in  the  person  of  its  re- 
presentative, and  summoned  together  all  its  attendants.  The 
civic  magistrate  was  therewith  his  mace, — the  soldier  with  his 
swoLxl  j  there  was  much  show  and  glitter, — ^pages,  and  lacqueys, 
and  guards,  and  a  long  line  of  coaches, — ^antique  insignia, 
that  the  same  mental  &culty  to  which  we  owe  the  metaphor 
and  the  allegory  had  devised  ages  ago,  to  symbolize  the  func- 
tions and  authority  of  office ;  robes  and  liveries  of  uncouth 
splendour, — ^heirlooms  of  the  same  early  period,  and  whose 
fantastic  gaiety,  like  the  richly  tinted  lichens  of  some  ancient 
obelisk  or  mighty  oak,  seemed  indicative  of  the  vast  antiquity 
of  the  institutions  to  which  they  had  so  long  been  attached ; 
above  aU,  immense  multitudes  of  spectators  thronging  the 
streets  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  which,  forming  of  them- 
selves by  &r  the  most  imposing  part  of  the  spectacle,  served 
also  to  show  that  the  love  of  such  pageantries  lies  all  too 
firmly  imbedded  in  man's  nature  for  the  utilitarian  or  the 
economist  to  dislodge  or  eradicate.  Such  were  the  compo- 
nents of  the  pageant ;  and  the  natural  effect  of  the  whole  was 
to  lead  men's  minds  into  the  past  It  was  scarce  possible 
to  cast  the  eye  along  the  glittering  lines  of  bayonets  stretch- 
ing away  in  long  perspective,  or  to  mark  the  flashing  aabres 
of  the  dragoons,  without  calling  to  recollection  that  both  had 
been  fitr  difierently  employed  for  more  than  a  century,  and 
tha  Presbyterianism  is  now  the  established  religion  of  Scot- 
land, not  because  the  State  preferred  it,  but  because,  in  oppo- 
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sition  to  kings  and  courts,  backed  hj  the  civil  magistrate  and 
the  military,  the  people  preferred  it,  and  held  bj  it  in  distress 
and  persecution,  until  at  length,  in  the  good  providence  oi 
God,  the  oppressors  were  removed  from  their  high  places,  to 
wear  out  life  in  heggjBLXj  and  exile,  and  what  was  so  empluUi- 
callj  l^e  national  religion  became  perforce  the  recognised  reli- 
gion of  the  Stata  The  mind  wandered  from  the  pageant  of 
Thursday,  with  all  its  liveried  pomp  and  solemn  glitter,  to  a 
scene  of  lonely  heaths,  where,  amid  the  graves  of  their  slaugh- 
tered kindred,  a  persecuted  people  worshipped  God  agreeably 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience  enlightened  by  his  Word,  and 
where  the  mountain  echoes,  ever  and  anon  awakened  by  shouts 
of  mingled  rage  and  exultation,  or  the  patter  of  the  deadly 
musket^  told  too  surely  that  the  murderous  men-hunters  were 
abroad. 

The  tone  of  the  Assembly,  as  indicated  by  its  first  meet- 
ing, gave  evidence  that  the  privileges  purchased  at  so  mighty 
a  oost  by  the  ancestors  will  not  readily  be  relinquished  by 
their  descendants.  It  is  difSlcult  to  catch  the  traits  of  ex- 
pression— ^if  we  may  so  speak— of  a  great  assemblage  ani- 
mated by  some  powerful  feeling.  The  preliminary  pageant 
outside,  like  the  fringe  or  the  foldings  of  a  robe,  presented  a 
comparatively  easy  subject  for  the  pencil ; — one  could  have 
cut  a  model  of  it  out  of  tin  or  pasteboard  :  the  expression  of 
the  meeting  within, — ^resembling  rather  the  features  animated 
by  the  mind,— can  be  less  adequately  described.  Nothing 
however,  could  be  more  obvious  than  what  the  expression 
conveyed.  It  bore,  in  all  its  traits,  the  stamp  of  eamestneas 
and  deep  interest.  The  densely-occupied  galleries,  with  their 
"  overbeUying  crowds,"  and  where  scarce  an  additional  spec- 
tator could  have  found  standing-room, — the  fixity  of  posture^ 
with  the  general  movement  at  every  pause,  both  so  indica- 
tive of  fixity  of  attention, — ^the  universal  "  hush,  hush,^  when 
the  slightest  noise  in  some  over-crowded  corner  threatened  to 
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rob  the  audience  of  but  a  fragment  of  the  debate^ — the  one- 
ness of  direction  in  every  £ice, — ^the  forwaid  attitude^ — ^tbe 
hand  raised  to  the  ear, — all  served  to  show  how  thoroughly 
men  are  beginning  to  aj^reciate  the  importance  of  onr  great 
ecclesiastical  struggle.  The  well-filled  area  too, — ^thronged 
at  BO  early  a  stage  by  well-nigh  all  the  members  of  Assem- 
bly,— ^the  jealous  and  watchful  care  evinced  at  eveiy  step  of 
the  proceedings,  lest  a  single  hair's-breadth  should  be  inad- 
▼ertently  yielded  up, — ^the  imcompnnnising  character  of  the 
majority,  growing  in  numbers  and  stem  resolution,  as  the  op- 
position in  high  places  thickens  and  darkens  over  them, — ^the 
excitement  increasing  as  the  debate  proceeds,  until  at  length 
the  interest  grows  all  too  painful,  and  the  hour  of  dismissal 
comes  as  a  felt  relief  to  even  the  most  eager, — such  were 
some  of  the  more  strongly-marked  circumstances  indicative 
of  the  temper  of  the  Assembly,  and  by  &r  too  prominent  to 
escape  the  notice  of  even  the  least  observant  It  is  a  signi- 
ficant &ct  that,  in  its  first  vote, — a  vote  involving  the  main 
principles  of  the  contest  in  their  most  practical  form, — ^the 
Assembly  should  have  declared  its  determined  adherence  to 
its  principles,  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  to  a 
minority  of  eighty-five  :  for  such,  in  the  division  pressed 
on  Thursday,  has  been  the  oveipowering  majority  against  the 
motion  of  Dr  Cook  that  the  commissions  from  what  he  termed 
the  minortty  of  the  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie  should  not  be 
received.  We  may  remark  in  the  passing;  that  the  negative 
character  of  his  motion, — ^the  unwillingness  it  implied  of  pre- 
senting in  a  positive  form  the  claims  of  the  deposed, — ^ia  not 
without  its  meaning.  When  the  wild  beast  droops  the  eye, 
it  meditates  a  retreat ;  and  there  is  evidently  a  drooping  of 
the  eye  here.  The  intense  interest  felt  in  the  proceedings  of 
this  Assembly, — an  interest  which,  for  the  present  at  least, 
seems  to  swallow  up  the  consideration  of  all  other  concems> — 
bears  reference,  doubtless,  to  the  important  struggle  in  which 
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the  Church  is  engaged,  and  on  the  issue  of  which  so  mnch 
depends ;  but  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
another  important  cause  in  operation.  The  skeleton  Assem- 
blies of  half  a  century  ago, — ^Assemblies  composed  of  mere 
handfuls  of  members,  and  which  but  half  excited  the  half- 
fledged  curiosity  of  a  few  listless  idlers,  who  came  to  yawn 
in  the  galleries,  or  to  mark  peculiarities  of  elocution  or  diver- 
sities of  style, — owed  their  unpopularity,  not  exclusively  to  the 
essentially  unpopular  character  of  Moderatism,  but  also  to  the 
scepticism  of  the  age.  A  wide-spread  indifferency  affected 
all  the  Churches  of  Europe.  The  desires  and  wishes  of  men 
restricted  to  the  present  scene  of  things  expatiated  so  exclu- 
sively in  the  political  field, — a  miserable  Eden,  surely,  pos- 
sessed of  no  tree  of  life,  and  into  which  death  and  sin  had 
entered, — that  they  sought  none  other ;  and,  save  to  a  chosen 
few,  those  hopes  which,  founding  on  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  the  revealed  will  of  God,  look  £ar  into  the  future, 
seemed  mere  hallucinations  of  a  past  state  of  things,  whose 
unsolid  character  the  intelligence  of  a  practical  age  had  At 
length  succeeded  in  demonstrating.  The  case  seems  different 
now.  The  re-action  in  fevour  of  belief  has  begun  powerfully 
to  operate  in  both  false  and  true  Churches.  Popery  is  evi- 
dently rising.  Protestantism  seems  fast  quitting  the  neu- 
tral ground  it  had  so  long  occupied,  by  two  opposite  outlets, 
and  aggregating  its  divided  forces  on  opposite  sides, — ^here 
advancing  towards  its  original  type^  there  precipitating  it- 
self full  on  Rome.  The  felt  reference  to  the  spiritual  na- 
ture and  future  state  of  man  exerts,  as  of  old,  its  influence 
on  human  affairs.  Ecclesiastical  questions  promise  to  be  no 
longer  subordinate  to  merely  political  ones ;  and  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  felt^  in  consequence 
of  this  change,  even  by  worldly  men,  to  represent  one  of  the 
greatest  interests  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  only  fifteen  years 
since  Canning,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  predicted  that  tlje 
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first  war  in  Europe  would  be  a  war  of  opinion.  It  was  of 
political  opinion  he  spoke.  He  had  watched  the  accumula- 
tion, and  marked  the  evident  direction,  of  that  power  which 
has  since  produced  the  revolutions  of  France  and  Belgium, 
and  extended  the  franchise  over  Britain  and  Ireland.  But 
the  present  is,  above  all  others,  a  time  of  sudden  change : 
the  tide  whose  rise  he  marked  has  since  fallen,  leaving  no 
inconsiderable  mass  of  impurity  and  corruption  behind  it; 
and  the  current  is  now  setting  in  full  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. The  political  war  is  past,  and  the  next  great  conflict 
of  the  world  will  be  in  all  probability  a  conflict^  not  of  secu- 
lar, but  of  religious  opinion. 

It  would  be  well  to  be  prepared  for  it.  There  is  no  class 
of  arguments  which  worldly  men  set  aside  with  a  feeling  so 
inefiably  contemptuous  as  the  class  derived  from  prophecy. 
There  has  been  no  doubt  abuse  in  this  province,  as  in  all 
others ;  but  it  is  the  only  province  in  which  the  sober  and 
proper  use  has  been  denied  in  consequence.  We  shall  ven- 
ture to  refer  to  it,  notwithstanding  the  virtual  prohibition. 
Many  of  our  more  judicious  interpreters  of  prophecy  are  much 
in  error  if  the  Church  be  not  entering,  in  the  present  time, 
on  a  period  of  protracted  conflict,  in  which,  though  she  may 
have  to  long  often  and  "Vehemently  for  peace  as  a  blessing, 
she  shall  have  to  contend  for  the  right  as  a  duty, — nay,  to 
struggle,  perchance,  for  very  existence.  If  such  is  to  be  the 
events  it  would  be  surely  well  for  "him  that  believeth  not 
to  make  haste."  If  there  is  to  be  no  "  discharge  in  this  war/' 
let  ns  look  well  to  the  posts  in  which  the  providence  of  God 
has  placed  us,  and  exert  ourselves,  in  his  strength,  that  they 
be  maintained.  Let  us  not  desert  them.  Better  to  be  in 
his  battle  than  in  quiet  elsewhere.  The  evening  will  at 
length  come,  and  we  shall  lay  us  down  and  be  at  rest  It 
is  scarce  possible  to  take  a  cool  survey  of  the  various  stages 
of  the  present  conflict^  without  being  struck  by  a  remarkable 
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peodlAiiij  in  its  obaracter.  Cowley,  in  one  of  bis  grsTer 
pindarioSy — "The  Ode  to  Destiny,** — describes  a  game  of 
oben,  in  wbicb  tbe  various  figures  seem  to  move  of  tbemselyes 
along  the  board,  with  apparently  no  buid  to  guide  ibem.  He 
sees  skilful  and  unlucky  moves.  A  pawn  rises  to  the  top, 
and  '^becomes  another  thing  and  name.**  A  knigktj  ^that 
does  b(4d  wonders  in  the  fray,"  amazes  him  with  its  suocesa 
He  approves  the  gaining,  censures  the  losing  party, — ad- 
mires their  better  moves,  condemns  the  £h]8e  and  unfortu- 
nate one&  But  the  moves  are  not  theire:  he  raises  hii 
eyes  from  the  board,  and  sees  two  shadowy  figures  bending 
over  it^  and  propelling  ihe  pieces  aloi^  the  8quare&  And 
such,  he  ezdaims,  is  the  game  of  life. 

"  With  man,  aUs  1  no  otherwise  it  proTes, — 
An  unseen  hand  makes  all  the  moves : 
And  some  are  great,  and  some  are  small. 
Some  dimb  to  good,  some  from  good  fortaae  fall  | 
Some  wise  men,  and  some  fools,  we  call, — 
Figures^  alas !  of  speech,  for  Destiny  plays  us  alL" 

Destiny  is  not  the  word  :  the  Scriptures,  and,  from  these, 
the  Confessions  and  Catechisms  of  our  Church,  furnish  us 
with  a  better.  With  this  emendation,  however,  we  have 
been  often  reminded  of  Cowley's  seemingly  extravagant  fic- 
tion, during  the  course  of  the  present  controversy.  "  An  un- 
seen hand  makes  all  the  moves.**  The  game  has  got  veiy 
I>a]pably  beyond  human  management  But  the  event  is  in 
the  hands  of  God :  we  cannot  see  it ;  we  cannot  see  even 
the  nearer  moves ;  we  can  see  only  our  duty.  "We  can  but 
see  that  in  this  quarrel  we  must  assert  the  Headship  of  Christ 
and  HLq  rights  of  his  people.  And  certainly,  though  the  shore 
be  dim  fmd  distant,  tfie  compass  is  true. — May  21,  1841. 
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PART  SECOND. — THE  M0ZNEBATB8. 

Ws  attempted  in  oar  last  a  brief — we  are  a&aid  rather  in* 
adequate— descriptioii  of  the  opening  oeremonies  of  the  Crene- 
ral  Assembly,  and  the  aspect  of  its  first  meeting.  There  are 
few  things  more  tiresome  than  a  speech  from  some  nameless 
member  at  the  close  of  a  long  debate,  in  which  the  superior 
men  of  the  meeting  or  Assembly  have  akeady  taken  part^ 
and  of  which  the  important  and  leading  points  have  been 
fairly  exhausted.  And  as  articles  on  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tions discussed  might  seem,  in  connection  with  the  very  ample 
report  given  in  our  paper,  but  mere  supernumerary  speeches, 
— speeches  of  the  kind  which  exercise,  not  the  judgment^  but 
the  patience,  and  make  men  clamorous  for  the  vote  without 
in  the  least  affecting  it, — ^we  shall  rather  attempt  conveying 
to  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  Assembly, 
and  of  its  leading  men,  than  venture  to  solicit  their  atten- 
tion to  the  subjects  with  which  the  Assembly  has  had  to  deal 
It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  mind  to  be  contented  with  the 
mere  names  of  men,  or  the  mere  dry  details  of  eventa  The 
imagination,  even  where  least  active,  is  ever  engaged  in  draw- 
ing scenes  and  portraits ;  and  hence  the  widely-spread  popu- 
larity of  that  style  of  composition  in  which  Banyan  and  Scott 
were  such  masters, — the  style  in  which  narrative,  reflection, 
and  dialogue  are  blent,  and  relieved  by  description;  It  is,  of 
all  other  styles,  the  best  suited  to  satisfy,  if  we  may  so  ex- 
press ourselves,  the  craviugs  of  the  entire  mind. 

We  stand  fronting  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  a  robust^ 
handsome  man  of  forty-nine,  in  a  military  uniform,  and  see 
the  Moderator  seated  immediately  below,  and  the  table  of  the 
House  in  front  laden  with  books  and  papers.  Thei^  are  one 
or  two  men  in  lawyers'  gowns  beside  it,  with  large  bunches 
of  gray  horse-hair  on  the  outsides  of  their  head,  and  lugh 
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notions  of  the  Court  of  Session  within.  In  the  cases  in  which 
the  countenance  is  smooth  and  youthful  there  is  to  an  un- 
accustomed eye  something  singularly  ludicrous  in  a  disguise 
so  uncoutL  It  must  no  doubt  have  been  deemed  impres- 
sive some  two  or  three  centuries  ago ;  but  few  in  the  present 
day  will  maintain  that  the  horse's  hair  might  not  have  been 
left  in  the  horse's  tail,  and  yet  the  learned  gentlemen  have 
looked  none  the  less  wise.  A  few  leading  men  surround  the 
table  :  the  antagonist  parties  are  ranged,  fronting  each  other, 
on  the  seats  that  rise  on  the  opposite  sides,  or  mingle  to- 
gether on  those  in  front  Mark  how  very  thin  the  ranks  of 
Moderatism  have  become.  They  occupy  merely  a  few  of  the 
nearer  seats,  forming,  as  it  were,  but  a  front  lining  to  the  wide 
vacuity  behind  :  the  party  seems  melting  away,  like  icebergs 
in  summer.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  dense,  compact 
square  on  the  opposite  side,  that  stretches  far  under  the  gal- 
lery, and  which  is  visibly  adding  to  its  numbers  year  after 
year.  We  restrict  our  sketches  at  present  to  the  decaying 
party.  Whatever  else  may  be  affirmed  regarding  them,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  wear  in  general  a  very  comfortable 
air.  If  it  be  persecution  that  is  thinning  their  numbers,  it 
must  be  of  a  kind  under  which  the  individual  thrives,  though 
the  coxporation  perishes.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  they  are, 
in  the  language  of  Wordsworth,  "  rosy  men,  right  fair  to  see." 
Observe,  first,  that  elderly  man  seated  at  the  foot  of  the 
table.  The  face,  a  strongly-marked  one,  seems  indicative  of 
shrewdness  and  self-possession.  The  features  are  somewhat 
of  the  Koman  cast,  except  that  the  nose  droops  more  over 
the  upper  lip  than  in  the  Roman  type,  and  the  cheeks  are 
more  pendulous  and  square,  rather  militating  in  their  expres- 
sion— which  seems  to  speak  of  the  languor  and  relaxation  of 
advanced  life — against  the  general  cast  of  the  countenanca 
The  forehead  is  well  and  equally  developed,  but  by  no  means 
very  striking.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  coronal  region, 
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wbicli  is  bald.  There  is  no  surplus  amount  of  sentiment,  if 
phrenology  speak  true,  and  certainly  no  marked  defect  The 
head  is  rather  a  large  one,  but  by  no  means  of  the  largest 
ealibr&  He  is  rising  to  speak,  and  the  general  hush  shows 
that  the  Assembly  deem  him  a  man  deserving  of  being  at- 
tentively listened  to.  Mark  his  figure :  it  is  compact,  well 
built^  and  of  the  middle  size.  Age  has  in  no  degree  exag- 
gerated the  rather  handsome  outline;  but  we  may  discover  its 
effects  on  the  figure  notwithstanding.  He  stands  with  equal 
weight  on  both  legs,  and  the  effect  is  that  appearance  of  stiff- 
ness incident  to  advanced  years,  which  painters  remark  as 
inevitable  to  the  attitude.  When  standing,  too,  he  uses  a 
slender  staff  There  is  nothing  particidarly  emphatic  in  his 
mode  of  speaking :  nature  never  intended  that  he  should  be 
a  great  orator ; — ^the  necessary  depth  of  feeling  and  vigour  of 
imagination  were  denied,  and  he  seems  to  have  known  it : 
but  shrewdness,  self-possession,  and  good  sense,  were  given ; 
and,  availing  himself  of  these  to  the  full  extent^  he  has  ren- 
dered himself  eminently  skilful  as  a  debater.  He  is  tho- 
roughly a  man  of  business.  Some  of  our  readers  must  have 
already  recognised  in  our  description  Dr  George  Cook,  osten- 
sibly, if  not  in  reality,  the  leader  of  the  Moderate  party,  and 
unquestionably  one  of  their  ablest  men. 

The  reputation  of  Dr  Cook  is  a  mere  shadow  beyond  the 
precincts  of  our  ecclesiastical  courts.  So  far  from  being  a 
European  reputation,  it  is  not  even  a  British  ona  He  is 
the  author  of  a  very  sensible  History  of  the  Scottish  Church, 
which  people  do  not  read  in  Scotland,  and  which  is  not  known 
elsewhere ;  and  of  a  very  respectable  biography  of  Principal 
Hill,  which  gathers  dust  undisturbed  in  the  shelves  of  our 
public  libraries.  The  works  of  great  authors  make  them  a 
name;  but  in  the  case  of  Dr  Cook  the  process  is  reversed  : 
it  is  his  celebrity  as  a  Church  leader  that  has  made  a  name 
for  his  works.     His  historical  volumes  appeared  at  nearly  the 
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Mime  tune  with  the  ''  Life  of  Knox"  bj  Dr  M'Crie,  and  both 
works  traverse  nearly  the  same  ground,  and  discoss  the  same 
principles.  What  have  been  their  respective  histories  as 
literaiy  undertakings,  or  what  the  comparative  amount  of 
influence  which  they  have  exerted  on  opinion  )  It  is  wholly 
unnecessary  to  answer  the  question  :  it  is  quite  enough  to 
ask  it  The  great  historical  genius  has  reared  a  monument 
to  the  &me  of  his  country  omspicuous  over  Europe,  and 
whose  pregnant  record  has  been  translated  into  well-nigh  all 
her  tongues.  The  man  of  respectable  general  talent  who 
set  himself  to  write  history  is  himself  a  sort  of  finger-post^ 
visible  in  a  narrow  area,  by  which  we  contrive  to  find  out 
his  work.  The  same  character  of  obscure  respectability  at- 
taches to  his  labours  as  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  St  Andrews.  Is  the  fact  questioned  f  If  ill' 
founded,  it  can  surely  be  easily  met  What  truths  has  he 
discovered)  What  new  system  has  he  invented?  What 
old  one  has  he  invigorated  ?  What  fresh  impulse  has  he  given 
to  the  study  of  his  science  ?  What  striking  figure  even,  or 
happy  illustration,  has  he  originated  )  Who  quotes  his  re- 
marks? Who  asserts  his  originality)  There  is  but  one 
auiiwer, — "  None  T  Dr  Cook  is  simply  a  man  of  good  senses 
conversant  with  tangibilities, — ^things  that  can  be  seen  and 
handled ;  but  singularly  ill  fitted  to  calculate  regarding  the 
invisible  elements  of  power  by  which  the  tangible  and  the 
material  are  moved  and  governed.  He  is  eminently  a  mat* 
terof-lact  man  ;  but  the  balance  by  which  he  weighs  is  a  ha- 
lance  of  only  one  scale,  and  he  overloads  it  with  the  tempo- 
ral and  the  secular.  Few  men  stand  more  in  need  of  know- 
ing; as  a  first  principle,  that  the  inviaible  may  be  without 
body,  and  yet  not  without  weight 

Now,  mark,  beside  the  Doctor,  a  man  of  a  very  different 
appearance, — ^in  stature  not  exceeding  the  middle  size^  hot 
otherwise  of  such  large  proportion^  that  theiy  mifiht  secve  a 
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robust  man  of  six  feet  We  read  of  ships  of  the  line  cnt 
down  to  frigates,  and  of  frigates  cat  down  to  gun-boats.  Here 
is  a  very  large  man  cut  down  to  the  middle  size;  and,  as  if 
stall  farther  to  exaggerate  the  figure,  there  is  a  considerable 
degree  of  obesity  besides.  Hence  a  very  marked  uncooth- 
ness  of  outline,  with  which  the  gestures  correspond ;  but  it 
is  an  xmcouthness  in  which  there  is  nothing  ludicrous :  it  is 
an  unoouthness  associated  evidently  with  power,  as  in  the  case 
of  Churchill  and  Gibbon,  or  in  the  still  better  known  case 
of  Dr  Johnson.  Mark  the  head.  It  is  of  large  capacity, — 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  Assembly  perhaps,  and  of  formid- 
able development  The  region  of  propensity  is  so  ample,  that 
it  gives  to  the  back  part  of  the  head  a  semi-spherical  form. 
The  forehead  is  broad  and  perpendicular,  but  low,  and  partially 
hidden  by  a  profusion  of  strong  black  hair,  largely  tinged  with 
gray.  The  development  of  the  coronal  region  is  well-nigh 
concealed  from  the  same  cause ;  but,  judging  fVom  the  general 
flatness,  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  either  the  posterior  or  an- 
terior portions  of  the  head.  The  features  are  not  handsome; 
but,  in  their  rudely-blocked  massiveness,  there  are  evident  in* 
dioations  of  coarse  vigour.  He  speaks,  and  the  voice  seems 
as  uncommon  as  the  appearance  of  the  man.  There  is  a  mix- 
ture of  very  deep  and  very  shrill  tones ;  and  the  effect  is 
heightened  still  further  by  a  strong  northern  accent;  but  it 
rings  powerfully  on  the  ear,  and,  in  even  the  remoter  gal- 
leries, not  a  single  tone  is  lost  That  man  might  address  in 
the  open  air  some  eight  or  ten  thousand  persons  :  he  is  the 
vary  beau  ideal  of  a  vigorous  democrat, — a  popular  leader 
bom  for  a  time  of  tttmults  and  commotions.  Dr  Johnson 
threatened  on  one  occasion  to  raise  a  mob ;  and  no  one  ac- 
quainted with  his  indomitable  force  of  character  can  doubt 
that  Dr  Johnson  could  have  done  it^  and  tliat  the  mob  would 
have  looked  up  to  him  as  their  leader.  The  man  we  describe, 
-^-If  there  be  truth  in  natural  signs,  or  if  nature  has  written 
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her  mark  with  no  wilful  intention  to  deceive,— Kx>nld  lead,  and 
head  a  mob  too.  But  where  is  conjecture  carrying  us  t  That 
uncouth,  powerful-looking  man,  so  fitted  apparently  for  lead- 
ing the  masses  broke  loose,  is  the  great  fiiend  and  ctynfiderU^ 
and,  so  &r  at  least  as  ailment  and  statement  are  concerned, 
the  grand  caterer, — ^flapper,  as  Gulliver  would  perhaps  say, — 
of  the  Tory  Earls  of  Dalhousie,  Haddington,  and  Aberdeen. 
If  nature  intended  him  for  a  popular  leader,  never  surely  was 
there  an  individual  more  sadly  misplaced  We  have  before 
us  the  redoubtable  Mr  Kobertson  of  Ellon, — ^the  second  name^ 
and  first  man,  of  his  party. 

Mr  Bobertson  is  a  good  illustration  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  sheer  force  of  character.  He  is  eminent  in  no  one 
department  of  literature  or  science.  His  mind  is  as  little 
elegant  as  his  person.  His  style  is  cumbrous  and  heavy ; 
unenlightened  by  fancy,  or  uninformed  by  philosophical  prin- 
ciple. His  range  of  fact  is  exceedingly  narrow ;  his  learn- 
ing not  above  the  average  of  country  clergymen.  He  set 
himself  to  promulgate  to  the  world,  in  a  bulky  pamphlet^  the 
views  on  Non-Intrusion  entertained  by  the  early  Beformers; 
and,  omitting  entirely  the  previous  step  of  first  acquainting 
himself  with  what  he  professed  to  communicate,  he  drew  his 
knowledge,  as  he  wrote,  from  the  speeches  of  the  Lords  of  Ses- 
sion in  the  Auchterarder  case^  copying,  all  unwittingly,  in  his 
extracts,  the  very  blunders  of  the  printer  as  part  of  the  text 
He  pronounced  on  the  judgment  of  Calvin  at  a  time  when 
he  only  knew  Calvin  in  the  quotation  of  Lord  Medwyn.  And 
yet,  though  thus  superficial  and  unaccomplished,  with  no 
name  beyond  the  Scottish  Church  or  the  present  controversy, 
Mr  Robertson  is  undoubtedly  the  natural  head  of  his  party, 
— the  leader  of  the  forlorn  hope  of  Modoratism.  He  has 
character,  courage,  momentum,  and  unyielding  firmness. 

Observe,  next^  that  elderly  and  yet  active  young-looking 
man  in  the  front  seat      He  is  of  the  middle  size,  slightly 
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bat  well  made,  and,  for  a  Scotchman,  singularly  mercurial  in 
all  his  motions.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  form 
of  the  head  or  forehead,  and  the  size  certainly  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  average,  i^  indeed,  it  does  not  &11  much  below  it 
The  features  would  be  handsome,  were  it  not  for  that  singu- 
larly disagreeable,  Voltaire4ike  expression, — quite  enough  of 
itself  to  mar  the  beauty  of  an  Apollo.  There  is  a  fidgetiness 
about  the  figure, — an  apparent  inability  of  sitting  still, — a 
sort  of  uneasy-conscience  activity  :  the  head  jerks  from  the 
right  to  the  left>  and  from  the  left  to  the  right  again.  Never 
was  there  a  more  inveterate  whisperer,  or  a  more  persevering 
smiler  of  smiles.  Let  fortune  frown  as  it  may,  that  man  has 
always  a  smile  in  store, — ^we  should  perhaps  rather  say,  a 
silent  laugh ;  but  he  would  be  a  miserable  physiognomist 
who  could  mistake  his  smiles  for  those  of  enjoyment  or  tri- 
umph. "These  things  are  my  diversion,"  said  Pope  to 
Richardson,  pointing  with  a  ghastly  grin  to  one  of  the  pamph- 
lets with  which  he  was  ceaselessly  annoyed.  "  These  things 
are  but  my  diversion."  "  May  heaven  preserve  me  !"  ejacu- 
lated Richardson,  as  he  quitted  the  room,  "from  diversions 
such  as  has  been  this  day  the  lot  of  Pope."  The  smiles  of 
the  figure  before  us  become  contorted  at  times,  like  those 
witnessed  by  the  guidsire  of  Wandering  Willie  amid  the 
ghastly  revellers  in  "  Red-(Jauntlet,"  when  his  very  nails  be- 
came blue  with  horror,  and  the  marrow  was  chilled  in  his 
bones.  The  mercurial,  smart,  oldish-young  man  has  risen 
to  speak.  His  voice  is  clear, — so  is  his  style ;  but,  unlike  the 
other  two  speakers,  he  succeeds  in  but  a  very  faint  degree 
indeed  in  attracting  the  attention  of  the  Housa  There  is 
a  deplorable  want  of  weight  about  him,  both  morally  and  in- 
tellectually;  and  the  audience  seem  but  to  listen  occasionally, 
to  pick  up  from  him  extreme  notions,  obsolete  for  nearly  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  but  curious  as  illustrative  of  the 
Moderatism  of  the  last  age.    We  have  before  us  a  Moderate 
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of  ihe  extreme  Bcbool, — a  man  trae  in  all  respects  to  t]be  old 
character  of  his  party, — Dr  James  Biyce  of  Calcutta. 

There  are  amusing  points  about  the  Doctor's  diaraeter; 
and  of  all  the  Church's  opponents,  he  is  perhaps  the  vuui 
whom  the  Church  could  worst  afford  to  lose.  The  oppoo- 
tion  of  the  others,  however  determined,  is  modified  in  its 
ostensible  object,  if  not  in  its  intensity,  by  the  pressure  fnm 
without  The  Doctor's  opposition  is  the  undianged  opposi- 
tion of  the  year  1796,  so  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  Church 
for  its  debate  on  missions.  We  have  now  before  us  the  ficat 
literary  production  of  Dr  Bryce,  in  the  form  of  a  volume  of 
380  pages, — a  prize  essay,  entitled  a  '^Sketch  of  Bntidi 
India"  It  was  written  to  maintain  that  ^'  to  attempt  dif- 
fusing Christianity  in  India  by  means  of  missionaries  (we 
employ  the  Doctor's  own  words),  woidd  be  a  work  not  only 
fruitless  in  the  issue,  but  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  pro- 
sperity of  that  country,  and  ultimately  fatal  to  ihe  British 
empire  in  the  East"  This  prize  essay  proved  ike  founda- 
tion of  the  Doctor's  fortunes.  No  danger  to  the  interests  of 
Britbh  commerce  in  Hindustan  could  be  apprehended  from 
a  man  holding  such  rational  views;  and  so  Dr  Bryce  was 
sent  out  by  the  East  India  Company  to  represent  Scottisli 
Presbyterianism  in  Calcutta,  and  to  eschew  missions.  Has 
the  Doctor  been  since  converted  to  other  views  ?  Why  not, 
then,  give  the  public  at  least  one  pamphlet  that  will  read,  in 
the  form  of  a  "  true  and  feithful  narrative  of  the  converakm 
of  the  Bev.  Dr  James  Bryce  ?"  It  would  form,  surely,  a  very 
curious  work  in  itself  and  an  interesting  addition  to  Dr 
Crichton's  two-volume  list  of  converts  besides.  Cowpcr 
speaks  of  his  letters  as  the  mere  '^  shavings  "  of  his  mind, — 
things  planed  off  and  cast  away.  Few  minds  <^  the  present 
day  cast  off  more  shavings  than  that  of  Dr  Bryce ;  but  it  is 
a  mere  deal-mind  to  the  back.  He  published  his  prize  essay 
in  Scotland :  it  saw  the  light,  and  died.    He  preached  news- 
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paper  paragraphs  in  India :  they  not  only  died  tbemselves, 
but  were  well-nigh  the  means  of  killing  others.  He  printed 
aermonSy  and  accused  Dr  Andrew  Thomson  of  making  money 
by  reviewing  them.  Do  any  of  our  readers  know  anything 
of  the  sermons  of  Dr  Bryce  ?  And  now  he  is  casting  off 
shavings  as  lustily  as  ever  on  the  Church  question.  The 
number,  however,  is  no  doubt  exaggerated.  Almost  all  the 
more  absurdly  Erastian  pamphlets,  which  cannot  be  read  even 
by  the  men  who  try,  are  attaibuted  to  the  pen  of  Dr  Biyce. 
The  more  notable  men  of  the  party  are  soon  exhausted. 
Observe,  a  little  to  the  Doctor's  rights  that  tall  thin  man,  with 
the  singularly  grave  cast  of  countenance,  and  the  very  long 
neck  and  &ca  We  have  described  Mr  Bobertson  of  Ellon 
as  a  laige  man  cut  down  to  the  middle  size.  Here^  on  the 
contrary,  we  have  a  man  of  the  middle  size  stretched  out  to 
a  stature  of  some  four  or  five  inches  more  than  nature  seemed 
to  have  intended.  It  would  appear,  too,  as  if  the  elongating 
process  had  been  restricted  chiefly  to  the  neck,  fiice,  and  head. 
Has  the  reader  ever  marked  how  figures  seem  to  lengthen 
when  viewed  through  a  pane  roughened  by  the  bulb  on  which 
the  glass  had  been  formed!  The  appearance  may  convey 
some  idea,  though  an  exaggerated  one,  of  what  we  desoriba 
That  rather  peculiar-looking  man  is  Dr  Hill,  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Glasgow, — ^the  gentleman  pre- 
ferred by  the  Senatus  to  Dr  Chalmers.  We  need  hardly  add, 
that  he  is  a  grave  mediocritist^ — a  solemn  enunciator  of  com- 
monplaces,— a  man  who  never  originated  a  great  thought^ 
and  who  never  sported  with  a  small  one.  Shall  we  describe 
any  of  the  others  ?  That  rather  good-looking  man,  with  the 
gray  head,  brown  whiskers,  straight  nose,  fresh  complexion, 
and  veiy  sharp  facial  angle,  is  Mr  Bisset  of  Bourtie,  who 
bids  Church  extensionists  peruse  his  pamphlet  and  pause ; 
and  the  adust,  robust,  middle-aged,  less  handsome  man  be- 
side him  is  Mr  Paull  of  Tullynessle^  whose  surname  b^^ins 
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with  the  same  letter  as  that  of  Mr  Pirie  of  Dyoe^  They  are 
both  decidedly  the  most  influential  men  in  tiieir  respectiTe 
Sessions,  and,  like  the  man  in  the  play,  have  been  speaking 
prose  all  their  lives  long. — May  25,  1841. 


PABT  THIBB. — THE  EVANGELICALS. 

The  better-known  men  of  the  minority  we  exhausted  in  our 
last ;  we  now  turn  to  the  vastly  more  numerous  body  on  the 
left  of  the  Moderator, — ^the  party  who  represent  in  the  As- 
sembly the  great  majority  of  the  members  and  elders  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and,  with  but  a  very  few  exceptions,  all 
its  lay  members.  In  one  respect  they  difler  strikingly  in 
their  appearance,  as  a  body,  from  their  antagonistfli  There 
are  among  them  many  aged  and  venerable  men,— quite  as 
many,  at  leasts  as  on  the  opposite  side.  But  their  proportion 
of  men  in  early  or  middle  life  is  greater  in  a  veiy  marked 
degree.  Slight  as  the  circumstance  may  seem,  it  is  in  reality 
an  important  one.  It  indicates  the  tendencies  of  the  age  and 
the  history  of  the  parties,  and  whispers  of  a  principle  of 
death  and  diminution  on  the  one  side,  and  of  vitality  and  in- 
crease on  the  other.  The  same  remark  applied  in  this  coun- 
try, in  the  times  of  the  Reformation,  to  those  two  antagonist 
parties  of  which  the  one  held  by  the  obsolete  superstition, 
and  the  other  by  the  revived  faith.  Few  conversions  take 
place  late  in  life.  It  has  been  stated  by  Dr  M*Crie,  that  the 
conversion  of  the  elder  Argyle,  when  a  very  old  man,  was  an 
extraordinary  instance,  and  that  it  stands  almost  alone  in  the 
history  of  the  Scottish  Reformation.  Pfizier,  in  his  ''  Bio- 
graphy of  Luther,"  remarks,  in  a  similar  style,  that  it  was 
chiefly  the  young,  or  at  least  men  who  had  not  passed  the 
term  of  middle  age,  who  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
restored  Christianity,  and  fought  the  battles  of  Protestantism. 
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The  Moderator  of  the  Assembly  has  just  risen  to  mark  the 
rise  of  a  member  of  Court  There  is  a  peculiar  dignity  in 
the  manner  and  appearance  of  Dr  Gordon,  and  a  noble  and 
manly  beauty  in  the  countenance.  His  stature  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  middle  size,  and  yet  the  figure  so  fills  the  eye,  that 
he  appears  talL  The  complexion  is  fresh  and  clear,  but  the 
&ce  is  thin,  and  the  hair  bears  its  marked  tinge  of  bright  sil- 
ver. The  forehead  is  of  extraordinary  height,^-quite  as  tall 
and  erect  as  even  that  in  the  more  idealized  portraits  of  Shak- 
speare  ;  and,  though  the  breadth  is  less,  it  is  quite  as  finely 
rounded  a-top.  "  A  forehead  of  that  type,"  said  the  late  Dr 
Spurzheim,  when  in  Edinburgh  a  good  many  years  since,  "  is 
one  of  perhaps  the  least  common  which  nature  produces." 
There  is  not  in  the  whole  Church  a  more  exquisitely  elegant 
or  truly  noble  mind  than  that  of  Dr  Grordon,  or  one -whose 
courage,  with  all  his  gentleness  of  disposition,  would  mount 
higher  in  a  time  of  extremity. 

Now,  mark  that  elderly  gentleman  standing  at  the  end  of 
one  of  the  middle  seats,  against  the  crimson-covered  barrier 
which  fences  off  the  Lord  High  Commissioner*s  portion  of 
the  House  from  the  central  portion  assigned  to  members  of 
Assembly.  He  has  risen,  not  to  speak,  but  merely  for  change 
of  posture,  for  the  debate  has  been  protracted,  and  he  has  been 
patiently  waiting  it  out,  to  record  his  vote  with  the  evangeli- 
cal party  in  the  cause  of  discipline  and  reform.  He  is  a  man 
rather  above  the  middle  stature,  well  made,  and,  though 
plainly,  very  neatly  dressed.  Age  has  silvered  his  hair,  and 
there  is  a  slight  stoop  of  the  shoulders ;  but  the  vigour  of  the 
figure  is  lefl  unimpaired;  and  the  silent  though  emphatic  tes- 
tiaony  of  the  countenance,  the  compression  of  mouth  indi- 
cative of  firmness,  the  cast  of  sober  thought  which  dwells 
in  the  singularly  significant  lines  of  the  forehead,  the  deeply 
contemplative  expression  of  eye,  all  indicate  an  intellect  in 
its  prima     The  complexion  is  pale,  but  healthy.     Obeervo 
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the  form  of  head.  The  silvery  hair  clusters  round  the  fore- 
head ;  but  causality,  rising  full,  broad,  and  high,  from  an  ample 
base  formed  by  largely  developed  knowing  organs,  stands  out 
like  a  tower,  shading  the  locks,  as  it  were,  to  either  side,  and 
strongly  catches  the  light  on  its  rounded  upper  line,  as  in  the 
portraits  of  Burke  and  Franklin.  We  have  before  us  a  man 
of  more  than  European  reputation, — a  man  whose  name,  pro- 
nounced in  any  part  of  the  world  in  which  letters  are  culti- 
vated or  science  is  known,  would  at  once  ensure  recognition 
and  respect  No  writer  of  the  present  age  unites  a  higher 
degree  of  literary  ability  to  exact  science  :  no  writer  of  our 
own  country  unites  them  in  a  d^ree  equally  high.  The  Earl 
of  Aberdeen,  true  to  his  character  as  a  diplomatist,  and  in- 
different apparently  to  character  of  any  other  kind,  could  de- 
scribe the  evangelical  party  as  composed  of  men  low  in  ac- 
complishment and  intellect  compared  with  their  opponents. 
Spoke  his  Lordship  the  truth  1  We  stake  the  intellect  and 
accomplishment  of  that  one  man,  not  merely  against  those  of 
any  individual  on  the  opposite  side,  but  against  the  intellect 
and  accomplishment  of  the  whole  opposite  side  put  together; 
appealing  confidently  to  the  country  for  its  verdict  in  the  case, 
and  yet  confining  our  statement  of  the  merits  to  the  bare  pro- 
nunciation of  a  nama  That  man,  with  the  nobly  philosophic 
forehead,  and  (to  quote  fiom  his  own  description  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton)  "  the  fine  head  of  hair,  as  white  as  silver,  without 
baldness,"  is  Sir  David  Brewster. 

The  part  taken  by  Sir  David  in  the  present  struggle  is 
suited  to  tell  powerftilly  on  ingenuous  minds  in  behalf  of  the 
ChurcL  When  the  collision  between  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical courts  took  place,  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind  ou 
the  problem  which  it  involved.  He  saw  too  clearly,  how- 
ever, not  to  see  that  the  question  was  no  indifferent  one,  or 
one  in  which  he  could  remain  neutral,  but  that^  as  a  subject 
of  the  realm,  and  a  member  and  office-bearer  in  the  Churdi, 
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it  would  be  impeFative  on  him  to  act  some  determinate  part 
regarding  it  He  accordingly  set  himself  carefully  to  exa- 
mina  He  read,  and  studied,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
subject  the  same  powers  of  patient  investigation  which  had 
rendered  him  so  eminently  successful  in  the  field  of  scientific 
inquiry.  What  has  been  the  result )  It  is  only  necessary 
to  mark  the  position  he  has  taken  up,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  conclusion  at  which  he  has  arrived.  But  there  were  per- 
haps disturbing  influences  that  interfered  with  the  process. 
Will  it  be  deemed  a  disturbing  influence  that  Sir  David  was 
bom  a  reformer, — ^that  throughout  life  he  has  been  the  de- 
termined opponent  of  sinecurists,  who  profess  to  teach,  and 
do  nothing, — and  uncompromisingly  hostile  to  every  immo- 
rality in  the  class  who  set  themselves  to  acquire  a  smattering 
of  theology,  in  order  that  they  may  become  qualified,  in  the 
sense  of  Dr  Cook,  to  teach  it  again  for  a  bit  of  bread  ? 

The  Moderator  again  rises.  A  loud  ruffing  noise  has 
broken  out  in  the  galleries ;  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Assembly  have  joined  in  it ;  and  the  business  of  the 
Court  is  interrupted.  A  very  distinguished  member  has  just 
entered.  He  is  a  man  well  stricken  in  years.  His  pace  is 
slow,  and  his  locks,  like  those  of  the  two  gentlemen  just  de- 
scribed, are  bathed  in  silver, — "  the  lyart  haflfets  wearing  thin 
and  bare."  His  person  is  large  and  massy,  though  his  stature 
does  not  perhaps  exceed  five  feet  nine  or  five  feet  ten  inches ; 
and  there  is  no  tendency  to  obesity.  He  is  very  plainly 
dressed.  The  complexion  is  pale,  the  face  large,  and  the 
features  uncommonly  firm  and  massy.  There  is  an  inexpli- 
cable, mysterious,  undescribable  something  in  the  expression, 
that  inspires  awe  and  respect  And  maik  the  head.  It 
would  be  saying  marvellously  little  were  we  but  to  say  that 
there  is  not  such  another  head  in  the  House, — we  may  add, 
not  such  another  head  in  Edinburgh,  in  Scotland,  Britain, 
Europe.      The  breadth   across   the  forehead  is  what  the 
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phrenologists  term  not  simply  laige,  but  enormous.  The 
length,  too,  in  profile,  is  so  veiy  great^  that  the  bulkj  heads 
around  seem  but  of  moderate  size.  The  &ont  portion,  how- 
ever, fix>m  the  ear  to  the  forehead,  is  considerably  maasier 
in  proportion  than  the  posterior  r^on,  and  stands  up  more 
conspicuously ;  and  there  is  a  noble  development  a-tc^  He 
has  seated  himself  a  few  feet  to  the  Moderator's  left.  The 
grave,  deep  expression  seems  as  fixed  as  the  features  to 
which  they  impart  so  solemn  a  character.  But  he  is  eri- 
dently  following  the  speaker, — one  of  the  most  powerful  in 
the  House,  with  much  interest^  and  all  at  onoe  the  counte- 
nance is  lighted  up  in  a  manner  as  difficult  to  describe  as  the 
expression  which  has  just  disappeared.  We  can  compare  it 
to  but  the  sudden  lighting  up  of  an  alabaster  vase,  or  to  an 
instantaneous  gleam  of  sunshine.  The  expression  slowly 
changes,  until  it  has  passed  into  the  more  habitual  one;  and 
he  rises  to  address  the  Assembly.  All  at  once,  every  indi- 
vidual present  has  grown  a  zealous  conservator  of  the  peace; 
but  for  half  a  moment  the  *'  hush,  hush,"  is  too  general,  and 
makes  more  noise  than  it  allays. 

The  speech  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  read,  not  spoken, 
and  read  at  first  with  several  stops  and  interruptions,  and  in 
a  rather  low  though  audible  tone.  But  there  is  an  intense 
attention  akeady  excited,  despite  the  i^parent  disadvantagea 
As  the  speaker  proceeds,  the  voice  rises,  starengthens,  deepens, 
till  it  seems  to  roll  in  thunder  through  the  Housa  There 
is  energetic  action,  confined  chiefly,  however,  to  the  ri^t 
arm  and  shoulder.  The  earnestness  is  ovrapowering :  even 
the  dullest  hearer,  firing  as  he  Ustens^  feels  himself  carried 
along  by  the  overmastering  force  of  an  eloquence  whose  com- 
ponents can  scarce  be  analyzed,  but  which  is  at  once  power 
of  charactw,  of  argument^  and  of  illustration, — an  irresiBtihle 
sincerity,  that^  through  a  magic  sympathy,  makes  others  sincere 
too,  at  least  for  the  time, — and  a  vehement  poetry,  thfit  i 
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but  ho  pass  through  the  imagioation  that  it  may  assail  and 
overpower  the  heart  Eloquence  has  been  compared*  to  a 
stream ;  but  here  the  comparison  seems  inadequate.  We 
must  have  overbearing  ponderosity  and  heat,  as  well  as  re- 
sistless rapidity.  We  must  have  weight  as  well  as  motion. 
If  we  illustrate  by  a  stream  at  all,  it  must  be  by  a  stream  of 
dense  molten  lava  pouring  down  the  steep  side  of  a  moun- 
tain, and  floating  away  on  its  surface  rock  and  stones,  and 
entire  buildings.  "  There  is  no  man,"  said  Jeffrey  of  the 
present  speaker,  "  that  so  enables  me  to  form  a  conception 
of  the  oratory  of  Demosthenes."  Need  we  name  the  far 
known  leader  of  the  Scottish  Church,  Dr  Thomas  Chalmers, 
"  the  greatest  of  living  Scotsmen,** — or  attempt  drawing  the 
character  of  a  man  more  extensively  known  than  perhaps 
any  other  of  the  presmit  age,  and  destined  to  grow  upon 
posterity  1 

Mark^  in  the  same  comer  of  the  house,  but  several  seat- 
breadths  further  away  firom  the  Moderator,  a  person  of  a  very 
diffisrent  appearance.  He  is  below  the  middle  stature,  and, 
though  turned  of  thirty  by  perhaps  five  or  six  years,  seems 
at  this  distance,  from  the  smallness  of  his  features  and  figure, 
some  years  younger.  His  person  is  well  formed,  his  features 
good,  and  the  expression  seems  indicative  of  great  activity 
and  energy.  The  forehead  is  very  remarkable  We  are  by 
no  means  sure  of  the  truth  of  phrenology  in  its  minuter  de- 
tails ;  but  nature  does  certainly  seem  to  set  her  mark  on  the 
foreheads  of  men  of  extraordinary  capacity.  In  the  man 
before  us,  the  part  immediately  above  the  eyes, — ^the  seat,  it 
is  idleged,  of  the  knowing  organs, — is  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  &ce  below ;  but  the  upper  part  swells  out  in  the  region 
of  causidity  and  comparison,  especially  in  the  former,  so  that 
it  projects  at  either  side,  and  forms  a  broad  bar  across.  There 
is  perhaps  scarce  a  head  in  the  kingdom  in  which  the  reflec- 
tive organs  are  more  amply  developed;  and  the  mind  con- 
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sorts  well  in  tliis  instance  with  the  matenal  indications. 
They  mark  decidedly  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  Chnrch, — 
a  man  fitted  for  every  walk  of  literature, — ^whether  power  or 
elegance  of  intellect,  just  taste,  or  nice  discrimination,  be  the 
qualities  required.  It  is  curious  to  remark  how  unwilling 
people  generally  are  to  believe  that  a  peison  by  much  too  short 
for  a  grenadier  may  yet  be  a  great  man.  It  is  at  least  equally 
curious  to  note  the  delight  which  nature  seems  to  take  in  ite- 
rating and  re-iterating  the  fiict  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  intellect  of  the  age  just  passing  away  was  lodged  with  men 
who  fell  short  of  the  middle  size.  Napoleon  was  scarcely  five 
feet  six  inches  in  height,  and  so  vety  slim  in  early  life  as  to  be 
well  nigh  lost  in  bis  boots  and  his  uniform.  B3nron  was  no 
taller.  Lord  Jeffrey  is  not  so  talL  Campbell  and  Moore  are 
still  shorter  than  Jeffirey ;  and  Wilberforce  was  a  less  man  than 
any  of  them.  The  same  remark  has  been  made  of  the  great 
minds  of  England  who  fiourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
Meventeenth  centuiy.  One  very  remarkable  instance  we  may 
£)erhap6  exhibit  to  the  reader  in  a  new  aspect  In  the  Au- 
gust of  1790,  some  workmen  engaged  in  repairing  the  church 
of  St  Giles',  Cripplegate,  found  under  the  floor  of  the  chancel 
an  old  coffin,  which,  as  shown  by  the  sexton's  register,  had 
rested  there  undisturbed  for  a  hundred  and  sixteen  years.  For 
a  grown  person  it  was  a  veiy  small  ona  Its  length  did  not 
exceed  five  feet  ten  inches,  and  it  measured  only  sixteen  inches 
across  at  the  broadest  part  The  body  almost  invariably 
stretches  after  death,  so  that  the  bodies  of  females  (^the  middle 
stature  require  coffins  of  at  least  equal  length ;  and  the  breadth, 
even  outside,  did  not  fully  come  up  to  the  average  breadth  of 
shoulder  in  adults.  Whose  remains  rested  in  that  wasted  old 
coffin  1  Those  of  a  man  the  most  truly  masculine  in  his  cast 
of  mind,  and  the  most  gigantic  in  intellect,  which  Britain,  (ff 
the  world,  ever  produced, — ^the  defender  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  England ;  as  a  scholar^  first  among  the  learned  of 
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Europe ;  as  a  poet,  not  only  more  sublime  than  any  other 
uninspired  writer,  but,  as  has  been  justly  said,  more  fertile  in 
true  sublimities  than  all  other  uninspired  writers  put  together. 
The  small  old  coffin  disinterred  &om  out  the  chancel  of  St 
Giles  contained  the  remains  of  that  John  Milton  who  died 
at  his  house  in  Bunhill-Fields  in  the  winter  of  1674, — ^the 
all-powerful  controversialist  who,  in  the  cause  of  the  people, 
crushed  the  learned  Salmasius  full  in  the  view  oi  Europe, — 
the  poet  who  produced  the  "  Paradise  Lost"  But  we  find  we 
have  exhausted  our  space  for  the  present,  ere  we  have  finished 
or  named  our  portrait — May  27,  1841. 


PART  FOURTH. THE  EVANGELICALS. 

We  resume  our  half-finished  portrait  The  gentleman  whose 
£4)pearance  was  sketched  in  our  last  has  risen  to  address  the 
Assembly,  and  a  general  "  hush"  runs  along  the  galleries,  like 
that  which  greeted  the  speaker  previously  described.  The 
voice  is  clear  and  well-modulated ;  the  action  simple.  The 
arm  is  stretched  out  at  an  angle  raised  a  vety  little  above  the 
horizontal;  but  as  the  speaker  warms,  the  angle  rises.  Mark, 
first,  the  wonderful  fiow  of  language;  Of  all  the  members  of 
Assembly,  that  member  has  perhaps  the  readiest  command  of 
English  ;  and  his  spoken  style  the  most  nearly  approaches  to 
a  written  one.  The  words  pour  in  a  continuous  stream,  fitting 
themselves,  with  a  singular  flexibility,  to  every  object  which 
they  encircle  in  their  course  ;  insinuating  themselves,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  into  the  innermost  intricacies  of  every  thought; 
sweeping  with  a  steady  certainty,  along  the  lines  of  every 
distinction,  however  nicely  drawn ;  and,  while  thus  exqui- 
sitely true  to  the  mental  processes  whose  findings  they  signify, 
modulating  themselves,  as  if  by  some  such  natural  law  as  that 
which  gives  regularity  and  beauty  to  the  crystali  into  the  com- 
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binations  wKich  best  satisfy  the  ear,  and  accord  most  truly 
with  the  rules  of  composition  as  an  art  Language  is  a  noble 
instrument,  thougb  there  be  but  few  who  can  awaken  all  its 
tones.  There  is  something  very  different  in  the  extempore 
power  here  exhibited,  from  that>  slowly  exerted  through  com- 
plete mastery  over  language,  shown  by  our  more  accomplished 
writers, — something  so  different^  that  it  is  a  comparatively 
rare  matter  to  find  the  same  individual  possessed  of  both.  The 
language  of  Fox,  so  fluent  and  powerful  in  debate,  trickled  but 
slowly,  and  not  very  gracefully,  from  his  pen.  The  written 
style  of  Chatham  was  loose,  redundant,  and  not  overladen 
with  meaning.  And  both  Dryden  and  Addison,  on  the  other 
hand,  and,  we  may  add,  our  own  countryman  Adam  Smith, 
though  great  masters  of  English  as  authors, — ^men  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  eveiy  nicety  and  elegancy  of  the  tongue, — could 
scarce  find  words  enough,  when  they  spoke,  to  expre^  their 
commonest  ideas.  But  some  few  happy  geniuses  have  been 
masters  of  language  in  both  departments,  and  have  spoken 
and  written  with  equal  power  and  facility ;  and  we  have  one 
of  these  in  the  speaker  before  us.  Cowper  could  remark  to 
his  friend  John  Newton,  in  a  half-sad,  half-sportive  vein,  that 
the  world  was  singularly  unwilling  to  admit  any  style  to  be 
good  which  recommended  Christianity ;  and  most  of  the  writ- 
ings of  this  gentleman  labour  under  this  disadvantage.  But 
the  man  who  ventures  to  deny  them  the  praise  of  great  vigour 
and  great  elegance,  would  himself  require  to  stand  on  higher 
literary  ground  than  that  occupied  by  any  enemy  of  the  Cross 
in  the  present  day. 

The  subject  of  the  speech  is  a  question  of  heresy.  There 
have  been  numerous  charges  preferred  against  tbe  pannel,  all 
of  them  very  serious, — all  referring  to  beliefs  within  whose 
sphere  of  operation  the  offers  of  the  gospel  must  have  been 
rendered  of  non-effect ;  but  they  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Court  in  a  detached  and  separate  form,  and  we  feel  disposed 
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to  wonder  how  any  one  mind  could  have  &llen  into  error  on 
80  many  dtifferent  points.  Mark  how  the  speaker  grapples 
with  the  subject, — ^how  he  traces  the  various  branches  of 
heresy  to  one  common  root, — demonstrating  to  the  conviction 
of  all  that  they  form  parts  of  a  coherent  system, — a  system 
as  coherent  as  that  of  Robert  Owen,  or  Himie,  or  Hobbes ; 
and  that  the  pannel,  having  once  laid  down  his  erroneous  first 
principles,  must  have  been  as  miserable  a  logician  as  a  divine, 
had  he  not  derived  from  them  all  the  various  inductions  of 
error  which  form  the  counts  of  the  indictment  And,  this 
point  firmly  established,  mark  now  how  the  speaker  brings 
the  various  counts  to  the  standard  of  GJod's  Word.  Mark 
how  irresistibly  complete  in  every  case  the  demonstration  of 
the  errors,  and  yet  how  very  brief  the  statement  We  need 
hardly  add,  that  this  singularly  able  and  accomplished  man 
18  the  gentleman  whom  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  would  have  so 
fjEun  recommended  to  the  Calton  Jail, — ^the  Rev.  Mr  Candlish 
of  St  George's. 

But  who  is  that  tall  and  very  strongly  built  man  in  the 
same  comer  of  the  House, — so  strongly  built,  that  we  are 
scarce  aware  his  stature  considerably  exceeds  six  feet,  except 
when  we  see  men  of  the  ordinary  size  beside  him.  He  is 
large-limbed,  broad-shouldered,  deep^shested,  and  his  very  large 
head  is  covered  by  dark  brown  hair,  as  thickly  curled  as  that 
of  the  Hercules  Famese.  His  complexion  is  pale,  indicating 
perhaps  a  sedentary  life  and  studious  habits  ;  the  nose  is 
slightly  aquiline,  the  compression  of  the  lip  speaks  of  firmness ; 
but  the  general  expression  is  one  of  mildness  and  tranquillity ; 
and  he  seems  marked  by  a  peculiar  quietness  of  manner.  A 
speaker  on  the  opposite  side  has  been  making  some  very  strong 
statements,  and  the  gentleman  we  describe  has  been  marking 
a  few  jottings,  in  the  course  of  the  speech,  in  a  small  memoran- 
dum-book. His  employment  has  been  matter  of  remark  iu 
the  galleries.    There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  whispering  among 
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the  audience,  and  the  whisperers  invariably  turn  their  eyes 
in  his  direction ;  and  some  of  the  more  disadvantageoualy 
placed  among  them  stand  up  on  tip-toe  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
him  He  rises,  for  the  other  speaker  has  sat  down,  and  comeB 
forward  to  the  open  space  beside  the  table  of  the  House.  One- 
half  the  spectators  in  the  galleries  and  the  area  behind  rise 
too, — ^rather,  it  would  seem,  in  consequence  of  some  sympsr 
thetic  influence,  than  from  any  exertion  of  the  wHl;  but  the 
cry  of  "  Seats,  seats,"  brings  them  all  down  again,  and  silence 
is  instantly  restored.  The  speech  opens  with  a  few  vigorous, 
compact^  logical  sentences,  enunciated  in  a  tone  of  subdued 
])ower,  but  peculiarly  indicative  of  firmness  and  resolutioiL 
The  style  is  less  flexile  than  that  of  the  former  speaker  de- 
scribed ;  and,  though  the  sentences  roll  on  without  pause  or 
iateiTuption,  less  copious ;  but  there  is  an  even  more  con- 
centrated strength,  and  the  precision  is  at  least  equally  great 
Mark  how  the  words  arrange  themselves  into  sentences,  which 
could  be  punctuated  more  readily  than  those  now  flowing  ficom 
our  pen, — so  very  distinct  are  the  members,  and  so  very  de- 
fined the  meaning.  Mark,  too,  the  strictly  logical  sequence 
of  the  thoughts,  the  clearness  and  order  of  the  propositions^ 
and  how  the  inevitable  and  undeniable  eoncjusions,  con- 
densed into  the  concluding  members  of  single  sentences,  gi^^ 
more  than  epigrammatic  point  to  the  style.  The  amount  of 
meaning  thrown  at  times  into  a  short  compact  antithesis,  is 
altogether  amazing.  The  speaker  warms  as  he  proceeds.  The 
voice  heightens ;  and  such  is  the  force  and  energy  of  the  tones, 
that  the  arguments  seem  projected,  missile-like,  against  his 
opponent  There  is  corresponding  action.  The  right  fist, 
firmly  clenched,  is  raised  every  two  seconds  to  the  shoulderi 
and  then  aimed  with  tremendous  force  in  the  direction  of  the 
floor.  "We  are  reminded  of  the  "  iron  man  of  iron  mould" 
in  the  allegory,  who  went  about  with  his  huge  flail,  beating 
out  the  grains  of  truth  from  the  chafl*  and  stubble  of  fidse- 
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hood.  How  palpable  every  incongruity  in  the  reasonings  of  his 
antagonist  has  been  rendered ! — ^how  thoroughly  have  the  mis- 
statements been  exposed  1 — ^how  completely  have  the  sophisms 
been  flittered  to  pieces !  And  now,  after  every  flaw  in  their 
structure  has  been  pointed  out>  they  are  held  up,  as  it  were,  at 
arm's  length,  to  the  derision  of  all !  So  entire  is  the  exposure, 
so  very  finished  the  demolition,  that,  without  the  employment 
of  a  single  ludicrous  idea,  the  effect  is  that  of  the  most  caustic 
ridicula  An  expression  of  blank  helplessness  faUs  on  almost 
every  countenance  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House.  These 
arguments  cannot  be  met ;  these  statements  cannot  be  gain- 
said ;  and  they  know  it  The  speaker  has  finished,  and  the 
individual  who  has  encountered  so  tremendous  an  overthrow 
rises  ;  but  he  rises  like  William  of  Deloraine,  when,  dizzy, 
blind,  and  hazard,  he  staggered  into  the  lists  "  a  ghastly  and 
half-naked  man/'  He  has  concluded,  in  his  confusion,  that 
some  reply  is  essential ;  but  his  thoughts  are  scattered ;  and  so^ 
after  saying  nothing  in  a  few  sentences,  he  sits  down  again. 
Who  is  this  right  stout  man-at-arms,  who  has  wrought  such 
signal  confusion  in  the  array  of  the  opposition  ?  Our  readers 
are,  we  doubt  not,  prepared  to  furnish  the  name, — Mr  Wil- 
liam Cunningham  of  Edinburgh. 

Turn  next  to  that  gentleman  a  few  paces  away.  His 
stature  rises  a  very  little  above  the  midle  size  ;  but  his  per- 
son, though  well-proportioned,  is  rather  delicate  than  robust. 
There  is  something  very  gentlemanly  in  the  whole  appear- 
ance :  an  air  of  openness  and  courtesy  pervades  the  counte- 
nance ;  the  complexion  is  fresh  ;  the  features  are  small ; 
the  nose  straight  and  sharp,  but  not  prominent ;  the  forehead 
well  developed  He  is  a  man  evidently  not  turned  of  forty, 
and  yet  the  head  is  bald,  showing  a  fine  fulness  in  the  region 
of  sentiment  He  rises  to  address  the  Assembly,  and  a  deep 
attention  is  instantly  excited.  His  voice,  though  clear,  is  not 
strong ;  but  the  silence,  firom  this  circumstance,  is  just  all  the 
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more  deep  :  and  mark  the  classic  beauty  of  the  langoage,  and 
how  very  nicely  the  words  fit  the  ideas  which  they  are  em- 
ployed to  express.  There  is  a  singular  acnteness  of  intellect 
exhibited ;  a  minuteness  of  information, — especially  regaxd- 
ing  the  territorial  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  civil  and 
the  ecclesiastical, — ^that  renders  cavil  hopeless  ;  and  a  staid 
sobriety  of  judgment  that  soh'cits  and  ensures  confidence: 
Few  men  so  completely  possess  the  art  of  making  £Eicts  tell 
by  placing  them  in  a  light  so  clear  that  the  just  inference  be- 
comes inevitable  ;  and  they  thus  come  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  both  £Etct  and  aigument  too.  There  is  a  refreshing  msD- 
liness  of  spirit  in  the  whole  tone,  and  a  nobleness  of  aspiration 
after  the  good,  the  just,  the  fair,  the  honourable,  which  even 
the  men  who  diflfer  from  him  most,  if  in  any  degree  men  of 
candour  and  right  feeling,  cannot  but  recognise  and  esteem. 
A  gleam  of  imagination  occasionally  lights  up  the  simple  ele- 
gance of  his  style,  and  he  concludes  in  a  vein  of  chaste  and 
graceful  poetry.  That  speaker  is  Alexander  Dimlop, — a  man 
authoritatively  quoted  in  our  civil  courts  in  questions  of  ec- 
clesiastical polity,  and  well  and  honourably  known  in  the  pi^ 
sent  momentous  struggle  as  a  powerful  champion  on  the  side 
of  the  Church,  and  a  shrewd  and  sagacious  leader. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  has  hereditary  claims  on  Mr  Dun- 
lop  :  her  cause  is  a  fetmily  one, — a  Sort  of  heir-loom.  One 
of  his  ancestors — the  well-known  Principal  Caistairs,  the 
friend  and  adviser  of  William  of  Orange — was  subjected,  for 
her  sake,  in  the  persecution  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to 
the  thumbkins,  and  bore  the  torture  without  shrinking.  An 
ancestor  in  the  male  line,  now  known  as  the  elder  Dunlop, 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  descendant,  was  the  editor  of  that 
admirable  Collection  of  Confessions  of  Faith,  Catechisms^  and 
Books  of  Order  and  Discipline,  of  public  authority  in  the 
Church,  published  early  in  the  last  century,  and  now  recog- 
nised as  so  valuable,  that  it  sells  for  some  four  or  five  times 
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the  oxiginal  price.  The  cause  of  the  Church  is  thos  a  here- 
ditaiy  cause  to  this  gentlemau, — a  circumstance  which  must 
no  doubt  have  had  its  predisposing  influence ;  but  it  does 
surely  bear  on  the  present  collision,  that  the  lawyer  who  was 
deemed  of  highest  authority  in  Scotch  ecclesiastical  law  ere 
the  conflict  began, — a  man  whose  opinions  and  &ct8  on  ec- 
clesiastical questions  have  been  quoted  by  pleaders  as  deci- 
sive, and  sustained  by  judges  as  just^ — should  have  so  deter- 
minedly and  unhesitatingly  taken  up  his  position  on  the  side 
of  the  OhurcL  The  special  pleaders  who  now  most  strenu- 
ously oppose  him  were  in  the  habit,  scarce  three  years  ago, 
of  quoting  him  as  an  authority.  We  do  not  know  a  better 
illustration  than  Mr  Dunlop,  of  Bacon's  remark, — "  A  man 
young  in  years  may  be  yet  old  in  hours,  if  he  has  lost  no 
tima'  Commentators  on  law  rarely  pass  into  authorities 
during  their  lives,  and  are  not  often  referred  to  in  court  by 
their  contemporaries ;  and  yet  we  have  learned  that  Mr  Dun- 
lop was  little  tiuned  of  thirty  when  his  work  on  "  Parochial 
Law*'  came  to  be  regarded  as  of  standard  authority. 

Mark,  now,  that  gentleman  in  the  seat  under  the  gallery. 
He  is  of  the  middle  size,  and  well  but  not  strongly  made.  His 
complexion  is  of  a  transparent  paleness,  that  speaks  perhaps 
of  severe  study,  perhaps  of  delicate  health ;  veiy  possibly  of 
both.  His  features  are  regular,  the  nose  is  of  the  straight 
Grecian  form ;  the  forehead  is  of  large  capacity,  and  very 
amply  developed  in  the  r^on  of  causality.  There  is  a  cast 
of  abs^Botion  in  the  expression.  His  age  approaches  flfby ; 
and  yet,  though  pale  and  thiu,  we  might  well  deem  him  some 
ten  years  younger,  from  the  transparency  of  the  complexion, 
and  the  smooth,  un wrinkled  character  of  the  skin.  We  have 
before  us  Dr  David  Welsh,  the  friend  and  biographer  of  the 
great  metaphysician  Dr  Thomas  Brown,  and  one  of  the  most 
acutely  philosophic  intellects  of  Scotland  in  the  present  day. 
His  biography  of  his  friend,  independently  of  its  merits,  regard* 
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ed  as  a  well-written  narratiye  of  the  incidents  and  events  wliich 
marked  the  life  of  an  extraordinary  maa,  is  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  metaphysical  criticism  which  the  present  centuiy  has 
produced.  Dr  "Welsh  stands  very  high  as  a  professor  of  Church 
History, — a  professorship  which,  in  the  last  age,  when  there 
were  many  to  assail  the  Church,  and  few  to  defend  her,  was 
held  to  require  less  talent  than  any  of  the  others,  but  which 
has  now  come  to  be  differently  regarded.  In  no  departmeat 
of  history  is  a  profound  philosophy  more  indispensably  neces- 
sary;  in  no  department  has  intellectual  power,  added  to  Chris- 
tian principle,  a  more  promising  field  of  usefulness.  Howmuch 
has  Dr  M'Crie  accomplished  as  an  ecclesiastical  historian !  and 
how  immense  the  influence  which  his  writings  exercise  on  pul> 
lie  opinion !  The  professor  of  Church  History  has  to  meet  with 
antagonists  such  as  Hume  and  Gibbon.  Moderatism  in  the 
last  age  could  cultivate  the  friendship  of  these  men,  and  yet 
hold,  even  when  complimenting  their  philosophy  and  their 
literature,  that  men  of  the  most  ordinary  capacity  were  qua- 
lified to  counteract  the  poison  which  they  were  assiduoasly 
spreading  in  the  historical  track.  Another  opinion  prevails 
now;  and  so  Dr  "Welsh  is  professor  of  Church  History  in  the 
"University  of  EdinburgL  His  testimony  on  the  side  of  tiie 
Church  in  the  present  struggle  we  deem  very  valuable.  It 
bears  on  the  same  point  with  that  of  Mr  Dunlop,  but  it  rests 
on  its  own  independent  grounds  :  their  separate  evidence  has 
the  merit  of  being  at  once  distinct  in  basis  and  uniform  in 
bearing.  We  have  in  the  one  the  highest  authority  in  Scotch 
ecclesiastical  law, — ^inthe  other  the  highest  authority  in  Scotch 
ecclesiastical  history. — May  29,  1841. 
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PART  FIFTH. — THE  EVANGELICALS. 

We  resome  our  sketches.  A  geotleman  of  a  yeiy  strikiiig 
figure  has  just  entered  the  Court)— evidently  a  member  of 
some  note,  for  there  runs  along  the  gallery  a  hurried  whisper, 
and  we  may  here  and  there  see  an  extended  finger  pointing 
him  out  to  a  stranger.  He  is  an  erect,  muscular,  lathy  man, 
some  six  or  seven  inches  above  the  ordinary  stature  :  his 
height  at  the  lowest  estimate  cannot  fall  short  of  six  feet  two 
inches ;  and  the  mould  into  which  his  large  frame  has  been 
cast)  "  the  square-turned  joints  and  length  of  limb,"  indicate 
mingled  strength  and  activity.  He  is  standing  manfiiUy  in 
the  breach,  in  the  present  conflict^  in  behalf  of  the  Church, 
and  has  to  encounter  many  an  assailant ;  but  were  the  breach 
not  a  figurative,  but  an  actual  and  material  one, — such  a  breach 
as  the  cannon  of  Napoleon  made  in  the  walls  of  Jean  d' Acre, 
— and  were  that  gentleman's  well-pointed  arguments  converted 
into  a  good  half-pike,  there  are  very  many  ingenious  men  in 
the  Opposition  who  would  entertain  serious  objections  against 
joining  issue  with  him  on  the  question  of  its  practicability. 
The  countenance  is  marked  by  the  lines  of  resolution  and 
firmness.  The  complexion  is  dark,  indicating  what  phreno- 
logists term  the  bilious  temperament ;  and  the  fiu;ial  angle  un- 
usually full, — approaching  more  nearly  to  an  angle  of  ninety 
than  is  at  all  common  in  even  the  Circassian  type  of  head 
The  head  appears  large  for  the  body,  large  as  that  is ;  and, 
when  seen  in  profile,  such  is  the  length  from  the  ear  to  the 
forehead,  that  the  line  of  the  face  forms  almost  a  square  with 
the  line  a-top.  Though  not  yet  turned  of  forty,  the  thick 
strong  hair,  originally  coal  black,  is  tinged  with  gray ;  and, 
with  the  deep  lines  of  the  countenance  joined  to  the  dark 
complexion,  speaks  apparently  of  a  period  of  life  more  ad- 
vanced.     He  has  risen  to  speak.      Mark  the  clearness  and 
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power  of  the  tones.  Thej  already  reverberate  throogli  the 
House^  though  pitched  a^^iarently  on  a  mach  lower  key  than 
that  to  which  they  are  capable  of  ascending.  Some  of  his  re- 
marks have  provoked  the  anger  of  the  Opposition,  and  there 
nses  a  confused  Babel-like  hubbub  of  sound,  loud  enough  to 
drown  any  two  ordinary  voice&  Not  that  of  the  apeakei; 
however.  Mark  how  it  also  rises  higher  and  higher  as  the 
confusion  swells ;  and  we  can  still  hear  it  ringing  over  all, 
"  loud  as  a  trumpet  with  a  silver  sound."  The  clamour  sub- 
sides, and  the  speaker  proceeds.  The  ideas  are  as  clear  as 
the  tones  in  which  they  are  conveyed ;  and  there  is  much 
readiness  of  wit^  and  great  lucidity  of  statement ;  but  the 
chief  element  of  the  speaker  s  power  is  his  felt  sincerity : 
there  is  a  thorough  straightforward  honesty  of  purpose  about 
him,  joined  to  an  unfeigned,  earnest  zeal  for  the  great  first 
principles  from  which  he  derives  all  his  deductions,  that,  with- 
out disarming  the  hostility  of  his  opponents,  at  least  robs  it 
of  much  of  its  bittemesa  He  can  say  severe  thiugs  at  times 
• — ^vety  severe  things — of  Moderatism,  with  its  dead,  inefficient 
form  of  Christianity, — a  body  without  life,  and  in  which  the 
fermentation  of  putridity  has  long  since  begun  :  he  can  sa j 
still  severer  things  of  the  aristocracy, — of  the  self-seeking  and 
exclusive  spirit  which  led  them  of  old  to  grasp  what  sfaoold 
have  been  in  reality  the  patrimony  of  the  people, — the  edu- 
cational and  ecclesiastical  funds  of  the  country,  through  which 
schools  and  churches  should  have  been  erected  and  endowed ; 
and  very  severe  things  of  their  mean  and  narrow-sighted 
policy  in  the  present  day.  But  there  is  "  nought  set  do^n 
in  malice  :"  all  arises  from  an  honest  conviction,  unembit- 
tered  by  a  single  grain  of  the  odium  theologicum^  when  he  as- 
saik  what  he  knows  to  be  but  a  shadowy  and  unsubstantial 
semblance  of  religion,  and,  undisturbed  by  one  particle  of  de- 
mocratic jealousy,  when  he  denounces,  as  alike  wicked  and 
foolish,  the  course  pursued  by  the  great  body  of  the  titled 
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and  high-born  of  our  couuhy.  Mark  his  dress.  He  is  no 
cleigyman  :  and,  were  he  to  oome  to  count  descents  with  the 
gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  who  are  so  vety  forward  in 
maintaining  the  cause  and  asserting  the  dignity  of  certain 
Noble  Lordsy-quite  as  forward  as  if  thej  were  their  foot- 
men, and  engaged  in  battling,  as  in  duty  bound,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  their  livery, — it  would  be  found  that  of  these  Noble 
Earls, — for  of  their  supporters  and  apologists  we  say  nothing, 
— not  a  few  would  deem  their  genealogies  mightily  improred 
could  they  but  claim  relationship  with  some  of  his  progeni- 
tors. We  have  before  us  Mr  Maitland  Makgill  Criohton  of 
EankeillcM*, — a  gentleman  one  of  ^ose  ancestors  in  the  male 
line  was  the  Mend  of  Knox,  and  a  fellow-worker  with  him 
in  the  cause  of  the  Reformation, — ^who  can  show,  ranged  among 
his  fiunily  portraits,  the  portrait  of  that  Oenend  Leslie  who 
led  the  armies  of  the  Covenant,— and  who  is  the  undoubted 
representative  in  the  present  day  of  the  ancient  Lords  of 
Orichton  and  Fendraught^  though  he  has  not  yet  asserted  the 
title. 

It  is  singulariy  gratifying  to  meet  with  the  good  old  Church 
names  still  enrolled  on  the  side  of  the  Church.  The  two  vo- 
cables '^Argyll''  and  ^^ Aberdeen"  express,  when  associated 
with  the  historical  recollections  proper  to  each,  the  whole  con- 
troversy. It  is  particularly  interesting,  too,  to  find  names 
that  had  well-nigh  dis^peared  for  the  greater  part  of  two 
centuries,  coming  again  into  view,  fixed,  as  it  were,  in  exactly 
the  same  places  as  of  old, — just  as  the  fixed  stars  i^pear,  when 
the  night  fidls,  in  the  vety  position  in  which  they  had  been 
seen  when  the  night  fell  last  We  see  in  the  list  of  the 
eldership  the  name  of  Brodie  of  Lethen,  and  that  of  another 
younger  scion  of  the  fiunily.  Presbytery,  in  our  northern 
districts,  had  very  few  asserters  during  the  persecutions  of 
the  seventeenth  century;  but  its  .few  it  had, — men  who  could 
both  dare  and  suffer  for  its  sake;  and  among  these  the  Brodies 
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of  Lethen  take  a  prominent  place.  We  have  now  before  ns 
a  very  scarce  old  work,  the  "  Diary  of  Alexander  Brodie  of 
Brodie,  one  of  ihe  Senators  of  ihe  College  of  Justice  of  1 650, 
a  staunch  Covenanter,  and  a  man  of  deep  and  fervent  piety. 
We  find  in  his  notes  frequent  mention  of  his  neighbour  and 
relative,  Brodie  of  Lethen,  a  person  of  a  similar  stamp.  The 
time  was  one  of  great  trouble  and  perplexity, — ^the  winter  of 
1 654.  Glencaim  and  his  Highlanders  were  in  possession  of 
the  open  country.  The  season  was  singularly  severe  ;  for 
the  sea  had  risen  farther  on  the  land  than  for  fmiiy  years  be- 
fore, and  the  Findhom  was  coming  down  red  from  the  hills, 
so  high  in  flood  as  to  be  anfordable  for  several  days,  and  the 
Highlanders  could  not  get  across  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
on  Lethen.  But  at  length  they  came,  and  burnt  every  house 
to  the  ground,  with  all  the  corn  stored  up  from  the  previous 
autumn  for  the  sustenance  of  the  family  and  its  dependents. 
When  the  enemy  departed,  the  inmates,  scattered  for  the 
time,  again  met :  they  met^  in  that  dreary  season,  amid  the 
blackened  and  wasted  walls,  when  eveiy  streamlet  was  swc^en 
into  a  river,  and  the  winds  howled  amid  the  roofless  and 
darkened  turrets ;  but  with  what  intent  I  We  employ  the 
simple  language  of  the  Diary, — "  to  come  under  a  new,  firm, 
inviolable  covenant  with  Gk>d,  that  they  should  be  his,  and 
He  should  be  theirs."  The  vows  of  each  are  recorded.  "  Old 
Lethen^"  says  the  Diary,  "  renewed  his  acknowledgments,  and 
prayed  the  Lord  for  a  willing^  honest  heart;  and  desired  to 
give  up  himself  and  his  wealth,  family,  children,  wife,  and 
his  own  life,  to  the  Lord,  that  He  might  be  glorified  in 
them,  and  that  his  life  might  not  be  in  himself  and  to  the 
world,  but  to,  tn,  and  far  the  Lord."  His  son,  the  heir  oi 
the  house,  was  equally  decided.  "  He  professed  his  willing- 
ness to  consecrate  himself  and  his  to  God,  and  that,  as  long 
as  he  had  a  house  or  family,  it  should  be  the  Lord's,  He 
alone  should  be  worshipx)ed  in  it ;  and  he  should  have  no  God 
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but  Him."  Now,  we  do  think  it  well  that  the  old  Presby- 
terian party  should  reckon  among  its  adherents  so  many  of 
the  old  Presbyterian  names. 

"But  we  digress.  Mark  that  elderly  man  beside  the  table. 
Ho  is  of  the  middle  stature,  but  stoops  slightly.  His  com- 
plexion is  pale,  inclining  to  sallow;  the  head,  though  not 
large, — at  least  not  of  the  largest  size, — is  well  proportioned  ; 
and  we  may  mark  it  in  its  full  development^  especially  in  the 
regions  of  intellect  and  sentiment,  for  it  is  very  bald  Has 
the  reader  ever  seen  Holbein's  portrait  of  Erasmus,  or  a  faith- 
ful print  of  it  ?  Mark,  then,  that  countenance  :  the  form  of 
the  nose,  the  compression  of  the  thin  lips,  the  acute  and  watch- 
ful expression  of  the  eyes,  the  very  complexion  even,  is  that 
of  the  elegant  and  subtile-minded  scholar  of  the  age  of  Luther, 
whom  no  shade  of  distinction  ever  escaped,  and  who,  if  not 
always  powerful,  was  at  least  always  ingenious.  He  rises  to 
speak,  in  reply  to  a  spruce  lawyer  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
voice  is  not  strong, — ^we  at  first  hear  very  imperfectly ;  but, 
though  not  strong,  it  is  clear ;  and  as  the  speaker  warms,  the 
tones  heighten.  He  is  evidently  cutting  the  nerves  of  his 
opponent's  logic,  not  with  a  weighty  weapon,  but  with  a  sharp 
one ; — the  process  has  a  considerable  degree  of  quietness  about 
it :  but  the  stroke  is  reiterated,  and  the  nerves  divide.  We 
have  before  us  Dr  Patrick  Macfarlan  of  Greenock. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  the  two  grand  parties  of 
the  British  legislature, — its  Whigs  and  its  Tories  (we  em 
ploy  the  words  in  their  old  meaning), — are  alike  necessary  in 
preserving  the  balance  of  the  State.  With  but  the  one  party, 
the  wheels  of  government  would  revolve  too  rapidly ;  with 
but  the  other,  they  would  either  stick  fast  or  slide  back- 
wards j  with  both  united,  there  is  at  once  force  enough  to 
pix)pel,  and  vis  inertice  enough  to  counteract  any  overplus 
energy  in  the  moving  power.  And  hence  slow  but  well  r^i- 
lated  motion.     Now,  we  can  imagine  two  such  parties  in  a 
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Church  blessed  with  a  representative  government  like  ours, 
of  vhich,  somewhat  in  the  manner  described,  the  one  would 
be  of  signal  use  to  the  other, — ^parties  opposed  to  a  consider- 
able degree  in  ecclesiastical  polity,  but  thoroughly  at  one 
in  their  views  of  docteines  and  dutiesL  These  are  certainly 
not  the  parties  which  divide  it  at  present :  it  would  be  too 
mudi  to  have  in  the  Church  a  single  minister  who  did  Dot 
preach  the  gospel  j  nor  could  any  good,  but,  on  the  conti'ary, 
much  evil^  result  from  his  being  there.  And  in  the  ranks 
of  Moderatism,  how  many  are  there  by  wh<Hn  the  gospel  is 
not  preached,  and  to  whom  it  is  not  known !  But  in  the 
array  of  their  opponents  it  is  easy  to  discover  the  elements 
of  two  parties  which  might  co-exist  in  the  Church  for  good, 
— K>ne  of  them  as  a  regulating  influence,  the  other  as  an  im- 
pelliog  force.  We  recognise  in  Dr  Macfiirlan  one  of  these 
personified ;  and,  of  course  employ  the  word  in  its  best  sense 
when  we  say  that  in  matters  ecclesiastical  he  rejHresents 
the  Tory.  The  Doctor  some  thirty  years  ago  was  a  sound 
Non-Intrusionist^  friendly  to  a  modified  patronage.  He  has 
seen  since  that  time  nearly  all  his  party  shooting  a-head  of 
him  ;  but  what  the  Doctor  was  thirty  years  ago  the  Doctor 
is  still.  He  is  just  a  sound  Kon-Intrusionist^  friendly  to  a 
modified  patroni^  Did  the  reader  ever  see  on  the  banks  of 
a  navigable  river  a  beacon  fixed  in  the  fore-groond,  and  the 
vessels  sweeping  past  ? 

Now,  mark  that  strongly-featured  man  a  few  benches  away. 
He  is  barely  of  the  middle  size,  and  stoutly  made.  The  nose 
has  an  almost  Socratic  degree  of  concavity  in  its  outline; — 
indeed,  the  whole  profile  more  nearly  resembles  that  of  So- 
crates, as  shown  in  cameos  and  busts,  than  it  does  any  other 
known  profile  to  whom  we  could  compare  it  The  expres- 
sion of  the  lower  part  of  the  hce  indicates  a  nmn  whoy  if 
once  engaged  in  battling  in  a  good  cause,  would  fight  bng 
and  doggedly  ere  he  gave  up  the  contest     The  head  is  also 
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marked  by  the  Socratio  outline  in  a  siDgalarlj  striking  de- 
gree ;  the  forehead  is  erects  broad,  high,  and  the  coronal  re- 
gion of  immense  development  He  rises  to  speaL  His  voice, 
though  not  finely  modulated,  is  powerful ;  his  style  of  lan- 
guage plain,  energetic,  and  full  of  pointy — such  a  style  as  Cob- 
bet  used  to  write,  and  which,  when  employed  as  a  medium 
for  the  conveyance  of  thoughts  of  large  volume,  is  perhaps 
of  ^1  kinds  of  style  the  most  influentiaL  He  is  evidently  a 
master  of  reason ;  and  there  runs  tiirough  the  lighter  por- 
tions of  his  speech  a  vein  of  homely,  racy  humour,  very 
quiet^  but  every  effective.  That  speaker  is  Andrew  Gray  of 
Peith,  one  of  the  vigorous  and  original  minds  which  the 
demands  of  tiie  present  struggle  have  called  from  compara- 
tive obscurity  into  the  controversial  arena,  full  in  the  view 
of  the  cormtry.  Mr  Gray's  admirable  pamphlet^  "  The  Pre- 
sent Oonfiict,"  took  the  lead,  we  believe,  of  all  the  publica- 
tions of  which  the  unhappy  collision  between  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  courts  has  been  the  occasion ;  and  it  must  be 
regarded  surely  as  no  slight  proof  of  the  judgment  of  the 
man,  that  of  all  the  positions  he  then  took  up,  not  one  has 
since  been  abandoned.  He  marked  out  the  Torres  Vedrat 
of  the  question ;  and  the  lines  have  not  yet  been  foreecL 

But  we  find  we  must  run  hurriedly  over  a  few  of  the  re- 
maining ^laracters,  indicating  as  we  pass,  rather  the  subject 
of  a  portrait  than  attempting  to  draw  one.  That  pale,  thin, 
middle-fiozed  man  in  black,  with  the  prominent  features  and 
thoughtful  air,  is  Mr  Charles  J.  Brown  of  Edinbuigh, — a 
man  of  an  acute  and  nicely  logical  mind,  and  inferior  as  a 
theologian  to  perhaps  no  minister  in  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
The  gentleman  beside  him,  with  the  snow-white  hair,  ample 
forehead,  and  dark  eyebrows,  is  Dr  Thomas  Brown  of  Glas- 
gow,— one  of  the  most  respected  clergymen  in  the  kingdom, 
— a  man  who  succeeded  Dr  Chalmers  in  one  of  his  city 
chai^ges^  and  yet  preserved  the  congregation  entire  ;  and  who^ 
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at  an  age  not  fitr  removed  from  the  threescore  and  ten,  pre- 
serves all  the  intellectual  freshness  and  vigour  of  his  youth. 
Tlie  thin,  handsome,  erect,  elderly  man  beside  Uie  Modera- 
tor's chair,  with  the  slender  ebony  cane  in  his  hand,  is  Dr 
Makellar,  the  Moderator  of  last  Assembly, — a  gentleman 
chosen  to  the  office  from  the  general  weight  of  his  character, 
and  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  Church,  as  one  in  whom, 
in  Urnea  of  difficulty  and  trial,  the  most  thorough  confidence 
tjcmld  be  placed.  There  is  a  very  feir  representation  of  the 
magistracy  of  the  counfay  on  these  benche&  .The  Church,  if 
in  a  state  of  rebellion,  has  certainly  very  singular  abettors. 
That  gentlemanly  man  in  black,  rather  below  the  middle  »ze, 
is  Sir  James  Forrest  of  Comiston,  Lord  Provost  of  Edin- 
burgh  ;  the  taUer  nian,  a  few  seats  away,  is  the  ex-Provost 
of  Glasgow  ;  the  eminently  handsome,  well-built  man,  of  at 
least  six  fc^t,  who  has  just  taken  his  place  in  the  front  seat, 
is  the  Sheriff  of  Fife.  The  aristocracy  have  also  their  repre- 
sentatives ;  and  well  would  it  be  for  the  country  if  the  ave- 
rage character  of  the  class  stood  as  high  in  all  that  r^^ards 
the  truly  good  and  honourable,  as  in  the  sample  which  these 
benches  furnish.  The  lawyers,  too,  muster  strong  :  and  so 
we  deem  it  an  interesting  feature  <^  the  collision,  to  find  so 
many  of  these  taking  their  stand  with  the  Church,  in  deter- 
mined opposition  to  the  decisions  of  the  civil  courts — ^holdin^ 
as  we  do,  that>  were  the  case  a  fairly  balanced  one,  the  pro- 
fessional bias  would  have  inclined  them  all  the  other  way. 
Our  readers  cannot  fidl  to  remember  that  such  was  very  strik- 
ingly the  case  in  the  collision  which  took  place  last  year  be- 
tween the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Court  of  Queen's 
BencL  Almost  all  the  lawyera  of  England  declared  on  the 
side  of  the  Court 

But  we  have  exhausted  our  space  in  passing  over  a  few  of 
the  better  known  names  of  the  party.  The  list  contains  many 
others  which  we  might  pronounce  with  but  small  chance  of 
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recognition  on  the  part  of  the  reader, — ^the  names  of  Lntnble 
labourers  in  the  gospel,  of  whom  the  world  knows  little,  but 
whose  ministry  God  has  blessed  for  the  conversion  of  souls, 
and  who,  in  their  obscure,  though  surely  not  unimportant, 
spheres  of  usefulness,  are  loved  and  honoured  as  the  instru- 
ments of  much  good.  It  would  be  a  dark  day  for  Scotland 
that  would  see  them  ejected  from  their  charges,  and  strangers 
thrust  into  their  places, — sh^herds  whose  voices  the  flocks 
would  not  hear,  and  whose  unblest  footsteps  they  would  fear 
to  follow.  Thus  melancholy,  however,  must  be  the  result, 
if  the  civil  court  succeed  in  maintaining  its  place  within  the 
territory  which  it  has  so  unhappily  invaded  The  Church 
cannot  recede.  She  has  marshalled  her  front  of  defence  on 
the  last  rood  of  ground  which  she  can  conscientiously  occupy, 
cither  with  respect  to  the  spiritual  wel&re  of  her  people  or 
ihe  honour  of  her  Divine  Master.  There  remains  for  her  no 
back-ground  space  on  which  to  form  within  the  pale  of  the 
Establishment  She  has  already  arrived  at  her  last  bander. 
^-^une  1,  1841. 
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Saddletree,  in  the  ''Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,''  is  made  to  ex- 
claim in  astonishment,  ''  Who  ever  heard  of  a  lawyer  that 
would  suffer  for  any  one  religion  or  other  T*  There  may  be  hu- 
mour in  the  joke,  but  certainly  no  trutL  Some  of  the  most 
eminently  religious  men  which  either  this  or  the  sister  country 
ever  produced  have  been  distinguished  members  of  the  legal 
profession.  Sir  Matthew  Kale,  not  more  eminent  for  his  un- 
bending rectitude  as  a  Judge  than  for  the  proftmdity  of  his 
attainments  as  a  lawyer,  cultivated  a  close  walk  with  Qod; 
and  we  know  not  in  the  whole  round  of  English  theology  a 
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more  liioronghly  Bpiritaal  oompoeition  than  his  disooime  on 
the  Knowledge  of  Christ  Crucified.  Among  hisoontemporarieB 
of  ibe  legal  profesaion  in  our  own  oountary  we  reckon  one  of 
our  martyrs^  Archibald  JohnBtone,  Lord  Warriston.  The 
early  half  of  the  following  century  had  likewise  its  ktwyen 
of  eminent  piety.  The  writings  of  Lord  President  Forbes 
show  that  the  ablest  jurist  of  his  age  or  oonntiy  was  also  one 
of  its  best  and  most  derout  men.  His  predecessor,  Lord 
President  Duudas,  was  also  a  man  of  personal  piety.  As  the 
century  adTanoed,  howeyer,  that  night  of  spiritual  darkness 
which  had  sunk  so  gloomily  over  Uie  Scottish  Church  in- 
volved ihe  Scottish  bar  in  a  gloom  at  least  equally  deep,  and 
still  more  palpably  haunted  by  the  gross  and  obso^oe  shi^>e8 
which  come  abroad  at  such  seasons.  There  are  writers  of 
the  present  day  who^  though  not  at  all  particulaiiy  squeam- 
ish regarding  what  and  how  Ihey  describe,  can  do  litUe  more 
than  hint  at  the  grossnesses  and  debaucheries  which  had  come 
to  characterijEe  our  Scottish  lawyers  of  this  period.  Lock- 
hart^  in  his  "  Life  of  Bums,''  speaks  of  their  '^  tavern  scenes  of 
audacious  hilarity,"  and  but  insinuates  the  rest  Heron,  who 
must  have  known  of  the  matter  from  more  than  hearsay,  at- 
tributes the  ultimate  ruin  of  the  poor  poet  to  the  influence 
of  their  examples  There  still  survive  traditional  anecdotes 
and  bon  mots  of  the  class,  that,  like  plague-spots  on  the  walk 
of  a  building,  serve  to  show  how  tainted  the  atmosphere  must 
have  been,  and  how  deep  the  in^tion.  We  find  inklings^ 
too,  to  the  same  effect  in  the  early  life  of  Soott,— more  than 
mere  hints  of  great  intemperance,  joined  to  great  profanity. 
The  Faculty  of  this  period,  though  it  seems  to  have  had  maiv 
vellously  few  Christians,  had,  notwithstanding,  its  many  el- 
ders; and,  as  might  be  anticipated,  we  discover  a  fierce  ex- 
treme of  opinion  on  religious  subjects  in  almost  every  in- 
stance in  which  they  registered  their  views  in  our  church 
courts, — a  bitterness  of  hostility  to  the  gospel  trulj  wonder- 
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fnL  In  the  famous  debate  on  missions  (1796),  the  clerical 
leaders  of  Moderatism  were  content  merely,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mr  Hamilton  of  Gladsmair,  to  denounce  the  gospel  as  some* 
thing  BO  immoral  and  bad,  that,  if  communicated  to  the  hea- 
then, it  could  not  fail  of  destroying  their  native  virtue  ;  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  Principal  Hill,  to  oppose  the  scheme  of  send- 
ing it  out  of  the  country,  sheerly  from  a  fear  lest  the  mis- 
sionaries, when  they  got  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law,  shoidd 
quarrel  on  points  of  speculative  divinity,  and  cut  one  another's 
throats.  The  lawyers  who  mingled  in  the  debate  took  higher 
ground ;  and  it  is  a  fact  worth  noticing,  that  at  least  one  <^ 
these  lawyers  sits  on  the  bench  in  the  present  day.*  The  di- 
vines only  argued  that  missionary  societies  should  not  be 
encouraged  because  they  were  in  the  main  mischievous  and 
foolish  :  the  lawyer  who  is  now  a  magistrate  proposed  that 
they  should  be  dealt  with  as  bands  of  conspirators  leagued 
against  the  State.  We  need  hardly  add,  that  he  forms  one 
of  the  majority  who  have  decided  i^ainst  the  ChurcL 

A  change,  however,  came  over  the  Scottish  bar.  The 
irreligion  of  Ihe  class  had  become  well-nigh  universal,  when, 
to  employ  the  language  of  the  "Presbyterian  Review," 
"  through  the  influence  of  a  revival  proceeding  entirely  firom 
within,  omverts  to  Christianity  were  raised  up  from  among 
the  ranks  of  the  careless,  the  worldly,  and  the  infidel"  Law- 
yers at  least  not  inferior  in  talent  and  accomplishment  to  any 
of  their  contemporaries  began  to  walk  professedly  by  the  light 
of  revelation,  and  to  illustrate,  by  the  purity  of  their  lives, 
^e  excellence  of  what  they  professed  ;  and  a  return  to  the 
old  b^efii  heralded,  in  almost  every  instance,  a  return  to  the 
dd  Presbyterian  views  of  Church  government  The  bar  dur- 
ing the  darker  period  had  produced  many  advocates  of  popu- 
lar li^^iti^ — some  of  them  eminently  able  men  ;  bat  the  rights 

«  [LordFxMtdeotBoTle.] 
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they  asserted  were  political,  not  religious ;  for  while  its  ear- 
lier Whigs  had  been  cast^  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  into 
the  Scottish  Presbyterian  mould  of  their  country,  its  Whigs 
of  the  middle  period  had  been  mere  irreligious  Englishmen. 
The  most  zealous  protester  against  the  first  act  of  intrusion 
perpetrated  in  Scotland  under  the  in£unous  law  of  Boling- 
broke  was  Duncan  Forbes  :  his  zeal  was  that  of  the  Whig 
grafted  on  the  Christian.  The  pointed  remonstrance  direct- 
ed against  patronage  by  the  General  Assembly  about  the  time 
of  the  Secession  was  drawn  up  by  Lord  President  Dundaa 
And  the  authorship  of  the  period,  as  connected  with  the  bar, 
bore  a  similar  stamp.  Lord  Dreghom*s  pamphlet  against 
patronage  is  one  of  perhaps  the  ablest  which  has  yet  appeared 
on  the  subject.  Though  no  religious  man  himself  he  had 
eminently  pious  relatives  ;  and  thus,  while  he,  as  it  were,  saw 
the  question  with  his  own  eyes,  he  seems  to  have  felt  regard- 
ing it  with  their  feelings.  Another  able  pamphlet  of  the 
time,  written  in  the  same  track,  was  the  composition  of  a  se- 
cond lawyer,  Orosbie,  the  Councillor  Pleydell  of  "  Guy  Manner- 
ing," — the  acute,  conscientious^  warm-hearted  Pleydell,  who 
never  thought  other  than  justly,  and  whose  feelings  were  ever 
as  generous  as  his  reasonings  were  sound.  He,  too,  was  a 
determined  opponent  of  patronage.  But  when  lawyers  ceased 
to  be  religious,  patronage  ceased  to  be  felt  as  a  grievance,  and 
their  Whiggism  took  exclusively  a  secular  form*  Whatever 
might  be  their  ideas,  too,  regarding  independence  of  every 
other  kind,  of  spiritual  independence  they  had  none.  It  was 
not  until  the  old  beliefs  were  revived  among  them, — the 
belief  held  by  Forbes  and  Dundas,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  which  Warriston  had  died, — ^that  the  old  principles  came 
to  be  again  asserted.  And  henoe  that  most  important  poi^ 
tion  of  the  Church  party  in  the  present  struggle  drawn  teem 
the  ranks  of  the  legal  profession. 

It  would,  however^  be  saying  a  great  deal  too  little  were 
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we  to  say  that,  while  this  religious  section  of  the  Facaltj  are 
zealous  in  behalf  of  the  Church,  the  portion  whose  character 
has  undergone  no  change  are  merely  indifferent  to  it  There 
is  a  bitter  hostility  evinced.  The  times  in  which  a  mechanic 
could  fight  for  the  honour  of  his  craft  are  over,  but  not  the 
times  in  which  a  lawyer  can  contend  for  the  jurisdiction  of  his 
court  There  is  a  tangibility,  too,  about  the  claims  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  in  the  present  instance,  which,  to  a  man  con- 
versant with  the  tangible  only,  seems  to  have  peculiar  force : 
they  relate  to  the  seen  and  temporal, — ^to  things  which  are  the 
objects  of  his  own  belief;  whereas  the  things  to  which  the 
claims  of  the  antagonist  court  chiefly  refer  are  but  the  objects 
of  the  belie&  of  other  men.  There  is  a  strange  confounding^ 
too  (a  common  mistake  among  lawyers),  of  the  right  with  what 
they  deem  the  enadedL  There  is,  withal,  a  blind  but  too  na- 
tural dislike  of  tibie  spiritual  element ;  which,  having  not  seen, 
they  yet  hate.  And  hence  the  hostility  of  this  clasa  They 
are  by  much  more  numerous  than  the  other ;  but)  in  at  least 
a  moral  and  religious  point  of  view,  the  hostility  of  the  many 
weighs  immensely  less  than  the  support  and  friendship  of  the 
few. — June  5,  1841. 
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"  We  have  now  but  one  safe  course  of  tactics  left  us,"  said 
a  shrewd  divine  of  the  unpopular  party, — a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  last  year, — "  we  have  now  but  one  safe 
coarse  of  tactics  left  us  :  we  must  unite  evangdical  preach* 
ing  to  the  Moderate  policy.''  He  spoke  to  only  a  small  knot 
of  friends,  but  tlie  remark  has  got  abroad  Unimportant  as 
it  may  seem,  it  is  more  pregnant  with  meaning  than  half 
the  speeches  of  his  party ;  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  in 
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the  present  juncture  the  Church  has  not  more  to  iear  fitmi 
the  coarse  which  it  recommends  than  from  the  Protest  of  the 
Bev.  Dr  James  Biyce,  late  of  Calcutta^  or  the  Declaration  of 
the  Ber.  Mr  James  Grant,  still  of  Leith. 

None  but  a  bigot  will  dare  restrict  ihe  piety  of  Christen- 
dom to  lus  own  Church  or  his  own  party ;  but  there  is  no 
bigotry  in  affirming  that  the  piety  of  almost  every  Church  and 
sect  has  its  own  peculiar  type.  The  inoperatiye  mystic  piety 
of  Rome,  as  illustarated  in  Fenelon  and  Madame  Guycm,  was 
very  dissimilar  in  aspect  to  the  manly,  active,  spirit^tirting 
pieiy  of  the  Puritanism  of  England,  as  illustrated  in  its  Calamys, 
Baxters,  and  other  worthies  of  the  times  of  the  CommonrwealtL 
The  piety  of  the  Scoto-Episcopal  type,  as  illustrated  in  Leigh- 
ton,  with  its  quiet  tolerance  of  all  impurity  and  all  oj^pression, 
was  assuredly  a  very  different  thing  in  appearance  from  the 
stem  covenanting  piety  of  Presbyterian  Scotland,  as  illus- 
trated in  Melville  and  Henderson,  with  its  noble  declaration 
of  eternal  warfare  against  all  abuse  and  all  tyranny.  The 
basis  of  Christian  principle  was  the  same  in  each.  We  have 
as  little  doubt  of  the  vital  Christianity  of  Madame  Guyon  as 
of  that  of  Bichard  Baxter  himself ;  and  we  believe  Leigfaton 
to  have  been  as  sincerely  pious  as  Henderson.  But  while  the 
foundations  were  the  same,  the  superstructures  were  different 
In  the  language  of  the  inspired  volume,  '*  hay  and  stubUe,"* 
as  certainly  as  "gold  and  silver,"  may  be  piled  on  the  rock 
which  human  hand  has  not  laid  The  piety  of  eveiy  Chris- 
tian Church  has  its  own  type ;  and  the  peculiar  and  well- 
marked  type  of  the  piety  <^  Presbyterian  Scotland  ib  utt^y 
at  variance  with  the  policy  of  Moderatism.  If  th^re  be  any 
one  trait  stamped  more  legibly  on  the  character  of  the  piety 
of  our  Church  than  another,  it  is  the  regard  which  she  has 
ever  manifested  for  the  will  of  her  Christian  people  in  the 
formation  of  the  pastoral  tia  If  any  one  great  principle 
stand  out  prominently  in  her  history  as  the  main  object  of 
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her  severe  and  long-protracted  contendings,  it  is  the  principle 
which  imperatively  demands  that  she  take  her  spiritual  law 
from  only  her  spiritoal  Lord,  and  pay  respect  in  all  things 
which  pertain  to  eternity  only  to  Him  by  whom  the  "  praises" 
of  "  eternity  are  inhabited"  It  will  prove  by  no  means  very 
easy  to  rec(»icile,  within  the  Scottish  Chnrch,  Evangelical  doc- 
trine with  Moderate  policy.  The  associations  of  three  cen- 
tiuies  conspire  to  render  the  coalition  a  monstrous  one.  True, 
in  a  few  extreme  cases  such  a  coalition  seems  already  to 
exist ;  but  the  Evangelism  in  these  cases  will  be  found  to  be 
either  Evangelism  in  a  deplorably  fedse  position,  or  Evan- 
gelism of  a  radically  extrinsic  type.  In  the  belief  however, 
that  the  Church  may  be  in  some  little  danger  at  present  fiK>m 
the  policy  recommended  by  the  Moderate  divine,  we  woidd 
£fiun  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  consideration  of 
the  two  dasses  of  persons  in  whom  the  coalition  which  he 
proposed  seems  actually  effected. 

We  would  first  remark,  that  a  very  minute  portion  of  the 
Evangelism  of  the  Scottish  Establishment  is  Evangelism  of 
the  Scoto-Episcopal  type.  We  have  our  sighers  after  an 
^^  audible  response  "  from  the  congr^;ation, — ^men  who  would 
deem  it  no  very  great  hardship  to  be  compelled  ix}U$ethe  sign 
qf  the  Cross  in  Baptism,  and  who  are  such  sticklers  for  the 
existence  of  a  certain  mysterious  virtue  in  the  rite  of  ordina- 
tion, derived  somehow,  by  descent  ceremonial,  firom  the  times 
of  the  Apostles,  that  the  Puseyites  of  England  openly  chal- 
lenge them,  in  their  leading  organs,  as  worthy  brethren  luck- 
lessly misplaced.  It  is  no  marvel  to  find  the  Evangelism  of 
such  men  dissociated  from  at  least  the  non-intrusion  doctrine. 
All  mch  have  in  them  the  germ  of  the  true  priest  They 
must  of  necessity  regard  every  clergyman,  however  secular 
in  his  personal  character,  as  possessed  of  something  sacred, 
which  the  people  want  He  is  at  least  an  ordained  brother ; 
he  is  vested  in  the  priestly  office,  and  the  priestly  office  is 
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a  high  and  holy  thing ;  and  if  ordination  be  so  good  a  matter 
in  the  indiyidual,  what  must  not  mtdtiplied  ordinations  be 
in  the  ecclesiastical  court )  What  weight  can  the  voice  of 
a  parish  have,  compared  with  the  judgment  of  a  Presbytery, 
— ^the  assent  or  non-assent  of  a  mass  of  the  pro&ne,  unor- 
dained  Zay,  set  off  against  the  solemn  decision  of  a  sacred 
conglomeration  of  the  ordained  eccUsiasliccd  f  Hence,  too, 
much  of  that  monstrous  tolerance  of  evil  in  the  Church  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  Evangelism  of  this  type.  Archbishop  Leigh- 
ton  and  Archbishop  Shai^e  were  dignitaries  of  the  same 
Church  at  the  same  time, — "  brothers  in  God,**  All  that  is 
sacred  in  ordination,  according  to  the  Puseyite  code,  could 
have  been  derived  from  Pope  Alexander  IIT.,  though  foul 
with  incest  and  red  witk  murder,  or  from  Cardinal  Beatmi, 
after  he  had  let  Mrs  Marion  Ogilvy  out  through  the  castle 
postern.  Is  it  from  a  consideration  of  this  kind  that  some 
of  our  very  few  Scoto-Episcopal  Presbyterians  can  open  their 
pulpits^  though  they  themselves  preach  only  the  gospel,  to 
brethren  who  neither  preach  it  themselves,  nor  yet  know  it, 
except  through  the  instinct  by  which  they  hate  it  when 
preached  by  others ! — or  that  they  can  make  common  cause 
in  the  present  struggle  with  a  party  tolerant  of  all  abuses, 
and  infamous  for  all  1  They  are  a  class  from  whom  the 
people  of  Scotland  have  somewhat  to  fear,  and  nothing  to 
hope.  They  gild,  by  their  purity  of  character,  the  feculent 
groesnesses  of  their  party,  as  the  mountebanks  of  the  last  age 
used  to  gild  their  pills.  They  have  the  merit  of  doing  their 
duty  in  their  own  parishes,  and  of  pursuing  a  course  of  policy 
which  goes  far  to  secure  that  duty  be  not  done  in  any  o^er 
parish  besides, — ^affecting  all  the  time  to  confine  their  in- 
terest as  ecclesiastics,  each  to  his  own  little  sphere.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  the  moral  of  Archbishop  Leigh  ton's  liie 
has  never  yet  been  fully  read,  and  that  it  addresses  itself 
powerfully  to  this  class.      Our  readers  must  have  heard  of 
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the  happy  reply  attributed  to  him,  when,  ere  his  final  deci- 
sion in  &vour  of  Episcopacy,  he  was  asked,  in  a  phraseology 
common  to  the  period,  whether  he  did  not  "preach  to  the 
times  f  *^  When  so  many  preach  to  the  times,"  said  Leigh- 
ton,  "  surely  one  solitary  divine  may  be  forgiven  should  he 
preach  for  eternity."  What  was  the  result^  as  shown  in  the 
history  of  his  life  1  In  failing  to  preach  to  the  times, — in 
felling,  in  other  words,  to  assert  the  great  principles  for  which 
Christ's  people  were  then  contending^  and  for  which  his  fa- 
ther had  suffered, — he  failed  also,  palpably,  utterly,  lament- 
ably, to  preach  for  eternity.  Except  for  his  writings, — and 
these  had  no  connection  whatever  with  his  imhappy  choice, — 
never  was  there  a  more  profitless  life.  His  piety — and  who 
can  doubt  its  depth  or  fervency? — ^was  neutralized  by  his  posi- 
tion. He  saw  evil  triumpUng  in  his  own  party,  and  good 
depressed  and  persecuted  in  the  antagonist  one ;  and  at  length, 
quitting  his  office  in  despair, — ^for  the  fruits  of  all  his  labour 
had  been  but  disappointment,  and  worse, — ^he  retired  into  pri- 
vate life,  and  died  in  obscurity.  His  story  has  not  yet  been 
written  with  an  eye  to  its  true  meaning. 

So  much  lor  our  Scottish  Evangelism  of  the  radically  ex- 
trinsic type.  Its  Evangelism  of  an  opposite  kind,  in  a  Mse 
position,  though  the  amount  be  fortunately  very  small, — bo 
small,  that  our  readers  could  run  over  all  its  representatives 
on  fewer  than  half  their  fingers, — ^is  a  stiU  more  deplorable 
object  Its  unseemly,  and  surely  most  unenviable  and  un- 
easy position,  will  be  foimd  to  have  originated  entirely  in 
some  peculiarity  of  personal  character.  There  is  a  class  of 
peculiarities  which  arise  from  overweening  conceit^  and  which 
are  of  all  human  frailties  the  most  irresistibly  ludicrous. 
Comedy  has  gleaned  a  rich  harvest  from  among  them  in  the 
past ;  and  every  age  and  every  locality  produce  their  finesh 
supply.  There  is  a  period  of  life, — ^the  period  between  boy- 
hood and  early  youth, — ^the  adolescent  stage  of  human  exist- 
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ence, — ^when  it  is  natural  for  almost  all  to  over-estimate  them- 
selves ;  and  perhaps  this  is  not  less  necessary  than  natural  The 
confidence  feLt  is  a  moving  power,  to  urge  the  aspirant  upward 
and  onward  in  his  toilsome  career.  But  the  ability  of  form- 
ing a  juster  estimate  of  himself  comes  as  he  proceeds.  He 
feels  that  his  powers  lutve  their  limits, — that  there  is  much 
which  he  cannot  perform  at  all,  and  much  in  which  he  is 
excelled  by  others ;  and,  as  years  mature  his  imderstanding, 
and  difficulties  test  his  strength,  he  learns  to  think  soberly 
and  justly  of  himself  Such  is  the  ordinary  course.  Minds 
there  are^  however,  in  which  the  overweening  confidence  of 
adolescence  lasts  all  life  long, — ^men  of  the  ordinary  stature^ 
who  mistake  themselves  somehow  for  giants,  and  who  cannot 
be  convinced,  frame  the  argument  as  we  may,  that  they  are 
not  looking  down  on  all  their  fAlowa  It  is  a  &ct  which  we 
shall  scarce  need  to  prove  to  at  least  one-half  our  readers, 
that  by  much  the  greater  part  of  the  ftdsely  placed  Evan- 
gelism of  the  Church  has  he&a.  fixed  in  its  miserable  attitude 
by  this  ludicrous  but  not  the  less  lamentable  weakness, — 
that  the  few  men  now  opposed  to  the  measures  of  their  breth- 
ren, but  who  not  many  years  ago,  some  of  them  not  many 
months  ago,  were  zealous  beyond  measure  in  a  similar  track, 
are  men  whose  overweening  conceit  rendered  them  standing 
jests  among  the  lighter  spirits  of  their  several  districts,  and 
for  whose  laughable  vanities  the  graver  class,  who  deemed 
them  good  but  weak  men,  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  apologise. 
Let  us  imagine  a  clergyman  of  no  more  than  the  ordinaiy 
calibre  snugly  placed  in  a  country  pari8h,-^-indolent  but  re- 
spectable,— ^remariad>le  for  being  emphatic  in  his  common- 
places, and  for  having  nothing  else  to  be  emj^tic  in, — 
zealous  above  all  his  brethren  in  his  denunciations  against 
patronage,  and  apt  to  be  particularly  severe  on  some  of  the 
best  of  them,  just  because  their  denunciations  were  less  fre- 
quent and  less  loud  than  his  own ; — ^let  us,  we  say,  imagin« 
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such  a  person  dreaming  on  his  sofa  that  he  was  decidedly 
one  of  the  first  men,  if  not^  indeed,  the  very  first  man,  in  the 
ChorcL  Let  us  imagine  him  discovering  that  he  had  a  very 
large  head,  and  that  it  required  a  very  large  hat  Let  us 
imagine  him  measuring  and  re-measuring;  and,  in  shorty  find- 
ing out  that  he  was  a  singularly  great  man,  and  then  fully 
resolving  on  serving  himself  heir  to  Dr  Andrew  Thomson 
in  the  leadership  of  the  Church.  Let  us  further  imagine 
him  throwing  up  his  parish  with  this  view,  and  accepting  of 
a  chapel  in  a  large  town.  Of  course,  to  a  person  like  him 
the  way  to  the  first  places  in  the  Establishment  could  not  be 
other  than  open.  Let  us  imagine  him  taking  every  oppor> 
tanity  of  speaking  in  the  inferior  church  courts, — ^making 
long  speeches  on  great  questions  because  they  were  imports 
teat,  and  long  speeches  on  little  questions  because  it  was 
ingenious  to  show  how  much  could  be  made  out  of  them* 
Let  us  imagine  him  success^  in  rendering  himself  a  very 
sad  bore,  and  a  veiy  grievous  hindrance  to  all  manner  of 
business,  with  no  one  to  listen  to  his  speeches  or  to  reply 
to  them, — ^with  a  drowsy  Moderator  in  front  of  him,  and 
sleeping  reporters  behind.  Let  us  then  imagine  him  turning 
to  the  press,  big  as  ever  with  hia  own  importance,  and  mag- 
nanimously  resolved  on  confounding  the  sleepers  by  an  elo- 
quent appeal  to  an  impartial  public  Let  us  imagine  him 
well  nigh  realizing  the  stoiy  of  the  "Welsh  curate  in  Joe 
Miller,  who,  in  printing  a  sermon,  requested  the  bookseller 
to  throw  off  as  many  copies  as  there  were  families  in  the 
united  kingdom  ;  but^  when  urging  on  his  publisher  a  second 
edition,  let  us  imagine  almost  the  whole  of  the  first  retumini:^ 
unsold  Finally,  let  us  imagine  him  concluding  that  half 
the  public  and  two-thirds  of  the  Church  had  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  to  eclipse  his  bright  genius, — ^thoroughly  convinced 
as  ever  of  his  clear  claim  to  the  leadership, — jealous  of  Dr 
OhalmeiB,— certain  that  our  Grays,  Cunninghams,  Candlishes^ 
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and  Dunlqps,  are  but  vainy  li^t  men,  with  hats  immeoselj 
smaller  than  his  own, — ^pnblishing  a  dull,  bulky  pamphlet^ 
crammed  with  borrowed  thoughts  and  original  vituperation, 
in  the  hope  of  settling  the  present  controyersy  and  crushing 
his  old  Mends, — and,  in  shorty  making  common  cause  with 
Moderatism, — ^and  all  this  in  the  evangelical  garb.  Our 
draught  may  be  but  a  mere  fancy-sketch ;  but  if  it  be  other- 
wise, has  the  Church  any  very  great  cause  to  regret  the  op- 
position of  such  a  man  ? 

Let  us  imagine  yet  another  case.  Let  us  conceive,  if  we  can, 
a  man  vain  to  a  proverb ;  equally  convinced  of  his  oratK»ical 
powers  with  the  other,  and  of  his  natural  right  to  be  a  leader 
in  the  ChurcL  Let  us  imagine  him  ever  involved,  on  the 
score  of  personal  dignity,  in  controversies  the  most  ludi- 
crously small,— engaged,  for  instance,  heart,  soul,  and  ^irit, 
in  asserting,  to  the  confusion  of  all  and  sundry,  that  his  newly 
erected  church  should  be  called  the  Jirst  church  of  the  town 
to  which  it  belongs.  Let  us  imagine  him,  confident  of 
his  own  unparalleled  powers,  refusing  his  pulpit  to  a  man 
such  as  Dr  Andrew  Thomson.  Our  Saviour  taught  more 
than  good  manners  when  he  instructed  his  followers  to  dioose 
the  humbler  places  when  they  sat  at  feasts  :  let  us  imagine 
the  injunction  reversed  by  the  individual  whose  character  we 
describe.  While  yet  a  young  man,  let  us  imagine  him  press- 
ing himself  forward,  all  unbidden,  in  our  venerable  Assem- 
bly, amid  the  aged  Others  of  the  Church.  Let  us  imagine 
him  engaged  in  endless  speeches  that  could  not  be  listened 
to,  and  grown  a  thorough  master  of  that  particular  species  of 
fine  speaking  which  rejoices  in  supernumerary  adjectives.  But, 
though  thus  forward  and  vain,  let  us  conceive  of  him  also  as 
a  zealous  asserter  of  the  original  principles  of  Scottish  Pres- 
bytery,— as  going  along  with  the  Church  in  all  her  decisions, 
— as  committing  himself  in  reported  speeches  and  printed 
sermons,  to  all  her  principles, — as  publicly  recognising  her 
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leaders  as  men  of  €k>d, — as,  in  shorty  a  foot-soldier  in  the  very 
yangoard  of  the  party,  and  only  nothing  more  because,  de- 
spite of  his  own  estimate,  nature  had  denied  the  necessary 
power.  Imagine  him  either  piqued  to  find  it  so,  or  that  a 
dangerous  crisis  has  at  length  come,  and  stealing  meanly 
away  by  a  side  ])ath,  of  which,  of  the  hundreds  present,  only 
one  other  individual  could  avail  himself,  and  that  one,  by  his 
own  confession,  not  a  member  of  the  Evangelical  party.  But 
our  sketch  is  not  yet  completed.  Imagine  the  subject  of  it 
taking  his  place,  not  many  months  subsequent^  at  a  political 
dinner,  and  rising,  after  one  of  the  bitterest  Intrusionists  in 
Scotland,  to  denounce  the  very  party  for  whom  he  had  so  long 
spoken  and  written,  whose  principles  he  had  professed,  and 
whose  determinations  he  had  defended,  as  a  party  with 
whom  lie  had  "  no  sympathy,"  and  who  were  but  urging  the 
fiill  of  tlie  Establishment ''  in  the  desperation  of  htwum pride,'' 
Was  it  not  enough  that  he  had  saved  himself?  Surely  a  very 
little  magnanimity  might  have  enabled  him  to  spurn  the  com- 
monest trick  of  the  renegade.  This,  too,  may  be  but  a  fancy 
sketch  ;  but  if  it  be  otherwise,  we  again  ask,  has  the  Church 
any  very  great  cause  to  regret  the  opposition  of  such  a  man  ? 
It  is  scarce  necessary  to  remark  in  connection  with  such 
men,  and  especially  the  firsts  that  it  is  one  of  the  many  ad- 
vantages of  our  Presbyterian  Church  that  every  man  finds 
his  true  level  in  it  We  have  our  leading  bishops,  but  they 
are  all  bishops  of  Heaven's  making  :  it  is  through  no  indi- 
rect or  unworthy  infiuence  that  the  ablest  men  take  the  first 
place  in  our  Assemblies,  and  that  character  asserts  its  power 
there  with  all  the  force  of  a  natural  law.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  point  We  have  described  two  classes  who  either 
already  imite,  or  are  on  the  eve  of  uniting,  the  doctrines  of 
Evangelism  to  the  Moderate  policy.  Tlieir  joint  numbers 
would  scarce  amount  to  half  a  score ;  but  much  has  been 
made  of  their  characters  in  the  present  controversy,  especially 
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of  those  of  the  first  class ;  and  the  Churches  worst  enemies 
have  copionslj  quoted  and  enthusiastically  cheered  the  pam- 
phlets and  speeches  of  the  othera  We  would  say  to  the 
people,  Beware  of  all  of  the  Moderate  party  who  are  on  the 
eve  of  joining  them. — September  11,  1841. 


MODERATISM :  SOME  OF  ITS  BETTEB  CLASSES. 

Let  us  suppose  a  young  man,  brought  up  in  all  the  deadness 
of  Moderate  principles  from  his  very  childhood,  naturally 
quiet  and  amiable,  and  of  a  soft,  retiring  disposition.  Let 
us  suppose  him  marked  out  by  his  friends  for  the  Church, 
just  as  they  might  have  marked  him  out  for  physic  or  the 
law,  and  he  himself  with  little  inclination  one  way  or  an- 
other, acquiescently  pursuing  the  necessary  studies.  Let  ns 
suppose  him  at  length  settled  in  a  parish, — ^respectable  in 
acquirement^  unexceptionable  in  conduct^  and  possessed,  as 
a  clergyman,  of  that  sort  of  negative  character  which  has 
formed  a  starting-point  to  thousands, — a  starting-pointy  in 
their  upward  career,  to  some  who  have  subsequently  become 
at  once  props  and  ornaments  of  the  Church, — a  starting  point 
to  others,  in  their  course  downwards  to  a  level  of  d^radation 
too  low  to  be  reached  by  any  except  scandalous  and  unfaith- 
ful ministers.  Let  us  imagine  him  at  this  stage  with  all  his 
predilections  in  favour  of  the  Moderate  policy,  the  whole 
course  of  his  education  bearing  fiill  upon  it,  and  himself  as  yet 
unqualified  to  understand  anjrthing  higher,  though,  through 
the  influence  of  a  temper  naturally  quiet  and  retiring;  little 
disposed  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  church  courts. 

Let  us  next  imagine  a  silent  but  very  wonderful  change 
taking  place  in  his  character.     Let  us  imagine  the  breath  of 
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a  liTing  Spirit  kindling  up  into  light  and  beat  the  hitherto 
dead  embers  of  his  painfully  gathered  though  but  inade- 
quately understood  theology.  "  The  wind  bloweth  as  it 
listeth  j"  nor  can  we  say  why,  in  the  stillness  of  the  calm,  the 
sudden  breeze  should  rise  at  times  in  the  recesses  of  some 
solitary  valley,  and  heap  together  and  carry  upwards  in  its 
eddies  the  hitherto  unseen  and  scattered  foliaga  Suppose, 
however,  the  change  not  restricted  to  the  clergyman  whom 
we  describe  :  let  us  imagine  it  also  extended  to  many  of  his 
people, — a  singular  reformation  taking  place  among  them, — 
open  immoralities  suppressed,  and  an  anxious  concern  awa- 
kened in  hundreds  together  regarding  the  realities  of  the 
unseen  world.  Let  us  imagine  their  minister,  thoroughly 
impressed  and  in  earnest^  entering  on  a  course  of  duty  very 
different  from  the  skeleton-round  which  he  had  at  first  pro- 
posed to  himseli^ — ^no  longer  restricting  himself  to  even  Sab- 
bath-day ministrations, — ^not  even  restricting  himself  to  days 
at  all,  but  atrociously  guilty  of  the  very  abomination  of  his 
party, — ^preachings  by  night ;  guilty  even,  according  to  Bow- 
land  Hill,  of  being  an  instrument  in  the  "  conversion  of  souls 
at  unseasonable  hours."  And  yet  we  can  imagine  such  a  man, 
thus  zealous  and  sincere,  but  thus  retiring  also  in  his  habits, 
and  little  disposed  to  take  an  active  part  in  church  courts, 
remaining  nominally,  and  for  a  brief  transition  period  at  least, 
in  the  ranks  of  Moderatism.  His  doctrines  can  be  no  longer 
the  doctrines  of  his  party ;  his  policy,  were  he  called  on  to 
act^  could  be  quite  as  little  their  policy.  It  would  be  as  im- 
possible for  him  to  obtrude  a  hireling,  ignorant  of  God  and 
religion,  on  a  parish  such  as  his  own,  as  it  would  be  for  him 
to  preach  a  gospel  that  had  not  Christ  in  it  But»  though 
impelled  to  preach,  he  is  not  compelled  to  act :  the  preju- 
dices of  his  education  have  still  their  hold  of  him  ;  and  so, 
nominally  at  leasts  he  still  ranks  on  the  side  of  Moderatism. 
Would  that  the  party  had  many  such !      In  the  first  place, 
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they  might  do  it  good ;  in  the  second,  it  is  scarce  possible,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  that  it  could  retain  them  long.  It  is 
not  on  one  occasion  only  that  Erangelism  has  drawn  eren 
her  leaders  from  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition.  Henderson 
had  but  to  be  converted,  and  the  timeserver  and  the  intra- 
sionist  became  the  first  man  of  Scotland  in  forwarding  the 
work  of  the  Second  Reformation. 

There  is  another  though  less  decided  class  whom  it  is  also 
but  justice  to  mention.  The  increase  of  Evangelism  in  the 
country  has  excited  much  bitter  hostility  and  much  deter- 
mined opposition.  There  are  both  ministers  and  elders 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  especially  the  latter,  whose 
entire  exertions  in  their  official  capacity  have  been  exertions 
against  this  principle  and  its  workings.  Were  we  to  strike 
out  of  their  catalogue  of  doings  and  sayings  all  they  have 
done  and  said  against  missions,  all  they  have  spoken  and 
written  against  revivals,  all  their  canvassings  and  pamph- 
leteering against  church  extension,  all  t^eir  efforts,  secret 
and  open,  to  secure  the  subjection  of  the  spiritual  to  the 
secular  power,  all  their  severe  and  protracted  labours  to 
open  our  parishes  to  the  intrusion  of  Youngs  and  Edwardses, 
and  to  show  that  it  should  be  so, — were  we  to  denude  them 
of  their  deeds  of  this  and  a  similar  character,  we  would 
leave  them  nothing  to  connect  them,  even  incidentally,  with 
vital  Christianity.  The  whole  of  their  acts  that  have  borne 
on  religion  in  any  way  have  been  acts  in  the  oppositioa 
But  the  jMirty  has  another  and  better  class, — ^men  brought 
up  Moderates,  and  who  still  record  their  votes  on  the  Mode* 
rate  side, — who  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  the  feeling  that 
the  standard  of  duty  is  unequivocally  an  Evangelical  standard. 
They  are  men  in  most  instances  pretty  far  advanced  in  life, 
by  no  means  devoid  of  conscience,  nor  yet  unimpressed  by 
the  truths  of  Bevelation ;  and  who,  after  having  preached 
Moderatism  long  enougb  to  discover  that  it  is  but  of  very 
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little  use,  have  been  groping  doubtfolly,  and  in  much  daric- 
ness  and  feebleness,  after  a  '^  more  excellent  way."  Instead 
of  opposing  the  schemes  of  the  Church,  some  of  the  class  have 
done  their  little  all  to  help  them.  They  have  been  stirred  np^ 
partly  through  a  growing  seriousness,  and  partly  by  the  ex* 
ample  of  some  of  their  neighbours  of  the  popular  party,  to 
more  diligence  than  they  were  wont  to  exercise  in  their  pa- 
rochial labours ;  and  if  little  fruit  has  been  produced,  there 
has  been  at  least  a  desire  awakened  for  its  production.  They 
at  least  respect  Evangelism.  ^  Be  thankful,"  said  one  of  the 
class,  an  aged  and  respectable  man,  to  some  young  ministers, 
his  co-presbyters, — "  be  thankful  for  the  time  in  which  you 
have  come  into  the  Church.  When  we  entered  it,  there  was 
less  light  and  lower  views  of  duty."  Of  this  section  of  Mo- 
deratism  we  say  just  what  we  have  said  of  the  other,  Would 
that  it  were  a  more  numerous  one !  It  is  at  least  convinced 
of  a  truth  which  men  such  as  Dr  James  Bryce  will  be  slow 
to  learn, — ^the  truth  that  Evangelism  is  the  vital  principle 
of  Presbytery, — ^that  it  could  have  no  life  without  it  as  a 
Church,  and  no  stability  without  it  as  an  Establishment. 

It  is  no  matter  of  r^ret^  we  repeat^  that  ModeratLsm  should 
have  its  better  clas8e&  The  true  matter  of  regret  respect- 
ing it  is,  that  the  individuals  of  which  those  classes  are  com- 
posed should  be  so  very  few.  The  party  has  its  statistics, — 
its  unquestionable  and  unquestioned  tabular  exhibitions  of 
character  |  and  in  these  we  unfortunately  find  its  average  mo- 
dicum of  usefubiess  fixed  exceedingly  low.  Good  character 
is  a  good  thing,  however ;  and  though  an  over  large  supply 
of  it  might  render  a  schism  in  the  party  scarcely  less  inevi- 
table, in  the  event  of  any  ill-advised  perseverance  in  the  course 
chalked  out  by  the  protesters  of  the  Commission,  than  that 
course  would  render  inevitable  a  schism  in  the  Church  itself 
still  the  party  love  to  avail  themselves  of  the  respectability 
which  it  imparts.     It  is  marvellous  how  often  single  names 
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are  referred  to,  and  how  the  character  of  one  is  made  to  eenre 
for  a  hundred  We  have  been  reminded  of  the  £u$t^  we  koov 
not  how  often,  hj  an  old,  and,  we  are  afinid,  not  veiy  pointed 
Btoiy,  told  us  by  an  aged  relative,  some  five-and-tweniy  yeais 
ago.  At  a  time  shorUj  after  the  old  pious  race  of  Scotdi 
sailors  described  by  Peter  Walker  had  worn  ont^  and  long 
ere  seamen's  chapels  and  Methodism  had  done  aught  to  raise 
a  serious  race  in  their  stead,  our  sailors  were  a  decidedly  irre- 
ligious class.  Honest  old  John  Menziee  of  Aberde^  ho^ 
ever,  who  lived  at  this  time,  was  not  only  one  of  the  bravest 
and  most  skilful  seamen  connected  with  the  port^  but  also  one 
of  the  most  truly  pious  men  of  the  city.  Almost  every  one 
knew  and  respected  John  Menzies.  A  party  of  very  decent 
women  had  met  at  Leith,  and  the  conversation  turned,  among 
other  things,  on  the  irreligion  of  sailors.  "  Ah  I  poor  fel- 
lows," said  one  of  the  women,  "  we  should  not  judge  over 
rashly :  there  are  surely  good  men  among  ihem.  For  my  own 
part^  I  can  say  that  one  of  the  very  best  men  I  know  is  a 
sailor."  "  That,  cummer,  may  well  be,"  said  another  wo- 
man :  '^  I  also  know  a  sailor  who  is  the  worthiest  man  alive." 
"  And  I  too,"  said  a  third,  "  know  a  sailor  who  has  very  few 
equals."  This,  of  course,  looked  remarkably  well ; — three 
Ohristian  sailors  found  on  so  slight  a  survey :  it  was  hard  to 
say  how  long  the  list  might  becoma  Unluckily,  however, 
the  women  came  to  compare  notes,  and  discovered,  in  conse- 
quence, that  their  three  superexeellent  sailors  just  resolved 
themselves  into  honest  old  John  Menzies  of  Aberdeen.— 
S^kmber  22,  1841. 
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PRAYEB:  THE  TRUE  AND  THE  COUNTBEFEIT. 

'^  It  has  been  long  held  by  the  people  of  Scotland,  that  prayers 
laboriously  polished  in  the  study  ere  repeated  by  rote  in  the 
pulpit, — fine  addresses  to  Deity  smoothed  up  with  the  same 
small  care  which  sonneteers  bestow  on  odes  to  their  mistresses' 
eyebrows, — are  in  reality  very  poor  sort  of  things."  We  said 
so  a  paper  or  two  ago ;  but  the  justice  of  the  reflection  has 
been  challenged.  We  hold  that  it  has  its  foundation,  not  in 
prejudice,  but  in  truth. 

A  Scotch  Highlander,  who  served  in  the  first  disastrous 
war  with  the  American  colonies,  was  brought  one  evemng 
before  his  commanding  officer,  charged  with  the  capital  offence 
of  being  in  communication  with  the  enemy.  The  charge  could 
not  well  be  preferred  at  a  more  dangerous  time.  Only  a  few 
weeks  had  passed  since  the  execution  of  Major  Andre ;  and 
the  indignation  of  the  British,  exasperated  almost  to  madness 
by  the  event,  had  not  yet  cooled  down.  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  direct  proof  against  the  Highlander.  He  had  been 
seen  in  the  gray  of  the  twilight  stealing  from  out  a  clump  of 
underwood  that  bordered  on  one  of  the  huge  forests  which 
at  that  period  covered  by  much  the  greater  part  of  the  United 
Provinces,  and  which,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
British,  swarmed  with  the  troops  of  Washington.  All  the 
rest  was  mere  inference  and  conjecture.  The  poor  man's  de- 
fence was  summed  up  in  a  few  words  :  he  had  stolen  away 
from  his  fellows,  he  said,  to  spend  an  hour  in  private  prayerT 
"  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  spending  hours  in  private 
prayer  ]"  sternly  asked  the  officer,  himself  a  Scotchman  and 
a  Presbyterian.  The  Highlander  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
"Then,"  said  the  other,  drawing  out  his  watch,  "never  in 
all  your  life  had  you  more  need  of  prayer  than  now :  kneel 
down.  Sir ;  and  pray  aloud,  that  we  may  all  hear  you."    The. 
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Highlander,  in  the  expectation  of  instant  death,  knelt  down. 
His  prayer  was  that  of  one  long  acquainted  vnih,  the  appro- 
priate language  in  which  the  Christian  addresses  his  God :  it 
breathed  of  imminent  peril,  and  earnestly  implored  the  Di- 
vine interposition  in  the  threatened  danger, — the  help  of  Him 
who,  in  times  of  extremiiy,  is  strong  to  deliver.  It  exhibited, 
in  short,  a  man  who,  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  schwne 
of  redemption,  and  foLlj  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a 
personal  interest  in  the  advantages  which  it  secures,  had  made 
the  business  of  salvation  the  work  of  many  a  solitaiy  hour, 
and  had,  in  consequence,  acquired  much  fluency  in  express- 
ing all  his  various  wants  as  they  occurred,  and  his  thoughts 
and  wishes  as  they  arose.  "You  may  go.  Sir,"  said  the 
officer,  as  he  concluded  :  "  you  have,  I  daresay,  not  been  in 
correspondence  with  the  enemy  to-night  His  statement^"  he 
continued,  addressing  himself  to  the  other  officers,  "  is,  I  doubt 
notj  perfectly  correct  No  one  could  have  prayed  so  without 
a  long  apprenticeship  :  the  fellows  who  have  never  attended 
drill  always  get  on  ill  at  review." 

Now,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  commanding  officer  evinced 
very  considerable  shrewdness  in  this  instance.  We  learn  to 
make  our  common  eveiy-day  language  a  ready  medium  of 
communicating  all  our  various  thoughts  and  feelings,  jti«<  be- 
cause  it  is  our  common  every-day  language, — -just  because^ 
through  constant  habit^  we  come  so  intimately  to  associate 
the  arbitrary  signs  with  the  ideas  which  they  represent,  that 
at  length,  ceasing  to  mark  their  distinct  existence  as  signs, 
they  become  identical  with  the  thoughts  of  which  they  were 
at  first  but  the  instruments.  There  is  surely  no  &naticism 
in  arguing  after  this  fashion  ;  nor  was  the  Scotch  officer  in 
any  degree  a  fanatic,  though  he  carried  the  principle  a  little 
ferther.  He  argued  that  the  men  with  whom  prayer  is  a 
habit  acquire  the  language  of  prayer ;  and  it  was  on  this  prin- 
ciple that  he  tested  the  suspected  Highlander.    The  mechanic 
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and  the  tradesman  learn  to  wield  their  technicalities, — so 
stiff  and  unmanageable  to  all  but  themselves, — ^with  as  much 
ease  as  if  they  were  the  commonest  vocables  of  the  language. 
The  vocabularies  of  chemistry  and  the  mathematics,  of  geo- 
logy and  botany,  however  difficult  and  repulsive  to  others, 
never  encumber  the  chemist  or  the  mathematician,  the  geo- 
logist or  the  botanist ;  they  serve,  on  the  contrary,  to  impart 
clearness  to  their  thinking  and  fluency  to  their  reasoninga. 
But  no  one  ever  mastered  these  vocabularies  without  much 
practice  and  study ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  closet  has  its 
vocabulary,  which  it  also  requires  practice  and  study  to  master. 
In  the  eveiy-day  communications  which  the  Christian  holds 
with  his  God,  there  are  other  thoughts  conveyed,  and  other 
feelings  expressed,  than  those  which  he  employs  in  his  every- 
day converse  with  his  fellows.  The  recesses  of  the  internal 
man  are  laid  open ;  the  bias  to  evil,  though  manifested  in 
but  embryo  imaginings  and  hidden  moods,  is  confessed  and 
deplored  in  language  varied  according  to  the  character  of  the 
imagination  or  the  complexion  of  the  mood  ;  there  are  im- 
plorations  for  assistance  against  enemies  felt,  though  invisi- 
ble, and  the  nature  of  whose  ever-varying  assaults  is  sugges- 
tive of  the  ever-varying  petition.  The  circumstance,  too, 
that  it  is  God  who  is  addressed,  gives  a  peculiarity  to  the 
styla  We  walk  erect  in  the  presence  of  our  fellows  ;  and 
as  it  id  the  privilege  of  our  species  to  walk  erect,  shame  to 
the  low  and  mean  natures  that  do  otherwise  !  But  is  there 
any  one  who  can  prostrate  himself  before  his  Maker  in  a 
humility  too  profound  1  All  B.evelation,  too,  with  its  vast 
breadth  of  meaning, — ^that  breadth  which,  the  more  we  ex- 
amine it,  expands  the  more, — ^is  composed  of  but  the  elements, 
the  materials,  of  prayer ;  and  an  intercourse  with  God  for 
a  tbousand  lifetimes  united  would  not  suffice  to  employ  them 
alL  Prayer  is  so  mighty  an  instrument,  tihat  no  one  ever 
thoroughly  mastered  all  its  keys  :  they  sweep  along  the  infi- 
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site  scale  of  man's  wants  and  of  God*s  goodness.  But,  oom- 
parativelj  at  least,  this  instrument  has  been  mastered; — ^it  is 
mastered  to  a  considerable  degree  hj  every  converted  mazL 
He  acquires  the  vocabulaiy  of  the  closet  as  the  proper  lan- 
guage of  the  state  of  which  he  has  become  a  free  denizen, 
and  his  fellow-citizens  recognise  it  as  their  common  tongue. 
The  Scotch  officer  was  not  altogether  ignorant  of  it;  and  to 
the  positive  existence  of  such  a  language  the  anecdote  of  his 
experiment  on  the  Highlander  owes  its  point 

To  the  Christian  possessed  of  the  language  of  the  closet 
we  veiy  decidedly  oppose  the  mere  Moderate,  by  whom  that 
language  has  not  been  acquired.  Nay,  we  go  further.  We 
affirm  that  the  ability  of  recognising  this  language  through 
that  sympathy  which  soul  holds  with  soul,  and  that  percep- 
tion through  which  experience  recognises  its  kindred  expe- 
rience, are  elements,  and  no  unimportant  ones,  of  the  present 
controversy.  "We  would  deem  a  Christian  people  fully  jus- 
tified in  rejecting  every  clergymanin  whose  prayers  they  did 
not  recognise  this  language.  We  know  there  are  good  men 
who  write  their  prayers.  We  are  aware  that  Knox  wrote 
prayers  for  the  rude  and  untaught  people  of  Scotland,  whom 
it  was  his  high  and  honourable  vocation  to  civilize  and  in- 
struct ;  but  the  language  in  which  they  were  written  was 
the  heart-stirring  language  of  the  closet  They  were  alto- 
gether different  from  the  things  we  censure, — ^those  pieces 
of  laboured  feebleness,  whose  polish  is  but  the  polish  of  bald- 
ness,— ^things  that  are  not  prayers,  but  the  semblances  <^ 
prayers, — ^not  substance,  but  the  reflections  of  substance, — 
the  mere  echoes  of  hearts  that  reverberate  because  they  ajne 
hollow.  And  the  difference  can  be  well  felt  It  can  be 
tried  by  the  test  of  the  Scotch  officer.  On  grounds  such  as 
these  we  again  repeat  our  remark, — ^we  repeat,  that  ^^it  has 
•been  long  held  by  the  people  of  Scotland,"  and  held  justly, 
''  that  prayers  laboriously  polished  in  the  study  ere  rei>eated 
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by  rote  in  the  pulpit, — ^fine  addresses  to  Deity  smoothed  up 
with  the  same  small  care  which  sonneteers  bestow  on  odes  to 
their  mistresses'  eyebrows, — are  in  reality  very  poor  sort  of 
things, — ^mere  embodiments,  in  most  instances,  of  an  inef- 
ficient world-hunting  Moderatism,  that  plays  at  sentence- 
making." — December  29,  1841. 


MR  ISAAC  TAYLOR  ON  THE  INDEPENDENCE 
OF  THE  CHURCH. 

NoTHiiro  proper  to  a  Church  and  State  system,  says  the  cele- 
brated author  of  "Ancient  Christianity,*'  in  his  work  on 
"Spiritual Despotism,"  pubHshedsome  years  since, — ^^ nothing 
proper  to  a  Chv/rch  and  State  system  demands  the  subserviency 
of  the  Church  to  the  State,^^  Such  is  the  decisive  declaration 
of  one  who,  himself  from  principle  an  Episcopalian,  yet  la- 
ments with  the  greatest  earnestness  over  the  "  fiital  surren- 
der" which  the  Church  of  England  has  made  to  the  State  of 
her  spiritual  prerogative  and  independence, — a  step  which  he 
r^ards  as  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  the  source  of  those  perilous 
circumstances  by  which  she  is  surrounded.  And  in  this  we 
believe  him  to  be  not  &r  from  the  truth.  A  Church  may 
be  subject  to  many  corruptions,  and  may  tolerate  many  abuses ; 
but  until  she  divests  herself  as  the  Church  of  England  has 
in  great  measure  done,  of  the  powers  of  government  and  the 
reins  of  discipline,-— of  her  spiritual  independence  and  free- 
dom,— she  possesses  within  herself  that  machineiy,  a  due  ex- 
ercise of  which  may  accomplish  her  purification  and  revival 
Deprived  of  these  powers,  however,  the  wellspring  of  her 
vitality  is  poisoned ;  she  floats  a  helmless,  mastless  hulk  upon 
the  waves,  "  at  the  merciment,"  to  quote  the  words  of  Mr 
Taylor,  "  of  her  foes  and  of  her  Mends." 
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We  are  strongly  of  opinion,  from  the  incidental  expres- 
sions made  use  of  by  this  deservedly  esteemed  writer  in  the 
work  referred  to,  that,  were  his  attention  tamed  to  the  pre- 
sent contest  of  our  Ohurch  with  the  civil  despotism  of  the 
day,  he  would  have  no  hesitation  on  which  side  to  take  his 
stand  :  he  would  hesitate  not, — as  he  presumes,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Church  of  England,  that  no  ''  practical  and  im- 
partial" man  would  hesitate, — "  to  give  his  aid  in  restoring  to 
the  Established  Ohurch  that  independence  and  those  vital 
functions  which  Christianity  demands  for  her,"  and  which 
the  Scottish  Reformers,  in  contradistinction  to  those  of  Eng- 
land, secured  to  us  in  a  manner  conformable  to  Grod's  Word, 
and  which,  they  fondly  imagined,  would  preserve  us  from  fur- 
ther molestation.  Thus  he  speaks  of  the  English  Establish- 
ment : — "  Too  long  she  has  consented  to  be  mocked  with  the 
empty  forms  of  independence ;  and  is  now  so  placed,  that  she 
must  assert  and  regain  her  lost  prerogatives,  or  £^11  lower  still 
The  assembling  of  Convocation  effectively  at  her  own  discre- 
tion, and  for  the  exercise  of  substarUial  Junctional — the  un- 
prompted election  of  her  bishops,  and  the  annulling  of  lay  en- 
croachments upon  ecclesiastical  property  [an  evil  that  we  also 
wish  to  see  *  annulled'], — are  obvious  points  of  that  Church 
reform  which  the  course  of  events  demands.''  How  refresh- 
ing is  it^  in  a  Church  which,  with  all  her  boasted  emblazon- 
ries of  rank  and  pretension,  is  yet  trodden  under  foot  by  an 
iron  despotism,  to  meet  with  one  of  such  congenial  sentiments 
with  ourselves,  who  can  proclaim  aloud,  with  equal  boldness 
and  ability,  her  degraded  and  enslaved  condition,  and  the 
means  necessary  to  be  adopted  for  reinstating  her  in  that 
status  which  it  behoves  the  Church  of  Christ  to  occupy  !  Mr 
Taylor  advocates  an  infusion  of  lay  blood  into  the  organic 
government  of  the  Church, — ^the  complete  disenthralmeDt 
frt>m  the  bonds  of  State  supremacy ;  and  looks  forward  to  the 
accomplishment  of  these  reforms,  along  with  a  correction  of 
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the  abuses  of  patronage, — such  an  amendment  of  the  whole 
system  "  as  would  concede  something  to  the  people,  and  ab- 
ioltUely  exclude  the  merchandise  of  souls," — ^as  fitted  to  ac- 
quire for  the  Establishment,  what  she  is  not  now  possessed  o^ 
the  submissiye  and  cordial  reverence  and  regard  of  her  peo- 
pla  He  does  not>  indeed,  acknowledge  the  Scriptural  right 
of  the  people  to  a  direct  voice  in  the  appointment  of  their 
ministers.  But  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  on  this 
point  from  another  source  of  evideuce  may  have  equal  weight 
with  those  who  make  primitive  practices  and  ancient  others 
the  "gods  of  their  idolatry  /'  and  it  is,  so  fiur  as  it  goes,  very 
satis&ctory,  as  coming  from  one  who  has  made  the  histoiy  of 
the  pristine  Churches  a  subject  of  deep  and  fruitful  study,  and 
whose  predilections  are  all  in  favour  of  the  hierarchical  sysr 
tem  of  the  Church  of  England.  "  In  fact>"  he  says,  "  though 
not  to  be  traced  in  the  canonic  writings,  the  popular  voice 
and  suffrage  in  the  election  of  the  bishop  unquestionably  ob- 
tained a  very  early  prevalence,  and  those  who  absolutely  ex- 
cluded the  WILL  of  the  people  in  the  choice  of  their  pastors, 
although  not  reproveable  by  the  letter  of  Scripture,  yet  oppose 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  universal  of  ecclesiastical  usages." 
In  his  summary  of  Scriptural  proofe  concerning  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  Church  government,  we  scarcely  think  that  Mr 
Taylor  at  all  grapples  with  or  meets  the  arguments  and  fiicts 
by  which  the  system  of  Presbytery  may  be  maintained  from 
the  Word  of  God.  He  no  doubt  expresses  in  an  able  manner 
the  incoherent  and  destructive  nature  of  Congregationalism ; 
but  he  seems  chary  of  coming  into  too  close  collision  with  the 
advocates  of  Presbyterianism.  We  leave  ii^  however,  for  our 
readers  to  judge  how  &r  he  has  in  the  following  passage  por- 
trayed the  leading  characteristics  of  the  two  Establishments 
of  this  country.  "  If  a  choice  were  to  be  made  between  two 
actual  forms  of  Presbyterianism  and  Episcopacy,  whereof  the 
first  admits  the  laity  to  a  just  and  apostolic  place  in  the  mar 
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nagement  and  administration  of  the  Church,  while  the  second 
absolutely  rejects  all  such  influence,  and  at  the  same  time 
retains  for  its  bishops  the  baronial  dignities  and  the  secular 
splendour  usurped  by  the  insolent  hierarchs  of  the  middle 
ages,  then,  indeed,  the  balance  would  be  one  of  a  different 
sort ;  and,  unless  there  were  room  to  hope  for  a  correction 
and  reform  of  political  prelacy,  an  honest  and  modest  Chris- 
tian mind  would  take  refuge  in  the  substantial  benefits  of 
Presbyterianism."  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  writer 
has  in  these  lines,  perhaps  altogether  unwittingly,  been  try- 
ing his  hand  at  portrait-painting ;  and  that  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  "counterfeit  presentment  of  the  two  brothers'* 
tells  by  no  means  against  our  northern  Establishment — 
Jcmuoery  1,  1842. 


DEFENCE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

[It  was  natural^  as  the  crisis  of  the  conflict  approached,  thai  the 
Evangelical  party  throughout  the  parishes  of  Scotland  should  adopt 
such  an  organization  as  might  enable  them  most  effectively  to  promote 
their  principles  and  vindicate  their  position.  Hence  arose  the  Defence 
Associations  which  figure  in  the  following  article.] 

It  was  an  important  step,  not  for  our  country  only,  but  for 
the  whole  human  species,  when  our  humbler  countiymen  of 
old,  associating  for  mutual  defence,  surrounded  a  few  mean 
villages  with  rude  walls,  and  procured  their  Charters  of  Com- 
munity from  monarchs  jealous  of  the  proud  barons  their 
oppressors^  Our  historians,  especially  the  earlier  ones,  hare 
dwelt  almost  exclusively  on  the  hard-fought  battles  of  our 
country,  on  the  barbarous  feuds  of  proud  and  haughty  barona, 
the  intrigues  of  courtiers,  and  the  negotiations  of  statesmeiL 
Our  poets  and  romancers  have  revelled  amid  the  unoouth 
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flplendofor  of  courts  that  were  but  conniDg  their  first  lessons 
in  politeness,  and  have  exhausted  their  power  of  nanatiVe 
amd  description  on  the  barbaric  pomp  of  toamaments,  and 
the  spirit-stirring  scenes  of  war  and  the  chase.  Transactions 
and  events  of  an  immensely  more  important  character  have 
been  passed  over  undescribed.  In  tracing  to  its  earliest  origin 
the  liberty  of  oar  country,  we  woidd  pass  over  kings,  barons, 
and  knights;, — all  that  has  been  permitted  hitherto  most  to 
occupy  the  memory  and  fill  the  imagination, — and,  descend- 
ing from  the  castle  and  the  palace,  we  would  select^  as  the 
true  bene&ctors  of  the  present  time,  the  denizen  of  a  hum- 
bler sphere.  We  would  pick  out  the  rude  mechanic  plying 
his  simple  art  in  his  humble  cottage,  behind  the  rampart  of 
undressed  stone  which  his  own  bands  had  assisted  to  rear, — 
his  black  jack  of  hammered  iron,  and  his  round  head-piece 
suspended  firom  the  rafters  above, — his  sword  crossed  over 
his  long  bow,  and  his  siz-eln  spear  stretching  athwart  the 
wall  Burgher  does  not  sound  half  so  nobly  as  knight ;  but 
it  is  to  the  burgher,  not  to  the  knight^  that  we  owe  the  liberty 
of  the  subject^  the  manumission  of  the  vassal,  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slave,  humanizing  commerce,  equal  laws, 
the  arts  of  social  life^  and  Hie  first  asylums  and  baiting 
places  of  the  Reformation.  The  association  of  the  oppressed 
many  against  the  grinding  despotism  of  the  powerful  few  has 
been  peculiarly  blessed  in  almost  all  the  States  of  Eurq)e, 
and  nowhere  more  emphatically  blessed  than  in  our  own 
country.  J^ay,  had  we  to  furnish  appropriate  emblems  of  the 
despotism  over  which,  in  their  long  struggle,  the  people  ulti- 
mately triumphed,  and  of  the  liberty  which  they  at  length 
achieved, — ^if  we  could  scarce  find  a  fitter  symbol  of  the  one 
than  some  proud  baronial  castle,  with  its  huge  gray  walls 
thinly  sprinkled  with  iron-barred  windows,  its  overhanging 
bartizans,  its  deep  moat,  its  jealous  drawbridge,  its  cruel  dun- 
geon hid  deep  from  the  air  and  the  sun,  its  court  of  summary 
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trislf  and  its  gnive4)e0priiikljod  mocmdof  exeeoftiDii, — ^we  oooid 
Boktee  deviae  a  mare  appropriate  roproBoatatiye  of  tbe  other 
tban  some  httmble  town,  Tadely  bat  stroi^ j  ^failed  roani, 
Ha  haidy  inhabitants  trained  to  amu,  and  bound  by  the  most 
■olemn  eiq[agem«nt8  redprocallj  to  defend  each  other,  iti 
■traw-ooYered  conncil^ioose  rising  in  the  midst  of  its  one 
irregolar  street,  its  narrow  and  crowded  dwdHngs  damoroiu 
with  tiie  soands  of  mechanic  kbom^  a  few  armed  boighen 
watdbing  at  its  gate,  and  the  sweeping  decttrify  below,  thickly 
besprinkled  with  its  minute  and  maltitadinons  patches  of  col- 
tivatioBL 

Now  that  a  msis  has  arisen  in  whidi  it  is  necessary  for 
the  people  of  Scotland  again  to  nnite,  as  of  idd,  it  is  well  to 
consider  the  kind  of  arms  which  it  is  most  tiieir  aa^sty  and 
interest  to  wield,  and  the  class  of  enemies  against  which  they 
woald  do  w^  first  to  direct  them.  Our  aaoestora  com- 
menoed  operations  by  drawing  dosdy  together,  and  soiround- 
ing  tlieir  humble  dwellings  wiUi  a  wall  They  would  scarce 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  their  charters  of  community  had 
they  applied  for  them  in  tiie  character  of  defimcdeas  aerfe. 
Their  descendants  must  also  draw  closely  together,  but  wall- 
building  will  scarcely  avail  them.  It  must  be  their  woi^ 
rather  to  demolish  walls  erected  already. 

Our  Ohuroh  Defence  Associations  may  be  made  to  subseire 
a  very  important  purposa  We  have  had  occasion  to  remark 
oftener  than  once,  that  in  many  of  our  rural  districts  political 
opinion  is  still  a  serf  boimd  to  the  soil.  It  is  not  men,  in 
most  of  these,  to  whom  the  Reform  Bill  has  actually  extended 
the  franchise ;  it  is  acres.  It  is  not  fermera,  but  groupee  of 
fields,  estimated  in  the  laird's  rent4>ook  at  fi%  pounds  per 
annum,  that  enjoy  the  privilege  of  returning  repreaentativeB 
to  Parliament  The  tenant  is  but  the  mouth-pieoe  of  his 
&rm,  and  the  proprietor  his  prompter.  Now,  without  being 
particularly  political,  we  must  just  say  that  this  is  not  at  all 
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what  slioald  be.  Opinion  skould  not  be  a  serf  bound  to  the 
soiL  It  is  men,  not  acres,  who  should  enjoy  the  franchise. 
It  is  not  according  to  the  British  constitution,  either  as  it 
was  or  is,  that  a  proprietor  should  possess  as  many  votes  as 
he  possesses  &rras ;  and  it  is  well  to  remember  that^  as  for 
every  privil^e  which  man  enjoys  man  shall  have  to  give  an 
account^  the  tenant^  though  he  can  transfer  his  vote  to  his 
landlord,  cannot  transfer  to  him  his  responsibility.  It  may 
be  quite  right,  if  he  so  will  it,  that  he  should  vote  with  his 
landlord ;  but  it  is  at  least  equally  right  that  he  should  vote 
with  him  only  because  he  wills  it^  and  is  convinced  in  his 
own  mind  that  his  determination  is  a  good  one.  In  a  point 
of  singular  advantage  for  observation,  we  have  been  often 
astonished  to  see  how  implicitly  even  a  rackrented  tenantry 
seemed  to  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  vote  was  their 
proprietor's,  not  theirs.  Regularly  as  term-day  came  round, 
the  resxt,  to  its  last  shilling  had  to  be  produced ;  and,  had 
bank-agents  been  as  unaccommodating  as  the  laird,  almost 
every  Martinmas  might  have  witnessed  its  roups  of  live  stock 
and  utensils ;  and  yet^  notwithstanding,  every  dissolution  of 
Parliament  saw  the  votes  of  an  oppressed  tenantry  thirled  to 
the  manor-house.  Our  Church  Defence  Associations  are 
admirably  suited  to  correct  this  evil  There  are  many  merely 
political  opinions  on  which  it  is  dij£cult  for  plain  men  to  form 
an  opinion, — ^many,  too,  in  which  there  is  so  equal  a  balance 
of  right  and  wrong,  that  one  might  hesitate  to  encounter  a 
contingent  evil,  however  slight  its  character,  in  deciding  either 
for  or  against  them.  But  no  true  Presbyterian  in  Scotland, 
however  little  skilled  in  politics,  will  experience  any  difficulty 
in  making  up  his  mind  on  the  Church  question,  in  its  l>ear- 
ing  on  scenes  such  as  that  of  Culsalmoud  and  Mamoch. 
Directed  and  impelled  by  our  Defence  Associations,  we  trust 
to  see  it  insinuate  its  wedge  between  the  Intrusiouist  land- 
lord and  the  votes  of  Ins  Non-Intrusionist  tenants ;  and  we 
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are  of  opinion  the  attention  of  oar  Mends  cannot  be  too 
strongly  directed  to  this  point  The  wealthy  commoner  who 
reckons  fifty  &rm8  on  his  roll,  and  the  £Eurmer,  his  tenant, 
who  rents,  at  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  one  of  the  smallest  of 
them,  are  placed  politically  on  exactly  the  same  level,  and 
it  is  surely  high  time  that  both  the  proprietor  and  the  fanner 
should  begin  to  know  it 

All  other  Scottish  parties  have  been  already  drawn  out 
into  the  political  arena ;  they  have  been  already  tasked  to 
their  fiill  strength,  each  against  its  antagonist  party ;  nor  has 
there  been  a  means  left  untried  by  which  the  power  of  any 
one  of  them  might  be  increased.  But  the  Presbyterianism 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  not  yet  been  drawn  out  in  its 
character  as  such :  it  has  been  lost  amid  other  and  lower 
parties ;  and,  now  that  it  is  gathering  to  a  head  in  its  own 
proper  form,  it  may  be  well  conceived  of  as  a  new  force 
marching  into  the  heart  of  a  lengthened  fray.  We  have  re- 
ferred to  a  kind  of  political  vis  ineriicB,  Mr  John  Dunlop, 
in  his  masterly  work  on  association,  tells  us,  in  illustrating 
this  principle,  that  in  1789,  when  the  whole  existing  state 
of  society  in  France  seemed  ready  to  explode,  and  when  the 
assembling  of  the  States-General  was  commenced,  the  great 
body  of  the  common  people  remained  such  careless  spectators 
of  the  universal  conmiotion  and  struggle  which  was  impend- 
ing, that  few  of  them  took  the  trouble  of  voting  at  the  elec- 
tions, and  that  where  a  thousand  were  expected  to  come  for- 
ward, not  perhaps  fifty  made  their  appearance.  There  has 
been  more  of  this  vis  inertias  among  the  Presbyterians  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  than  perhaps  any  other  body  in  the  king- 
dom ;  but  we  have  in  the  present  controversy  a  force  potent 
enough  to  overcome  it;  and  it  will,  we  trusty  be  a  main  object 
with  our  Church  Defence  Associations  to  bring  this  force  to 
bean  The  passive  must  be  converted  into  the  active  through- 
out the  country.    The  "  grave  livers"  of  Scotland  have  never 
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been  drawn  out  in  any  purely  secular  quarrel ;  nor  has  the 
country,  in  any  of  her  popular  struggles,  presented  a  very 
imposing  attitude  without  them.  They  have  ever  constituted 
her  strength.  The  poet  of  Scotland  who  so  truly  described 
himself  as  "  prompt  to  learn  and  wise  to  know,"  but  whose 
wisdom  and  knowledge  too  little  influenced  his  own  unhappy 
career,  could  see  clearly  from  what  scenes  the  glory  of  his 
countiy  arose,  and  in  what  class  her  strength  mainly  con- 
sisted. Too  little  serious  himself^  he  could  yet  recognise  in 
her  humble  men  of  devotion  and  prayer  her  "  guard  and  or- 
nament," her  best  wealth  in  her  times  of  peace,  and  her  en- 
circling "  wall  of  fire"  in  her  day  of  trouble.  We  can  trust 
that,  with  the  Divine  blessing,  on  which  all  must  depend, 
our  &st-forming  Associations  will  show  that  he  did  not  over- 
estimate their  importance. — Janwvry  8,  1842. 


FOBESHADO  WINGS. 

Whateveb  God  in  his  wisdom  may  have  designed  as  the 
termination  of  the  existing  troubles,  it  were  well  that  for 
the  present  at  least  the  Church  and  people  of  Scotland  should 
be  prepared  for  a  time  of  extremity.  Nor  do  we  entertain 
any  fear  of  inducing  a  timid  feeling  among  the  asserters  of 
the  present  quarrel,  by  referring  to  the  inmiinence  of  the  dan- 
ger. Some  of  our  readers  will  perhaps  remember  the  remark 
of  Bums  on  one  of  the  criticisms  of  a  friend,  who  suggested 
that  he  should  strike  out  from  his  sublime  address  of  the 
Brace,  the  alternative  of  the  "  gory  bed,"  as  impolitic  in  the 
oircmnstances.  It  tended  to  make  death  fiightlul,  said  the 
critic,  and  presented  a  discouraging  and  disagreeable  image, 
which  the  skilful  general  would  scarce  venture  to  suggest  to 
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hb  troops  on  the  eve  of  a  great  battla  Bums  knew  better. 
"It  was  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,"  said  the  poet^  "which 
they  were  going  to  fight;  and  the  man  who  would  have 
shrank  at  the  image  of  the  'gory  bed '  was  no  man  fitted  to 
fight  there." 

It  is  imperatively  necessaiy  that  the  country  be  thorough- 
ly aroused.  Its  chance  of  escaping  from  the  present  immi- 
nent danger  (if  in  such  a  matter  we  may  £|>eak  of  chance)  will 
be  in  exact  proportion  to  its  sense  of  it  All  must  have  re- 
marked how  very  difficult  it  is  to  realize  extraordinary  events 
as  things  of  probable  occurrence  in  one's  own  time&  We 
acquaint  ourselves  with  matters  in  their  ordinary  course, — 
with  the  common,  eveiy-day  affiurs  of  life, — ^md  give  to  our 
anticipations  of  the  future,  from  an  inherent  law  of  our  na- 
ture, the  complexion  of  what  we  may  term  our  average  ex- 
perience of  the  present  And  hence  the  difficulty  to  which 
we  refer.  Occurrences  similar  to  those  more  striking  events 
of  histoiy  which  belong  to  experience  in  its  extended  sense, 
but  not  to  our  own  individual  experience,  are  almost  never 
anticipated  as  probable, — ^nay,  even  their  very  possibility  is 
held  doubtful  A  sort  of  instinctive,  unreasoning  scepticism 
declares  against  theuL  Many  of  our  readers  must  remember 
with  what  feelings,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the  narratives  of  those  t^ble 
visitations  of  the  plague  which,  as  late  as  the  middle  half  of 
the  seventeenth  oentuiy,  used  from  time  to  time  to  tiiin  tbe 
population  of  Britain.  Visitations  of  so  frightful  a  character 
were  viewed  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the  past^— so  exclu- 
sively, that  their  return  seemed  scarce  possible.  It  seemed 
well  ni^  as  probable  t^at  the  country  should  again  see  that 
John  Milton  who  had  to  remove  from  his  house  in  BushiQ- 
fields  during  the  ravages  of  tiie  pest,  as  the  ravages  of  the 
pest  itself;  and  sad  stories  of  dead  bodies  dragged  on  hurdles 
to  the  nearest  hillock,  and  thrown  into  hastily-scooped  graTeS) 
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'  whole  hamlets  lefb  desolate — of  Btrauge  banriets  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  the  disease  in  crowded  cities^ — ^barriers 
such  as  slender  ninnels  of  water  or  cross  lanes^ — of  clonds  of 
Taponr  standing  np  like  erect  walls  oy^  the  infected  districts, 
— of  cottages  burnt  to  the  ground,  for  all  their  inmates  had 
perished,  and  idl  within  reeked  with  the  rank  steam  of  in- 
fection ; — these  axMl  many  such  narratives  seemed  merely 
dreams  of  tradition, — ^not  sober  realities,  but  a  sort  of  misty 
extravaganeieB,  which,  however  connected  with  the  pasi^  no 
one  could  assodate  with  times  so  sober  as  the  pres^it 
Southey,  in  one  of  his  earlier  prose  writings,  ventured  to  urge 
the  probability  of  the  return  of  such  strange  and  terrible 
visitations,  and  the  si^sgestion  was  regarded  as  wild  and  un* 
natural, — as  the  somewhat  cfvtJl/t^  stroke  of  a  bold  writer  strain- 
ing after  efifeoi  We  have  lived,  however,  to  see  cholera  strike 
down  a  hundred  millions  of  the  human  species ;  we  havo  seen 
it^  regulatMl  by  its  own  eccentric  and  inexplicable  laws, 
ravaging  our  oittes  and  vilkges,  as  if  its  districts  had  been 
assigned  to  it  by  the  rule  aiid  the  measuring  line.  Clouds  of 
murky  vapour  have  stood  up  for  days  and  weeks  togeth^ 
over  our  towns,  as  if  the  destruction  that  was  pressing  upon 
them  had  taken  to  itself  a  visible  form ;  cottages  have  been 
again  burnt  to  the  ground  for  the  same  sad  oause  as  of  old; 
and,  as  the  flames  arose^  we  have  seen  their  light  flashing  on 
the  lonely  graves  of  their  perished  inmates, — graves  soocqped 
out  of  wooded  hillocks,  &r  from  churchyards  and  every  ac- 
customed {dace  of  sepulture,  or  on  the  skirts  of  moimtain* 
streams,  or  the  verge  of  solitary  sea-shores.  Events  similar 
to  those  which  we  oould  scarce  credit  as  possible  in  connec- 
tion with  our  own  country  and  our  own  time  some  eighteen 
or  tweniy  years  ago^  are  now  registered  in  our  experience  as 
portions  of  our  eonatry's  recent  histoiy.  And  it  is  w^  to 
remark,  that  tiiis  sort  of  instinctive  scepticism  applies  as  cer- 
tainly to  signal  atrocities  pcrpetntod  \fy  men,  as  to  extraor- 
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dinary  visitationB  in  the  providenoe  of  Qod.  A  repetition 
of  the  Irish  maasacre  seems  as  impossible  now  as  a  Tisit  from 
the  pest  appeared  twenty  years  aga  Men  are  still  slow  to 
believe  that  our  civil  courts  in  the  nineteenth  century  may 
be  found  as  decidedly  opposed  to  Christy  his  cause  and  go- 
vemment)  as  they  were  in  the  seventeenth  :  the  atrocities 
of  forced  settlements,  though  we  see  them  occurring  around 
us,  still  seem  rather  to  belong  to  a  former  age  than  to  the 
present  time;  and  the  latest  era  of  persecution  for  conscience 
sake  continues  to  appear  as  if  it  had  closed  when  William 
IIL  landed  in  Torbay.  It  were  well  for  the  coimtry  to  be 
thoroughly  aroused  from  the  indifferency  which  this  natural, 
though  not  the  less  irrational,  scepticism  induces.  The  re- 
volutionary cycle  seems  fiist  revolving  in  Britain  :  in  Scot- 
land at  leasts  we  now  stand  on  the  very  brink  of  some  of  tlie 
more  intolerable  evils  by  which  great  convulsions  are  in-vB^ 
liably  preceded  ;  and  in  a  very  few  months,  if  the  Presby- 
terianism  of  the  country  bestir  not  itself  all  the  more  vigo- 
rously, it  shall  have  to  witness,  as  of  old,  the  disestabliah- 
ment  of  the  national  religion,  and  the  ejection  from  their 
charges  of  all  its  better  pastors.  There  are  more  than  the 
controversies  of  the  seventeenth  century  reviving. 

To  the  people  in  the  present  crisis  we  have  but  one  ad- 
vice :  they  must  arouse,  associate,  prepare  themselves.  1  f 
they  but  stand  still,  it  will  be  to  witness  the  infliction  of 
one  of  the  widest  spread  desolations  that  ever  yet  visited 
thdr  Church  or  country.  There  were  only  two  hundred  pa- 
rish diurohes  shut  up  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  winter  of 
1662,  through  the  policy  of  Commissioner  Middleton,  backed 
by  the  tyranny  of  Charles.  The  policy  of  our  Hopes  and 
Aberdeens,  backed  by  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  threatens  to  shut  up 
at  least  twice  that  mimber,  and  to  render  the  others  of  as 
little  value  to  the  community  as  the  churches  occupied  by 
the  curates  during  the  disastrous  reign  of  Prelacy.     There 
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can  be  no  doubt  that  the  people  will  be  thoroughly  roused; 
but  it  is  all-important  that  thej  should  be  roused  in  time : 
it  is  all-important  that  they  should  be  roused  rather  to  pre- 
vent evil  than  to  avenge  it  They  err  egregiously  who  hold 
that  one  vigorous  blow,  through  which  the  Evangelism  of 
Scotland  would  be  thrust  beyond  the  pale  of  her  Establish- 
ment^  would  restore  quiet  to  the  country  :  it  would  restore 
to  it  such  quiet  as  the  similar  blow  dealt  to  it  by  Middleton 
did, — a  quiet^  compared  with  which,  all  the  popular  ebulli- 
tions of  either  the  present  century  or  the  last  would  be  scarce 
worthy  of  being  regarded  as  popular  ebullitions  at  alL  But 
it  would  be  well  surely  for  both  the  Church  and  her  enemies 
that  the  experiment  should  not  be  made.  The  fig|pt  at  pre- 
sent is  on  the  breach.  Better  that  it  should  be  decided  there 
than  by  blowing  up  the  citadel  at  a  later  stage. — Februarf/ 
2,  1842. 


TRANSLATIONS  INTO  FACT. 
PAST  FIB8T. 

Ah  act  of  Parliament  is  confessedly  a  dry-looking  document ; 
a  collection  of  acts  forms  a  dull,  unreadable  book  If  we 
double  the  amount,  the  fatigue  of  perusal  necessarily  doubles ; 
the  density  increases  in  due  proportion  as  the  volumes 
spread  over  the  shelves,  and  reaches  its  acme  as  they  mul- 
tiply into  a  complete  law  library.  A  heavy  atmosphere 
presses  upon  the  dust  that  gathers  over  the  folios  of  Themis, 
and  its  dense  vapoury  folds  reflect  a  mirage  of  only  slum- 
brous imagea  The  tall  weighty  columns,  each  with  its  single 
broad  margin  patched  over  with  notes,  like  a  pond-edge 
studded  with  bogs ; — ^the  sections  and  paragraphs  doled  out 
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by  the  tale,  as  if  the  framera  had  been  fearful,  aeemin^y  not 
without  cause,  of  repeating  the  same  provision  twice ; — ^here 
and  there  the  blunder  actually  oommittod,  notwiidistaiidiiq; 
the  precaution  ; — ^here  and  there  the  opposite  mistaki^  of  t 
provision  running  counter  to  the  leet^  turned,  as  it  were, 
thwart  ways  in  the  passage,  as  logjA  sometimes  do  -wkeia  floated 
down  a  stream  ; — the  long^  loose,  nnmiwioal  sentences,  tiiat 
forget  themselves,  and  run  into  paragmphs; — ^the  thick; 
dense  words,  that  seem  selected  with  the  express  denga  of 
eclipsing  the  meaning, — that  at  least,  in  many  instaoees, 
serve  admirably  to  effect  the  apparent  purpose  ; — ^the  ^Hm- 
mering  cross  lights  of  idea  thai  meet  the  student  at  efeiy 
tumiBg,fwith  all  the  perpleziBg  bewilderment^  but  none  d 
the  picturesquenesB,  <^  oroos  lights  in  an  ancient  bnilding ; 
— the  equable,  slumbrous,  Lethe-like  rumble^  rumble  of  the 
style ; — ^the  general  resemblance  of  every  one  leaf  to  eveiy 
other, — of  page  to  page,  of  section  to  section,  of  act  to  act; 
and  then  the  enormous  amount  of  the  whole, — one  fifty  pages 
following  another  fifty  pages, — ^the  bookbinder  inteiposiDg 
his  fence  of  pasteboard  and  calf  when  we  number  the  thou- 
sand,— then  another  thousand  commencing, — then  another, 
and  another,  and  another, — and,  after  numbering  the  tenn 
of  Methuselah's  years  twenty  times  told,  the  thousands  as  if 
still  but  beginning ; — ^truly  it  seems  no  way  wonderful  lihat 
so  many  lawyers  should  be  so  little  acquainted  with  law,  or 
that  they  should  find  it  so  mnch  easier  a  matter  to  lirten  to 
the  decisions  of  the  dossen  arbitrary  legislators  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  than  to  plod  through  the  acts  of  the  hereditsry 
and  representative  legislators  of  the  two  Houses  €i  Paiiiar 
ment  It  is  easier  to  listen  to  decisions  than  to  ]dod  tkroogh 
acts, — just  as  it  is  obviously  easier  to  pick  np  the  smatteinig 
of  in&rmation  which  passes  current  in  ih»  gossip  of  tiie  day, 
than  to  ground  one's^elf  thoroughly  in  the  knowledge  whidi 
is  to  be  derived  from  book&      ''  Gigantio  gemnsei^  fit  to 
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grapi^  with  whole  libraries,"  are  not  geniuses  of  cvery-day 
production ;  but  men  qualified  to  collect  news  occnr  in 
crowdB,  go  where  we  may ;  and  hundreds  of  the  class  write 
"soUdtor,"  "advocate,"  or  "  W.a"  on  their  door-plates,  and 
attend  the  Parliament  Hoose. 

But  if  it  be  thus  a  heavy  matter  to  read  law  as  stored  up 
in  hoge  folios,  it  is  far  from  being  a  heavy  matter  to  read  it 
as  written  on  the  iace  of  a  country.  We  pass  from  the  sign 
to  that  which  the  sign  represents  :  all  is  cold  and  obscure 
abstraction  in  the  one; — all  is  breathin^^  animated  existence 
in  the  other.  Let  us  take^  by  way  of  exan^e,  but  a  single 
act, — ^the  act  through  which  Commissioner  Middleton  over- 
turned Presbyterianism  in  Scotland.  It  is  merely  a  piece 
of  bad,  unideal  prose  in  the  statute-book ;  but  what  a  deeply 
interesting  though  fearfdl  tragedy  of  many  scenes  does  it  not 
appear  amid  the  hills  and  fields,  and  in  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages, of  our  native  country !  Gibbets  rise  tall  and  black 
over  assembled  crowds ;  and  we  see  in  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lic executioner  gray-haired  men  of  Qod,  content  rather  to  die 
than  deaay  their  Master.  The  churches  of  the  land  are  silent^ 
or  re-echo  only  the  mutterings  of  a  debasing  superstition. 
The  voice  of  psalms  mingle  on  the  hills  with  the  patter  of 
musketry.  There  is  odd,  and  himger,  and  violent  death, 
amid  yonder  rocks  and  moors,  and  in  those  solitary  dens  and 
caves.  Thousands  die  on  fields  of  battie^  or  are  forced  into 
exile,  immured  in  dungeons,  borne  away  to  be  sold  as 
slaves  in  the  colonies,  perish  in  tempests  chained  to  the 
sinking  wreck,  or  welter  under  flood-mark,  as  the  tide 
rises,  tied  down  amid  the  ware  and  tangle  of  the  shore. 
There  lA  blood  everywhere^  as  in  the  land  of  Egypt  when 
Moees  called  up  the  first  plague.  Blood  in  council-cham- 
bers,— ^blood  on  the  boots  and  the  thumbkin% — ^blood  on 
ih»  ermine  of  the  judge, — bk)od  on  the  lawn  of  the  bishop, 
— ^blood  on  the  scaffdd  and  tlie  headsmaoa'ii  aze^i — blood  in 
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the  chardiyard,  where  the  debased  criminal  and  the  honoured 
martTT  are  huddled  together  in  a  common  grave, — ^blood  be- 
side the  cottage-wall,  where  the  lonely  widow  watches  the 
corpse  of  her  mnrdered  husband  :  the  rising  sun  is  reflected 
on  pools  of  blood,  that  thicken  amid  the  hills  beside  new- 
made  graves;  it  sets  upon  blood  freshly  spilt  on  fiel(k 
strewed  with  yet  quivering  carcases ;  the  Clyde  flows  sol- 
lenly  along  the  arches  of  Bothwell,  and  the  eddies  are  crim- 
soned with  blood  There  is  blood  everywhere ;  and  the  ay 
of  the  land  rises  to  heaven.  How  very  terrible  the  reading 
of  this  iniquitous  act,  when  we  thus  pass  from  the  statnte- 
books  of  the  country  to  its  histoiy, — ^from  the  sign  to  the 
thing  signified  !  We  peruse  the  scene  a  little  longer :  an 
empty  throne  appears  in  the  distance ;  a  bigot  king  wanders 
discrowned  in  pitiable  exile ;  and  the  last  of  his  descendantii 
perishes  in  scorn  and  b^^gary  in  a  foreign  land.  Take,  as 
another  example^  the  scarce  less  iniquitous  act  of  Qaeen 
Aime,  and  peruse  it  in  a  similar  manner.  A  d^ise  fog  of 
indiflTerency  and  practical  error  creeps  over  the  grand  reli* 
gious  institution  of  the  country ;  and  in  district  after  district, 
its  moral  influence  becomes  more  tiian  neutralized ;  for,  in- 
stead of  ministering  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people,  it 
but  serves  to  shock  and  outrage  them.  Not  a  few  of  our 
churches  become  scenes  of  violence  and  perjury ;  fr^m  not  a 
few  of  our  pulpits  there  are  doctrines  promulgated  which  souk 
cannot  receive  and  live ;  and  the  better  men  of  the  countir, 
tmable  to  eject  those  who  buy  and  sell, — ^those  whose  traffic, 
darker  than  that  of  the  money-changers  of  old,  is  a  traffic  in 
men's  souls, — quit  in  sorrow  the  place  so  grossly  desecrated 
One  humble  chapel  rises  after  another  amid  their  hamlets, 
where  they  worship  in  the  puriiy  and  freedom  with  whicb 
their  fathers  worshipped.  But  the  comparatively  indiffisrent 
sink  into  yet  deeper  indifference.  No  man  cares  for  their 
souls  ;  for  when,  did  the  hireling  care  for  his  flock  S     The 
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eyening  and  morning  hymn  ib  silenced  in  many  a  cottage.  Im- 
morality and  improvidence  come  in  like  a  flood.  The  Sab- 
hath  becomes  a  day  of  weariness, — ^fit  preparation  for  its  be- 
coming a  day  of  toiL  The  old  spirit  of  honest  independence 
evaporates ;  for,  in  a  state  of  slavery  to  vice,  the  whole  ab- 
ject feelings  of  the  slave  are  induced ;  the  pauperism  of  the 
country  multiplies  a  hundredfold,  and,  fierce  in  its  dis- 
tress, threatens  to  play  the  footpad  with  our  capitalists  and 
proprietary.  And  when  at  length,  after  the  lapse  of  a  cen- 
tury, the  spirit  of  a  better  time  revives,  it  finds  but  a  mu* 
tilated  body  to  animate, — a  body  palsied  in  part^ — shorn 
of  not  a  few  of  its  members,  and  bearing  within,  in,  alas !  no 
small  amount^  the  seeds  of  corruption.  We  peruse  exactly 
the  same  statute,  in  an  abridged  form,  in  the  settlements  of 
Mamoch  and  Culsalmond ;  and  what  honest  man  so  dull  as 
to  miss  its  true  meaning  in  digests  so  clear,  pointed,  and 
concise! 

It  is  ever  an  important  matter  to  be  able  thus  to  translate 
written  laws,  if  we  may  so  speak,  into  overt  acts  and  their  con- 
sequences. It  is  a  higher  ability  in  its  perfection  than  that 
of  the  mere  lawyer ; — ^it  is  the  ability  of  the  profound  states- 
man and  legislator.  All  men,  however,  possess  it  in  some  de- 
gree,— even  men  who  cannot  so  much  as  read  written  law  j  and 
it  is  to  the  general  diffusion  and  exercise  of  this  faculty  that 
the  Church,  in  the  present  controversy,  owes  the  support  of 
so  preponderating  a  majority  of  the  people.  If  lawyer-like 
misinterpretation  of  statutes,  or  the  calumnies  of  seven-eighths 
of  the  public  press,  could  have  misled  them,  they  would  have 
been  all  on  the  other  sida  Mr  Kobertson  of  Ellon  would  not 
have  been  plausible,  nor  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  diplomatic,  in 
vain  ;  nor  would  almost  all  have  seen  follacies  deplorablypalp- 
able  in  the  arguments  of  Dr  Cook,  and  in  the  utter  lack  of 
solidity  in  the  motion  of  Dr  Muir.  It  was  the  general  abi- 
lity of  translating  into  the  tangibilities  of  action  the  misinter- 
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pretation  and  the  calommes^  the  j^uabilitifiB  and  the  diplo- 
niaey,  the  ai^guments  and  the  motion,  thafc  rallied  her  eappoir^ 
era  round  the  Church.  We  are  told  bythe  lawyers,  £(Nr  instance, 
that  spiritual  independence  in  connection  with  the  Establish- 
ment means  just  no  more  than  that  degree  of  independence 
which  the  Court  of  Session  now  chooses  to  allow  her.  We 
test  the  doctrine  bj  the  tangilnlities  of  history, — action  seen 
retrospectively ;  and  find  that^  if  it  be  true,  all  the  histones 
of  our  Church  and  country  must  be  fiJsa  It  must  be  entire- 
ly &lse  that^  in  the  long  battieof  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  the  Church  was  ultimately  victor ;  it  must  be  &lae 
that  the  Charter  granted  to  her  in  1592  is  still  unrepealed, — 
that  there  was  a  Revolution  Settiement  in  her  fisivour, — or  that 
an  act  forsecuringthe  independence  of  her  government  formed 
a  basis  of  the  Treaty  of  XJnioa  And  accordingly  we  find 
that,  by  a  strange  enough  fiction  of  law,  the  unreality  of  all 
this  is  actually  taken  for  granted  by  the  asserters  of  the  doc- 
trine, and  ih&t,  as  if  there  had  been  no  Charter,  no  Bevolu- 
tion  Settiement,  no  Treaty  of  Union,  they  aigue  that  the 
Black  Acts  of  1584  are  still  in  force, — acts  which,  aoccuding 
to  even  Principal  Robertson,  were  repealed  only  eight  yeais 
after  their  enactment  If  this  doctrine  be  true^  these  sta- 
tutes are  still  the  law  of  tiie  Church,  and  all  the  rest  of  her 
history  is  a  lia  And  to  what  do  the  calumnies  of  the  press 
amount  when  translated  into  events  1  What  sort  of  li^t  do 
the  outrages  at  Marnoch  and  Culsalmond  thrown  on  the  oft- 
repeated  assertion,  that  it  is  clerical  power,  not  popular  right, 
for  which  the  Church  is  contending  1  What  clerical  party, 
on  the  meanest  and  most  grossly  palpable  of  subterfuges, 
were  content  to  increase  their  own  power  at  the  expense  oi 
the  people  there )  And  in  what  party,  on  the  other  hand,  did 
the  people  recognise  their  best  and  most  devoted  friends  f 

A  similar  translation  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen's  bill  at  once 
6x68  its  character.     If  the  bill  be  a  desirable  bill,  then  tiie 
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dilemma^  in  which  ministers  of  the  gospel  could  do  only  one 
of  two  thingS) — either  ontiage  their  own  consdenoe  by  pro- 
nonneing  reasons  of  objection  to  be  good  which,  fiom  the  very 
nature  of  things,  they  could  not  know  to  be  either  good  or 
othecwise,  or  of  oatragiDg  the  conscienoes  of  congregations  by 
subjecting  them  to  foroed  settlements, — ^this,  we  say,  if  the 
bOl  be  desirable,  would  be,  of  consequence,  a  desirable  dilem- 
ma. We  have  read  somewhere  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  that 
iu  at  least  one  important  respect  it  differs  materially  from  the 
statute-book  of  our  own  country.  The  bearing  of  our  statutes 
on  special  cases  is  fixed  by  decisioDS ;  the  laws  of  the  Code, 
on  the  contrary,  are  illustrated  by  examples  :  special  cases 
are  imagined  beforehand ;  and  it  is  the  part  of  the  magistrate 
to  compare  with  these  the  cases  which  actually  occur,  and  to 
decide  accordingly.  Examples  conceived  on  a  similar  prin- 
ciple would  be  &tal  accompaniments  to  the  bill  of  Aberdeen. 
Kor  are  we  quite  sure  that  they  would  teU  vexy  decidedly  in 
£eiY0fir  of  the  Uberum  a/rbUriiim,  There  are  cases  at  least 
in  which  even  it  would  translate  lamely  enough  into  fact^ — 
cases  in  which  Presbyteries  and  Synods  might  be  as  free  firom 
the  necessity  of  perpetrating  forced  settlements  as  Adam  was 
free,  ere  the  Fall,  from  all  compulsion  to  sin,  and  in  which 
their  freedom  might  possibly  be  not  better  employed.  .At 
all  events,  in  all  human  a£Gurs  the  balance  of  justice  wavers 
least  when  there  are  efficient  checks  to  steady  it  These, 
however,  are  but  desultory  remarks,  and  serve  merely  to  in- 
troduce the  subject  which  we  sat  down  to  illustrate.  It  is 
our  purpose  to  attempt  translating  into  £Eict  one  or  two  of  the 
plausibilities  of  Mr  Bobertson  of  Ellon,  one  or  two  of  the  argu- 
ments of  Br  Cook,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  of  the  assertions 
of  Dr  Muir ;  and  to  show  that  it  has  been  ct^iefly  through  a 
tacit  process  of  translation  of  the  kind  we  describe  that  they 
have  so  utterly  failed  in  impressing  the  religious  portion  of 
the  community,  or  other  than  an  inconsiderable  portion  of 
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the  Scotdsh  pnblic  in  general  We  are  told  that  Ccmdid 
remarked  with  surprise,  in  the  Ckmrt  of  El  Dorado^  that  the 
hon  mots  of  the  king,  even  after  they  had  been  translated, 
still  remained  bon  mats.  The  reverse  of  Uiis  will  be  found 
to  be  exactly  the  character  of  the  principles  which  we  intend 
translating  into  fact :  they  decompose,  and  become  mephitic 
in  the  process, — 

"  Woman  to  the  waist  and  fair, 
But  ending  foul  m  many  a  scaly  fold.** 

— F^yrua/ry  9,  1842. 


PART  SEOOND. 

Corporal  Trim  translated  the  fifth  commandment  into  &ct 
by  settling  on  his  aged  parents  the  full  half  of  his  meagre 
pay  as  a  soldier.  Intrusion  and  non-intrusion,  patronage  and 
anti-patronage,  are  things  equally  capable  of  being  translated 
into  fact ;  nor  is  the  process  too  difficult  a  one  to  be  mastered 
by  men  well  nigh  as  humble  as  even  the  corporal  himsdf 
The  tangibilities  which  these  terms  express  bear  up<m  all 
The  country  may  have  its  tens  of  thousands  on  whom  a  cler- 
gyman has  never  been  intruded,  and  its  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  exercising  their 
choice  in  the  selection  of  a  clergjnnan  for  themselves ;  but  it 
does  not  contain  a  single  individual  to  whom  religion  is  any- 
thing, whether  Churchman  or  Dissenter,  who  is  not  living 
in  a  certain  felt  relation  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  tangibi- 
lities of  intrusion  or  non-intrusion,  patronage  or  anti-pcUxon- 
aga  We  ourselves,  for  instance,  have  lived  at  different  pe- 
riods of  our  life  in  relation  to  them  all, — ^now  subjected  to 
the  evils  of  an  unmitigated  patronage, — now  participating  in 
the  limited  privileges  of  a  bare  non-intrusion  principle, — now 
enjoying  all  the  many  signal  advantages  of  free,  uncontrolled 
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ohoice.  We  have  shared,  in  tnrn,  in  all  ihat  the  Church  is 
contending  for,  and  in  all  she  is  contending  against ;  and  a 
piece  of  simple  narratiye,  bearing  on  the  drcnmstanoes  of 
each  case,  maj  at  once  serve  to  illustrate  our  meaning,  and 
to  show  not  only  how  Tery  important  the  principles  of  the 
present  controversy  are,  but  the  secret  also  of  the  people*8 
thorough  understanding  of  them. 

There  are  parishes  in  Scotland  which  contain  areas  of  about 
twelve  hundred  square  miles,  and  whose  parish  churches 
were  some  twenty  years  ago  removed  from  the  parish  churches 
in  their  nearest  neighbourhood  by  a  long  day's  journey.  We 
resided  in  one  of  these  for  part  of  a  twelvemcmth,  ere  the 
Government  had  given  its  supplementary  chapels  to  the 
Highlands ;  and  saw  for  the  first  time,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
little  sandy  bay  that  opened  into  the  boisterous  Atlantic,  a 
Scottish  parish  church  between  which  and  the  nearer  places 
of  worship  there  stretched  forty  miles  of  wild  sea-coast  on 
the  one  hand,  and  fifty  miles  on  the  other.  A  stormy  sea  of 
barren  hills  occupied  the  interior ;  and  the  eye,  in  passing 
from  the  serrated  peaks  and  gray  dizzy  precipices  of  the 
higher  grounds,  encountered  scarce  anything  more  inviting 
on  the  lower  than  dark  moors,  and  still  darker  morasses, — 
long  narrow  plains  at  the  bottom  of  retiring  bays,  overblown 
by  sand, — and  rock-skirted  promontories  studded  with  stone. 
It  was  no  favourable  locality  for  illustrating  the  excellence 
of  the  Voluntary  principle.  All  the  more  respectable  sort 
of  people  who  can  treat  themselves  on  Sabbaths  to  a  joint 
and  a  decent  suit  of  broad  cloth  contrive  also  to  treat  them- 
selves to  a  sermon ;  but — alas  for  the  utterly  poor ! — ^nine- 
teen-twentieths  of  the  simple  inhabitants  of  this  wild  district 
could  treat  themselves  to  neither  Sabbath  joints  nor  broad 
cloth.  For  at  least  one-third  part  of  every  year  ih^  had  no 
meal  even,  and  scarce  any  potatoes; — ^their  chanee  of  provi- 
sions for  the  day  d^)ended  almost  exclusively  on  the  unoeit- 

2  A 
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tain  fishing  of  the  night ;  and  they  had  to  rest  wholly  for 
their  religious  provision  on  the  National  Establishment 
Yolontazyism  had  done  nothing  for  them,  and  could  do  no- 
thing. But  what  had  the  Establishment  done? .  It  had  given 
them  a  qualified  minister,-— a  man  who  had  been  tried  for  a 
very  gross  crime  by  the  General  Assembly,  but  at  a  period 
when  the  General  Assembly  was  the  one  court  in  Europe  in 
which  no  such  accusation  was  in  any  instance  followed  by 
conviction ;  and  so,  though  all  the  parish  held  him  guilfy, 
he  was  still  a  qualified  minister.  He  was  naturally  a  dull 
man,  of  somewhat  less  than  average  intellect^  based  on  a 
strong  animal  nature;  and  his  pulpit  ministrations  were 
perhaps  the  most  miserable  things  of  the  kind  ever  heard, — 
pieces  of  disjointed  patchwork,  badly  read,  borrowed  in  part 
without  judgment,  and,  where  original,  written  without  care 
or  thought  It  was  impossible  to  listen  to  them  :  r^;arded 
in  a  religious  light,  they  were  desecrations  of  the  Sabbath, — 
in  an  intellectual,  mere  lullabies  to  set  men  asleep.  The 
manse  was  one  of  the  houses  in  the  parish  in  which  no  familj 
worship  was  kept^  save  for  one  week  in  the  year, — the  wedt 
in  which  the  sacrament  was  dispensed  ;  and  then,  in  order 
to  appear  as  decent  as  possible  in  the  eyes  of  one  or  two  low- 
country  ministers  who  usually  came  to  assist  on  such  occa- 
sions, the  family  were  called  together,  and  the  form  gone 
tlirougL  We  saw  in  one  instance  an  act  of  discipline  per- 
formed in  the  parish.  The  minister  had  come  home  from 
his  morning  walk  fierce  with  passion, — actually  bellowing; 
his  two  elders  were  instantly  sent  for,  to  hold  a  session;  and 
three  boys  were  brought  before  them  to  imdergo  the  censure 
of  the  ChurcL  The  little  fellows  had  met  their  minister  in 
his  walk,  and  had  deemed  it  excellent  sport  to  remind  him, 
somewhat  too  circumstantially,  of  the  offence  for  which,  a  few 
years  before,  he  had  been  tried  by  theGeneral  Assembly.  And 
such  was  an  average  specimen  of  the  respect  entertained  for 
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him  by  his  parisbionera.  We  cannot  give  the  darker  shades 
of  this  picture ;  we  shall  not  even  hint  at  them.  Be  it  enough 
to  say,  that  such  was  the  only  clergyman  in  a  tract  of  coun- 
try considerably  more  than  thirty  miles  square,  and  that  we 
liad  no  alternative,  for  some  thirty  Sabbaths  together,  but  that 
of  either  attending  his  church,  or  of  attending  no  church  at 
all  To  have  heard  sermon  anywhere  else  would  have  in- 
volved a  two-days'  journey.  Here,  then,  so  &r  as  we  our- 
sdves,  and  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  poor  parishioners, 
▼ere  concerned,  the  worst  tangibilities  of  intrusion  were  in- 
volved Arguments  translated  into  hcts  the  most  stubborn 
bore  equally  against  the  plausibilities  of  Voluntaryism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  sophisms  of  Moderatism  on  the  other.  The 
reservoir  provided  here  at  the  public  expense  was  but  an 
accumulation  of  filth,  breathing  miasma  and  infection.  Then, 
why  care  for  its  maintenance,  say  the  Voluntaries  ?  Because 
there  was  none  other  in  the  locality,  and  the  people  perished 
for  thirst.  Then,  why  now  endanger  its  existence,  say  the 
Moderates  ?  Because,  existing  as  a  mere  tank  of  stagnant 
corruption,  it  mattered  not  to  the  surrounding  country  whe- 
ther it  existed  or  no ;  or,  we  should  perhaps  rather  say,  its 
existence,  in  the  circumstances,  was  a  positive  evil  We  exert 
ourselves,  therefore,  not  to  break  down  the  reservoir,  but  to 
purify  it, — to  cleanse  it  from  the  feculent  poison  which  has 
long  reeked  and  festered  in  it^  and  to  fill  it  with  the  pure  and 
living  stream,  that  all  around  may  drink  and  be  refreshed. 
This,  however,  is  not  quite  what  we  intended  to  say.  We 
set  out  by  remarking  that  the  country  does  not  contain  a 
single  individual  to  whom  religion  is  anything,  who  is  not 
living  in  a  certain  felt  relation  to  the  tangibilities  of  intru- 
sion or  non-intrusion ;  and  we  thus  present  the  reader  with 
one  passage  in  our  experience  of  the  tangibilities  of  intrusion. 
Need  we  say  that  gladly  would  we  have  exercised  the  veto 
on  the  appointment  of  this  Highland  minister  of  the  Mode- 
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rate  school,  or  that  all  his  people  would  esig&Aj  have  joined 
with  us  1  Of  tibe  latter,  we  may  just  remark,  that  they  were 
a  simple-hearted,  inofienaiye  race  of  men,  not  indifSarent  to 
the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  and  not  too  nnintelligent  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  its  counterfeits. 

We  changed  the  scene  for  a  district  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land not  five  miles  from  the  Scottish  capitaL  It  would  be 
worth  while  inquiring  how  it  should  almost  always  hiqypen 
that  the  common  country  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
large  towns  are  less  intelligent^  not  only  than  the  oommon 
people  of  the  towns  themselves,  but  also  than  the  common 
country  people  who  reside  in  more  sequestered  localities. 
Such,  however,  in  our  individual  experience  at  least,  we  have 
ever  U  nud  to  be  the  &ct  We  have  seen  shaded  maps,  on 
which,  fcojR  the  statistics  of  crime  as  furnished  by  the  crimi- 
nal courts  of  the  several  districts,  a  darker  or  lighter  shade 
was  given  to  particular  localities.  Here,  where  crime  most 
abounded,  the  shade  was  intensely  deep;  there^  where  it  was 
somewhat  less  frequent,  a  lighter  tint  spread  over  the  pro- 
vinces ;  yonder,  where  it  was  less  frequent  still,  the  tint  was 
still  lighter;  and  a  faint  twilight  tinge  indicated  a  yet  lower 
degree  of  delinquency  than  characterized  even  the  lowest  of 
the  other  three.  Could  the  comparative  ignorance  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  several  provinces  of  a  country  be  marked  out 
in  a  similar  manner,  we  are  convinced  that  well  nigh  all  our 
large  towns  would  present  the  singular  appearance  of  specks 
of  comparative  light,  encircled,  if  we  may  so  speak,  by  halos  of 
darkness;  and  that  a  medium  tint^  here  darker,  there  lighter, 
would  spread  over  the  country  beyond  In  the  southern 
locality  to  which  we  had  now  removed  we  found  ourselves 
within  the  veiy  circle  of  one  of  these  tenebrific  halos.  There 
was  a  stagnant  vacancy  of  mind  among  the  people, — a  slum- 
brous lack  of  intelligence, — and  at  least  as  strongly-marked 
an  indifference  to  religion  as  to  all  kinds  of  useful  secular 
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knowledge.  Carters,  common  labourvs,  and  fiirm-Bervants, 
formed  the  great  bulk  of  the  population,  with  a  thin  i|>rink- 
ling  of  mechanics,  petty  dealers,  and  public-house-keepers. 
Church-going  among  the  carters  and  labourers  seemed  to  have 
entirely  worn  out ;  the  farmHservants  were  better  but  by  a 
single  degree;  and,  whatever  one  might  have  thought  of 
religion  itself  there  was  certainly  little  to  afford  pleasure  in 
contemplating  the  more  palpable  effects  of  the  want  of  it 
here.  The  men,  dirty  and  unwashed,  and  in  their  week-day 
clothes,  might  be  seen  loitering  about  their  hamlets  every  fair 
Sabbath  morning,  more  especially  about  the  public-houses, 
to  which,  in  the  villages,  according  to  the  too  fJEkithful  de- 
scription of  Cowper,  almost  every  tenth  step  conducted  the 
traveller.  The  Sabbath  evening  passed  in  brawling  and  coarse 
debauch.  Not  the  Highland  perish  itself  presented  to  the 
Voluntary  a  field  more  hopeless,  though,  of  course,  from  an 
entirely  different  cause.  In  the  southern  locality  there  was 
money  enough  consumed  on  the  tavemer  to  have  supported 
half  a  dozen  clerg3rm6n ;  but  while  there  existed  a  strong 
appetite  for  what  the  tavemer  had  to  give,  there  existed  no 
appetite  whatever  for  what  the  clergyman  had  to  give  :  the 
supply  was  fitted  to  the  demand,  on  the  true  Adam-Smith 
principle ;  and  there  were  no  efforts  made  at  the  time  to  lessen 
the  one  kind  of  appetite,  or  to  create  the  other.  The  parish 
had  of  course  its  qualified  minister, — a  respectable,  indolent, 
not  unsensible  Moderate,  within  whose  bounds  of  superintend- 
ence one  could  have  lived  for  years  not  in  the  least  in  danger 
of  his  coming  to  the  knowlege  of  the  fact  We  never  saw 
him,  though  we  resided  a  considerable  part  of  two  twelve- 
months in  his  parish,  except  in  the  pulpit  There,  however, 
we  have  heard  him  read,  rather  drowsily,  a  sort  of  essays 
called  sermons,  in  which  there  was  now  and  then  a  respect- 
ful allusion  to  Christianity  as  something  very  good,  and  neither 
nonsense  nor  heresy ;  but  in  which  flat  and  unprofitable  va- 
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cancy  was  occupied  by  but  the  uncertain  echoes  of  ill-defined 
thou^t^  and  in  which  no  Saviour  was  offered  to  a  perishing 
people,  and  no  scheme  of  salvation  unfolded  to  them  throu^ 
his  blood.  A  respectable  rural  congregation, — small  com- 
pared with  the  population  of  the  parish,  but  not  very  small 
absolutely, — dozed  around  him  in  the  pews,  or  in  waking 
fancy  sowed  their  turnips  or  reaped  their  com.  In  relation  to 
ourselves  at  least  the  case  was  one  of  decided  intrusion  :  we 
would  have  vetoed,  if  we  could,  this  inoffensive  Moderate,  of 
whom  nothing  worse  could  be  said  than  that  he  was  of  no  man- 
ner of  use ;  we  would  have  vetoed  him,  and  have  taken  veiy 
conscientiously,  when  we  had  done,  the  necessary  declaration. 
In  this  southern  district,  however,  less  than  a  journey  of  two 
days  sufficed  to  bring  us  out  and  home  from  other  churches 
than  the  parish  one  :  Dr  M^rie  preached  within  fewer  than 
five  miles  of  us ;  and  so,  quitting  our  State-provided  minister, 
we  became  DiE»enter  for  the  time.  One  example  more  of  a 
similar  kind. 

The  Voluntary  controversy  had  burst  out  in  its  first  fury, 
and,  with  certainly  no  long-cherished  prejudice  in  fevour  of 
Establishments  to  mislead  us, — ^with  very  considerable  expe- 
rience, too,  of  the  working  of  at  least  one  Establishment^ — we 
had  quietly  taken  our  side.  We  had  gone  to  reside  in  a 
southern  burgh,  filled  at  the  time  with  the  buzz  of  politics 
and  the  din  of  controversy.  Voluntaryism  mustered  strong 
and  an  incipient  Chartism  still  stronger;  and,  not  particularly 
enamoured  of  the  spirit  of  either  principle,  we  naturally 
sought  the  parish  church  in  preference  to  any  of  the  three 
chapeb  of  the  placei  We  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  the 
party  to  which  the  clergyman  belonged.  We  knew  merely  that 
he  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Establishment ;  and  e^abli^meni 
at  that  period  was  the  great  watchword  of  the  party  to  which 
we  had  attached  ourselves.  We  found  that  he  was  a  gentle- 
man,— certainly  not  gross,  and  by  no  means  either  unaocom- 
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plished  or  uninformed.  There  was  a  considerable  amount 
of  el^;anoe  in  bis  discourses :  a  laudable  degree  of  care  bad 
been  obviously  bestowed  on  the  composition  ;  the  thinking^ 
if  neither  bold  nor  original,  had  enough  of  vigour  to  solicit 
the  attention  of  some  of  his  more  intelligent  people, — almost 
all  Conservatives ;  and  his  perorations,  generally  neat^  bore 
always  some  complimentary  reference  to  a  Saviour,  and  to 
some  inexplicable  benefit  which  He  had  bestowed  upon  man- 
kind. But  what  that  benefit  was,  or  how  mankind  might 
avail  themselves  of  it^  this  respectable  gentleman  neither  knew 
himself  nor  could  he  tell  it  to  others.  His  theology  rose  no 
higher  than  that  of  Blair ;  his  ability  of  enforcing  it  was  con- 
siderably lower ;  and  had  we  been  set  to  pick  out  in  all  lite- 
rature, sacred  and  secular,  the  compositions  which  his  dis- 
courses least  resembled,  we  would  have  selected  the  Epistles 
of  St  PauL  It  was  pity  for  him  !  He  was  generous  and 
hospitable,  though  a  little  imprudent  perhaps,  for  he  some- 
times gave  dinners  on  Sabbath, — a  thing  which  no  Moderate 
minister  should  do  in  these  latter  evil  days,  however  much 
inclined.  He  could  occasionally  give  his  pulpit,  too,  to  men 
of  his  own  party  so  much  more  extreme  than  himself  that 
even  his  congregation, — a  sufficiently  Moderate  one, — ^were 
accustomed  to  complain.  The  only  sermon  and  prayers  we 
ever  heard  from  a  clergyman  confessedly  not  Unitarian  in 
which  even  the  name  of  Christ  did  not  occur,  we  heard  de- 
livered firom  his  pulpit^  but  not  by  himself  We  continued 
to  attend  his  church  for  nearly  two  months  ;  but,  beginning 
to  find  that  Establishments  may  be  countenanced  at  too  high 
a  price,  we  left  him  for  the  time,  and  went  over  to  the  Vo- 
luntaries. Nor  was  the  change,  in  this  instance  at  least, 
veiy  advantageous ;  but  if  the  animating  spirit  was  not  su- 
prnor,  the  form  of  words  was  at  least  more  sound.  We 
need  scarce  add,  that  our  relation  to  this  accomplished  and 
highly  qualified  minister  was  the  intrusion  relation ; — that  we 
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would  have  vetoed  Mm  if  we  coiild,  and  taken  €he  declara- 
tioD.  But  it  vi  high  time  to  Ulnstmte  the  opposite  prin- 
ciple,— ^the  non-introsion  one,  as  opposed  to  the  anti-patronage 
principle  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  intrusionist  principle 
on  the  other.  A  single  instance  may  serve  ta  translate  it 
into  &ct  We  have  lived  under  the  ministry  of  men  whom 
we  would  not  have  chosen,  and  whom  we  could  not  have 
rejected. 

A  country  parish  far  from  towns,  with  a  simple  rural  po- 
pulation considerably  out  of  the  way  of  the  influence  of  our 
lighter  periodical  literature,  and  with  the  Shorter  Catechism 
stereotyped  on  their  general  tone  of  thinking, — a  good  sin- 
cere  man,  of  moderate  ability,  labouring  among  them  in  ihe 
ministry,  walking  conscientiously  his  roimd  of  duty,  and  use- 
ful and  acceptable  in  that  round,  not  so  much  from  any  in- 
trinsic fitness  in  himself  as  iroxa  his  practical  acquaintance 
with  that  scheme  of  salvation  which  He  who  adapts  all  his 
means  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  ends  has  thoroughly  ac- 
commodated to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  human  heart 
We  have  lived  in  such  parishes,  and  under  the  ministry  of 
such  men.    We  have  remarked  too^  that  such  parishes,  left  to 
their  free  choice,  would  select  for  themselves  such  men.    The 
high^  order  of  minds  would  scarce  fit  them  equally  well ; — 
a  principle  ^ich  applies  in  a  similar  degree  to  all  literature 
and  all  philosophy.      Between  the  loftier  and  the  humbler 
minds  there  must  exist  an  intermediate  class ;  wanting  which, 
the  lowlier  could  receive  no  benefit  from  the  loftier.    Burke 
was  unintelligible  frequently  in  even  the  House  of  CommoDS ; 
and  until  Colin  Maclaurin  brought  down  the  "  Principia''  of 
Newton  to  the  still  high  level  of  the  previous  flights  of  phi- 
losophy, men  of  no  ordinary  intellectual  stature  had  to  take 
its  extraordinary  merits  on  trust      It  is  on  identically  the 
same  principle  that  in  a  simple  country  district  the  gofipd 
would  be  nu>re  acceptable  and  more  useful  from  a  Boston 
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tban  from  a  BaUer.  And  hence  the  importance  of  permit- 
ting  men,  in  such  matters,  both  to  judge  and  chooee  for  them- 
sdvei.  The  mind  requires  its  particular  fit  as  certainly  as 
the  bodj,  and,  when  enlightened  by  Christian  principle,  takes 
its  own  measure  best  What  we  meant  to  remark,  however, 
was,  that  in  such  parishes  we  have  felt  ourselves  living  in 
relation  to  the  tangibilities  of  the  mere  non-intrusion  prin- 
ciple. Left  to  ourselves,  we  would  have  perhaps  chosen  men 
of  a  higher  intellectual  order, — ^men  such  as,  in  Edinburgh 
for  instance,  all,  whether  Churchmen  or  Dissenters,  can  vir- 
tuallj  choose  for  themselves,  in  virtue  of  their  living  in  rela- 
tion to  the  tangibilities  of  the  anti-patronage  principle ;  but 
neyer  surely  would  we  have  vetoed  such  men. — Ffkvxuvry 
12,  1842. 

PABT  THIBB. 

JoHK  Kkoz  might  have  been  an  English  bishop  had  he  willed 
ii  It  is  matter  of  histoiy  that  the  offer  of  a  diocese  was 
made  him  at  the  special  request  of  Edward  YL,  backed  by 
hiB  council ;  and,  could  honours  and  emoluments,  and  the 
&voar  of  royalty,  have  biassed  the  Reformer,  Puseyism  would 
now  be  looking  up  to  him  as  one  of  her  transmitters  of  the 
i4)06tolic  virtue.  He  would  have  formed  a  connecting  link 
in  the  long  electric  chain  through  which  she  charges  her  sur- 
]^ice-coated  vessels  of  the  altar  with  the  subtile  and  fieiy  fluid 
which  already  lights  tapers  there^  and  bids  £ur  ere  long  to 
kindle  up  &ggot8.  But  Elnoz  himself,  in  the  supposed  case« 
like  all  the  better  bishops,  his  contemporaries  and  friends, 
would  have  been  utterly  xmconsoious  of  what  he  conveyed. 
The  tractors  of  the  mesmerist  take  as  much  note  of  the  pla- 
netary fluid  whidi'they  are  said  to  transmit,  as  he  would  have 
done  ef  the  apostdic  ichor.  We  are  told  by  Dr  MKMe  of 
the  Latimers  and  Cranmers,  his  assodiites,  that  they  were 
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'*  strangers  to  those  extravagant  and  illiberal  notions  which 
were  afterwards  adopted  hj  the  fond  admirers  of  the  hier- 
archy and  liturgy.  They  would  have  laughed,"  says  the 
historian,  '^  at  the  man  who  would  have  seriously  asserted 
that  the  ceremonies  constituted  any  part  of  the  ^  beauty  ox 
holiness,*  or  that  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  a  bishop  was 
essential  to  the  validity  of  ordination.  They  would  not  hare 
owned  that  person  as  a  Protestant  who  would  have  ventured 
to  insinuate  that  where  this  was  wanting  there  was  no  Chris- 
tian ministry,  no  ordinances,  no  Church,  and  perhaps — no 
salvation."  Nor  are  we  left  to  guess  at  the  opinions  of  Enoz 
on  the  subject  In  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  "First  Book 
of  Discipline," — a  work  hastily  drawn  up,  but  of  which  Ae 
well-matured  materials  must  have  revolved  as  thought  in  the 
mind  of  the  Reformer  for  years, — ^we  are  told  that  the  Popish 
priesthood,  "  having  received  no  lawful  calling  to  the  hdj 
ministry,  are  utterly  devoid  of  either  power  or  authority  to 
administer  the  sacraments  of  Christ"  For  it  is  "  not  the 
clipping  of  croi^ms,"  it  is  added,  "  nor  the  crossing  of  fingers^ 
nor  the  blowing  of  those  dumbe  dogges  called  the  bishops, 
nor  yet  the  laying  on  of  their  hands,  that  maketh  true  minis- 
ters of  Christ  Jesus."  What  then  1  Certain  it  b  that  what 
Home  itself  did  not  possess,  Rome  could  not  have  confened 
on  others.  But  how  are  true  ministers  made  ?  Hear  the 
Reformer  himself  "  By  the  Spirit  of  God,  first  of  all,  in- 
wardly moving  the  heart  to  seek  to  enter  into  the  holy  call- 
ing for  Christ's  glory  and  the  profite  of  his  Kirk ;  thereafber 
by  the  nomination  of  the  people,  the  examination  and  ap- 
proval of  the  learned,  and  public  admission  by  both  the 
Church  and  the  flock."  Assuredly  a  more  likely  matter! — 
a  better  scheme,  obviously,  than  the  clipping  or  crossing  pro- 
cess, the  blowing  of  the  "  dumbe  dogges,"  or  the  laying  on 
of  their  handa  Knox  lived  three  centuries  ago ;  but  we  are 
quite  pontent  to  stake  his  masculine  understanding  agaiiwt 
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that  of  NewmaD  and  Pusey  united,  giving  them  all  the  odds  of 
the  world's  progress  into  the  bargain. 

^oWy  there  are  great  truths  embodied  in  this  singularly 
pregnant  sentence  of  the  Reformer,  and  very  admirably  do 
they  translate  into  &ct  They  describe  adequately  the  qtialir 
^ed  minister^  in  the  only  rational  definition  of  the  term, — a 
man  qualified  to  be  useful  in  his  high  walk  of  duty,  because 
called  to  it  by  God  himself  chosen  by  the  people,  and  ad- 
mitted by  the  ChurcL  We  sketched  in  our  last,  as  speci- 
mens of  a  numerous  class,  three  several  clergymen  under 
whom  we  had  been  living  at  dififerent  times  in  the  intrusion 
relation,  and  described  them  as  all  qualified  ministers  accord- 
ing to  the  Moderate  definition.  One  of  the  statements  of  Dr 
Cook,  in  the  anti -patronage  debate  of  last  Creneral  Assembly, 
fully  bears  us  out  The  confessed  leader  of  his  party  rose  to 
say,  that  ''  absolute  patronage  had  never  been  known  in  this 
countiy."  There  was  laughter,  as  well  there  mighty  from  the 
opposite  benches,  and  cries  of  "  Mamoch!"  "Mamoch  !" 
**  Will  the  gentlemen  hear  but  my  explanation,"  said  the 
reverend  Doctor,  somewhat  testily  1  "  It  will  remove  all 
ground  for  the  merriment  they  have  manifested.  Can  a  pa- 
tron go  elsewhere  but  to  a  man  who  has  affixed  to  him  the 
stamp  of  the  Chiurch's  approbation  ?  No  man  can  be  brought 
into  a  living  whom  the  Church  has  not  solemnly  and  care- 
fully examined,  and  declared  fit  for  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try.'* And  to  exactly  the  same  effect  is  the  doctrine  main- 
tained by  Mr  Robertson  of  Ellon.  It  is  on  this  principle, 
be  holds,  that  the  late  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie  did  right, 
not  wrong,  in  giving  the  qualified  minister  Edwards  to  the 
parish  of  Mamoch.  It  is  on  this  principle  that,  nicely  con- 
scientions,  he  cannot  sustain  mere  dissent  on  the  part  of  the 
people  as  an  adequate  ground  for  rejecting  a  presentee,  and 
demands,  therefore^  tangible  reasons  of  objection  on  which  he 
may  sit  and  judge.    His  entire  hostility  to  the  Veto  is  founded 
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on  this  principley — the  principle  that  all  the  licentiates  and 
all  the  ministers  of  the  Church  must  be  held  qualified,  unless 
the  contrary  can  be  established, — just  as  in  the  eye  of  t^e  law 
all  men  must  be  held  innocent  of  crime,  ujoless  they  can  be 
proven  guilty.  And  on  nearly  a  similar  basis  did  Dr  Mnir 
found  his  motion  in  the  (General  Assembly  of  1839.  The 
fundamental  principle  oi  the  party  invidves,  when  translated 
into  fJBtct,  either  the  great  and  palpable  fisdsehood  that  all  the 
ministers  and  all  the  licentiates  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
are  qualified  to  edify  the  body  of  Christ,  and,  of  necessity,  not 
only  members  of  that  body  themselves,  but  also  pecuhailj 
fitted  for  their  calling  by  God  himself;  or  the  equally  palp- 
able falsehood  that  the  Christian  people  have  no  other  mea- 
sure of  duty  with  respect  to  what  and  whom  they  hear,  than 
the  ability  of  church  courts  to  detect  delinquent^  and  errcm 
We  draw  bolt  and  bar  every  night,  and  set  a  guard  in  <mr 
streets,  in  the  belief  that  th^re  may  be  thieves  and  men  of 
violence  abroad  Fling  open  your  doors^  says  ModenUasm, 
and  dismiss  the  watch  :  the  millions  of  the  country  are  aD 
honest  and  inoffensive,  except  the  few  hapless  indiridnals 
who  have  been  convicted  of  crime  in  the  Hi^  Court  of  Jus- 
ticiary, and  either  thrust  out  of  the  worid  or  banished  tiie 
kingdom. 

We  have  opposed  the  priest-making  of  Pnseyism  to  the 
process  through  which,  according  to  Knox,  true  ministers  of 
Jesus  Christ  are  madei  The  one  is  all  sheer  materialism, — 
"  crossing,"  "  dipping,"  "  blowing,"  and  the  "  laying  oi  of 
hand&"  The  very  basis  of  the  oth^  is  spiritual  But  it  is 
not  all  spiritual  It  is  in  part  spiritual,  in  part  intellectoal, 
and,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselvee^  negatively  moral ;  and 
it  will  be  found  that  it  is  the  merely  negatively  moral  and 
intellectual  portions  of  it  which  Moderatism  selects,  and  liiat 
the  spiritual  is  altogether  rejected.  It  approaches  the  Pnsejite 
scheme  to  the  nearest  d^pree  possiMe  in.  the  circuiBstanoeB; 
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but  ia  one  very  important  respeet^  each  tried  by  its  own 
standard,  it  ftdLs  materiallj  below  it. 

^'We  cannot  trymen's  hearts,*'  said  the  old  statesman,  when 
passing  judgment  on  the  fiivourite  of  a  friend  who  had  been 
recommended  as&ithful,  but  rejected  as  incompetent, — "we 
cannot  try  men's  hearts,  but  we  can  at  least  catechise  their 
heads."  Now,  there  is  a  provision  in  the  scheme  of  Knox  for 
the  catechising  of  the  head.  The  approbation  of  learned  mi- 
nisters, appointed  for  the  purpose  of  examination,  \b  a  sine  qua 
non  to  admission.  Character,  too,  in  the  negative  sense,  is 
held  to  be  at  least  equaDy  important  "  It  is  to  be  observed," 
Bays  the  Reformer,  "  that  no  person  noted  with  publique  in- 
£unie  be  either  promoted  to  the  regiment  of  the  Church,  or 
retained  in  ecclesiastical  administration."  And  such,  in  the 
ooDstitutiDg  of  a  true  ministiy,  was  the  part  given  to  church 
courts,  in  contradistinction  to  the  part  assigned  in  the  same 
work  in  the  firet  instance  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  part 
assigned  to  the  people  in  the  second.  The  Church,  according 
to  the  Puseyite  scheme,  deals  with  the  materialisms  of  ordi- 
nation, reckoning  on  a  necessarily  accompanying  virtue ;  the 
Scottish  Church,  in  her  courts,  according  to  somewhat  less 
than  one-half  the  scheme  of  Elnox,  deals  with  matters  equally 
tangible  and  evident, — ^matters  of  doctrine,  acquirement,  and, 
in  the  low  judicial  sense  of  the  term,  character.  Dr  Pusey 
and  his  friends  give  us  the  evidence  of  our  senses  for  the  cross- 
ing, the  blowing,  and  the  laying  on  of  hands :  Dr  Cook  and 
his  friends,  selecting  one  portion  of  the  scheme  of  Knox,  pro- 
fess equally  to  give  us  the  evidence  of  our  senses  for  the  lite- 
rature, the  theology,  and,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  the 
lack  of  character  positively  bad.  Both  deal  equally  with  tan- 
gibilities ;  but  there  is  this  striking  difference  between  them : 
the  tangibilities  in  the  case  of  Puseyism,  viewed  in  connection 
with  its  own  ostensible  beliefSs,  are  fraught  with  a  necessary 
virtue.     In  virtue  of  his  baptism,  the  priest  is  a  regenerated 
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man  :  in  virtue  of  his  ordination, — ^we  apologize  to  our  read- 
ers for  using  such  terms,  but  they  are  those  of  the  party, — ^in 
virtue,  we  say,  of  his  ordination,  he  is  both  qualified  to  rege- 
nerate others,  that  is,  to  baptize  them,  and  \o  feed  their  souU 
toith  the  body  of  the  Lord, — ^that  is,  to  administer  to  them  the 
sacrament  of  the  Supper.  Moderatism  is  less  consistent  It 
does  not  hold  that  baptism  is  regeneration ;  it  does  not  hold 
that  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper  is  the  body  of  the  Lord ; 
it  does  not  hold  that  any  of  those  tangibilities  on  which  it 
insists, — literature,  theology,  or  negative  character, — ^is  what 
the  sacraments  are  not — convernon  :  it  holds, — ^for  in  the  cir- 
cumstances it  is  impossible  it  should  hold  otherwise, — ^it  holds 
that  a  fully  qualified  and  accomplished  minister, — one  who, 
according  to  Dr  Cook,  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  in- 
truded, no,  not  into  a  Culsalmond  or  a  Mamoch,  seeing  that 
the  '^  Church  has  affixed  to  him  the  stamp  of  her  approba- 
tion," and  whom  Mr  Robertson  could  not  conscierUioudy  re- 
ject in  virtue  of  any  rejection  on  the  part  of  the  people, — ^may 
be,  notwithstanding,  an  unconverted  man,  practically  unac- 
quainted with  the  gospel  himself  and  with  neither  wish  nor 
will  to  urge  the  acceptance  of  it  upon  others. 

But  though  such  be  the  consistency  of  Moderatism,  not 
such  was  the  scheme,  nor  such  the  views,  of  Knox.  Church 
courts  were  left  to  deal  with  facts  and  arguments, — ^to  cate- 
chise the  head  and  the  life  of  the  presentee.  To  the  people  a 
part  at  least  equally  important  was  assigned,  and  in  which, 
resting  as  it  did  between  God  and  their  conscience,  the  Church 
too  well  knew  her  duty  to  interfere. 

"Christ  the  Head  of  every  man  T*  There  is  a  duty,  doubt- 
less, which  the  Church  owes  to  her  adorable  Head,  and  to  the 
people  her  members.  But  in  no  degree  does  that  duty  super- 
sede the  duty  which  every  individual  member  owes  to  Christ 
as  his  Head ;  and  his  responsibility  for  what  and  how  he 
hears  is  a  responsibility  which  he  cannot  roll  over  upon  any 
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ChurcL  Charches,  however  false  and  detestable,  are  never 
to  be  summoned  to  the  bar  of  judgment  Their  portion  is  in 
this  world  exclusively.  The  tyrants  of  the  Inquisition  must 
be  there, — ^the  assassins  of  St  Bartholomew's  day, — the  blood- 
hounds of  the  Irish  massacre, — ^the  murderers  of  Hamilton, 
and  Wishart,  and  Walter  Mill, — ^the  kindlers  of  the  flames 
of  Smithfield, — the  iron-hearted  persecutors  of  the  Piedmon- 
tese, — all  who  in  the  cause  of  Rome  pursued  to  the  death 
the  saints  of  the  living  God  But  Home  herself  will  not  be 
there.  Her  judgment  shall  be  in  this  world.  Long  ere  the 
great  white  throne  shall  be  set,  or  the  books  opened, — ere  the 
sea,  and  death,  and  hell,  shall  give  up  their  dead, — must  her 
place  be  void  among  the  nations, — a  dark  and  silent  blank, 
where  there  shall  no  light  shine  and  no  voice  be  heard,  and 
firqm  which,  for  ages  and  centuries,  shall  the  smoke  of  her 
burning  ascend ;  while  around  and  over  shall  the  great  voice 
of  much  people  be  heard,  praising  God  "  for  his  righteous 
judgments'*  in  "  avenging  the  blood  of  His  servants  at  her 
hand."  Nor  will  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  stand  at  that 
awftd  bar.  Not  Home  herself  wears  a  redder  surplice,  nor 
do  her  hands  smell  more  rankly  of  murder.  But  her  portion 
will  be  assigned  her  in  this  present  world  also.  One  Church 
only  shall  abide  the  day  of  the  Lord's  coming, — that  Church 
of  all  climes  and  all  ages,  which  shall  comprise  all  saints,  and 
the  roll  of  whose  members  is  the  Book  of  Life.  It  is  as  indi- 
viduals, each  man  apart,  that  all  shall  have  to  stand  at  the  bar 
of  final  judgment ;  and  hence  the  necessary  recognition  of  the 
will  of  the  people  in  all  for  which  the  people  shall  have  to 
answer  there.  Hence,  too,  the  solemn  bearing  of  the  doctrine 
of  Christ's  Headship  on  the  existing  controversy,  not  only,  and 
not  chiefly  even,  in  its  connection  with  the  Scottish  Church, 
but  in  its  bearing  on  every  one  of  the  Church's  members 
individually.  To  Christy  as  his  Head  and  King,  must  every 
man  render  an  account  of  how  and  what  he  hears.      And 
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hflooe  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  enligliteiied  and  truly  Chm- 
tian  principle  of  Knox.  Mark  the  doee  adaptation,  the  one 
to  the  other,  of  the  two  first  qualifications  which  he  lays  down 
as  esssential  to  the  character  of  the  minister  of  Chnst^  and 
the  f(Hrmation  of  the  pastoral  tie.  The  firsts  in  an  especial 
manner,  concerns  the  minister  himsel£  It  involyes  as  its 
basis  conversion  to  God,  for  without  conversion  qualificition 
cannot  exist ;  and  then,  fiui^h^  "  the  Spirit  of  God  inwarcDj 
moving  the  heart  to  seek  to  enter  into  the  holy  calling  (^  the 
ministry,  for  Christ's  glory  and  the  profit  of  the  Kirk.**  On 
this  surely  most  important  foundation  rests  the  ordinatioii 
formulas  ofboth  the  English  and  the  Scottish  ChurcL  Henoe 
the  solemn  avowal  of  the  candidate  for  orders  in  the  one^  that 
he  judges  himself  "  to  be  inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  take  thec^oe  upon  him.''  Hence  the  notices  solemnpledge 
of  the  licentiate  in  the  oth^,  that  '*  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God, 
love  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  desire  of  saving  souls,  are  Ids  great 
motives  and  chief  inducements  in  entering  into  the  functions 
of  the  holy  ministry,  and  not  worldly  designs  and  interesta"* 
But  this  is  not  enough.  For  the  truth  of  this  solemn  oath 
there  is  but  one  man  responsible^ — ^he  who  takes  it ;  whereat 
the  consequences  and  character  of  his  ministry  must  inevitably 
afiect  more  than  himself; — ^the  people  have  also  their  respon- 
sibility :  if  he  must  render  an  account  of  what  and  in  what 
spirit  he  preaches,  they  also  must  render  an  account  of  what 
and  in  what  spirit  they  hear.  "Christ  is  the  Head  of  eveiy 
man  !"  And  so  the  people's  turn  comes  next  It  is  the 
people  who  must  nominate.  By  the  light  which  Crod  has 
vouchsafed, — by  their  sympathies,  their  experience^  and  Hhoi 
knowledge,  as  Christians, — by  those  de^ly  based,  und^nable 
feelings,  through  which  the  voice  of  the  true  Shepherd  is  dis- 
tinguished fix>m  thatof  thestrangwandthehireling, — ihrongh, 
in  short,  that  entire  capacity  in  Christ's  people  to  which  the 
command,  "  Beware  of  false  teachers,"  is  addressed  by  Chnit 
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liimflel^ — ^must  their  views  be  regulated,  their  choice  directed 
It  is  they,  the  peopk^  not  Presbyteries  or  Synods,  who  are 
mainly  interested  in  the  matter.  life  and  death  must  tell  of 
it.  Thioughoiit  time  the  complexion  of  their  spiritual  being 
may  depend  upon  it  Its  effects,  as  it  regards  them,  are  to 
stretch  onwards  through  eternity,  and  reach  the  dread  bar 
of  final  judgment  And  who,  in  a  question  so  vital,  shall 
dare  interfere,  and  take  the  decision  out  of  their  hands, 
though  all  unable,  in  the  impotence  of  presumption,  to  di- 
vest them  of  the  attaching  re^nsibility  ?  Who  are  the  pro- 
phets prepared  to  stand  in  this  gap  )  Muirs,  Cooks,  and 
Kobertsons)  One  tells  us  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  in- 
trusion in  the  circumstances,  seeing  that  all  clergymen  are 
alike  qualified  :  "  there  is  no  man  to  whom  a  patron  can 
go  who  has  not  affixed  to  him  the  stamp  of  the  Church's  ap- 
probation." Another  assures  us  that  his  conscience  inter- 
feres, and  that  he  must  be  permitted,  therefore,  to  decide  for 
the  Mamochs  and  Cvdsalmonds  of  the  country,  that  £d- 
wardses  may  be  thrust  into  the  one,  and  Middletons  into 
the  other.  A  third  takes  a  still  bolder  flight  The  wise, 
the  good,  the  venerable  of  the  country,  assert  the  principle 
of  Knox ;  and  he  coolly  tells  them  that  they  are  just  **  taking 
a  forward  step  in  the  great  march,  tiie  end  of  which  would 
be,  in  Scotland,  the  dissemination  of  infidelity  and  misrule.*' 
It  is  unnecessary  to  show  how  miserably  these  men  fail  in 
their  duty,  by  thus  absorbing  that  of  the  people  into  their  own, 
—-confounding,  by  something  immensely  worse  than  any  mere 
confusion  of  idea,  the  examination  of  the  Church  with  the 
privileges  of  the  flock.  Nor  need  we  again  refer  to  the  nice 
and  masterly  precision  with  which  Knox  could  line  out  the 
provinces  of  eacL  It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  exhaust 
our  subject  It  stretches  along  the  entire  line  of  tbe  exist- 
ing oontroversy.  Every  principle  has  its  corresponding  feet, — 
every  argument  its  answering  illustration. — Feb.  16,  1842. 
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We  have  liad  occasion  oftener  than  once  to  remark  the  great 
celerity  of  movement^  if  we  may  so  speak,  which  characterizes 
the  events  of  the  present  age.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  loco- 
motive and  the  railroad  had  been  introduced  into  eveiy  de- 
partment of  hiunan  af&drs, — as  if  the  amount  of  change  which 
sufficed  in  the  past  scheme  of  Providence  for  whole  centuries 
had  come  to  be  compressed,  under  a  different  economy,  within 
the  limits  of  less  than  half  a  lifetime.  Events  thicken  in 
these  latter  scenes  of  the  great  drama.  There  is  a  condensa- 
tion of  the  maUer  as  the  volume  draws  to  its  close, — ^the  adop- 
tion of  a  closer  and  denser  type.  One  seems  almost  justified 
in  holding  that  the  great  machine  of  society  is  on  the  eve  of 
being  precipitated  on  some  all-important  crisis,  and  that  tiie 
rapidity  with  which  the  wheels  revolve  marks  the  sudden 
abruptness  of  the  descent 

Now,  there  is  at  least  one  advantage  which  should  be  de- 
rived from  living  in  such  a  tima  It  furnishes  opportunities 
which  have  a  tendency,  if  well  employed,  of  length^iing  the 
term  of  one*s  rational  existence.  It  provides  reflectioD  with 
the  materials  of  extended  observation;  and  enables  us  to 
weigh  one  class  of  events  against  another,  not^  as  our  &theiB 
did,  in  two  unequal  scales, — ^the  one  furnished  by  personal  ex- 
perience, the  other  by  the  uncertainties  of  historical  narra- 
tive,— but  in  the  more  equally  adjusted  balances  of  pereonal 
experience  alone.  A  Scotchman  of  the  times  of  Charies  I 
knew  of  only  religious  struggles.  It  was  the  one  question  of 
the  age,  whether  all  religious  light  was  to  pass  to  the  people 
through  the  medium  of  Laud  and  his  coadjutors,  broken  into 
a  coloured  maze  of  deceptive  splendour,  in  which  every  object 
put  on  a  £sdse  and  distorted  appearance ;  or  whether  ihey 
should  not  look  direct  on  that  Sun  of  Revelation  which,  moie 
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emphatically  than  in  the  meaning  of  Solomon,  '^  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  behold,**  and  whose  bright  yet  sober  ef^lgence  is 
the  untinted  medium  of  truth.  A  century  passed,  and  a  sleepy 
expression  of  mediocre  power  and  half-inteUigence  rested  ou 
the  face  of  British  society.  The  great  religious  struggle  had 
been  over  for  more  than  an  age ;  and  the  denizens  of  the  time,, 
in  summing  up  the  portion  of  history  which  fell  within  the 
range  of  their  own  experience,  could  have  told  of  little  else 
than  of  the  petty  intrigues  of  corrupt  and  selfish  statesmen, 
or  of  the  conflicting  claims  of  rival  princes, — ^men  by  whom 
kingdoms,  with  their  people,  were  regarded  as  but  mere  &- 
mily  properties,  and  wars  as  but  a  sort  of  lawsuits  that  de- 
termined their  disposal  There  passed  half  a  century  more, 
and  all  was  changed.  The  masses  were  in  motion ;  the 
great  interests  of  classes  and  communities  were  agitated ;  and 
politics  had  become  a  desperate  game,  at  which  the  people 
played  deeply  against  their  rulers,  with  happiness  and  free- 
dom as  the  supposed  stake,  and  at  the  close  of  which,  Mliug 
into  a  true  gambler's  quarrel,  they  fiUed  the  earth  with  an- 
archy, violence,  and  blood.  The  series  of  these  three  great 
states  of  things,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  occupied  two 
whole  centuriea  Individual  experience  stretched  but  a  little 
way  along,  the  lina  It  could  know,  in  its  own  proper  cha- 
racter, of  only  one  of  the  three  conditions.  Its  borrowed 
recollections  of  a  former  state  of  things  failed  adequately  to 
mingle  with  its  observations  of  a  present  state  :  they  were 
not  personal  recollections  j — ^there  was  substance  on  the  one 
hand, — ^mere  shadow  on  the  other.  Men  looked  on  a  gray 
and  silent  past,  through  the  darkened  and  coloured  glass  of 
histoiy,  as  merely  curious  inquirers ;  while  on  the  living, 
bustlings  tangible  realities  before  them  they  gazed  through  the 
clear  atmosphere  of  sentient  existence,  as  earnest^  excited, 
interested  spectators. 

Through  that  quickening  of  the  wheels  of  Providence  to 
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which  we  advert^  the  case  is  essentially  different  now.  In- 
dividual experience  embraces  the  three  distinct  states ;  and 
men  in  the  prime  of  middle  manhood,  who  have  not  misnaed 
their  experience,  know  at  least  a  little  of  each.  The  inkignes 
of  mere  indiTiduals  form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  oar 
country's  history  during  the  reign  of  George  IV., — so  much 
so,  that  from  the  trial  of  Caroline  to  the  death  of  Gamiing 
there  seems  little  that  may  not  be  referred  to  the  petty  ma- 
nceuYiing  of  diplomatLsts,  or  to  the  piques  or  partialifiee  of 
the  sovereign.  With  the  times  of  William,  however,  a 
sterner  element  is  introduced ;  the  masses  become  the  all 
potent  moving  power  of  the  State  engine,  and  for  a  time 
legislation  serves  but  to  index  their  wishes.  A  noiseless  re- 
volution then  succeeds  :  there  is  a  sudden  shifting  of  scenes, 
— a  changing  of  actors, — a  tiiorough  revival  of  princif^ 
unseen,  on  at  least  the  surface  of  affiurs,  since  the  times  of 
the  Charieses.  The  antagonist  parties  that  at  the  Reforma- 
tion shook  all  Europe  with  the  viol^ce  of  their  conflict,  rise 
in  their  most  characteristic  form,  in  the  two  great  establish- 
ments of  the  empire  ;  and  though  the  contest  at  its  present 
stage  may  be  regarded  as  but  an  a$dr  of  outposts,  the  war 
has  already  b^un.  Twenty  years  have  thus  repeated  to  us 
the  lessons  of  two  centuries. 

We  are  afi:aid  it  will  scarce  be  diluted  that  the  great  poli- 
tical movement  of  the  coxmtry  has  terminated  in  disappoint- 
ment among  at  least  the  masses.  Chartism,  however  doubtful 
its  evidence  on  other  matters,  testifies  all  too  truly,  by  the  very 
extent  of  its  own  existence,  that  the  physical  condition  of  the 
people  has  not  been  bettered  :  the  Election  Committees  of 
the  House  of  Commons  demonstrate  all  too  xmequivocaUy  that 
their  moral  character  has  not  been  improved.  Nay,  to  state 
the  case  in  negatives  is  to  do  it  injustice.  Indirectly  at  leasts 
the  tone  of  our  national  morality  has  beoi  greatly  lowezed. 
Whigs,  Tories,  Radicals,  Chartists,  are  all  alike  in  eracn^  if 
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ever  before  there  sat  a  British  Parliament  based  on  so  large 
an  amount  of  bribery  and  oormption  as  the  Parliament  so 
lately  called  together  under  the  provisions  of  the  Reform  Billy 
and  to  secure  the  return  of  which,  nearly  a  million  of  the 
peqple  registered  their  votes.  Are  our  religious  struggles  to 
terminate  in  disappointment  equally  marked  and  lamentable, 
— ^to  leave  behind  them,  even  though  successfully  maintained, 
no  nobler  trophies  among  our  people  than  the  pangs  of  an  ever- 
accumulating  physical  distress,  or  the  atrocities  of  an  ever- 
sinking  moral  degradation  )  We  have  formed  &r  other  hopes ; 
nor  are  there  indications  wanting  which  serve  to  show  that 
in  these  hopes  it  is  not  irrational  to  rudulge.  The  signal  suc- 
cess which  in  the  past  year  has  attended  the  several  Schemes 
of  the  Church,  during  a  season  of  great  depression  and  dis- 
tress, is  of  itself  a  sign  of  encouragement  In  tones  more  sig- 
nificant than  those  of  speech,  it  reminds  the  class  who,  on  the 
plea  of  '^  lacking  leisure  to  do  good,"  are  solicitous  to  cease 
from  the  present  conflict,  that  He  who  decreed  of  old  that  the 
walls  of  Zion  should  be  ''built  in  troublous  times,''  can  build 
them  in  troublous  times  stilL 

It  ftimishes  no  incurious  or  uninstructive  employment  to 
run  over  the  various  features  of  the  two  great  popular  move- 
ments which  have  agitated  Scotland  during  the  last  twelve 
years, — ^the  political  and  the  ecclesiasticaL  They  present 
themselves  to  us  as  a  series  of  scenes  ;  but  we  shall  lack  time 
even  for  bare  enumeration.  In  the  ''  Vision  of  Don  Bo- 
derick,"  the  dead  stillness  is  broken  by  the  blast  of  a  trumpet, 
and  straightway  the  giant  Destiny  arises,  and,  striking  down 
with  his  iron  mace  the  curtain  of  rock  which  interposes  be- 
tween him  and  the  future,  all  in  an  instant  becomes  violence, 
commotion,  and  war.  We  have  a  similar  recollection  of  the 
first  beginnings  of  the  great  political  movement  We  stood 
in  a  calm  still  evening  early  in  the  August  of  1830— only 
twdve  years  ago  1 ! — ^beside  a  half-deaerted  seaport  in  the 
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north  of  Scotland.  A  fleet  of  fishing-boats,  boond  for  Uie 
hening-bank,  mottled  the  offing, — a  lirge  French  lugger  I17 
moored  beside  the  quay,  with  her  huge  brown  sails  droopmg 
heavily  from  her  masts  in  the  calm.  Gronpes  of  townspeople^ 
mostly  mechanics,  sauntered  along  the  shore,  or  rested  in  front 
of  the  lugger,  looking  curiously  on  the  foreigners.  The  en- 
tire scene  seemed  representative  of  quiet  industry  enjoying 
a  leisure  hour  amid  the  repose  of  nature.  But  "  haik  the 
twanging  horn  ! "  It  was  the  post  coming  in  :  a  few  minutes 
elapsed,  and  then  a  newspaper,  damp  from  the  folds,  was 
handed  to  one  of  the  mechanics.  How  strangely  exciting- 
how  tremendously  important — ^the  tidings  which  it  conveyed! 
"  Revolution  in  Fbance  !" — ^three  days*  war  in  the  streets 
of  Paris  ! — ^the  Government  overpowered  ! — ^the  King  de- 
throned ! — the  people  signally  victorious ! — ^huzza !  It  was 
interesting  to  mark  the  sudden  effect, — the  instant  hive-like 
buz^ — ^that  arose  among  the  congregating  groupes, — the  ex- 
citement among  the  French  crew,  none  of  whom  could  read 
English,  but  to  whom,  notwithstanding^  the  important  news- 
paper was  handed, — ^the  unnatural  effect  of  their  strange 
French  pronunciation  of  the  English  words,  as  they  hurried 
oyer  them,  made  all  the  more  strange  and  unnatural  by  the 
intense  emphasis  with  which  the  words  were  accompanied, 
and  which  spoke  so  unequivocally  of  the  overpowering  anxiety 
to  know  what  they  conveyed 

It  was  the  first  blast  of  the  trumpet  that  had  blown,  and 
the  whole  British  people  awoke.  There  ensued  a  period  of 
unquiet  agitation  and  sanguine  hope, — agitation  in  which  all 
among  the  labouring  classes  shared,  and  hope  in  which  thej 
all  indulged.  Scarce  any  one  deemed  himself  so  obscure  bat 
that  some  of  the  anticipated  good  might  reach  him  :  there 
was  at  least  some  indirect  advantage  to  be  derived  to  him;— 
his  labours  were  to  be  less,  or  his  remuneration  greater,  or 
he  was  at  least  to  walk  more  on  a  level  with  the  aristocnts 
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of  the  country.  The  future  historian  of  this  etirring  period 
would  require  no  alight  skill  adequately  to  represent  the  gene- 
ral expression  of  society,  if  we  may  so  speak,  during  its  high 
fever  of  excitement  and  expectation.  Some  of  the  earlier 
effects  might  be  easily  anticipated.  There  is  scarce  a  village 
in  Britain  that  cannot  point  out  its  wrecks  of  the  Beform 
Bill,  in  the  forms  of  broken-down  and  dissipated  mechanics 
and  bankrupt  shopkeepers.  Not  that  the  Beform  Bill  was 
bad; — ^we  see  it  interposed  by  the  providence  of  God  at  the 
present  time  as  a  bulwark  between  the  Church  of  Scotland 
and  the  miserable  politicians  who  would  so  fidn  crush  and 
destroy  her.  But,  if  not  bad  in  itself  it  at  least  led  to  much 
that  was  bad.  The  village  trader,  whose  predecessors  in 
business  had  gone  on  quietly  adding  pound  to  pound,  and 
had  risen,  on  their  hard-earned  and  honest  savings,  to  the  en- 
joyment  of  the  accompanying  modicum  of  respect  and  influ- 
ence, found  a  different  way  to  rise, — a  way  which  the  accom- 
panying municipal  reform,  no  doubt  good  in  itself  also, — 
threw  more  widely  open  to  him  than  even  the  extension  of 
the  Parliamentary  franchise.  Influence,  respect^  civic  honours 
and  authority,  were  the  rewards  of  his  predecessors  in  busi- 
ness, if  they  but  prospered  in  their  calling.  He,  on  the 
other  hand,  found  a  way  to  civic  authority  without  prasper- 
ing  in  his  calling ;  nay,  of  which,  if  he  availed  himself,  all 
hope  of  prospering  in  his  calling  might  be  rationally  regarded 
as  at  an  end  He  learned  to  canvass  for  votes  on  his  own 
behali^  and  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  bailie :  he  learned  to 
canvass  for  his  Mend  the  Member,  and  enjoyed  the  unspeak- 
able honour  of  handing  the  great  man  through  the  streets  on 
the  day  of  the  election.  He  became  eloquent  on  platforms, 
brilliant  at  public  dinners,  skilful  in  the  framing  of  resolu- 
tionsy  happy  in  the  drawing  up  of  patriotic  petitions, — ac- 
quired^ in  shorty  the  whole  trick  of  public  business,  and,  in 
jjiiiie  cases  out  of  ten,  winded  up  his  own  by  getting  into  the 
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Gasetta  A  general  imsetilednesB  poBseesed  the  oommnmtjy 
— ^the  untettledness  of  salient  hope.  In  almost  every  village 
there  were  two  great  dasses, — the  eolioiton  and  the  solicited ; 
and  as  the  spirit  of  Young  Reform  was  honesty  enthngiastic^ 
sincere,  the  soliciting  class  exerted  themselTes  Hot  the  gene- 
ral good  and  their  own  individnal  g^orifioaticm ;  wfaOe  the 
class  solicited  were  passively  patriotic  just  for  the  general 
good  alone.  But  the  spirit  of  Young  Reform  became  less 
honest  as  it  grew  <dder.  Experience  came  to  teach  unwill> 
ing  pupils  that  there  lies  but  little  within  the  reach  of  meore 
statesmanship.  The  overtoiled  poor  had  to  work  as  long 
Mud  to  fare  as  hardly  as  before.  Periods  of  depression  came 
on,  as  if  there  had  been  no  extension  of  the  fruichise.  !nie 
funded  debt  increased,  as  if  the  Reform  Bill  had  never  passed 
the  Lords.  Men  became  weary,  too^  of  seeing  a  vulgar  up- 
start aristocracy  of  cunning  canvassers  and  adroit  b^^^ars  of 
votes  taking  the  places  of  the  solider  and  not  worse  buri^ial 
aristocracy,  who  had  carried  things  all  their  own  way  under 
the  ancient  regime^  and  of  finding  that  the  new  men,  like 
the  old,  were  getting  places  in  the  colonies  fpr  their  eom^ 
and  places  in  the  excise  for  their  nephews,  and  die  p6(^ 
meanwhile  none  the  better.  CSiardsm  broke  off  indignant, 
and  set  up  for  itseE  A  quieter  and  tamer  class  cteppt  fdl^itly 
into  the  opposite  scale,  and  solaced  themselves,  when  regis- 
tering their  Tory  suffrages,  by  callmg  them  ConsorvcOwe, 
Worst  of  all,  franchise-holders  began  to  consider  by  thousands 
whether,  as  they  could  do  almost  nothing  for  the  country  by 
giving  their  votes,  they  might  not  do  just  a  little  for  them- 
selves by  selling  ihem  :  and  hence  the  election  markets  of 
the  country,  with  their  ticketed  oaths  and  pciced  peijuiie& 
The  generous  romance,  the  hi^-toned  enthusiasm,  of  Yokng 
R^orm,  evaporated  as  he  rose  in  yeaxs,  untdl  at  leng^ 
changing  his  character  altogether,  he  sunk  into  a  'wom-omt 
and  sdfish  truckler,  devoid  both  of  virtue  and  the  belief  in 
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it ;  and  thus  what  had  been  Y&wngBrfcrm  became  Old  Cor- 
ruption. 

Nor  has  the  great  political  fever  been  more  fiivoorable  to 
the  intellectual  than  to  the  moral  character  of  our  country. 
A  £bw  contemplative  natures  there  are  ihat  need  no  other 
spar  to  quicken  them  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  than  just 
the  love  of  it  But  it  is  &r  otherwise  with  the  great  bulk 
of  the  species.  In  the  average  intellect  attention  never  con- 
centrates save  under  the  influence  of  some  serious  belief 
And  hence  the  superficiality  of  a  merely  political  people. 
They  catch  up  shadows  of  opinions,  impalpable  and  unreal 
as  those  thin  films  which,  according  to  the  old  metaphy- 
sicians, bodies  in  the  light  are  continually  casting  ofi^  and 
which  were  regarded  as  the  direct  causes  of  vision.  They 
are  leas  the  recipients  of  knowledge  than  the  objects  on  which 
a  kind  of  knowledge  is  reflected, — ^mere  blank  tablets,  athwart 
which  a  periodical  press  throws,  like  a  huge  magic-lanthom, 
its  fimtastic  and  everw^hifting  images.  The  period  of  political 
excitement  created  no  thinkers.  There  was  not  enough  of 
earnestness  left  among  the  people,  after  the  first  delirium  had 
passed,  to  give  motion  or  direction  to  their  thought&  It  was 
Christianity  through  which  the  popular  mind  in  Scotland  was 
originally  developed :  through  Christianity  alone  can  it  be 
awakened  anew.  The  distracting  turmoil  of  secular  politics, 
with  the  accompanying  exoitem^it^  has  ever  served  but  to 
dissipate  and  weaken  it 

From  the  ecclesiastical  straggle  we  anticipate  effects  of  a 
very  different  character  from  those  produced  by  the  political 
one ;  and  certainly  the  first  fruits  are  not  of  a  kind  suited 
to  disappoint  expectation.  -Both  straggles  might  be  repre- 
sented, we  have  said,  in  a  series  of  scenes ;  nor  would  the 
soenesdiazacteristic  of  the  ecclesiastical  struggle  form  the  less 
strfldfig  series  of  the  two, — ^whether  we  choose  to  draw  from 
the  atrocities  that  impart  to  the  resistance  of  the  Chiuroh  its 
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character  o£  stern  necessity, — or  from  the  strange  instanoes 
of  discordant  coalition  exhibited  in  the  motley  array  of  her 
assailants,— or  from  the  courts  in  which  bewigged  and  be 
robed  law  deals  upon  her  its  censures,  in  all  the  conscious 
bravery  of  horse-hair,  white  ribbon,  and  taffeta,  and  devdd 
only  of  moral  weight, — or,  more  pleasing  surely,  from  the 
spectacle  of  earnest  multitudes  gathered  together  in  her  be- 
half and  prepared  to  assert  her  cause  in  its  true  character,  as 
Scotland's  old  hereditary  quarrel, — or  from  the  evening  meet- 
ing in  some  rural  hamlet,  to  which,  from  distant  glens  and 
solitary  hill-sides,  a  devout  and  thoughtful  people  have  ga- 
thered, to  wear  out  the  night  in  implorations  to  heaven  ibr 
her  safety, — or  from  scenes  of  &mily  devotion  in  many  a 
lonely  cottage,  in  which  her  name  and  her  cause  are  not  for- 
gotten, when  gray-haired  patriarchs  wrestle  in  prayer  with 
their  God. 

Very  much  still  remains  to  be  done ;  but  we  accept  as  a 
token  of  good  in  her  behalf  the  strengthening  devotional 
feeling  of  the  country, — ^the  deeper  tone  of  spirituality  im- 
parted to  the  ministrations  of  so  many  of  her  clergymen,— 
the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  her  prayer-meetings; 
nay,  it  is  something  too,  that  Moderatism  itself  provoked  to 
unwonted  diligence,  should  be  attempting,  with  a  hand  stif' 
fened  by  disuse,  to  trace  out  the  line  of  duty.  Instances  are 
not  wanting  in  which,  awaking  from  its  sleep  of  a  centoiy, 
it  has  half-striven,  in  its  bewilderment,  to  escape  from  ita 
dreams  of  effete  commonplace,  into  the  living  realities  of  the 
gospel ;  and  we  have  high  authority  for  saying  that  it  is  well 
Christ  should  be  preached,  even  though  preached  out  of  con- 
tention. There  is  much  implied. in  that  marked  increase 
which  has  taken  place,  during  the  course  of  the  last  twelye- 
monih,  in  the  frmds  of  the  various  Schemes  of  the  Chudi, 
and  to  which  we  have  ahready  referred.  It  oondosiTely 
proves  that  the  controversy  in  which  she  is  entangled  has  had 
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no  narrowing  or  secularizing  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  classes 
most  engaged  in  it, — ^that  its  tendencies  are  of  a  directly  op- 
posite character, — and  that^  amid  harassments  and  perplexi- 
ties at  home,  there  has  been  more  thought  of  our  countrymen 
abroad  destitute  of  the  means  of  religious  instruction,  of 
the  poor  benighted  Hindu,  of  the  long  lost  house  of  Israel, 
of  the  young  among  ourselves  growing  up  in  ignorance, 
and  of  the  old  and  middle-aged  passing  on  in  darkness  to 
their  graves,  than  at  periods  when  the  peace  among  us  was 
unbroken,  and  all  our  narratives  of  persecution  belonged  ex- 
clusively to  the  past  Nor  are  there  proofe  wanting  that  the 
effects  of  the  struggle  are  good  intellectually.  Our  UUercUeu/rs 
need  be  in  no  fear  of  seeing  the  countiy  thrown  back  into  a 
state  of  barbarism.  It  was  in  times  such  as  the  present  that 
the  humble  peasantry  of  Scotland  learned  to  foil  at  their  own 
weapons  the  most  skilful  controversialists  of  the  persecuting 
Church,  and  left  their  death-testimonies  to  posterity,  to  bear 
witness  alike  to  the  indomitable  firmness  and  integrity  with 
which  they  maintained  their  principles,  and  to  the  high  de- 
gree of  intelligence  which  they  had  learned  to  exert  in  the 
defence  of  theuL  "  The  severities  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected,"  says  Sir  James  Macintosh,  '^  had  led  Bunyan  to 
revolve  in  his  own  mind  the  principles  of  religious  freedom^ 
until  he  had  acquired  the  ability  of  baffling,  in  the  conflict 
of  argument,  the  most  acute  and  learned  among  his  persecu- 
tors." There  is  an  important  principle  involved  in  the  re- 
mark. It  exhibits  the  necessity  which  stimulates  to  thought 
and  invention,  arising  direct  out  of  religious  belief  acted  on 
by  persecution, — a  principle  the  efflcacy  of  which  may  be 
soon  tested  in  Scotland,  as  of  old.  Meanwhile  there  is  a  de- 
gree of  interest  excited,  which  has  already  operated  fevourably 
on  the  popular  mind  :  men  are  ffdling  back  upon  the  past^ 
with  all  its  earnest  feeling  and  deep  thinkiilg,  who  were  con- 
tent hitherto  to  skim  over  the  cold  superficialities  of  the  pre- 
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sent :  the  Eeformation  is  recognised  onoe  more  as  saper- 
eminentlythe  great  event  of  modem  histoiy ;  and  there  is  more 
read  and  known  regarding  it  than  at  any  other  period  for  the 
last  hnndred  years.  It  is  a  &ot  of  some  importance,  that  our 
ecclesiastical  histmes  have  become  the  most  popular  and  sale- 
able books  of  the  tima 

*^  I  have  ever  been  an  enemy  to  reli^ous  strife^"  said  Lord 
Danfermline,  in  allnsioo  to  the  existing  controversy,  when 
throwing  his  entire  weight  into  the  opposite  scale^ — "  I  have 
ever  been  an  enemy  to  religions  strife.*'  His  Lordship  had 
gained  a  great  deal  by  the  political  "  strife,"  then  well-nigh 
at  its  dose, — ^influence,  title,  broad  lands,  and  solid  guineas; 
whereas  by  the  *' religious  strife"  he  could  expect  to  gain 
nothing.  Besides,  its  cross  movements  had  thrown  him  out 
in  his  calculations,  and  oon  verted  the  last  political  act  of  his 
life  into  a  somewhat  ludicrous  blunder.  And  so,  as  the  sin- 
gularly charitable  advocate  of  the  groesnesses  of  intrusion, 
and  the  singularly  liberal  detester  of  the  just  rights  of  Chris- 
tian men,  he  looked  very  magnanimous,  and  denounced  "  re- 
ligious stri^Bi"  We  have  attempted  placing  the  two  stri&s 
before  our  readers  in  some  of  their  more  palpable  effecta 
Both  were  alike  ordered  by  the  Disposer  of  all  things,  and 
their  time  and  their  bounds  set,  with  no  reference,  surely,  to 
the  antipathies  or  predilections  of  Churchmen  or  politiciana 
Peace  and  war  come  alike  from  God.  Bat  it  seems  no  diffi- 
cult matter  to  say  which  of  the  two  seems  the  nobler  and 
more  hopeful  battle,  or  in  which  it  is  most  a  privilege  to  be 
called  to  contend.— ifio^  25,  1842. 
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TENDENCIES. 
PART  FIRST. 

Oke  finds  but  liUle  difficulty  in  estimating  the  tendencies  of 
a  bygone  time  in  the  page  of  histoiy.  The  events  stand  out 
in  a  dear  lights  portable  in  bulk,  and  arranged  in  due  order. 
We  see  in  "what  they  have  began  and  in  what  they  have  ter- 
minated ;  and  arrive,  with  scarce  an  effort^  at  onr  conclusions 
regarding  their  general  scope  and  bearing.  But  it  is  far 
otherwise  with  the  tendencies  of  a  present  aga  It  is  no  such 
easy  matter  to  estimate  their  strength  and  direction.  We 
are  too  deeply  interested  in  the  passing  events  to  appreciate 
them  justly,  or  we  are  interested  in  them  too  slightly,  and 
our  indifferency  has  equally  the  effect  of  setting  our  judgments 
at  fiuih.  They  bulk  large  or  small  in  our  minds, — ^less  in 
agreement  with  their  own  true  proportions  than  in  accord- 
ance with  the  medium  of  predilection  or  prejudice  through 
which  we  survey  them.  We  are  too  much  among  them,  and 
too  near  them,  to  see  them  as  they  really  are,  or  to  mark 
the  direction  in  which  they  are  bearing  us  in  their  coursa 
The  current  of  tendency  in  the  past^  as  exhibited  in  history, 
is  a  clear,  transparent  stream,  that  sparkles  in  the  sunshine. 
As  involved  in  the  occurrences  of  the  present^  it  is  a  turbid 
and  sullen  tide,  with  a  sombrous  curtain  of  cloud  resting  over 
it  and  on  either  hand,  and  with  thick  darkness  before.  The 
voyager  finds  it  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  trace  his  course 
on  the  chart  The  observations  are  already  taken  to  his  hand 
on  the  graduated  margin,  and  carried  carefully  across  by  the 
reticulated  lines;  and  the  ocean  he  is  crossing  must  be  a 
wide  ocean  indeed,  if  he  does  not  see  the  land  which  he  has 
left  a  very  few  inches  astern  of  him,  and  the  land  to  which 
be  18  going  a  very  few  inches  ahead.      But  it  is  a  quite  dif- 
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ferent  matter  to  trace  hifl  course  over  the  broad  and  living 
sea^  with  its  tossing  waves  and  its  perplexing  currents,  when 
the  distant  horizon  sinks  all  around  him  over  a  trackless  waste 
of  waters,  and  he  knows  that  £ar  beyond  the  line  of  that  wide 
circle,  where  sky  and  sea  seem  to  meet,  the  waste  spreads  on, 
and  on,  and  on,  for  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles.  And 
when  all  is  dark  with  sleet  and  rime,  and  his  barque  is  stag- 
gering onward  befoi'e  the  tempest, — ^when  wild  uproar  and 
giddy  tumult  reign  below,  and  gloom  and  thick  doud  darken 
the  heavens  above, — when  no  star  looks  out  from  amid  the 
rack  by  nighty  and  no  sun  shines  through  the  thick  fog  by 
day, — ^when,  amid  the  restless  welter  of  the  deck,  he  has  lashed 
his  pilot  to  the  helm,  and  stationed  his  forlorn  watch  in  the 
topy — ^he  must  be  content  to  confess  a  lack  of  knowledge  as 
certainly  as  a  lack  of  power,  and  that  he  is  in  no  d^^ree  less 
able  to  control  the  irresistible  waves  and  winds  that  are  driv- 
ing him  involuntarily  on,  than  to  say  where  they  have  brought 
him,  or  to  what  untried  scenes  of  terror  or  peril  they  are  huny- 
ing  him  away. 

But  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  estimate  the  true  ten- 
dencies of  a  present  age,  it  is  all-important  that  they  should 
be  estimated  ;  just  as  it  is  all-important  to  the  vo3rager  in  the 
storm  that  he  should  know  where  he  is,  and  to  what  coast 
he  is  driving.  And  it  is  peculiarly  important  in  an  age  like 
the  present,  when  the  powers  of  good  and  evil  seem  as  if 
mustering  their  forces  for  some  signal  struggle. 

We  are  told  by  chivalrous  old  Barbour,  in  his  "  Acts  and 
Achievements  of  the  Bruce,"  that  when 

"  Sir  Aymer  and  Johne  of  Lome, 
Chasit  the  kinge  with  hounde  and  home,** 

the  pursuing  body  despatched  five  of  their  lightest  and  most 
active  men  to  overtake  the  hard-pressed  warrior,  then  in  full 
view,  and  to  detain  and  hold  him  at  bay  until  the  coming  up 
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of  the  rest  And  overtake  and  bring  liim  to  bay  they  did. 
But  ere  the  main  force  of  Lome  and  Sir  Aymer  could  reach 
the  green  holm  in  which  he  had  turned  on  his  pursuers,  the 
sward  was  cumbered  by  five  bleeding  and  mutilated  corpses, 
and  the  formidable  fugitive  had  again  shot  £ar  ahead.  The 
Chtirch  of  Scotland  has  not  fared  so  well  The  Voluntary 
controversy  overtook  her  in  her  course  during  the  dominaucy 
of  a  Whig  Mimstry,  and  had  unquestionably  strength  enough 
to  keep  her  at  bay  during  a  time  which  she  could  have  em- 
ployed, had  she  not  been  so  entangled,  as  peculiarly  oppor- 
tune and  favourable  for  securiug  her  safety.  Placed  in  an 
eminently  popxdar  position,  and  warmly  supported  by  her  lay 
members,  who  felt  that  her  quarrel  was  in  reality  theirs,  she 
had  to  deal  with  a  Government  whose  only  mode  of  estimat- 
ing the  importance  of  religion  was  by  determining  the  votes 
that  it  could  command,  and  to  whom,  with  more  than  the 
emphasis  of  the  old  proverb,  ''  the  voice  of  the  people  was 
the  voice  of  Grod."  The  religious  element^  in  its  character 
as  such,  never  entered  into  their  calculations.  If  the  popu- 
lar power  of  Scotch  Voluntaryism  mustered  as  twenty,  and 
the  popular  power  of  the  Scotch  Establishment  as  twenty- 
one,  they  would  just  have  subtracted  the  lesser  from  the  larger 
sum,  and  have  given  the  Church  the  benefit  of  the  balance. 
Every  vote  against  her  was  regarded  as  a  positive  deduction 
from  the  justice  of  her  claims.  And  it  was  under  a  Govern- 
ment of  this  character  that  the  Voluntary  controversy  broke 
out|  to  divide  the  popular  forces  of  the  countiy,  and  to  place 
our  rulers  for  the  time  in  the  circumstances  of  the  ass  be- 
tween the  two  bundles  of  hay.  Let  political  Voluntaries  as- 
sert what  they  may,  the  controversy  is  now  dead, — dead  as 
any  of  the  five  hapless  pursuers  of  the  Bruce,  who,  like  evan- 
gelic Dissent  in  this  instance,  were  so  active  to  their  own 
hurt ;  but  it  is  all  too  apparent  that^  ere  it  sunk  into  utter 
weakness  and  died,  it  accomplished  its  work :  it  entangled 
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and  detained  the  Ohorcb  at  a  time  when  otherwise  she  would 
have  been  employed  in  making  secme  her  safely  throo^  the 
popular  inflnenoes ;  and,  when  thus  entangled  and  kept  at 
baj,  other  enemies  came  up. 

The  same  change  of  Ministry*  which  had  the  eflfect  of 
placing  an  already  sinkii^  Y  olnntaryism  han  de  combat  had 
the  effect  of  placing  a  mnch  elated  and  sangnine  Moderatism 
in  what  lioderatism  its^  deemed  a  position  of  great  strength. 
It  saw  full  before  it  a  scene  of  triumph, — the  return  of  the 
days  of  its  old  majorities,  and  of  its  high-handed  and  muoh> 
loved  policy ;  and  all  that  seemed  necessary  to  secure  almost 
instant  victoiy  was  just  one  bold  stroke.  Hence  the  unceas- 
ing exertions  of  Moderate  influence  with  the  Conservative 
(Government  to  baffle  all  attempts  at  even  an  indifferently  fiiir 
adjustment  of  the  controversy.  The  Church,  in  her  courBe 
towards  safety, — a  course  that  had  now  become  much  mote 
dubious  and  uncertain  than  before,  and  which  promised, 
humanly  speaking,  much  fewer  chances  of  escape, — had  to 
contend  with  an  enemy  formidable  mainly  from  the  entangle- 
ment and  delay  that  it  occasioned.  Moderatism  had  most 
certainly  no  intenti<m  of  bringing  down  the  Establishment : 
it  is  well  aware  how  very  miserably  it  would  fere  without  it 
We  give  our  present  Lord  Justice-Clerk  [Hope]  full  credit  for 
attachment  to  the  Scottish  Establishment,  and  believe  that, 
had  he  to  choose  between  two  great  evils,  he  would  rather 
see  it  Evangelistic  than  Puseyite.  At  this  most  important 
result,  however,  has  the  Church  now  arrived,  and  the  ques- 
tion has  assumed  a  new  aspect  in  consequence.  It  is  a  point 
virtually  decided  by  the  resolutions  of  the  late  Convocation, 
that  the  existing  controversy  shall  be  either  settled  on  fiur 
nonintrusion  principles^  or  that  the  Establishment  of  Scot- 
land shall  not  be  a  Presbyterian  Establishment    The  seoood 

•  The  aooaMlon  of  the  OonfernttiTet  to  power  in  184L 
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enemy  that  has  entangled  and  kept  the  Ohuroh  at  bay  pro- 
mises soon  to  sink  into  a  state  of  as  great  powerlessness  as 
lier  first  enemy.  But  it^  too,  may  hare  accomplished  its 
-vrork.  The  Great  Apostacy  has  been  meanwhile  rising  into 
strengtii  in  England,  and  asserting  its  place  as  the  master 
principle  of  that  kingdom.  It  was  powerless  at  the  time 
when  Voluntaryism  contended  with  our  Church.  When 
Modeiatism  contended  with  her,  its  joints  were  still  unknit, 
its  muscles  undeveloped,  its  strength  rather  prospective  than 
actual  But  it  is  an  immensely  stronger  principle  now.  The 
Church  has  been  detained  and  entangled  in  her  course  by 
antagonists  much  indeed  her  inferiors  in  prowess ;  but  ere 
she  has  succeeded  in  fully  mastering  them,  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  had  come  up.  How  strange 
i^  in  the  revolutions  of  those  cloud-enveloped  and  mysteri- 
ously-complicated wheels  of  Providence,  which  the  Prophet 
in  vision  saw,  the  efforts  of  Voluntaries, — ^many  of  them  truly 
Christian  men, — and  the  active  hostility  of  Moderates, — ^men 
at  least  hostile  to  superstition  and  to  the  dogmas  of  the  ''  ma- 
lignant Church," — ^ould  turn  out  to  be  but  mere  diversions, 
made  all  blindly  and  imwittingly  in  favour  of  the  Great 
Apostacy! 

Th^re  can  be  at  least  little  rational  doubt  that  Puseyism 
will  now  exert  an  influence  on  the  adjustment  of  our  Scottish 
Church  question  which  at  an  earlier  period  it  could  not  have 
exerted.  When  Voluntaryism  began  its  opposition,  Pusey- 
ism had  no  existence ;  when  Moderatism  began  its  opposi- 
tion, Puseyism  was  comparatively  weak.  Nay,  independently 
of  both,  the  Church,  in  her  present  position,  had  she  been  but 
prepared  to  take  it  up,  might  have  very  possibly  compelled  a 
fedr  and  liberal  settlement  from  Conservatism  when  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  entered  upon  office,  or  from  Liberalism  ere  Lord  Mel- 
bourne quitted  it  Neither  of  these  statesmen,  left  to  them- 
selves^ could  have  contemplated  for  a  moment  the  disestab- 

2o 
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lishment  of  the  national  religion  of  Scotland,  with  all  the 
long  train  of  evils  which  such  an  event  must  of  neceeaitj 
draw  along  with  it^  as  a  thing  to  be  permitted  in  any  circum- 
stancea  But  a  new  party  has  become  strong  in  the  political 
field,  that,  through  the  disturbing  influence  of  an  element  of 
religious  belief  will  be  wholly  incapable  of  estimating  these 
evils  aright  We  say  an  element  of  religious  belief  It  is 
common  to  all  sincere  religionists,  whether  their  creed  be  a 
true  or  a  false  one,  to  "  hope  against  hope," — ^to  hope  at  least 
against  probability, — ^to  shut  their  eyes  to  what  seem  the 
teachings  of  experience  in  cases  in  which  these  teachings 
run  counter  to  some  promise  of  their  religion,  and  to  open 
them  to  the  promise  only.  We  believe,  as  Christians,  for 
instance,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  one  day  cover 
the  whole  eartk  Whyl  Do  we  find  grounds  for  any 
such  belief  in  either  the  present  state  of  things  or  in  the 
world's  past  histoiy  t  Very  slight  grounds  indeed.  If  we 
see  true  Churches  springing  up  in  one  part  of  the  globe, 
do  we  not  see  them  dying  out  in  another  )  Tahiti  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands  have  their  Christianity.  Yes ;  but  what 
has  become  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia  ?  America  has 
had  her  revivals.  Yes ;  but  how  much  of  the  living  religion 
of  the  Reformation  is  now  to  be  found  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  ?  We  do  not  found  our  belief  in  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  our  religion  on  the  evidence  of  history,  or  on  a  survey  of 
the  present  prospects  of  society :  we  have  a  much  better 
foundation ; — ^we  ground  it  on  the  promise  of  our  GkxL  And, 
let  the  probabilities  run  as  they  may,  it  is  a  belief  which  we 
shall  therefore  continue  to  hold  &st  Now,  fidse,  like  trae 
Churches,  have  their  belief,  firmly  held  after  this  fiishion, 
which  run  counter  to  the  probabilities ;  nor  can  there  be  de- 
ments that  more  disturb  calculations,  or  that  lead  to  the  per- 
petration of  greater  follies  and  crimes.  Puseyism  indulges 
in  them ;  nor  has  there  been  any  lack  of  indication  regard- 
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ing  the  points  on  which  they  axe  concentrated.  Theie  is  not 
one  of  our  readers  more  thoroughly  based  in  the  belief  that 
China,  or  Hindustan,  or  the  Persian  empire,  shall  be  one  day 
Christian,  than  Puseyism  is  grounded  in  the  belief  that  Scot- 
land shall  be  one  day  Puseyite.  It  is  formidable,  in  a  crisis 
like  the  present,  to  have  to  come  in  contact  with  such  a  prin- 
ciple. The  rational  weighers  of  probabilities  are  easily  dealt 
with  :  not  so  the  blind  hopers  against  hope.  Men  of  expe- 
diency, such  as  Sir  Bobert  Peel, — men  less  in  danger  of  believ- 
ing anything  they  don't  see  than  of  doubting  when  they  ought 
to  believe, — will  find  no  difficulty,  as  we  have  said,  in  at 
least  estimating  the  circumstances  in  which  our  country  is 
at  present  placed  Sir  Robert  two  years  ago  would  have  acted 
in  due  accordance  with  such  an  estimata  But  it  is  at  least 
questionable  whether  the  expediency-party  which  he  repre- 
sents is  powerful  enough  to  act  upon  it  now.  The  hopers 
against  hope, — the  bigots  who  "  believe  because  it  is  impos- 
sible,"— ^muster  strong  in  the  rear  of  our  statesmen  of  mere 
expediency.  Their  influence  to  disturb,  disarrange,  disap- 
point, is  great,  and  will,  we  doubt  not^  be  vigorously  exerted. 
We  have  to  expect^  in  consequence,  we  are  afraid,  much  wil- 
ful misrepresentation,  much  intentional  misapprehension,  much 
exaggeration  of  our  claims  as  unreasonable  and  absurd,  much 
insinuation  that  our  designs  are  selfish  and  dishonesty  de- 
lays ingeniously  spun  out  to  wear  us  down,  perhaps  a  bill 
meanly  equivocal  in  phi*ase,  framed  intentionally  to  palter  in 
a  double  sense, — perhaps  no  bill  at  alL 

If  such  be  the  state  and  apparent  tendency  of  things,  what 
course  ought  the  Church  to  pursue  1  Is  it  at  once  her  inte- 
rest and  her  duty  vigorously  to  persevere  in  forming  her  con- 
gregational associations,  and  in  securing  everywhere  the  ad- 
herence of  her  people?  Her  better  consolations  and  encou- 
ragements are  to  be  derived  from  the  highest  of  all  sources ; 
but  there  can  be  no  harm  in  remembering,  besides,  that  if 
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there  be  powerful  principles  opposed  to  her,  tHe  principles 
for  which  she  has  to  contend  have  been,  ever  since  the  Ke- 
formation  at  leasts  by  much  the  strongest  in  Scotland.  ^  It 
matters  not^"  says  Carlyle,  in  his  quaint  but  striking  man- 
ner,— "  it  matters  not  though  a  thing  be  a  small  thing :  if  it 
be  a  true  thing  it  will  grow,"  Cromwell  and  Napoleon  were 
once  puny  in£%nt8.  But  there  was  a  principle  of  life  in  tbem, 
and  of  undeveloped  power ;  and  so  they  both  grew  up  to  be 
▼ery  great  men.  Rather  more  than  a  century  ago,  Moderat- 
ism  cast  out  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  four  clergymen.  A 
small  matter,  it  may  be  thought  Yes, — small  in  much  the 
same  way  that  the  infant  Cromwell  and  the  in£9i,nt  Napoleon 
were  small  The  transaction  involved  one  of  the  principles 
of  our  present  controversy.  The  thing  was  a  small  thing  in 
itself  but  then  it  embodied  a  great  and  true  principle,  and  so 
tbe  small  thing  grew.  And  in  the  present  day,  the  four  ejected 
clergymen  are  represented  by  five  hundred  clergymen  and 
by  five  hundred  thousand  peopla  If  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  she  bids  fair  to  begin 
her  course,  not  as  a  small,  but  as  a  very  great  thing, — to  be- 
gin with  the  five  hundred  ministers  and  the  five  hundred 
thousand  people.  And  to  the  life-imparting  growth-secur- 
ing  principle  of  the  Secession,  she  adds  another  master-prin- 
ciple, whose  strength  has  also  been  amply  tested  in  Scotland. 
The  contendings  of  the  Secession  in  the  last  century  involved 
mainly  the  non-intrusion  principle. .  The  contendings  of  our 
Presbyterian  fiithers  in  the  previous  century  involved  mainly 
the  great  doctrine,  that  Christ  is  the  only  Head  of  the  Church, 
and  that,  in  the  things  which  pertain  to  his  kingdom,  she  owns 
no  king  or  lord  but  Him.  And  in  our  present  struggle  both 
these  principles  of  strength  are  united.  We  have  glanced, 
however,  at  but  a  small  portion  of  our  subject ;  it  is  of  great 
extent,  and  as  important  as  extensive;  and  we  shall  embrace 
an  early  opportunity  of  returning  to  it — December  24,  1842. 
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It  is  a  widely-spread  belief  of  the  present  time,  and  certainly 
one  of  its  not  less  striking  characteristics,  that  the  men  of 
the  passing  generation  are  to  be  the  spectators  of  a  series  of 
stranger  changes  and  more  remarkable  revolutions  than  have 
been  witnessed  in  almost  any  former  period  of  the  world's 
histoiy.  We  say,  widely  spread.  It  is  a  belief  that  pro- 
fesses to  be  founded  on  Scripture,  and  has,  in  consequence, 
one  set  of  limits  in  the  far-diffused  infidelity  of  the  masses. 
Nay,  more,  it  professes  to  be  founded  on  an  interpretation  of 
Scripture  exclusively  Protestant^  and  has  thus  another  set  of 
limits  in  the  superstitions  of  Puseyism  and  Popeiy,  that  still 
further  restrict  its  area.  But  outside  these  lines  of  boundary, 
inevitable  in  the  present  state  of  Christendom, — outside  of 
infidelity  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Popery  and  Puseyism  on 
the  other, — it  may  well  be  described  as  a  belief  eartensively 
diffused  There  is  scarce  a  country  in  the  world  in  which 
Protestantism  exists  as  a  living  fiuth,  from  America  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  from  Australia  to  Great  Britain,  in  which  it  does 
not  exist  There  is  scarce  a  Protestant  body,  from  the  Epis- 
copalian to  the  Independent,  the  Baptist  to  the  Presbyterian, 
in  which  it  has  not  its  zealous  asserters.  It  may  be  found 
in  minds  of  almost  every  calibre, — ^in  union,  in  some  instances, 
with  great  doctrinal  extravagancies,  and  active,  ill-r^pilated 
imaginations, — ^united  in  others  to  codes  of  belief  soundly 
orthodox,  and  to  great  general  sobriety  and  strength  of  judg- 
ment The  extent  to  which  it  prevails  renders  it  one  of  per- 
haps the  more  remarkable  traits  of  the  religious  world  in  the 
present  day.  Belie&  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  have 
spread  not  less  widely  at  other  times.  A  belief  that  the  end 
of  the  world  was  close  at  hand  had  immense  influence  in  stir- 
ring up  our  ancient  barons  and  their  retainers  to  engage  in 
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the  earlier  crusades ;  but  it  vas  the  belief  of  a  barbarous  and 
uninformed  age,  alike  remarkable  for  the  credulity  of  a  su- 
perstitious laity  and  the  pious  frauds  of  an  unprincipled  priest- 
hood. A  belief  obtained  very  generally  among  Papists  early 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  seyenteenth  century,  that  the  year 
1666  was  to  be  marked  by  some  great  religious  revolution 
and  the  coming  of  Antichrist ;  and,  through  a  curious  coinci- 
dence, l^e  Jews  pretended,  says  Voltaire,  that  their  Messiah 
was  to  come  this  year, — a  delusion  which  led  in  part  to  the 
temporary  success  oiF  that  singular  impostor,  Sabbatei  Levi ; 
while  in  England,  says  Burnet,  "  an  opinion  did  run  through 
the  nation"  that  this  year  was  to  usher  in  the  day  of  judgment. 
But  the  belief,  thus  various  in  its  character,  and  which  is 
said  to  have  originated  in  a  vulgar  misapprehension  of  the 
mystic  number  in  the  Apocalypse  666,  was  restricted,  like 
the  other,  to  the  superstitious  and  the  ignorant  It  is  a  pe- 
culiarity of  the  existing  belief  that  it  is  entertained  by  all 
our  more  eminent  expounders  of  prophecy  in  the  present  time, 
and  that  the  writings  of  well-nigh  all  the  more  judicious  ex- 
pounders of  the  past  bear  upon  it  also.  The  Medes,  Tillin- 
gasts,  and  Flemings  of  the  seventeenth  century  point  direct 
in  the  same  line  with  the  Keiths,  Brooks,  and  Bickersteths 
of  our  own. 

The  fact  is  unquestionably  a  curious,  and  surely  not  un- 
important one,  in  its  character  as  a  fact  It  was  curious  even 
as  a  fact,  that  a  belief  should  have  prevailed  throughout  the 
world  in  the  days  of  Augustus  Caesar,  that  some  very  great 
personage  was  just  about  to  appear  upon  earth ;  nor  was  the 
importance  of  the  belief  lessened  in  the  least  through  the  mis- 
takes and  misapprehensions  to  which,  in  some  instances,  it 
led.  It  was  no  doubt  sufficiently  absurd  in  Yirgil  to  imagine 
he  had  found  the  wonderful  child  for  whom  the  whole  world 
was  waiting,  and  under  whose  reign  "the  serpent's  brood 
shall  die,"  in  the  obscure  Salonius,  the  in£imt  son  of  PoUia 
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Tt  was  scarce  less  absurd  in  Tacitus,  in  the  following  century, 
to  hold  that  he  had  discovered  the  king,  ''who  was  to  come 
forth  of  Judea,  and  reign  over  the  whole  earth,"  in  the  Em- 
peror Yespasian.  But  perversions  and  misconc^tions  such 
afl  these  militated  in  no  degree  against  the  general  basis  of 
reality  in  which  the  belief  itself  was  founded.  It  had  its  foun- 
dations in  truth,  however  wrapped  up  in  the  empty  and  un- 
tangible  obscurities  of  Sybiline  prediction,  or  mixed  with  the 
gross  and  palpable  delusions  of  an  impure  idolatry,  or  misdi- 
rected by  the  active  but  blind  ingenuity  of  philosophic  his- 
torians or  accompUshed  poets.  And  the  incident  of  the  eastern 
sages,  as  recorded  in  Matthew,  shows  us  that  it  was  a  belief 
through  which,  employed  aright,  the  Saviour  might  be  found, 
even  by  men  outside  the  pale  of  Judea.  This  general  belief 
of  the  period,  so  curiously  handed  down  to  us  in  pagan  lite- 
rature, was  in  reality  a  warning  in  Providence  to  the  whole 
world,  that^the  King  of  the  world  was  coming. 

Now,  we  speak  advisedly  when  we  say,  that  not  since  that 
time  was  there  any  belief  founded  in  prophecy  at  once  so 
widely  spread  and  entertained  by  men  of  such  general  soli- 
dity of  understanding,  as  the  belief  of  the  present  age,  to  which 
we  refer.  It  has  no  doubt  been  exhibited,  like  the  other,  in 
many  a  various  phase  of  absurdity  and  delusion.  All  our 
readers  must  have  heard  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  who  died, 
a  few  years  since,  amid  the  upper  wilds  of  Lebanon,  in  the 
full  expectation  that  she  was  to  be  visited  there  by  the  Sa- 
viour in  person,  and  who  kept  in  her  stables  a  horse  on  which 
he  might  ride.  They  must  be  acquainted  also  with  the  ex- 
travagancies, in  the  same  line,  of  the  followers  of  Campbell 
and  Irvine.  They  may  have  differed  widely,  too,  from  the 
peculiar  views  of  the  variously-composed  body  known  as  the 
*'  Personal  BeignMen"  of  the  present  day,  and  perhaps  thought 
of  the  class  with  a  sort  of  tacit  reference  to  the  "  Fifth  Mo- 
narchy Men*'  of  the  times  of  the  CommonwealtlL    We  ques^ 
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tion,  however,  whether  it  would  be  in  any  d^ree  more 
to  sli^t  the  belief  in  which  these  extntvagancies  have  origi- 
nated now,  than  it  would  have  been  wise  to  have  alighted  the 
belief  in  which  the  extravagandes  of  Virgil,  and  not  a  few 
of  his  ccmtemporaries,  originated  in  the  reign  of  Augnstos 
Csesar.  The  belief  which  furnished  the  Boman  po^  with 
but  the  occasion  of  a  mean  compliment  to  the  reign  of  a  cun- 
ning usurper,  led  to  far  higher  results  in  the  case  of  the  eastern 
sages ;  the  belief  which,  operating  on  the  crazed  imagination 
of  a  Lady  Stanhope,  terminated  in  but  an  insane  folly,  may  be 
a  very  different  thing  indeed  in  the  mind  of  a  Dr  Keith ;  and 
we  think  there  can  be  at  least  no  harm  in  urging  on  our  readers 
an  examination  into  the  e2d«nt  to  which  it  in  realiiy  prevails, 
and  of  the  data  on  which  it  professes  to  be  founded.  There 
is  at  least  nothing  fiuiatical  in  the  advice.  It  can  be  in  no 
,  degree  irrational  to  devote  one's  self  hxmibly  and  prayerfully 
to  the  careful  study  of  that  portion  of  Scriptu^  regarding 
which  Christ  himself  haa  so  emphatically  said,  ^'  Behold,  I 
come  quickly :  blessed  is  he  that  ke^>eth"  in  mdnd  **  the 
sayings  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book."  There  is  but  one  book 
in  the  whole  Bible  to  which  the  blessing  parUcularip  refers. 
It  is  the  book  on  which  this  belief  of  the  religious  world  pro- 
fesses to  be  specially  based, — ^the  belief  that  the  present  re- 
markable pause  among  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  is  but  a  pause 
preceding  some  great  hurricane,  in  which  the  very  founda- 
tions of  society  may  be  unfixed, — that  the  sixth  vial  is  now 
in  the  course  of  being  poured  out  on  the  vast  river  Euphrates, 
to  dry  up  its  failing  waters  in  the  sight  of  peoples  and  nations 
that  have  peace  given  them  meanwhile^  as  if  to  enable  them 
the  more  carefully  to  mark  the  sign, — and  that»  when  that 
sign  shall  be  accomplished,  there  shall  burst  forth  upc^i  them 
a  storm  like  that  which  the  prophet  saw  in  the  cave^  when 
"  a  gceat  and  strong  wind  rent  the  mountains^  and  brake  in 
pieces  the  rocks,  before  the  Lord" 
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The  inqoirer,  in  the  course  of  his  search,  and  especially 
when  setting  himself  to  examine  rather  the  extent  and  va- 
rieties of  the  belief  than  the  grounds  of  it^  will  scarce  Mi  of 
finding  many  curious  passages, — some  of  them,  no  doubt^  rery 
extravagant^  some  of  them  eminently  striking ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing passage  among  the  rest : — "  When  the  beast  of  Rev. 
xiiL  ],  is  described,"  says  a  writer  of  the  present  year,  '^  Ae 
has  upon  hia  ten  horns  ten  croums;  but  when  the  beast  of 
Kev.  xvii  3,  is  represented  as  carrying  the  woman,  he  still 
has  ten  horns,  biU  he  has  not  a  crown  upon  way  horn,"  And 
who,  ask  our  readers,  can  be  the  writer  of  this  wildly  demo- 
cratic, this  fiercely  revolutionary  passage, — this  passage  that 
in  reality  outdoes,  in  its  quietness,  the  loudest  treason  of  the 
most  ostentatious  Chartism  )  No  democrat,  no  revolution- 
ist, we  assure  them.  It  was  written  in  a  quiet  English 
vicarage,  by  a  beneficed  clergyman, — a  man  who,  believing, 
indeed,  that  the  present  age  will  not  pass  before  all  the  ten 
horns  of  the  beast  shall  want  their  crowns,  has  yet  evidently 
no  other  interest  in  the  democratic  spirit  than  that  which 
he  takes  in  it  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times.  That  such 
passages  should  be  written  and  published  by  such  men,  must 
be  r^arded  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times  also,  and,  we  are 
of  opinion,  one  of  not  the  least  significant  The  phase  which  it 
presents  may  be  well  deemed  extreme ;  but,  as  one  of  the  many 
phases  exhibited  by  a  widely-extended  belief  remarkable, 
in  all  its  multitudinous  aspects,  for  its  unity  of  general  scope 
and  direction,  we  deem  it  not  without  its  degree  of  startling 
interest. 

But  in  speculating  on  the  effects  of  the  disestablishment  of 
the  religion  of  Scotland,  let  us  deal  with  the  probabilities  of 
the  event  as  if  no  such  belief  existed.  It  is  of  signal  im- 
portance, at  a  time  like  the  present^  that  a  conviction  so 
widely  spread  should  be  carefully  examined.  If  found  to  be 
solid,  it  may  greatly  influence  conduct ;  but  it  must  not  be 
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permitted  to  influence  calculation.  There  can,  however,  be 
no  harm  in  referring  to  the  somewhat  shrewd  circumstance, 
that  the  calculations  and  the  belief  fill  with  revolution  ex- 
actly the  same  period  of  time.  He  must  know  exceedingly 
little  of  the  history  of  either  Presbyterian  Scotland  or  of 
revolution  in  general,  who  believes  that  our  vexatious  Church 
controversy  is  to  sink  at  once  into  quiet  whenever  some  five 
hundred  ministers  and  some  five  hundred  thousand  people 
shall  have  quitted  the  Establishment  It  is  only  then,  pro- 
perly speaking,  that  the  war  is  to  begin.  Revolutions  go 
commonly,  like  twin  stars,  by  pairs.  There  is  first  a  com- 
paratively quiet  revolution,  and  then  a  much  more  noisy  one; 
and  the  civil  courts  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  only  the 
quieter  of  the  two.  They  have  succeeded  in  revolutioniziDg 
the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  and  when  they 
shall  have  disestablished  her,  the  work,  so  far  as  it  is  theirs, 
shall  be  complete.  But  the  other  revolution  is  still  alto- 
gether futura  The  revolution  of  Charles  L  was  pretty  nearly 
accomplished  when  John  Hampden  had  been  made  to  suffer 
fine  and  imprisonment  in  England,  and  the  service-book  of 
Laud  had  been  introduced  into  the  High  Church  of  Edin- 
burgh. But  then  came  the  counter-revolution,  and  it  was 
not  fully  accomplished  until  a  discrowned  head,  melancholy 
of  visage,  and  with  locks  prematurely  gray,  had  dropped  witii 
hollow  sound  on  the  scaffold  at  Whitehall.  The  revolution 
of  James  was  well-nigh  complete  when  the  refractory  bishops 
had  been  sent  to  the  Tower ;  the  counterrevolution  was  not 
completed  until  after  William  had  landed  at  Torbay.  Charies 
the  Tenth  brought  Ai9  revolution toa  close  whenhe  had  revoked 
and  disannulled  the  constitution  of  France;  but  it  took  three 
days  longer,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  hard  fighting  he- 
sides,  to  bring  to  a  dose  the  revolution  that  followed.  Such, 
in  short,  is  the  general  history  of  revolution.  Such,  we  are 
certain,  has  been  its  invariable  history  in  Scotland  in  oonneo- 
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tion  with  the  Presbyterianism  of  the  comitry.  The  war,  we 
repeat,  instead  of  drawing  near  a  close,  is  bat  on  the  eve  of 
beginning. 

It  will  be  carried  on  nnder  one  set  of  circumstances  in  our 
country  districts,  and  under  another  set  in  our  large  towns. 
Democracy  has  its  strongholds  in  the  one,  Conservatism  in 
tlie  other ;  and  in  the  more  democratic  localities  will  the  war 
be  hottest  at  first  All  the  churches  of  Aberdeen  connected 
with  the  EstabUshment  will  &11  vacant  in  one  day :  with 
these,  four-fifths  of  the  churches  of  Glasgow,  four-fifths  of  the 
ohurches  of  Edinburgh,  and,  in  short,  in  nearly  correspond- 
ing proportions,  the  churches  of  almost  all  the  other  large 
towns  and  cities  of  Scotland.  Nor  is  it  merely  ministers  that 
these  churches  will  lack  ; — ^they  will  lack  also  congregations. 
Moderatism  has  spoken  of  its  ^ve  hundred  licentiates  patrio- 
tically waiting  on  tiptoe  to  rush,  each  like  an  ancient  Curtius, 
into  the  five  hundred  perilous  breaches  that  are  to  be  made 
on  this  occasion  in  the  Establishment.  But  it  has  not  yet 
said  anything  of  five  hundred  waiting  congregations.  The 
gap  made  by  the  congregations  must  remain  unfilled,  like 
the  gaps  made  by  the  Indian  tomahawk  in  the  cranium  of 
Lieutenant  Lesmahago.  Now,  it  is  a  very  simple  hct,  but 
a  not  unimportant  one,  that  it  is  the  congregations  who  pay 
the  seat-rents ;  whereas  the  patriotic  licentiates,  instead  of 
paying  the  rents,  will  be  able  only  to  benefit  the  community 
by  receiving  the  stipenda  It  is  also  a  &ct»  that  in  Glasgow, 
Paisley,  Dundee^  Aberdeen,  and  several  of  our  other  lai^ 
towns,  the  magistrates  receive  the  rents  with  one  hand,  and 
pay  the  stipends  with  the  other ;  and  we  are  afraid  it  would 
scarce  fiul  .to  put  the  good  men  somewhat  out,  should  the 
inveterate  old  habit  be  so  broken  upon  through  an  inability 
of  finding  employment  for  the  receiving  hand,  that  they  would 
have  to  restrict  themselves  to  the  use  of  the  paying  hand 
exclusively. 
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Out  of  the  twenty-nine  pulpits  of  Rosa-flhire,  twenty  would 
be  left  yacant;  and  to  persons  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  Scotch  Highlanders  in  the  present  age  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  say  what  would  be  the  nature  of  the 
ferment  which  such  an  event  would  occasion.  Our  Hi^- 
landers  are  a  patient  people :  they  haye,  alas !  been  mndi 
trampled  upon,  and  they  have  borne  it  quietly.  But  though 
a  patient,  they  are  not  a  weak  people ;  nor  are  they  uoin- 
telligent  They  have  got  names,  in  their  simple  expressire 
Oaelic,  for  the  two  parties  in  the  Church.  They  describe 
the  clergy  of  the  one  party  as  '^  the  ministers  who  care  for 
their  souls,"  and  those  of  the  other  as  "  i^e  ministers  who  do 
not"  They  understand  perfectly,  tooi,  the  true  nature  of  a 
religious  Establishment  They  regard  it,  not  as  a  pension 
fund  set  apart  for  the  sustenance  of  a  useless  deigy,  but  as  a 
provision  made  for  their  benefit  It  is  but  a  few  years  since 
a  party  of  them^  ejected  from  their  homes  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  left  in  quiet  sadness  their  mountain  hamlet^  on 
their  journey  to  i^e  sea-port  from  which  they  were  to  take 
ship  for  America.  They  had  been  previously  ground  down 
by  the  exactions  of  a  needy  and  rapacious  landlord,  untQ  their 
lives  had  become  ceaseless  struggles  between  want  and  hard 
labour ;  and  the  feeling  that  binds  Scotch  Highlanders  to  their 
native  soil  had  been  in  some  degree  weakened  in  couse- 
quence.  But  it  vhm  their  native  soil  that  they  were  leaving, 
and  so  they  quitted  it,  as  we  have  said,  in  silent  sorrow.  In 
their  onward  journey,  they  passed  the  parish  church.  It  was 
the  one  part  of  all  the  country  that  was  theirs  :  it  was  thdr 
only  property.  It  was  the  only  thing  that  the  landlord  had 
not  been  able  to  tax  until,  like  i^e  hard-earned  fruits  of  their 
labours,  it  had  become  his  own.  It  was  theirs,  and  they  were 
now  leaving  it  for  ever.  A  host  of  recollections  rushed  upon 
them,  at  once  tender  and  sacred ;  and  there,  beside  the  much- 
loved  building,  and  amid  the  ashes  of  their  Others,  they  lifted 
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up  their  yoices  and  wept  And  it  is  men  such  as  these  that 
the  revolution  of  the  civil  courts  is  now  on  the  eve  of  rob- 
bing of  their  only  property.  It  would  be  utter  madness  to 
tpeek  of  resistance  :  they  will  not  resist, — ^their  much-loved 
ministers  have  taught  them  better  *  but  let  these  twenty 
churches  be  thrown  vacant, — ^let  all  the  evangelistic  churches 
of  the  Highlands  be  thrown  vacant^ — and  the  cause  of  the 
aristocracy  in  Scotland  will  count  weaker  from  the  date  of 
the  event  than  it  had  hitherto  done,  by  thirty  thousand  fight- 
ing mea  Conservatism,  too,  may  give  up  at  least  the  north- 
em  Highlands  as  a  political  field  whenever  it  pleases.  One 
of  the  first  effects  of  the  revolution  in  country  districts  every- 
where will  be  a  thorough  separation  between  the  intrusion 
landlord  and  the  non-intrusion  tenant  The  political  feeling 
never  attained  to  great  strength  among  the  rural  population 
of  Scothind.  It  is  the  proprietary  and  the  acres  of  the  coun- 
try that  have  hitherto  voted  at  elections.  Landlords  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  bringing  the  representatives  of  their 
estates  with  them  to  the  poll,  and  their  estates  have  inva- 
riably turned  out  to  be  of  the  same  mind  with  the  landlords 
themselves.  There  is  now  a  new  element  introduced,  or 
rather  an  old  element  revived;  and  our  proprietary  would  do 
well  to  take  the  measure  of  its  strength.  "  All  for  the  Church, 
and  somewhat  less  for  the  State,"  was  a  leading  principle  of 
the  old  Scotch  Whig,  as  drawn  by  Belhaven  in  the  days  of 
the  Union  ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  character  still  ap- 
ices. But  we  are  indicating,  and  that  feebly,  not  so  much 
the  first  beginnings  of  the  war  in  our  country  and  Highland 
districts,  as  the  directions  which  these  first  beginnings  are 
likely  to  take.  We  feel  that  we  are  only  entering  on  our 
vaibieot.— December  28,  1842 
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Is  the  reader  acquainted  with  that  singalarly  amusing  and 
interesting  work,  the  ''Autobiography  of  Heinrich  Stilling Y" 
Heinrich,  a  Carman  of  the  true  type, — ^for  to  a  simplicity  so 
extreme  that  it  imparted  a  dash  of  eccentricity  to  his  cbi- 
racter,  he  united  great  natural  powers,  and  acquirements  of 
no  ordinary  extent  and  variety, — ^had  passed,  in  his  eventful 
career,  through  many  changes  of  station  and  employment 
In  early  life  he  had  wrought  as  a  joumeymaa  tailor  in  an  ob> 
scure  province.  In  his  first  stage  of  advance  he  had  tau^t  a 
village  school  In  the  second,  he  had  acted  as  a  sort  of  mer- 
cantile clerk  and  agent  In  the  third,  he  had  implied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  practised  with  various  sao- 
cess  as  a  physician  in  a  tenth-rate  German  town.  In  a  foortli, 
he  had  added  the  practice  of  surgery  to  that  of  physic^  and 
had  learned  to  couch  for  the  cataract  He  had  received,  in  a 
fiflh,  an  appointment  to  a  professorship  of  agriculture  and 
commerce  in  a  provincial  academy.  In  a  sixth,  he  had  been 
transferred,  first  to  one  university,  then  to  another  of  higher 
standing  and  celebrity.;  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  lec- 
tures on  the  economical,  financial,  and  statistical  sciences. 
Continuing  to  practise  gratuitously  as  an  oculist^  he  acquired  a 
degree  of  skill  perhaps  unequalled  at  the  period  over  Europe; 
and  became  the  honoured  instrument  of  restoring  to  their 
sight  many  hundreds  of  the  blind.  He  rose  high  in  £Eune  as 
an  author ;  did  much,  through  the  exercise  of  his  very  popu- 
lar powers,  to  stem  ihe  flood  of  neologic  rationalism,  which, 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  deluged  the  Conti- 
nent ;  asserted,  in  his  writings,  in  opposition  to  the  cold  in- 
operative Theism  disseminated  from  France  as  a  centre^  that 
"  God  must  and  will  be  worshipped  in  his  Son,"  and  that  "in 
Christy  and  in  Christ  only,  is  the  Father  of  men  to  be  found.'* 
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And,  after  a  long  and  singularly  useful  life,  he  died,  About 
thirty  years  ago,  in  the  possession  of  the  esteem  of  all  good 
men,  with  a  long  list  of  honorary  titles  attached  to  his  name, 
a  popular  and  influential  writer,  a  leading  professor  of  the 
practical  sciences,  a  doctor  of  philosophy  and  medicine^  and 
private  aulic  councillor  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden. 

We  refer  to  his  strangely  varied  and  surely  not  inglorious 
career,  for  the  sake  of  an  illustration  which  it  furnishes,  in 
connection  with  one  of  the  more  striking  peculiarities  of  his 
character.  As  he  rose,  step  by  step,  in  his  course,  he  was 
ever  in  the  habit  of  seriously  inquiring  of  himself  whether 
he  had  yet  reached  the  proper  place  to  which  Providence  in 
an  especial  manner,  as  he  thought,  had  been  guiding  him  from 
his  youth  up.  He  had  all  along  felt  himself  gravitating, 
through  the  force  of  events,  if  we  may  so  speak,  towards  some 
unknown  vocation,  the  true  destiny  of  his  life, — as  the  sim, 
with  all  its  planets,  is  said  to  gravitate  towards  an  imseen  and 
mysterious  centre,  hidden  deep  in  the  profound  of  space ; 
and,  believing  that  there  awaited  him  some  peculiar,  specific 
work  to  perform,  he  was  solicitously  anxious  at  each  stage  to 
know  whether  he  had  yet  entered  on  the  exercise  of  it,  or 
whether  he  might  not  continue  to  await  the  call  of  duty  in- 
viting him  to  some  other  sphere  of  action.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  carried  the  feeling  to  an  extreme  more  in 
accordance  with  the  peculiar  mysticism  of  the  Grerman  than 
the  sober  common-sense  of  the  British  character;  but  the 
doubt  need  be  quite  as  slight  that,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  men  err  on  the  opposite  side,  and  err  much  more  &tally 
than  Stilling  did.  It  is  much  to  know  one's  real  place  and 
vocation, — so  very  much,  that  half  the  blunders  and  mishape 
which  occur  in  life,  including  all  that  is  ridiculous  in  the 
classes  that  shoot  above  their  proper  mark,  and  almost  all  that 
is  most  pitiable  among  the  classes  that  shoot  beneath  it,  occur 
just  in  consequence  of  their  not  knowing  their  legitimate 
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sphere  and  proper  emplo3rmenta.  They  Ml  to  appreciate 
their  true  destiny,  and  make  shipwreck  in  oonseqaenoe; 
just  as  those  who  £9dled  to  solve  tiie  enigmas  of  the  Spbinx 
were  destroyed  by  the  monster,  as  a  penalty  of  their  misap- 
prehension. 

But  why  so  obvious  a  remark  t  It  may  be  found  not  with- 
out its  bearing,  we  are  of  opinion,  on  the  present  crisb  of  the 
Scottish  Church.  It  may  at  least  serve  us  to  illustrate  what 
we  might  be  perhaps  unable  to  make  equally  plain  without 
it  The  disestablished  Church  of  Scotland  bids  fair  to  take 
up  a  place  not  occupied  by  any  Church  in  Europe  since  the 
times  of  the  Reformation ;  and  it  would  be  well  that  ail  sin- 
cerely interested  in  her  welfare,  and  the  work  which  in  times 
past  she  has  been  honoured  to  carry  on,  should  not  mistake 
it  We  can  imagine  scarce  anything  more  fitted  to  be  &tal 
than  a  misapprehension  of  her  true  place, — her  proper  em- 
ployment ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  there  may  in 
some  instances  be  considerable  danger  of  such  a  misappre- 
hension. The  question  which,  with  respect  to  himself  cost 
Heinrich  Stilling  so  much  grave  thought  and  severe  self- 
examination,  should  seriously  engage  every  member  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  with  respect  to  her.  What^  in  the 
present  great  crisis,  is  her  proper  place  1 — ^what  her  true  vo- 
cation ?  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  assured  :  the  separating 
process  of  which  her  contest  with  the  civil  powers  has  been 
so  remarkably  the  occasion,  and  which,  in  its  various  stages 
of  involuntary  classification,  serves  so  strikingly  to  remind 
one  of  iiie  testing  trials  of  the  bands  of  Gideon,  bears  refer 
ence  to  some  very  important  end.  We  may  be  assured  far- 
ther, that  the  work  prepared  for  the  parties  which  it  divides 
will  be  in  meet  accordance  with  their  respective  charactenL 

Among  the  prose  writings  of  the  poet  James  M<mtg(Hiiei7i 
t^ere  is  an  exceedingly  curious  little  piece,  less  known  than 
most  of  his  other  writings,  designated  an   ^'  Apociyplial 
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Ohapt^  in  the  History  of  England,"  whicli  purports  to  de- 
scribe a  state  of  matters  induced  by  the  total  extinction  of 
Christianity  in  the  country.  There  are  many  curious  inci- 
dents narrated  in  it ;  and  one  of  the  most  curious  is  a  sort 
of  missionary  enterprise,  undertaken  with  the  design  of  re- 
storing the  vanished  faith,  by  the  country's  more  prudent  scep- 
tics and  more  sagacious  men  of  the  world.  So  long  as  Chris- 
tianity existed  among  them,  we  are  told,  they  had  been  in- 
different to  it  at  best;  some  of  them  had  made  it  i^e  sub- 
ject of  not  very  respectful  jokes, — some  of  them  had  openly 
contemned  it;  but,  now  that  it  was  gone,  they  suddenly 
opened  their  eyes  to  the  startling  &ct)  that  a  vast  and  irre- 
sistible mass  of  depraved,  reckless,  hunger-bitten  intelligence 
was  preparing  to  bear  down  upon  them  and  destroy  them, 
and  that  the  only  barrier  efficient  to  protect  them  in  the  cir- 
cumstances was  just  the  Christian  swperstiiion.  That  barrier, 
therefore,  they  had  set  themselves  determinedly  to  re-erect 
They  went  out  to  preach,  sajrs  the  poet>  in  "  market-places 
and  town-halls,  and  on  oratorio  evenings  at  the  theatres  ;  but 
alas  !  never  having  known  much  of  the  matter,  and  having 
cared  less, — ^having  the  misfortune,  too,  of  being  pretty  widely 
known,  and  of  being  conscious  of  it, — ^they  drivelled  so  ex- 
quisitely in  their  concision,  as  to  provoke  at  once  the  scorn 
and  the  wrath  of  the  multitude,  who  presently  silenced  them 
with  such  missiles  as  were  wont  to  be  thrown  on  better  men 
in  the  days  of  Whitfield  and  Wesley." 

Now,  the  incident  is  of  course  a  fictitious  one,  but  it  is 
not  on  that  account  without  its  large  admixture  of  truth ; — 
it  is  true  to  nature,  if  not  to  fiwst :  and  the  coimtry  will  by 
and  by  have  an  opportunity,  it  is  not  improbable,  of  seeing 
many  counterparts  to  it  among  the  real  occurrences  of  the 
tima  The  redckuvry  Establishment  wiQ  find  it  as  necessary 
to  exert  itself  in  behalf  of  a  nominal  Evangelism,  when  the 
true  shall  have  left  it,  as  it  was  found  necessary  by  the  seep- 

2d 
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ius  of  Mcmtgomery's  "  Apooiyphal  Chap^i^*  to  exert  tkem- 
sehncB  ia  ike  behalf  of  Christkoity.  Modsratisia  will  find 
itself  in  cueamstaDoeB  in,  which,,  for  the  first  time^  its  irery 
existenoe  shall  have  to  dep^d  on  its  ministenal  exertions ; 
and,  for  a  season  at  least,  viol^it  exertions  will  be  made;  The 
dead  body  will  be  galvanized  in  all  its  limbs  and  featores ; 
and  if  the  wild  convulsions  and  contortions  fail  to  resemble 
life,  they  will  have  at  least  the  merit  of  being  exceedingly 
like  possession.  But  the  impulse,  though  more  than  suffi- 
ciently energetic  in  the  commencement^  will  not^  and  cannot, 
be  permanent.  The  stone  of  Sieyphus  will  return  to  where 
it  gravitates.  ^  It  has  been  well  and  philosophically  remarked, 
that  no  man  ever  changed  his  true  character  merely  by  de- 
termining to  change  it; — there  is  something  more  than  the 
sheer  force  of  res(dution  required  :  and  what  is  true  of  the 
individual  is  equally  true  (^  every  body  composed  of  indi- 
viduals. Moderatism  will  set  itself  to  work  with,  no  doubt, 
a  dogged  determination  of  working  hard  and  long.  It  will 
strive  for  a  while  to  transmute  into  activity,  by  sheer  dint 
of  resolution,  its  native  indolence  of  character.  It  will  set 
itself  to  propel  the  ponderous  axles  and  pinions  of  the  Estab- 
lishment by  main  strength ;  but  that  which  should  be  the 
grand  moving  power  of  the  machine  it  will  assuredly  n^lect. 
It  will  merely  set  its  shoiilder  to  the  master  wheela  The 
sole  moving  power  of  any  Church,  wheth^  established  or 
disestablished, — ^the  only  moving  power,  indeed,  that  is  of 
the  slightest  value, — ^that  is  not  rather  mischievous  than 
beneficial, — is  that  poww  which  acts  through  converted  minis- 
ters and  ofSce-bearers,  with  all  the  permanent  efficacy  of  a 
iixed  law.  And  as  this  moving  power  Moderatism  neither 
has  nor  wishes  to  have,  its  exertions  must  ai  necessity  be 
both  inoperative  and  short-lived.  The  resiark  refiars  main^ 
to  Mpiderataflm  of  the  g^iuine  type ;  £oc  mainly  to  Moderatism 
will  the  throes  and  spasms  of  this  period  of  convulsiQn  be  re- 
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Btricted.  The  Qcdetisin  of  the  residuaiy  EBtablishment  will 
walk  sofUy,  according  to  its  nature, — then,  as  now,  appalled 
rather  than  Rtimtdated  by  the  Disruption ;  its  Bowism  will 
continue  to  halt  lamely,  like  a  patient  with  an  unset  bone ; 
its  Politico-Evangelism,  as  if  palsy-struck  for  the  time^  will 
cower  helplessly  under  the  consciousness  that  when  a  reli- 
gious ministry  has  lost  its  character,  its  zeal  comes  to  be  re- 
garded as  but  the  mere  ebullitions  of  an  ofiensiye  selfishness, 
and  that  to  remain  as  quiet  as  possible  is  its  true  policy  in 
the  circumstances,  seeing  that  the  more  thoroughly  it  may 
succeed  in  hiding  itself  the  better  may  it  hope  to  fare. 

Now,  it  would  be  much,  we  repeat,  for  the  disestablished 
Chui'ch  to  know  at  such  a  time  its  true  place  and  vocation. 
It  will  stand  on  high  ground,  and  this  not  merely  in  the  eyes 
of  religious  men  all  over  the  world,  but  also  in  the  estimate 
of  mere  men  of  honour. 

A  clergyman  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Edinburgh,  who 
gave  in  his  adherence  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Convocation, 
felt,  since  the  late  discussion  in  Parliament,  that  he  had  taken 
a  step  of  doubtful  prudence;  and,  sitting  down  all  alone, 
with  the  glebe  in  his  front  and  the  manse  in  his  rear,  he 
resolved,  in  the  first  place,  to  let  his  signature  in  the  &tid 
list  stand  for  nothing,  and  to  exert  himself  in  the  second, 
whenever  the  opportunity  should  occur,  in  repealing  the 
Veta  Not  quite  satisfied,  perhaps,  with  the  resolution  at 
which  he  had  arrived,  and  naturally  desirous  of  making  up 
by  the  gratulations  of  others  what  was  wanting  in  his  own, 
he  bethon^t  himself  of  one  of  his  neighbours, — an  Intni- 
sioniflt  heritor, — ^much  a  Moderate  and  a  man  of  the  world, 
who  had  sturdily  opposed  him  hitherto  in  all  lus  movements 
on  the  side  of  the  Church,  but  whom,  in  the  main,  he  had 
found  re^otfol  and  not  unfriendly.  I  must  just  call  on 
Mr ,  he  said,  and  tell  him  what  I  have  at  length  deter- 
mined on  doing;  and  that  we  are  much  more  likely  to  agree 
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for  the  future  than  hitherto.  And  call  on  him  he  aooord- 
ingly  did  But,  alas !  there  awaited  the  poor  man  none  of 
the  anticipated  congratulations.  The  heritor,  unluckilj  a 
gentleman,  and  acquainted  with  the  oode  of  honour,  though 
ignorant  of  the  constitution  of  the  Scottish  Church,  heard 
him  patiently  avow  his  altered  sentiments  and  resolutions ; 

and  then,  seriously  addressing  him, — "  Mr ^,"  he  said, 

"  hitherto  I  deemed  you  and  your  party  in  the  wrong,  but^ 
though  I  opposed,  I  respected  you ;  and,  regarding  you  as 
honest  in  your  convictions,  I  had  pleasure  in  recognising  you 
as  my  minister.  I  must  now  beg  leave  to  say,  that  you 
have  found  means  to  change  my  opinion,  and  that  I  can  at- 
tend your  ministrations  no  longer." 

We  instance  the  story  merely  to  show  iiiat  there  are  points 
of  a  practical  bearing  in  the  existing  contest  which  even  mere 
men  of  the  world  can  thoroughly  appreciate.  The  man  honest 
in  acting  up  to  his  convictions,  and  who  can  make  large  sacri- 
fices for  the  sake  of  principle,  is  deemed  at  least  an  honour- 
able man  by  the  numerous  class  ignorant  of  those  higher 
motives  which  bear  reference  to  an  unseen  world.  With  the 
members  of  this  class,  in  spite  of  themselves,  the  disestab- 
lished Church  must  stand  high, — a  witness  to  the  importance 
of  truths  little  known  or  heeded,  but  which  are  destined,  in 
these  latter  times,  to  grow  upon  the  notice  of  the  world,  to 
constitute  the  great  watchwords  of  its  terminal  struggle  be- 
tween the  powers  of  good  and  of  evil,  and  to  receive  their 
final  confirmation  at  the  last  day  from  that  adorable  Sove- 
reign of  all,  whose  right  equally  it  is  to  rule  over  the  nations 
now,  as  to  judge  tiiem  then.  With  the  men  who  in  reality 
know  the  truth,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  the  position  of 
the  disestablished  Church  will  be  better  appreciated.  The 
testing  trial  has  been  protracted  and  severe, — the  chaff  and 
dust  have  been  blowing  off  at  every  stage  in  the  process : 
'''  will  be  a  chosen  and  well-tried  band  that^  at  the  last  stagey 
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now  apparently  so  near,  shall  go  forth  from  the  Establish- 
ment^ leaving  behind  them  the  residual  culm  and  debris ;  hnd, 
let  party  assert  what  it  may,  the  sacrifice  ultimately  will  not 
be  under-estimated.  The  religious  feelings  of  the  country 
will  be  on  their  side ;  nay,  the  very  consciences  of  their 
opponents  will  be  on  their  side  also,  in  the  degree  at  least 
in  which  these  consciences  are  enlightened  and  awakened  ; 
and,  as  in  other  times,  death-beds,  despairing  and  unblest, 
shall  yield  an  impressive  testimony  in  their  &vour. 

Now,  it  would  be  of  vast  importance  for  the  Church  to  be 
fully  conscious  of  all  thia  In  her  new  circumstances  she 
will  be  exposed  to  peculiar  temptations  and  dangers ;  and 
there  is  nothing  which,  with  the  blessing  of  her  Great  Head, 
seems  so  suited  to  guard  and  strengthen  her  against  these,  as 
a  right  apprehension  of  her  true  place  and  standing.  It 
would  be  well  for  her  to  know  where  her  strength  lies  ;  it 
would  be  well  for  her  to  know  also  in  how  many  different 
ways  it  might  be  possible  to  make  that  strength  less.  The 
history  of  our  Scottish  Seceders, — so  very  pregnant  a  one, 
that  we  much  r^ret  it  has  not  yet  been  written  in  a  style 
worthy  of  it,  and  which  we  would  fiiin  recommend  as  a 
theme  not  unsuited  to  the  pen  of  the  ablest  and  most  judi- 
cious writer  of  the  party,  Mr  M'Crie, — is  full  of  instruction 
to  the  Church  in  her  present  position.  It  reads  its  signifi- 
cant lessons  also  to  the  Church's  opponenta  What,  how- 
ever, we  would  specially  advert  to  at  present,  in  connection 
with  it,  is  the  important  fact,  that  the  first  Seceders,  goaded, 
no  doubt,  by  that  persecution  which  maketh  even  wise  men 
mad,  suffered  themselves,  in  the  latter  stages  of  their  struggle, 
to  lose  temper,  and  that,  as  a  consequence  of  losing  it,  they 
lost  also  much  of  the  power  which  their  position  would  have 
otherwise  secured  to  them.  When  thrust  violentiy  out  of 
the  Church,  they  carried  with  them  the  warm  sjrmpathies  of 
all  its  better  people.     They  had  taken  their  stand  on  the  old 
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Presbyterian  ground,  and  had  maintained  the  ancient  qvarrel 
nobly,  and  in  a  ri|^t  spirit  Though  weak  in  the  eocknas- 
tical  courts,  they  were  morally  strong; — for  they  had  much 
of  the  strength  of  Scotland  behind  them,  and  the  high- 
handed tyranny  of  Moderatism  was  exactly  the  sort  of  thing 
best  fitted  to  slarengthen  them  yet  further.  They  &iled, 
however,  fully  to  realise  the  true  natore  and  importance  of 
their  position.  They  quitted  the  Church  under  the  irritation 
of  defeat :  they  felt  that  they  had  been  wrongously  over- 
borne and  beat  down,  on  ground  on  which,  constitutionally, 
they  had  a  right  to  stand ;  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if 
their  after  mishaps  and  dissensions  may  not  be  traced  mainly 
to  their  indulgence  in  this  i»hi^>py  feeling.  The  same  men 
who,  during  the  series  of  persecutions  to  which  they  had  beea 
subjected  in  the  churdi  courts,  had  acted  with  uniform 
temper  and  judgment,  lost  all  command  of  themselves  when 
they  came  afterwards  to  discuss,  in  their  free,  independent 
Sjnaod,  pcmits  of  not  the  highest  possible  importance  ;  and, 
after  a  series  of  the  most  dej^oraUe  and  ill-judged  wnmg- 
lings,  they  broke  up  into  separate  parties,  that  refused  to  hdd 
all  communion  with  one  another.  The  lesson,  we  repeat^  is 
eminently  instructive.  There  is  much  which  ought  to  be 
guarded  against  in  the  irritation  which  persecution  inducea 
And  there  is  another  danger  to  be  avoided,  against  which  it 
is  possible  the  first  Seoedos  were  not  sufficiently  watchful 
It  is  perhaps  natural  fi>r  men  who  have  suffered  for  conscience 
sake  to  feel  that  they  have^  as  it  were,  purchased  a  right,  by 
their  sacrifices^  to  maintain  their  peculiar  opinions  bluntly 
and  unoompromisingly.  The  state  induced  is,  for  obvious 
reasons,  un&vourable  to  a  qarit  of  conciliation  and  conces- 
sion ;  and  hence,  probably,  in  part  at  leasts  the  unha|^y  dif- 
ferences of  the  fint  Seoeders.  Men  who  had  submitted  to 
the  loss  of  all  rather  than  yield  to  even  the  si^^reme  judica- 
tories of  the  Church,  felt  afterwards  very  little  inclination  to 
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ji^d  to  one  anotber.  Now,  to  dnabk  the  Free  C%ureh  of 
ScoUand  rightly  to  profit  by  the  tei^chiiigs  of  faktoiy  in  tkis 
instrootive  case^  tii«re  seem  to  be  bat  two  tilings  neoessory ; 
— a  sedulous  cuHiTBtioD,  tbroogh  the  appointed  means,  of 
tbe  spitit  of  her  Master,  and  a  right  appreetation  of  the  high 
place  whidi  she  seems  destined  to  occupy. 

The  oourse  of  the  Church  is  becoming  plainer  every  day ; 
but,  like  every  ol&er  oourse  which  every  other  Ohurch  on 
earth  has  puisued,  it  is  not  quite  devoid  of  its  shoals  and 
quicksands,  on  whidi  the  unwary  might  make  shipwreck ; 
and  it  may  be  found  no  unprofitaUe  task  to  map  out  a  few 
of  the  move  formidable  of  these. — liareh  29,  1643. 


PART  FOUBTH. 

It  is  of  the  nature  of  Protestant  dissent  in  ftee  States  in 
whidi  there  exist  established  religions,  to  take  its  stand  on 
the  side  of  Liberalism*  There  are  principles  involved  in  its 
character  and  position  that  determine  its  political  place,  if 
we  may  so  fifwidc,  with  wdl-nigh  the  certainty  of  a  fixed  law; 
and  it  must  be  sufficiently  obvious,  that  if  such  be  the  ten^^ 
dency  of  dissent  generally,  the  bias  in  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  cannot  fidl  to  be  mightily  strengdieiied  by  the  pe- 
culiar drcumstances  of  her  situation. 

In  the  first  place,  die  must  neoessarily  recognise  her  dis*- 
establishment  as  a  consequence  of  a  most  unjustifiable  revtdn- 
tion  effiscted  in  the  very  vitalities  of  her  constitution^  tbitragh 
the  aggression  of  the  civil  courts,  seconded,  in  the  nanvwest 
qnrit  of  partizanship,  by  the  existing  Government  In  the 
Mxt  i^ace^  it  is  inipossiUe  not  to  see  that  the  persecuting 
influence  will  be  brou^t  to  press  hard  upon  her,  especially  in 
oountiy  districts,  through  the  agency  of  the  privileged  classes^ 
— ^the  chases  who  possess  the  lands,  and  inhabit  the  manor- 
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hoiues,  of  the  coantrj.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  there  are 
points  at  which  the  residuary  Establishment^  backed  by  l^e 
power  of  the  secular  courts  and  the  State,  will  be  made  to 
abut  against  her  with  harassing  and  irritating  efiect  Ques- 
tions will  be  necessarily  arising  between  the  skeleton  Church 
and  the  National  Church  de  jttre,  in  which  the  powers  tb&t 
be  will  prove  themselves  no  impartial  adjudicators;  and  ihas 
there  bids  fair  to  be  induced  among  the  adherents  of  the 
Free  Church  a  spirit  of  disaffection  with  the  order  of  things, 
through  which  they  wiQ  be  made  to  suffer.  There  are  ana- 
logies, too,  between  i^e  important  spiritual  rights  for  which 
they  contend,  and  the  secular  claims  asserted  by  liberalisin, 
which  must  ei:ert,  in  some  cases,  a  sort  of  fi:atemizing  influ- 
enoa  The  cause  of  religious  liberty  ever  involves  that  of 
civil  liberty  also.  For  two  whole  centuries, — ^firom  the  times 
of  i^e  Beformation,  until  the  earthly  principle,  true  to  its 
original  character,  degenerated  into  mere  license, — another 
name  for  iyranny, — and  demanded  not  only  emancipation 
from  the  rule  of  man,  but  unconditional  release  from  the  laws 
and  government  of  God  also, — ^it  went  hand  in  hand  with  the 
spiritual  principle.  With  the  return  of  the  old  drcumstances, 
^-circumstances  in  which  the  pressure  of  persecution  will  be 
again  felt, — ^the  old  coalition  among  the  classes  who  suffer 
will  be  again  formed  :  in  short,  the  inevitable  tendency  of 
the  disruption  of  the  Establishment  will  be  to  increase  the 
movement  party  in  the  country,  by  imparting^  from  causes 
such  as  we  have  enumerated,  a  deep  tinge  of  Eadicalism  to 
minds  which,  but  for  that  event,  would  have  remained  under 
the  control  of  the  Conservative  influences. 

Now,  what,  we  aak,  with  such  a  state  of  things  in  pro- 
spect, will  be  at  once  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland?  Here  is  a  powerM  current^  that 
threatens  to  set  in  athwart  her  course.  How  should  she 
steer  with  regard  to  it  1     Exactly  as  the  mariner  steeis,  wh(^ 
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in  crossiDg  the  Atlantic,  takes  into  account  the  inflnenoe  of 
the  great  golf-stream,  and  directs  his  coarse  a  few  points 
higher  than  his  destined  port,  in  order  to  counteract  its  ef- 
fects, and  make  allowance  for  leeway.  If  the  Church  become 
in  all  her  congregations  what  some  of  our  Dissenting  bodies 
have  become, — a  mere  congeries  of  political  societies^ — she 
will  inevitably  make  shipwreck  and  perish.  There  is  no  more 
dissipating  element  in  existence,  with  regard  to  all  that  con- 
stitutes the  life  and  strength  of  religion,  than  the  political 
element 

Let  us  look  steadily  at  the  matter.  The  Church,  we  would 
first  remark,  has  been  removed,  in  the  course  of  Providence, 
from  all  temptation  of  making  common  cause  with  the  Whiga 
She  has  scarce  more  to  do  with  them  as  a  party  than  with 
their  antagonists  the  Tories.  Her  friends  and  her  enemies 
are  ranked  equally  on  both  sides.  Lord  John  Bussell  and 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  make  common  cause  against  her.  The  Church 
has  been  removed,  we  repeat,  from  all  temptation  of  making 
common  cause  with  the  Whigs.  She  has  been  taught^  in  a 
manner  sufficiently  significant,  that  her  cause  and  theirs,  how- 
ever assimilated  by  apparent  analogies,  is  not  at  all  identical ; 
it  is  in  no  degree  more  identical  with  that  of  the  Kadicals  as 
a  party ;  and  in  the  history  of  her  stru^le  for  the  last  three 
years,  she  has  had  proo&  in  abundance  that  Chartism  is  de- 
terminedly hostile  to  her.  It  would  seem  as  if  Providence, 
in  the  course  of  events,  was  shutting  her  out  of  that  political 
field,  in  the  mazes  of  which  she  might  otherwise  lose  herself 
If  there  be  a  perilous  current  threatening  to  bear  her  away 
in  one  direction,  the  breath  of  heaven  is  evidently  swelling 
her  sails  in  the  other ;  and  we  think  she  would  do  well  to 
profit  by  what  must  be  deemed  more  than  mere  warning  in 
the  case, — ^what  must  be  regarded  rather  as  the  compulsory 
guidance  extended  by  a  wise  and  tender  parent  to  a  child 
which,  if  left  to  itself  might,  in  its  ignorance  and  its  wilful- 
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nesa,  go  grievously  astmy.  Tliwe  is  a  call  in  ProTidenoe  to 
the  Ohnroh,  that  she  dissipate  act  her  powers  in  the  p(4itieal 
field. 

The  subject  is  so  important,  that  we  may  be  permitted  to 
indulge  in  an  additional  remaric  or  two  regarding  it  If, 
during  the  last  twelve  years,  any  one  lesson  has  been  taught 
to  the  country  with  more  point  and  emphasis  than  any  other, 
it  is  the  lesson  that  no  one  should  trust  v^y  impliddy  to  any 
merely  political  party,  or  expect  very  great  advantages  finom 
any  merely  political  change.  In  the  course  of  that  eventful 
period  we  have  seen  Whiggism  come  into  office  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  powerful  principle,  and  ejected  from  it  in  ihe  cba- 
nicter  of  a  weak  and  tffhie  one ;  and  it  must  have  required 
bat  ordinaiy  powers  of  observation  to  see,  firom  the  peculiar 
data  furnished  during  this  time,  that  sudi  must  be  for  ever 
the  fate  of  Liberalism  in  Britain,  until  an  age  arrive  in  which 
the  majority  of  both  statesmen  and  people  shall  be  pervaded 
by  a  spirit  of  vital  Christianiiy.  A  recurrence  of  cycles  has 
been  often  remarked  in  the  history  of  states  and  peoples, — 
cycles  in  which  long  periods  of  despotism  are  followed  by 
comparatively  brief  and  stormy  periods  of  liberty  running 
wildly  into  license,  and  in  which  these  are  succeeded  by  long 
periods  of  despotism  again.  Chateaubriand  has  written  a 
whole  volume  on  the  subject, — a  sparkling,  if  not  a  very  solid 
one^ — ^in  which  he  ^ows  that  all  history  is  little  else  than  a 
record  of  these  cycles  of  alternate  despotLan  and  lieenaa 
They  form,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the  gusts  and  pauses  of  the 
great  moral  storm  which  sin  has  raised  in  the  world,  and  which 
must  continue  to  rage  until  He  who  stilled  i^e  tempest  of  old 
shall,  when  the  appointed  time  comes  round,  command  it  to 
be  still  also.  Now,  we  have  just  seen  one  of  these  cycles  re- 
volve in  Britain  in  a  comparatively  still  atmosphere.  Among 
a  less  civilised  people,  or  in  a  worse  balanced  Constitution,  it 
would  have  taken  the  more  strongly  marked  form  of  a  stonny 
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i^ydotion,  preceded  aiui  foUowed  bj  a  state  of  deflpo1i8]&  Id 
Britain  it  lias  been  of  a  quieter  toad  moresnbdoed  character ; 
and  we  may  see  in  its  workings,  in  consequence,  some  of  the 
laws  in  which  these  ever-irecurring  cjdes  originate, — just  as 
we  maj  see  tiunough  the  unbroken  eddies  <^  a  river,  those  ir- 
regularitieB  of  bank  and  bottom  by  which  the  eddies  are  pro- 
duced ;  whereas  in  the  wilder  rapids,  where  all  is  foam  and 
uproar,  we  find  the  disturbing  agents  concealed  by  the  very 
turmoil  n^iich  they  occasion. 

Whiggism,  out  of  offioe  in  this  country,  and  purified  by 
being  mwh.  and  long  in  a  minority,  addresses  itsd^  in  all  its 
questions  of  real  strength,  to  the  natural  consciences  of  men, 
and  finds  a  ready  response  among  the  classes  in  whom  no 
selfish  interest  disturbs  the  free  exercke  of  the  guiding  power 
with  respect  to  the  particular  points  agitated.  Nor  is  the 
principle  to  which  it  appeals, — the  native  sense  of  rights — ^by 
any  means  a  weak  one,  in  matters  in  which  it  does  not  meet, 
in  those  who  entertain  it^  with  a  sense  of  personal  advantage 
as  an  antagonistic  power.  The  ciy,  "Emancipate  your  slaves,*' 
for  instance,  was  just  tiie  proper  voice  of  this  natural  sense  of 
rigbt ;  and  it  was  a  load  and  powerful  cry.  It  procured  even- 
tually the  good  which  it  demanded.  Be  it  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  it  arose  from  men  who  derived  none  of  their  wealth 
from  the  thews  and  sinews  of  the  slave.  It  was  a  ciy  in  which 
the  merchants  of  Liverpool  or  the  planters  of  the  West  Indies 
did  not  join.  And  why  I  Did  these  men  want  natural  con- 
science 9  or  were  thdr  wives  and  dau^ters,  who  made  com- 
mon cause  with  them,  less  influenced  by  the  sense  of  ri^t 
than  the  other  wives  and  dau^ters  of  Sn^and  and  the  colo- 
nies t  Na  We  are  convinced  it  would  be  unjust  to  say  so  : 
they  were  persons  of  just  the  average  rate  of  virtoe ;  but 
ihmr  sense  of  ri^^t  was  controlled  and  overpowered  by  what, 
in  the  nnxenewed  human  character,  ii,  and  always  must  be, 
an  immensely  more  powerful  principle^ — the  sense  of  personal 
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advantage.  And  so  the  entire  class, — ^though  on  other  ques- 
tions of  light  and  wrong  tibat  did  not  involve  their  personal 
interests  they  might  and  would  have  been  sufficientlj  sound, 
— straggled  hard  to  prevent  the  emancipation  of  the  slave 
The  illustration  is  pregnant  with  those  principles  which  serve 
to  unlock  the  problem  of  the  political  cycle.  Let  us  but 
imagine  the  great  bulk  of  the  men  who  called  loudest  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  slave  at  one  time,  becoming,  through  some 
unexpected  turn  of  fortune,  slaveholders  at  another, — their 
possessory  feelings,  as  in  the  case  of  the  planters,  converted 
into  principles  of  greater  strength  than  their  sense  of  right, 
— and  we  have  Whiggism  before  us  in  its  character  in  and  out 
of  office.  Its  strength  in  the  Opposition  is  the  strength  of  the 
natural  conscience ;  it  becomes  weak  in  office,  because  it  com» 
under  the  influence  of  the  selfish  and  possessory  feelings,  and 
because,  in  the  average  human  character,  these  invariably  pre- 
vail as  principles  of  action  over  the  conscientious  one&  And 
be  it  remarked,  that  this  character  of  average  virtue  must  as 
certainly  be  that  of  every  merely  political  party  numerously 
composed,  as  the  stature  of  the  members  that  compose  it  must, 
when  thrown  into  the  aggregate,  and  divided  by  their  num- 
ber, be  of  the  average  height^  or  their  longevity,  when  simi- 
larly treated,  be  of  the  average  duration.  Individuals  may 
attain  to  a  much  higher  rate  of  virtue, — ^individuals  may  be 
generous,  disinterested,  much  influenced  by  the  better  mo- 
tives, and  little  moved  by  the  worse  :  but  bodies  must  con- 
tinue to  bear  the  average  character, — ^bodies  must  continue 
to  be  moved  more  strongly  by  the  selfish  than  by  the  g^e- 
rous  feelings, — ^until  a  period  arrive  when,  through  the  diffusion 
of  a  Ohristianily  not  merely  nominal,  but  vital  and  real,  Ihe 
virtue  oi  society  shall  be  elevated  to  the  high  level  of  the  con- 
verted man.  And  till  that  time  come,  the  political  cycle 
must  continue  to  revolve,  like  the  giddy  and  restless  wheel 
to  which  the  Psalmist  compared  the  wretched  unrest  of  his 
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enemies,  ezoitmg  hopes  to  produce  onlj  disappointment,  agi- 
tating men's  minds  and  arousing  their  passions,  but  leav- 
ing their  characters  unimproved,  and  lessening  in  no  d^pree 
the  amount  of  their  unhappiness. 

Does  the  remark  seem  rather  declamatory  than  solid  ?  We 
are  convinced  it  contains  an  important  truth,  which  bears  with 
no  indirect  effect  on  the  true  vocation  of  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  nobler  and  better  work 
before  her  than  can  be  found  in  climbing  the  political  wheel, 
and  in  seeing  it  ever  and  anon  descending  to  the  mediocre 
level  above,  to  which  society  cannot  permanently  rise  so  long  as 
its  average  virtue  is  that,  not  of  renewed,  but  of  uni'egenerate 
nature.  She  will  have  many  temptations  to  cast  herself  into 
the  movement  party.  It  would  be  well  for  her  to  know  that 
they  are,  in  almost  every  case,  temptations  to  be  resisted. 
There  is,  in  particular,  one  specific  form  in  which,  in  at  least 
our  country  districts,  temptation  bids  fair  often  to  present 
itself  In  almost  all  the  rural  parishes  of  Scotland,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people  will  be  determinedly  on  her  side,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  the  lairdocracy  as  determinedly  opposed  to  her ; 
and  where  the  large-farm  system  prevails,  and  the  political 
franchise  is  enjoyed  by  only  some  five  or  six  individuals  in  a 
parish,  and  these,  mayhap,  aU  Moderates,  it  may  be  deemed 
desirable,  in  order  to  give  her  weight  in  the  political  scale,  that 
the  franchise  should  be  extended.  A  species  of  Kadicalism 
threatens  to  be  thus  induced,  at  one,  in  at  least  its  main  doc- 
trine, with  the  universal  suffirageism  of  the  mere  political 
Kadical  and  Chartist;  and  members  of  the  Free  Church  would 
perhaps  do  well  to  be  on  their  guard  against  it  The  true  cha- 
racter of  universal  suffirage  cannot  be  adequately  tested  by  any 
reference  to  its  probable  style  of  working  in  a  quiet  Presby- 
terian parish,  or  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  fitness  for  the 
firanchise  of  our  humbler  classes,  where  best  instructed,  and 
most  under  the  influence  of  religion.     It  must  be  judged  with 
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reference  to  its  probable  effects  in  the  aggr^^ate.  The  popu- 
lar Yoice  in  the  Scottish  parish  might  be  right ;  but  the  im- 
portant question  to  be  detemilned  is,  whether  tiie  popolar 
voice  all  over  the  British  empire  would  be  rights  We  mudi 
fear  it  would  not  Civil  and  religious  liberty  have  long  gone 
hand  in  hand,  and  their  names  have  beeu  so  united  for  cen- 
turies in  toasts  and  watchwords,  that  we  can  scarce  mention 
the  one  without  calling  up  the  other.  It  does  not  seem  at  ftU 
unlikely,  however,  that  there  is  a  time  coming  wh^i  what  will 
be  termed  civil  liberty  shall  cease  to  tolerate  religious  liberty. 
The  question  bids  £Eur  to  arise.  Is  a  citizen  to  be  denuded 
of  his  rights  of  Christian  membership  simply  for  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  both  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law  of  his  conn- 
try  1 — a  law  constitutionally  enacted,  be  it  remarked,  by  the 
people's  representativea  And  thus  the  case  promises  to  be 
so  stated,  that  the  spiritual  liberty  of  retaining  in  the  Church's 
own  hands  the  power  of  the  keys  will  be  deemed  not  only  an 
aggression  on  the  civil  liberty  of  the  subject,  but  an  offence 
also  against  the  representative  majesty  of  the  people*  The  two 
liberties  will  be  brought  into  direct  collision  as  antagonist 
powers.  That  liberty  which  constitutes  the  bemi  ideal  of  the 
Chartist  is  invariably  of  an  Erastian  cast ;  and  the  dsss,  if 
such  there  be,  who  may  long  for  universal  suffrage  on  the 
Church's  behalf  would  do  well  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  There 
are  Voluntary  spirit-dealers  in  Edinburgh  that  sell  whisliEy  on 
Sabbath  under  the  protection  of  Mr  Home  Drummond's  Act, 
and  deem  it  a  very  absurd  thing  that  their  Churches  should 
have  a  different  law  on  the  subject  Their  Churches  have  a 
right  to  make  the  fourth  commandment  a  test  of  communion, 
and  in  this  right  their  religious  liberty  is  involved.  But  it 
is  Mr  Home  Drummond's  Act  that  involves  the  civil  liber^ 
of  the  spirit-dealing  members.  A  persecution  originating 
among  the  masses  on  principles  such  as  these  might  be  a  verv 
terrible  one.     In  her  troubles  hitherto,  theearth  has  invaiiablj 
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helped  the  woman.    It  is  not  improbable  that  a  time  of  trouble 
may  yet  anse  in  wbicli  the  earth  will  refuse  to  help  hec 

One  of  our  main  objections)  howeyer,  to  a  course  of  political 
agitation  on  the  part  of  the  Church  is  the  dissipation  of  strength 
and  spirit^  if  we  may  so  speak,  which  such  an  agitation  must 
induce.  The  political  element  in  this  country  is  rather  a 
resdess  than  a  strong  ona  It  acts  vigorously  up  to  a  cer- 
tain pointy  and  there  £sdl3  at  once.  The  contest  comes  : 
votes  are  recorded  ;  the  stronger  party  gains ;  the  losers  sit 
down  under  the  disi^pointment,  to  console  themselves  as 
they  best  may  ;  and  this  is  just  all  There  are  no  great 
sacrifices  demanded,  and  none  made  ;  and  a  habit  comes  to 
be  formed,  in  consequence,  by  no  means  favourable  to  those 
larger  and  more  serious  demands  which  in  times  of  trouble 
religion  makes  on  her  adherents.  It  is  a  fiEM^t  not  unworthy 
of  notice,  that  the  merely  politico-Evangelicals  of  the  Church 
soon  left  her.  They  voted,  spoke,  uid  canvassed  for  her 
reform  bUl,  the  Veto  Law, — ^regarding  votes,  speeches,  and 
canvassinga,  as  just  the  proper  enginery  of  party ;  and  then 
left  her  when  a  time  of  suffering  anived,  because  suffering 
is  no  word  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  mere  partizan.  The 
spirit  of  the  ordinary  ten-pound  freeholder  who  records  his 
vote  in  behalf  of  his  party,  and  does  no  more,  is  an  essential- 
ly different  thing  from  that  of  the  martyr ;  and  it  is  the  spirit 
of  the  martyr  that  Christianity,  in  times  like  the  present^  de- 
mands.  We  would  not  have  indulged  in  these  desultory  re- 
marks, were  the  danger  to  which  they  refer  less  imminent 
It  can  scarce  be  necessary  to  add  by  way  of  qualification, 
that  it  is  one  thing  to  become  a  mere  political  society,  and 
quite  another  to  perform  in  the  right  spirit  political  duties. 
Many  of  the  members  of  the  Free  Church  must  possess,  as 
members  of  the  community,  political  privileges ;  and  to  these, 
as  to  privileges  of  every  other  kind,  a  sense  of  responsibility 
nitist  attach  :  they  must  exercise  them,  and  their  voices  in 
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the  legislature  of  the  countiy  must^  in  the  aggregate,  be 
found  influential  In  a  Constitution  such  as  oun^  the 
strength  of  parties  must  continue  to  fluctuate  :  there  will  be 
periods  of  action  and  re-action  ever  recurring.  The  cjdes 
will  revolve  as  befora  In  the  commencement  of  these  cycles^ 
when  the  spirit  of  liberty  remains  still  fresh  and  unweakened 
by  the  selflsh  influences,  permanent  advantages  in  the  cause 
of  right  will  continue  to  be  gained.  In  the  commencement 
of  the  last  cycle,  for  instance,  the  slave  was  emancipated  ; 
and  the  Mends  of  the  Church  would  do  well  to  possess  ^eir 
souls  in  patience,  and  watch,  in  the  Church's  behalf  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  cycle.  It  is  one  thing  to  direct  to 
right  ends  the  political  power  of  a  party,  and  quite  another 
to  be  carried  away  by  it 

But  our  subject  lengthens  on  our  hands ;  and  there  are 
various  other  points  on  which  it  might  be  well  to  toucL 
How  ought  the  Free  Church  to  deal  by  the  residuary  Estab- 
lishment ? — how  by  the  Voluntaries  ? — ^how  by  their  bitterer 
opponents  among  the  lairdocracy  ?  What  other  dangers  has 
she  to  fear  besides  the  great  danger  of  dissipating  her  power 
and  lowering  her  character  in  the  political  fidd  9  How  shall 
she  best  guard  against  the  growth  of  a  narrow  and  exdusive 
spirit  ?  and  on  what  objects  mainly  should  she  concentiate 
her  energies) — April  5,  1843. 
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How  ought  the  Free  Church  to  deal  by  the  residuary  Estab- 
lishment^ and  how  by  the  Voluntary  body  ?  "We  are  con- 
vinced that  veiy  great  danger  may  be  incurred  by  mistaking 
the  true  course  with  regard  to  either.  A  war  of  extermina- 
tion waged  blindly  against  the  one,  or  an  equally  blind  union 
formed  with  the  other,  for  but  the  purpose  of  canying  on 
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that  'war  with  greater  effect,  could  scarce  fail  to  be  attended 
with  disastrous  consequences  to  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
Her  strength  would  leave  her  in  the  struggle,  and  she  would 
sit  down  at  its  termination,  whatever  the  result^  in  a  lower 
and  &r  leas  advantageous  position  than  that  which,  when  the 
Disruption  takes  place,  it  will  be  assuredly  her  destiny  to 
occupy. 

Let  us  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  nothing  seems  more 
natural,  in  ihe  circumstances,  than  that  she  should  rush  head- 
long into  such  a  war.  It  seems  quite  as  much  a  thing  to 
be  expected,  on  the  ordinary  principles  which  govern  human 
conduct^  as  that^  in  the  hour  of  her  extremity,  she  should 
have  yielded  to  the  enci'oachments  of  the  civil  power  rather 
than  forfeit  hef  endowments,  and  have  set  herself  down  de- 
graded and  useless,-^one  of  the  less  respectable  sinecurists  of 
the  State ;  for  it  is  as  natural  for  a  man  to  strike  when  he  is 
injured,  as  to  cry  for  quarter  when  he  is  overcome.  In  the 
party  who  will  continue  to  harbour  within  the  Establishment, 
t^e  Church  must  recognise  of  necessity  the  men  who  have  in- 
jured her  most  deeply ;  and  the  recent  agitation  of  the  Vo- 
luntary controversy  must  serve  to  draw  her  attention  to  the 
exact  point)  if  we  may  so  speak,  at  which  the  retributive  blow 
might  be  dealt  at  least  most  readily,  if  not  with  most  effect 
There  is  a  line  of  batteries  already  thrown  up  against  the 
Establishment)  simply  in  its  character  as  such,  conspicuous 
enough  to  catch  every  eye ;  a  numerous  and  formidable  body 
lie  entrenched  behind  these ;  and  all  that  may  seem  necessary 
in  order  to  secure  the  overthrow  of  the  beleaguered  institu- 
tion, in  its  miserably  undermined  and  exhausted  condition, 
may  be  just  to  join  forces  with  the  besiegers,  and,  with  num- 
bers and  artiUery  increased  in  the  proportion  in  which  those 
of  the  garrison  will  be  diminished,  attempt  carrying  it  by 
storm*  Independently,  too,  of  this  natural  feeling  of  hosti- 
lity, and  of  the  circumstances  which  may  well  serve  to  direct 
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it  into  the  Yolnntary  chaxmel,  the  Free  Chnreh  intist  inevi- 
tably meet  with  an  amount  of  proTOcation  from  the  skeleton 
EstaUiahment  which  YolimtaiTism  has  never  jet  reoeived 
from  anj  Eatablbhment  whatever.  There  will  be  a  stmg^e 
for  the  posBeesion  of  the  people  between  the  Church  and  the 
endowed  inatitation,  in  which  the  latter,  oonsciona  of  its  weak- 
ness in  all  that  constitntes  moral  and  religious  character,  will 
call  to  its  assistance  the  £ftctor  and  the  landlord ;  the  same 
coarse  instruments  of  persecution  which  were  employed  m 
England  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  against  the  M- 
lowers  of  Whitfield  and  Wedey  will  be  set  into  <^>astion 
at  the  bidding  or  through  the  influence  of  the  residuary  fistib- 
lishment  in  Scotland  against  disestablished  Evangelism ;  and 
in  wide  districts  of  country  the  State  endo^R^nent  wiU  take^ 
in  consequence,  the  very  repulsive  form  <^  a  sort  of  Govern- 
ment grant  for  putting  down  the  gospel  The  EstaUishsient 
will  be  recognised  as  an  unsightly  incubus,  squatted  in  all  its 
leaden  wei^t  on  the  very  boeom  of  religious  lib^iy ;  and  the 
feeling  for  its  destruction  bids  fidr,  in  consequence,  to  mount 
very  high.  A  war  against  the  Establishment  seems  quite  as 
natural  in  the  circumstances^  we  repeat^  aa  it  seems  natural 
that  the  Church,  in  her  hour  of  extremity,  should  have  quit- 
ted her  hold  of  her  spiritual  privil^fes,  and  clung  frust  to  her 
endowments. 

But  we  can  trust  that  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  is  des- 
tined to  baffle  the  calculations  of  mere  men  of  ihe  world, 
however  sagacious,  on  more  questions  than  onei  Th^  have 
already  seen  her  casting  into  the  golden  balance  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, with  its  one  scale  visible  to  the  material  eye,  and  its 
other  scale  invisible  save  to  the  eye  of  faiOi,  all  her  worldly 
possessions,  and  seen  what  to  them  must  have  been  a  myste- 
rious and  unknown  qucmtUtf  outwe^hing  them  alL  And 
we  anxiously  hope  that  those  who,  calculating  on  data  sodi 
as  we  have  indicated,  trust  in  a  short  time  to  see  ^  P^ 
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Chnroh  a  oommonity  of  Yolontariea,  are  destined  to  be  dis- 
appointed as  signally.  We  deem  it  of  paramount  importance, 
at  a  time  like  the  present,  that  she  cleave  to  her  Establish- 
ment piinciplea  We  say,  at  a  time  like  the  present  We 
would  have  deemed  it  of  great  importance  at  any  time,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  that  testimony  which  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  in  all  her  periods  of  trouble^  has  been  so  pecu- 
liarly called  on  to  maintain, — ^her  testimony  for  the  Headship 
of  Christy  not  only  over  the  Church,  but  over  states  and  na- 
tions in  their  character  as  such ;  and  with  this  testimony  we 
deem  the  Establishment  principle  closely  interwoven.  But 
we  are  much  mistaken  if  there  are  not  peculiar  circumstances 
in  the  present  time  which  conspire,  on  other  accounts,  to  ren- 
der the  maintenance  of  the  principle  more  important  politi- 
cally than  perhaps  at  any  previous  period  since  the  Revo- 
lution. 

We  do  not  take  our  place  among  those  Badicals  and  Chart- 
ists of  the  day  who  can  see  nothing  admirable  in  the  frame- 
work of  the  British  Constitution.  We  hold,  on  the  contrary, 
by  the  old-fJEishioned  belief  so  well  expressed  by  De  Lolme, 
and  so  invariably  entertained  by  all  the  more  phUoeophic  in- 
tellects of  the  last  century,  that  the  Constitution  of  Britain 
is  by  fiur  the  most  perfect  which,  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
Many  a  favouring  providence,  which  human  means  could  never 
have  effected,  and  whose  remote  consequences  lay  £eur  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  sagacity,  have  conspired  to  render  it  what 
it  i&  It  would  be  as  impossible  for  mere  politicians  to  build 
up  such  a  Constitution  by  contract^  as  it  would  be  for  them 
to  build  up  an  oak,  the  growth  of  a  thousand  summers.  We 
need  scarce  add, — so  obvious  must  the  remark  seem, — ^that  the 
man  <»r  party  who  stands  upon  confeasedly  constitutional  ground 
must  have  a  mighty  advantage  over  the  man  or  party  who 
stands  on  some  unrecognised  principle  which  one  individual 
may  deem  good,  and  another  quite  the  reverse.     One  British 
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subject  holds,  for  instance,  that  the  murderer  ehould  be  put 
to  death ;  another,  that  death  is  too  severe  a  ponishinent  for 
any  crime^  even  for  murder  itself ;  and  the  point  of  difference 
betwixt  them,  r^arded  merely  as  a  matter  of  argument,  leaves 
much,  no  doubt,  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  But  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  how  immense  the  advantage  derived  to  the 
former  from  the  circumstance  that  his  principle  is  a  oonstitu- 
tional  principle  !  In  the  same  way,  how  very  great  the  ad- 
vantage which  the  ten-pound  freeholder,  deprived  unjustly  of 
his  franchise,  possesses  over  the  mere  Chartist,  prevented  from 
voting  because  he  wants  the  qualification  I  The  freeholder  can 
base  his  claim  on  constitutional  ground ;  the  Ohartist  can  base 
his  on  but  what  he  deems  the  intrinsic  justice  of  one  of  the 
Five  Points.  Now,  be  it  remarked,  that  the  Voluntary  prin- 
ciple is  not  a  constitutional  principle ;  it  is  less  so  than  some 
of  the  Five  Points  even ;  it  is  as  little  so  as  that  of  the  man 
who  contends  that  the  murderer  should  not  be  put  to  deatL 
The  Establishment  principle  is  the  constitutional  one  ;  and 
there  are  battles  in  prospect  which  can  be  fought  on  this 
ground  alone.  And  so  signally  important  do  these  confiicts 
promise  to  be,  that  the  integrity,  nay,  the  very  existence,  of 
the  Constitution,  may  come  to  be  staked  upon  them.  Let  us 
refer  to  just  two  of  the  number,— one  of  these  a  highly  pro- 
bable occurrence,  the  other  at  least  a  possible  one. 

It  is  &r  irom  improbable,  as  we  have  repeatedly  shown, 
that  the  skeleton  Establishment,  in  its  time  of  exhaustion  and 
peril,  may  call  to  its  aid  the  Episcopacy  of  England,  and  bar- 
ter its  Presbyterial  forms  for  that  assistance,  without  which 
it  may  find  it  altogether  impossible  to  subsist  Now,  on  what 
ground,  we  ask,  could  the  people  of  Scotland  raise  their  pro- 
test with  most  effect  against  a  transaction  so  utterly  iniqui- 
tous in  itself  and  so  pregnant  with  disastrous  consequences 
to  the  country  ?  How  best  fight^  on  this  question,  the  battle 
whose  result  may  be  found  to  determine  ultimately  that  of 
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the  great  battle  of  Protestantism  itself?  As  a  Voluntary  t 
The  Yolontaiy  has  not  a  handbreadth  of  constitutional  ground 
on  which  to  fight  it  His  quarrel  is  with  Establishments  in 
the  abstract, — a  quarrel  in  no  degree  less  alien  to  the  genius 
of  the  Constitution  than  the  cause  of  the  Chartist  He  could 
assail  a  Scoto-Episcopal  Establishment  with  but  the  argu- 
ments which  he  has  already  employed  in  assailing  a  Scoto- 
Presbyterian  Establishment  He  could  but  propose  dealing 
with  it  as  the  Chartist  proposes  dealing  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  But  in  the  event  of  an  invasion  such  as  we  antici- 
pate, how  very  different  the  ground  which  the  asserters  of 
the  Establishment  principle  could  occupy  !  The  opponent 
of  all  Establishments  could  appeal  to  but  a  sort  of  uUerabo- 
died  conviction,  which  he  himself  entertains,— «  something 
which  hovers  between  an  opinion  and  a  belief  in  his  mind, 
and  which  would  underlie,  of  necessity,  the  insuperable  disad- 
vantage of  being  denied  the  status  of  a  first  principle  The 
asserter  of  Establishments  could  appeal,  on  the  contrary,  to 
the  plain  letter  of  the  Constitution.  He  would  be  placed  in 
the  circumstances,  not  of  the  Chartist^  alleging  that  he  had 
a  right  to  exercise  the  franchise  in  virtue  of  one  of  the  Five 
Points,  but  of  the  ten-pound  freeholder,  asserting  that  he  had 
a  right  to  exercise  the  franchise  in  virtue  of  his  ten-pound 
freehold.  He  could  take  his  stand  on  the  Treaty  of  Union  ; 
he  could  take  his  stand  on  the  unequivocal  pledge  embodied 
in  that  solemn  oath  which  all  our  monarchs  have  sworn  at 
their  accession,  from  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  days  of 
Queen  Victoria.  In  raising  his  protest,  he  could  remind  the 
advisers  of  the  Crown  that  high  treason  against  the  Consti- 
tution is  still  a  capital  offence ;  he  could  caution  Ministers  of 
the  State, — not  in  the  style  of  a  wild,  blood-thirsty  democrat, 
but  with  the  sobriety  of  a  British  subject,  aware  of  his  rights, 
and  determined  to  assert  them, — ^that  they  were  in  danger  of 
rendering  themselves  amenable  to  the  &te  of  Strafford :  to 
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politioal  Churchmen,  bent  on  the  oonqnest  of  Samaria,  wad 
enamoured  of  the  principles  of  Laud,  he  could  point,  in  no 
spirit  of  intolerance,  to  the  bloodj  scaffold  of  the  zealot :  so 
long  as  Puseyism  was  in  the  ascendancy,  he  could  maintain 
against  it,  on  constitutional  ground,  a  war  of  appeals  and 
protests  :  and  he  could  occupy  the  hour  of  re-action,  when 
that  hour  came,  in  tabling  his  articles  of  impeachment  for 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanours  against  the  Constitution. 
Surely  a  vantage  ground  of  such  mighty  importance  is  not,  at 
a  time  like  the  present,  to  be  lightly  abandoned. 

Let  us  adyert  to  just  one  point  more.  If  Popery  be  not 
destined  to  rise  in  this  countiy,  and  become  for  a  time  the 
dominant  power,  not  a  few  of  the  counties  best  and  most 
sagacious  men  haye  greatly  misunderstood  the  mind  of  God 
as  revealed  in  prophecy.  And  certainly  not  since  uhe  days 
of  James  YIL  did  its  rise  seem  more  probable,  &om  causes 
in  actual  operation,  than  at  the  present  time.  It  is  of  im- 
poi*tance,  surely,  in  preparing  for  the  coming  contest,  that 
those  remaining  ramparts  of  the  Constitution  which  were 
reared  with  a  direct  view  to  it, — ^reared  to  bear  point-blank 
against  Popeiy, — should  at  least  not  be  suffered  to  £edl  into 
a  state  of  dilapidation  and  decay ;  and  among  these,  where 
shall  we  find  a  bulwark  half  so  important  as  that  which  tiio 
doctrine  of  the  Protestant  Succession  furnishes  1  Hume  him- 
self, — a  man  not  at  all  apt  to  be  biassed  in  his  judgments  by 
i-eligious  predilections, — ^has  characterized  this  doctrine  as  a 
leading  one  in  the  Constitution, — ^nay,  as,  beyond  any  other, 
the  doctrine  thAt  Jiooed  the  Constitution.  He  has  described 
it  as  tlie  grand  expedient  through  which  the  long  controversy 
between  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  and  the  ri^ts  of  the 
people  was  terminated  in  fiivour  of  the  latter.  "  It  obtained,"* 
he  says,  **  every  advantage,  as  &r  as  human  skill  and  wisdcHu 
could  extend.'*  ^  It  established  the  authority  of  the  prince 
on  the  same  bottom  with  the  privileges  of  the  peopla      By 
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eleeting  kim  in  the  royal  line,  we  cut  off  all  hopes  of  ambi- 
tious Gmbjeots,  who  might  in  ^ture  emergencies  disturb  the 
Goveniment  by  their  cabals  and  pretensions ;  by  rendenng 
the  crown  hereditary  in  his  family,  we  avoided  all  the  incon- 
venience of  electiye  monarchy ;  and  by  excluding  the  lineal 
line,  we  secured  all  our  constitutional  limitationB,  and  ren- 
dered our  Goyemment  uniform  and  of  a  piece.  The  people 
cherish  monarchy  because  protected  by  it ;  the  monarch  fa- 
vours liberty  because  created  by  it ;  and  thus  every  advan- 
ti^  is  obtained  hj  the  new  establishment"  The  philosopher 
remarks  fiurther, — and  surely  his  testinMmy  on  the  point  may 
be  received  without  scruple, — that  ^'  the  disadvantages  of  re- 
calling the  abdicated  £uaily  consisted  chiefly  in  their  religion, 
— a  religion  prejudicial  to  society,  and  which  aflfords  no  tole* 
ration,  or  peace,  or  security^  to  any  other  communicm."  Now, 
be  it  remembered,  that  we  live  in  a  time  when,  by  an  already 
powarful  and  still  rising  party,  this  dootoine  of  the  Protestant 
Succession  is  covertly  assailed,  and  the  Revolution  through 
which  it  was  secured  assailed  not  so  covertly^ — they  already 
designate  it  as  the  rebdlion  of  1 668.  The  conversion  of  the 
British  monarch  to  Roman  Oatholicism,  did  no  such  doctrine 
exists  would  be  a  glorious  event  in  ike  annals  of  Popery. 
The  rising  Apostacy  would  hold  in  the  throne  of  Hke  united 
kingdom  such  a  post  of  vantage  as  the  whole  world  could 
not  equal.  It  has  its  golden  dreams  regarding  it  now,-^ 
dreams  which,  if  destined  to  rise  into  power,  it  will  assuredly 
strive  hard  to  realize ;  and  ihe  only  constitutional  point  on 
which  Protestantism  could  {^ant  itself  in  its  wur  of  defenoe 
would  be  just  the  point  furnished  by  this  doctrine.  But 
ooukL  Voluntaries  occupy  that  point  f  Could  it  be  occupied 
by  the  man  who  asserts  that  religion  is  but  the  business  of 
individuals,  and  that  states  and  nations,  in  their  character  as 
such,  should  have  no  religion )  Aararedly  not  If  religion 
be  but  the  business  of  individual^  the  British  monarch,  ui 
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hiB  cliaiaoter  as  an  indiyidualy  has  a  rigKt  to  chooBe  a  religion 
for  himselC  If  states,  as  such,  should  have  no  religion,  on 
what  right  principle  can  it  be  held  that  states  should  deter- 
mine the  religion  of  their  sovereigns  ?  The  doctrine  of  the 
Protestant  Succession  fails  at  once  if  dissociated  from  the 
principle  of  ncubional  religion.  It  is  a  doctrine  behind  whidi 
no  consistent  Voluntary  can  entrench  himself 

We  would  £Bun  press  on  every  member  of  the  Free  Church 
the  great  importance  of  the  Establishment  principle.  To 
lay  it  down  at  a  time  like  the  present  would  be  such  an  act 
of  madness  as  if  a  warrior  divested  himself  of  hie  armour  on 
the  eve  of  a  great  battle,  and  then  entered  naked  and  de- 
fenceless into  the  fray.  It  furnishes  the  only  ground  on 
which  coming  contests  are  to  be  maintained,  and  the  cause 
of  Presbytery  and  of  Protestantism  asserted. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  hold  resolutely  by  the  Establishment 
principle,  and  quite  another  to  determine  on  the  course  pro- 
per to  be  pursued  respecting  some  existing  Establishment 
The  Government,  in  its  wisdom,  has  been  pleased  to  endow 
Maynooth.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  vigorously  to  op- 
pose the  yearly  grant  to  that  institution,  without  being  in 
the  least  a  Voluntary.  A  Oonvocationist  may  hold  fimsly, 
on  similar  grounds,  by  the  Establishment  principle,  and  yet  set 
himself  in  determined  opposition  to  the  residuary  Establish- 
ment.  Be  it  remarked  that,  had  not  the  latter  been  con- 
verted into  something  which  he  deemed  exceedingly  bad,  he 
would  not  have  quitted  it  He  foregoes  its  temporal  advan- 
tages rather  than  remain  in  connection  with  it  Bather  than 
acquiesce  in  the  revolution  which  has  been  effected  in  it^  by 
yielding  allegiance,  in  matters  spiritual,  to  the  revolutioniz- 
ijD^  power,  he  gives  up  his  whole  living,  and,  thus  resembling 
one  of  those  French  royalists  who  preferred  submitting  to 
voluntary  exUe  to  taking  the  oaths  to  the  Convention,  what 
principle  is  there  to  prevent  him  frx)m  resembling  these  royal- 
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ists  still  fitrther,  by  taking  up  arms  against  it  f  For  our  own 
part^  we  are  utterly  unable  to  see  any.  If  in  reality  revolu- 
tionized into  so  bad  a  thing  that  honest  men  refuse  to  remain 
within  its  pale,  even  though  their  whole  means  of  living, 
altered  in  character  by  the  revolution,  be  held  out  to  them 
as  a  bribe  for  doing  so,  on  what  grounds  could  they  be  cen- 
sured for  Hiaking  war  on  it  1  We  have  but  one  reply  to  the 
question, — we  can  see  nona 

In  this,  however,  as  in  all  other  things,  it  may  be  well  to 
employ  St  Paul's  distinction  between  the  expedient  and  the 
lawful  A  war  of  the  kind  might  be  entirely  just^  but  we 
are  &ur  from  being  convinced  that  it  would  be  in  any  degree 
expedient  Unlike  the  Voluntary  controversy  in  its  prin- 
ciples, it  would  yet  resemble  it  in  its  e£fecta  It  would  scarce 
£ftQ  to  assume  in  its  progress  the  secularizing,  semi-political 
£r>nn,  which  would  best  consort  with  its  semi-political  cha- 
racter ;  and  the  deep-toned  religious  feeling  which  has,  we 
trusty  been  strengthening  in  the  course  of  the  present  contro- 
-•^ersy,  would  infsdlibly  evaporate  in  the  progress  of  a  contro- 
versy in  which  the  Free  Church  would  have  a  great  many 
more  hands  to  assist  her  than  now,  but,  we  are  a&aid,  much 
fewer  hearts  to  pray  for  her.  Nay,  that  very  assistance  woidd 
be  of  itself  an  evil  It  would  mix  up  her  people,  through 
the  influence  of  a  common  object,  with  Destructives  and  mere 
Voluntaries, — men  at  one  with  them  in  their  hostility  to  the 
residuary  Establishmenty  but  thoroughly  at  variance  with  them 
in  their  principle  of  action ;  and  they  would  derive,  to  a  cer- 
tainty, no  benefit  from  the  contact  But  one  inevitable  effect  of 
the  controvert  we  would  deplore  more  than  any  of  the  others. 
It  would  surround,  as  with  a  wall,  the  residuary  Establishment^ 
andfreeze  within  it, — bind  up,  as  if  in  ice, — ^many  a  well-mean- 
ing man,  infirm  of  resolution,  and  halting  at  present  between 
two  opinions,  who,  were  the  matter  managed  otherwise,  might 
be  solicited  and  drawn  fortL     Voluntary  opinions  were  decid- 
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edly  on  the  increase  in  this  ooontiy  some  fifteen  or  tw^ity 
yean  ago :  the  Yoluntary  oontcoversy  bn^e  out ;  men  took 
their  Bide ;  and  from  that  moment  YoLantarTism  ceased  to 
increase.  The  Free  Church  must  deal  more  wiaelj ;  noi^  in 
this  respect  at  leasts  is  her  course  a  difficult  ona  There  are 
strong  religious  sympathies  operating  in  her  behalf;  she  has 
but  to  throw  herself  full  upon  tJiese  by  engaging  heart  and 
soul  in  her  proper  work, — the  evangelizing  of  the  countiy. 
It  is  a  highly  dangerous  matter  for  two  Tessels  to  meet  in 
rude  collision  in  the  open  sea, — so  dangerous,  that  th^e  are 
instances  not  a  few  in  which  the  effects  have  been  &tal  to 
both.  But  the  loadstone  rock  of  which  we  read  in  the  east- 
em  tale,  with  its  long  flight  of  stairs  and  its  tower  atop^ 
was  in  no  danger  whatever.  It  did  not  go  out  of  its  way  to 
run  down  vessels;  it  merely  exerted  its  attractive  power, 
while  they  were  yet  at  a  distance,  in  drawing  out  their  nails 
and  fastenings,  and  they  then  fell  to  pieces  of  themselves.  The 
Free  Church  would  do  well  not  to  set  herself  to  run  davm 
the  residuary  Establishment,  but  to  employ  her  attractive  in- 
fluence in  drawing  out  its  few  remaining  fiiateningi. 

If  it  be  comparatively  easy  to  say  how  the  Free  Churdi 
should  deal  by  Voluntaryism,  it  seems  a  still  m<»re  simple  mat- 
ter to  say  how  she  should  deal  by  Yduntaries.  The  contn>- 
versy  is  over  for  the  time  for  all  practical  purposes.  It  di- 
vided many  excellent  men ;  it  divided  also  many  men  who 
were  by  no  means  excellent  Never,  in  this  respect  at  least, 
was  there  a  more  unfortunate  quarrel  It  found  the  pioas 
Churchman  linked  close  to  the  Evangelic  Dissenter,  and,  tear- 
ing them  apart,  united  the  one  to  some  malignant  Tory, — 
a  mighty  friend  to  Establishments,  but  a  bitter  hater  of  the 
Cross ;  and  bound  the  other  to  some  miserable  infidel,  not 
more  an  enemy  to  religious  Establishments  than  to  religkiQ 
itself  lliere  were  strange  unions  effected  on  both  sidea  Of 
the  five  northern  proprietors  who  have  refused  the  Ooovoca- 
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tionists  sites  on  their  lands,  three  were  such  sound  Establish- 
ment men,  that  they  stood  contested  elections  on  the  strength 
of  their  attachment  to  the  principle.  And  Voluntary  jour- 
nalists, who  would  haye  filled  whole  columns  with  frothy  in- 
dignation had  these  proprietors  been  Irish  ones  and  the  Con- 
vocatiomsts  Papists,  have  giyen  a  place  in  their  pages  to  their 
insolent  and  repulsive  epistles,  without  the  addition  of  note 
or  comment,  as  if  the  religious  liberty  of  the  country  was  in 
no  way  involyed  in  the  case.  The  &ct  has  thus  a  double 
bearing^  and  is  illustrative  of  the  rubbish  on  both  sides.  Be 
it  remarked,  that  the  mingled  heap  of  grain,  dust,  and  chaff 
which  the  controversy  gathered  up  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
hais  been  thoroughly  winnowed  of  late ;  whereas  the  corre- 
sponding heap  on  the  Yoluntary  side  still  remains  what  it 
was.  Providence  has  not  yet  seen  meet  to  apply  the  &n, — 
an  obstacle,  it  may  seem,  in  the  way  of  union.  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  in  thus  speaking  of  an  union  of  Volun- 
taries and  Establishment  men,  we  make  use  of  wrong  terms, 
— we  make  use  of  terms  of  difference,  not  of  agreement, — and 
fall  into  some  confusion  of  idea  in  consequence.  With  the 
Voluntary  simply  in  his  character  as  a  Voluntary  a  devout 
Churchman  can  have  no  sympathy; — with  a  Churchman 
simply  in  his  character  as  a  Churchman  the  deyout  Volun- 
tary can  have  no  sympathy.  Voluntary  and  Churchman  are 
their  terms,  not  of  agreement,  but  of  difference, — ^their  re- 
spective battle-cries  when  they  fought  against  one  another. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  dream  of  an  union  oo-eztensive  with 
their  designeUiam  of  difference :  it  can  be  co-extensive  with 
but  their  serUimenli  of  agreement  It  can  be  but  a  re-union 
of  Christian  with  Christian ;  not  a  heterogeneous  coalition  be- 
tween mere  Voluntaries  and  mere  EBtabl|dun^ypiB^^J£p^.  ^^^.^^^ 
6,  1 843.  jr^^  '^        '      ^  V'  X 
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How  ouglit  the  Chtirch  to  deal  hj  her  bitterer  opponents 
among  the  landowners  of  the  country  1  We  veiy  recently 
propounded  the  question,  in  one  of  our  serial  artacleSy  as 
worthy  of  consideration.  Only  a  few  weeks  have  pajssed,  and 
the  hostility,  whose  scope  and  direction  we  could  but  antici- 
pate then,  has  taken  a  determinate  course,  and  become  em- 
bodied in  action.  Events  move  quickly  in  these  latter  stages 
of  the  controversy, — so  quickly,  that  well-nigh  half  the  anti- 
cipations of  the  "  Tendencies"  have  been  already  converted 
into  £Eict&  We  are  continually  reminded  of  the  striking 
figure  of  that  old  poet  who  complained  that  the  language  was 
growing  upon  and  covering  up  his  earlier  writings,  as  the 
flowing  sea  grows  upon  the  sand,  and  obliterates  and  covers 
up  all  its  tidal  lines  and  all  its  ripple-markings.  One  nordi- 
em  Baronet)  who  is  an  Episcopalian,  denies  the  Convoca- 
tionists  sites  on  his  lands  because  he  himself  is  not  a  Convo- 
cationist ;  another  northern  Baronet,  who  is  a  philosopher, 
denies  them  sites  on  his  lands  because  they  weakly  prefer  the 
AssemMf/a  Shorter  Catechism  to  the  Catechism  of  Phreno- 
logy ;  a  third  northern  Baronet,  who  is  a  Presbyterian,  de- 
nies them  sites  on  his  lands  because  he  has  a  thorough  respect 
for  them,  and  agrees  with  them  in  all  matters  essential  The 
pretexts  are  various,  but  the  overt  acts  are  the  same :  in 
each  and  every  case  the  rights  of  property  are  stretched  to 
overbear  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  the  principle  virtually 
embodied,  that  the  country's  acres  should  determine  tiie  coon- 
try^s  religion. 

Now,  there  must  be  something  monstrously  wrong  here ; 
— ^property  can  have  no  such  rights  attached  to  it  A  sophism 
in  argument  may  escape  at  times  the  detection  of  even  acute 
inteUects ;  whereas  a  sophism  in  action  lies  open,  from  its  very 
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natore,  to  the  detection  of  every  honeBt  mind.  The  common 
sense  of  mankind  is  sufficient  to  ensure  its  discovery ; .  and 
even  were  common  sense  to  fail,  common  feeliog  would  &sten 
upon  it  with  the  imerring  precision  of  an  instinct  The 
sophism  in  action  never  escapes ;  and  the  practical  sophi&m 
of  our  northern  proprietors,  that  the  rights  of  property  may 
be  so  stretched  as  legitimately  to  overbear  the  rights  of  con- 
science, has  been  already  appreciated  in  its  true  character  all 
over  Britain.  Wherever  over  the  world  the  vital  influences 
of  Christianity  exist, — ^nay,  wherever  there  exists  common 
sense  and  common  honesty,  associated  with  the  toleratiDg 
principle, — ^policy  such  as  theirs  must  be  at  once  recognised 
as  grossly  offensive  and  flagrantly  unjust. 

There  is  an  element  of  strength  in  the  circumstance  that, 
in  order  to  estimate  aright  the  policy  of  such  men,  it  is  not 
at  all  necessary  one  should  hold  by  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
vocationists.  Our  readers  are  not  Papists  :  they  believe,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  conversion  to  Protestantism  of  the  de- 
luded adherents  of  the  Man  of  Sin  would  be  one  of  the  most 
desirable  events  which  could  possibly  take  place  in  the  Chris- 
tian world.  But  not  on  that  account^  were  the  Protestant 
proprietors  of  Ireland  to  deal  by  their  Papist  tenants  and 
cottars  as  our  northern  Baronets  are  dealing  by  their  Presby- 
terian ones,  would  they  have  any  hesitation  in  making  up  their 
minds  regarding  the  real  nature  of  the  transaction.  It  would 
at  once  appear  to  them  in  its  true  character,  as  an  act  of 
coarse  and  repulsive  oppression  ;  and  as  coarse  and  repulsive 
must  such  acts  be  ever  held  in  the  common  sense  of  mankind, 
whether  the  objects  on  which  they  are  brought  to  bear  be 
Presbyterian  or  PopisL 

In  stretching  the  rights  of  property  so  far  that  they  over- 
lay the  rights  of  conscience,  there  is  a  monstrous  sophism  in- 
volved, which  all  can  at  least  feel ;  and  the  circumstance  has 
served  to  originate  many  a  curious  speculation  regarding  the 
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true  limitations  of  the  right  of  the  proprietor^  among  a  peo|;^ 
never  ^et  characterized  bj  any  peculiar  obtoaeneas  of  intel- 
lect And  certainly  the  age  of  the  ChartiBt  and  the  Radical 
is  not  quite  the  age  which  a  wise  proprietor  would  chooee  for 
forcing  such  inquiries  on  the  masses.  The  speculations  whidi 
necessity  imposes  upon  a  people  are  generally  veij  acute,  and 
rarely  inoperative  in  the  end  We  are  told  of  Bnnyan  by  Sir 
James  Macintosh,  that  "  he  foiled  the  magistrates,  the  cleigy, 
the  attorneys,  who  beset  him,  in  every  contest  of  argument, 
especially  in  that  which  relates  to  the  independence  of  reli- 
gion on  the  civil  authority ;  for  it  was  a  subject  on  which 
his  naturally  vigorous  mind  was  better  educated  by  his  habi- 
tual meditations,  forced  upon  him  by  necessity,  than  it  could 
have  been  by  the  most  skilM  instructor."  There  were  many 
in  the  age  of  Bunyan  to  whom  the  despotism  of  Gharies  and 
his  brother  rendered  such  meditations  habitual ;  and  whoi 
these  reached  their  degree  of  ultimate  intensity,  like  those 
fluids  that  crystallize  at  a  certain  point  of  saturation,  they 
solidified  into  the  great  national  act  which  we  are  now  ac- 
customed to  designate  as  the  Bevolution  of  1 688.  It  is  un- 
wise^ we  repeat^  on  the  part  of  the  proprietary  of  the  coao- 
try,  to  force  upon  its  pec^le  a  train  of  inquiry  regarding  the 
rights  of  the  proprietor, — especially  unwi9e  at  a  time  like  the 
present^  when  there  are  so  many  disturbing  elements  to  lead 
to  extreme  conclusions.  Chartiflm  has  arrived  at  its  own 
characteristic  findings, — ^findings  which  it  embodied  last  year 
in  its  great  petition ;  and  were  the  infection  to  spread  among 
the  soberer  and  more  solid  classes  of  the  conununity,  the  efbcts 
might  be  fittaL  It  is  of  importance,  however, — ^fi>r  the  strength 
of  opinion  always  depends  eventually  on  the  breadth  and 
soundness  of  the  foundations  on  which  it  rests,  and  there  are 
sacred  rights  of  property  against  which  no  man,  or  no  daas 
of  men,  can  safely  transgress,  even  in  speculation, — it  is  of 
importance,  we  say,  that  the  people  of  the  Free  Church  should 
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entertain  just  sentiments  on  this  matter,  from  which  no  in- 
aolence  of  insnlt^  or  no  degree  of  oppression,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  drive  them. 

It  was  one  of  the  enormous  hardships  to  which  the  Puri- 
tans of  England  were  subjected  in  the  reign  of  Oharles  II. 
that  '*  every  Dissenting  clergyman  was  forbidden  from  coming 
within  five  miles  of  his  former  congregation."  Now,  there 
are  proprietors  of  the  north  of  Scotland  who  will  be  able, 
if  they  but  cany  their  threats  into  execution,  to  prevent 
Presbjtman  cleigymen  from  residing  within  twenty  miles 
of  their  former  congiegationa  But,  monstrous  and  tyran- 
nical as  such  a  power  may  seem,  has  not  every  man  a  right, 
it  may  be  asked,  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  his  own  9  and 
does  not  the  power  of  the  proprietor  arise  solely,  in  this  in- 
stance, from  just  the  l^Umate  exercise  of  this  right  9  Nay, 
not  so  fiust  It  is  true,  there  are  cases  in  which  a  man  may 
do  what  he  pleases  with  his  own ;  but  it  can  be  in  only  those 
cases  in  which  the  effects  of  what  he  does  terminate  with 
what  is  his  own ;  and  not  even  in  the  whole  of  these.  He 
may  employ  the  bludgeon  which  he  has  purchased  in  any 
and  every  way  in  which  that  bludgeon  is  alone  concerned ; 
but  he  must  not  employ  the  bludgeon  which  he  has  purchased 
in  breaking  his  neighbour's  head ;  for,  though  the  bludgeon 
be  his  own,  the  head  is  not  Nay,  frirther ;  he  must  not 
employ  the  bludgeon  which  he  has  bought  in  cruelly  maltreat- 
ing the  horse  which  he  has  also  bought  There  are  thus 
cases  in  which  he  may  not  do  what  he  pleases  with  his  own. 
The  law  takes  into  account  not  only  the  sense  of  suffering  in 
the  irrational  animal  which  is  his,  but  also  the  feelings  of  his 
neighbours  with  regard  to  the  sufferings  of  that  irrational 
animal,  and  fines  and  imprisons  him  for  outraging  them. 
The  rule  that  a  man  may  do  what  he  pleases  with  his  own  is 
a  rule  of  exceptions  and  limitationa  Now,  be  it  remembered 
that^  though  the  acres  of  the  north  country  belong  to  the 
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proprietors  of  the  north  ooiintry,  its  rdiigion  does  not  belong 
to  them.  The  bludgeon  is  theirs,  but  not  the  head  ;  and  if 
they  violently  employ  those  acres  to  the  detriment  of  that  re- 
ligion, they  do  so  at  their  imminent  peril  Nay,  by  patting 
these  acres  to  other  than  the  recognised  and  Intimate  use, 
they  grievously  shock  and  outrage  the  feelings  of  their  neigh- 
bours ;  that  they  also  do  at  their  peril  If  it  be  at  all  just 
to  protect  those  proper  feelings  which  sympathise  in  the  suf^- 
ings  of  the  brute  creation,  does  not  immutable  justice  decree 
that  those  higher  sentiments  of  the  soul  which  rest  on  the 
Son  of  God  as  their  proper  object,  and  those  rights  of  con- 
science which  bear  reference  to  his  law  exclusively,  should  be 
at  least  equally  shielded  from  violence  and  outrage  1  The 
rights  of  property  can  be  but  co-extensive  with  the  true  ends 
and  purposes  of  property.  The  possessor  of  a  field  tills,  sows, 
and  then,  that  he  may  reap  the  fruit  of  his  labour,  carefully 
encloses  it ;  and  the  law  afibrds  him  its  protection  by  punish- 
ing the  trespasser,  just  because  the  trespasser  interferes  with 
the  true  end  and  purpose  for  which  property  is  held  But 
property  is  not  held  in  order  that  the  course  of  useful  science 
may  be  arrested ;  and  so,  when  Government  is  employed  in 
taking  a  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  kingdom,  it  empowers 
its  surveyors  to  enter  the  man's  field  if  necessary,  and  &x. 
their  theodolites  there.  Property  is  not  held  in  order  that 
an  important  branch  of  national  industiy  may  be  put  down ; 
and  so,  should  the  field  be  on  the  sea-shore,  a  herring-curer, 
if  he  can  find  no  other  place  on  which  to  heap  up  his  fish,  in 
order  to  get  them  transferred  to  his  casks,,  may  fence  off  a 
portion  of  it^  and  heap  them  up  there,  giving  of  course,  re- 
muneration fully  adequate  for  tiie  produce  which  he  may  have 
trampled  down,  or  the  general  deterioration  which  he  may 
have  occasioned.  Property  is  not  held  in  order  that  great 
and  beneficial  designs  may  be  successfully  thwarted ;  and  so 
Parliament,  if  it  see  meet^  may  empower  some  projector  or 
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the  sum's  field,  or  to  span  it  over  with  some  vast  viaduct^  or 
to  out  it  asunder  hj  dome  broad  ihorongh&re.  The  rights 
of  property,  we  repeat,  are  but  oo-extenmye  with  the  ends  fbr 
which  property  is  held ;  and  he  who,  on  any  pretext,  stretches 
these  rights,  so  as  to  render  them  subve^ve  of  the  rights  of 
conscience,  is  guilty  of  as  flagrant  injustice  as  if  he  had  had 
no  property  on  which  to  take  his  stand.  He  is  sim^dy  a  per- 
secutor, worthy  the  unqualified  detestation  and  abhorrence  of 
mankind  ;  and  his  worn-out  plea,  that  he  has  a  right  to  do 
what  he  may  with  his  own,  is  but  a  miserable  sophism,  in 
every  way  worthy  of  the  deeds  of  wrong  and  oppression  of 
which  he  renders  it  the  apology.  But  it  can  scarce  be  neces- 
sary to  insist  on  points  of  a  character  so  palpable  as  these. 

It  win  not  be  enough,  howerver,  thus  to  remove  the  bars  and 
obstades  which  might  otiierwiso  prevent  the  current  of  popu- 
lar opinion  from  dashing  foil  against  the  persecuting  proprie- 
tary of  the  country.  So  great  is  their  power,  and  so  many  the 
means  of  annoyance  within  their  reach,  that,  had  the  Church 
to  maintain  with  them  merely  a  political  quarrel,  she  would 
scarce  fidl  to  be  o'ermastered  and  borne  down  in  the  conflict, 
however  unequivocally  in  the  right  The  tide  of  popular 
sympathy  would  set  in  too  late  and  too  feebly  to  avail  her. 
She  must  not  forget  in  what,  under  God,  her  strength  lies, — 
that  she  has  a  hold  of  the  religious  feelings  of  the  country ;  and 
that  wherever  she  succeeds  in  enlightening  a  conscience  dark 
before,  there  also  does  she  of  necessity  succeed  in  making  good 
a  lodgment  from  which  the  power  of  the  landlord  and  the 
factor  will  be  utterly  unable  to  expel  her.  She  is  strong, 
doubtless,  in  the  popular  character  of  the  rights  for  which  she 
has  so  resolutely  and  so  devotedly  contended, — strong  on  a 
principle  somewhat  similar  to  that  through  which  the  Whigs 
were  strong  when,  after  carrying  the  Heform  Bill  by  a  bare 
majority^  the  lower  House^  they  dissolved  Eorliament,  and 
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appealed  to  the  country.  Bat  were  her  strength  of  this 
merely  seiai-political  kind, — ^were  it  based  on  but  the  popu- 
larity of  her  principles, — ^it  would  be  a  strength  insufficient 
for  her.  It  would  evaporate  in  the  furnace.  The  only  strengtili 
which  can  ultimately  avail  her  must  lie  in  the  unchanging 
fealty  of  converted  hearts.  Wherever  she  is  rendered  Uie 
honoured  means  of  a  conversion,  there  she  secures  an  inalien- 
able friend,  fitted  to  abide  in  her  behalf  the  day  of  trial  We 
have  been  often  struck  by  the  remarkable  figure  in  the  Apo- 
calypse, in  which  the  witnessing  Church  is  represented  as  lying 
slain  in  the  great  city.  The  dead  bodies  of  the  two  prophets 
are  exposed  in  the  street ;  the  sounds  of  mirth  and  wassail 
ring  loud  around  them  ;  and  there  is  rejoicing  and  giving  of 
gifts  because  they  are  gone.  What  more  hopeless  than  a  cause 
sunk  so  low,  that  its  sole  representatives  are  two  lifeless  car- 
cases, cruelly  denied  the  repose  and  shelter  of  the  tomb^  and 
exposed  to  the  heartless  insults  of  an  ungenerous  enemy! 
They  lie  festering  and  dead !  a  moment  passes,  and,  lo  !  ''  the 
spirit  of  life  fiK)m  God  has  entered  into  them  f  they  stand 
upon  their  feet ;  o'ermastering  astonishment  and  terror  fiill 
upon  all  beholders ;  and  in  the  presence  of  their  enemies  a 
great  voice  from  heaven  talks  with  them.  In  even  her  dark- 
est day  there  are  hopes  to  which  the  Church  may  continae 
to  cling  :  the  numbers  and  energy  of  her  asserters  will  bear 
no  chance  proportion  to  the  conversions  of  the  country ;  and 
one  of  those  seasons  of  wide-spread  and  sudden  revival  which 
are,  we  trust,  destined  to  characterize  and  bless  the  latter 
day,  would  have  the  effect  of  raising  her  up  at  once,  like  the 
resuscitated  bodies  of  the  slain  prophets,  a  terror  to  her  ene- 
mies, and  a  wonder  to  alL  Her  strength  must  lie  in  the  con- 
versions of  the  countiy,  and  her  chance  of  success,  humanlj 
speaking;  in  directing  all  her  exertions  under  an  abiding  sense 
of  the  importance  of  the  fact  It  is,  in  truth,  the  grand  se- 
cret^ which  her  friends  know,  and  her  enemies  do  not 
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Ere  we  conclude  for  the  time,  let  us  add  one  remark  more. 
The  true  way  of  utterly  raining  the  canse  of  the  Free  Church, 
when  the  criais  comes,  would  be  simply  to  yield  to  those  feel- 
ings of  excitement  which  in  some  districts  it  may  well  oc- 
casion, and  fly  in  the  &ce  of  the  law.  Let  the  authorities 
be  supplied  with  but  a  single  act  through  which  a  charge  of 
outrage  and  honafde  rebellion  may  be  fixed  upon  the  Church, 
and  there  will  be  means  instantly  exerted  to  put  her  down, 
which  have  not  been  employed  in  Britain  since  the  times  of 
the  persecutions  of  the  Charlese&  A  few  ploughmen,  assisted 
by  the  hedrata  8on  in  Culsalmond,  smoked  their  pipes  in  the 
parish  church,  and  broke  some  dozen  or  a  score  of  panes,  and 
straightway  a  detachment  of  the  military  were  marched  into 
Strathbogie,  and  there  was  a  justiciary  trial  got  up^  at  which 
an  enlightened  jury  decided  there  was  nothing  to  try.  The 
soldiery  and  the  Justiciary  Court  would  be  but  imperfectly 
typical  of  the  means  which,  in  the  result  of  some  unhappy 
outbreak,  would  be  set  in  instant  requisition  to  crush  the  dis- 
sociated Church.  The  menials  of  Pilate  and  Caiaphas  are 
coming  out  against  her  with  their  swords  and  staves ;  but  a 
too  zealous  Peter  must  not  be  permitted  to  strike  in  her  de- 
fence It  is  essential  to  her  wellbeing, — ^perchance  to  her  very 
existence, — that  all  the  outrages  should  be  perpetrated  by  her 
opponents.  It  was  0'Connell*s  most  important  lesson  to  the 
people  of  Ireland,  that  they  should  keep  their  tempers  and 
the  peace.  We  would  warn,  in  especial,  warm-hearted  friends 
of  the  Church  in  the  Highlands, — ^the  fighting  men  of  Scot- 
land,— ^the  men  who,  in  not  a  few  districts,  are  to  be  sepa- 
rated violently  from  their  beloved  ministers,  and  to  see  mi- 
serable hirelings  set  in  their  place, — ^that  they  may  do  much 
for  her  by  their  prayers,  but  nothing,  and  less  than  nothing,  for 
her  by  their  swords ;  that  they  cannot  strike  a  single  blow 
in  her  behalf  which  will  not  be  made  to  descend  with  ten- 
fold effect  on  her  own  honoured  head. — May  10,  1843. 
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[It  hat  been  nuule  a  prindple,  in  iftledang  these  artidee,  to  omifc  thoae 
of  a  decidedly  personal  character.  A  vein  of  original  and  powerful 
humour  entered,  however,  so  largely  into  Mr  Miller's  writing  in  defence 
of  the  Evangdical  party,  that  it  was  desirable  to  have  some  manifesta- 
tion of  it  in  the  present  volume.  The  loUowing  artide  ccmveys  no  idea 
of  Mr  Miller's  keener  irony  and  more  refined  satire :  it  is  in  his  long^ieal 
style  ;  but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  characteristic  ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
its  broad  humour  can  now  be  enjoyed  without  the  infliction  of  pain  upon 
any.] 

Thsrb  has  i^speared  within  the  last  few  weeks  a  veiy  remark- 
able little  work  on  our  ecclesiastieal  strt^le,  from  the  pen 
of  Robert  Forsyth,  Esq.,  advoeate^  an  Edinboigfa  philosopher, 
who  settled  the  principles  of  moral  science  rather  more  than 
thirfy  years  ago,  and  who  has  now  very  laudably  come  for- 
ward,— ^impelled  by  patriotic  feeling  and  a  strong  sense  of 
doty, — ^to  settle  the  Churcb  question.  He  fbond  himself 
'^  nU  etUitiad^^*  he  says,  "  to  look  on  in  silence."  The  mere 
capacity  of  dxang  good  suggests  always  to  well-regulated  minds 
the  absolute  necessUy  of  doing  it ;  and  so^  while  very  many 
individuals  who  have  not  written  essays  on  mraid  science, 
nor  acquainted  themselves  with  the  secret  comes  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  have  felt  that  they  bad  a  right  to  main- 
tain the  character  of  silent  spectators,  Mr  Forsyth,  finding 
that  be  bad  no  such  rigbt^ — ^that  be  was  not  *^  entitled  to 
look  on  in  silence," — ^has  been,  of  course^  precipitated  into 
authorship ;  and  bis  pampblety  whicb  has  the  merits  as  we 
have  said,  of  being  a  very  remarkable  one^  baa  already  at- 
tracted the  favourable  notioe  of  most  <^  our  Edinburgb  con- 
temporaries. '^A  very  excellent  and  seasonable  treatise,** 
says  the  Edinburgh  Adv&riiser,  and  cbaractedsed  by  *'  great 
ability  and  research.*'     Assuredly  yes,  says  the  Evming  Fcti : 
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*'  it  exposes  with  equal  profoimdBess  and  onginalitj  the  ille- 
gal and  dangerous  proceedings  of  the  democratic  party  in  the 
Church."  ''  The  pamphlet  of  Mr  Forsyth  seems  to  us  an 
able  one,''  adds  the  Scotsman:  it  ''sets  ihe  pretensions  of  the 
non-intrusionists  in  a  very  clear  light,"  and  ''we  would 
direct  attention  to  it^  as  presenting  the  ideas  of  a  well-in- 
formed, experienced,  and  religiously'disposed  man."  And  the 
Obterv&r  tells  his  readers  that  it  is  a  work  eminently  worthy 
even  his  notice,  though,  from  a  press  of  occupation,  he  has 
not  been  able  to  notice  it  as  yet 

Now,  all  this  is  certainly  high  praisa  It  has  been  often 
flitis&ctorily  shown  that  the  opinion  of  the  Scottish  news- 
paper press  is  just  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Scotland,-— of 
course,  by  parity  of  reason,  the  opinioii  of  the  Edinburgh 
press  must  be  just  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Edinburgh ; 
and  here  have  we  our  intelligent  and  respectable  citizens. 
Whig  and  Tory,  harmoniously  at  one  in  regarding  the  pam- 
phlet which  Mr  Forsyth  has  been  so  happily  necessitated  to 
produce,  as  seasonable,  excellent^  able,  original,  profound, 
clear  in  ihe  light  which  it  casts,  and  full  of  research, — and 
in  eulogising  Mr  Fonyth  himself  as  an  "  experienced,  well- 
informed,  and  religiously-disposed  man."  Now,  it  would  be 
of  courae  absurd  on  our  part  to  risk  an  opinion  in  direct  op- 
position to  all  this.  We  may  venture  to  remark,  however, 
that  Mr  Forsyth's  pamphlet^  though  much  more  conmstent 
than  any  other  production  which  has  appeared  on  the  same 
side^  and  though,  in  the  main,  somewhat  more  amusing,  has 
the  disadvantage  of  being  not  quite  complete  in  itself  Many 
of  its  more  striking  passages  bear  tacit  reference  to  the  doc- 
trines of  his  great  philosophical  work, — ^reference  so  direct, 
that  to  a  man  unacquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  doc- 
trine developed  in  his  "  Principles  of  Moral  Science,"  his 
Church  principles  must  often  appear  either  altogether  obscure, 
or  in  a  very  considerable  degree  extreme,  if  not  irrationaL 
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And  this,  we  say,  is  decidedly  a  defect  We  hold  that  Mr 
Forsyth's  pamphlet  on  the  Church  question  should  be  in  every 
respect  as  independent  of  his  great  philosophical  work,  as  his 
great  philosophical  work  is  independent  of  his  pamphlet  on 
the  Church  question.  Mr  Forsyth  must  be  surely  aware, 
that  in  this  unthinking  and  superficial  age,  in  which  meta^ 
physics  languish,  there  are  many  men  and  many  womai 
deeply  interested  in  our  ecclesiastical  struggle,  who  have  yet 
cultivated  no  close  acquaintance  with  his  "  Principles  of 
Moral  Science." 

"  The  truths  of  Butler  are  more  worthy  the  name  of  cR*- 
covery*^  says  Sir  James  Macintosh,  '^  than  any  with  which 
we  are  acquainted."  We  infer,  from  the  assertion,  that  Sir 
James  must  hate  been  ignorant  of  the  ethical  philosophy  of 
Mr  Eobert  ForsytL  It  was  reserved  for  this  man  of  high 
philosophic  intellect  to  discover,  early  in  the  present  century, 
after  first  spending  several  years  as  a  licentiate  of  tlie  Church 
of  Scotland,  that  though  there  are  some  human  souls  that 
live  for  ever,  the  great  bulk  of  souls  are  as  mortal  as-  the 
bodies  to  which  they  are  united,  and  perish  immediately  after 
death,  like  the  souls  of  brutes.  Thinking  souls,  such  as  the 
soul  of  Mr  Bobert  Forsyth,  continue  to  think  on  for  ever ; 
but  the  vast  rabble  of  souls,  that  either  do  not  think  at  all, 
or  think  to  little  purpose,  curl,  and  revolve,  and  expand,  for 
a  very  little  after  they  are  exhaled  from  the  body,  somewhat 
like  the  puff  of  a  cigar  in  a  quiet  atmosphere,  and  then  melt 
away  into  nothing.  Of  what  possible  use,  argued  the  philo- 
sopher, could  the  souls  of  the  mere  populace  be  in  another 
world  %  In  the  present  they  are  of  very  considerable  value. 
They  constitute  a  sort  of  moving  power  to  the  bodies  of  our 
artizans,  clerks,  and  manufacturers.  They  produce  hats,  and 
shoes,  and  broadcloth,  and  law  documents ;  they  build  houses, 
and  keep  shops,  and  makes  sausages  and  suits  of  clothes;  but 
in  the  future  state  they  would  be  of  quite  as  little  value  as 
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the  steam  or  water  power  of  a  mill  or  engine  dissociated  from 
the  cranks  of  the  engine  or  the  pinions  of  the  mill,  and  sub- 
limed to  the  dignity  of  a  souL  Where  there  are  neither 
heads  nor  feet^  there  can  be  no  demand  for  either  hats  or 
shoes.  No  attenuated  tailor-soul  will  be  required  to  take 
measure  with  his  figured  tape  of  the  thinking  part  of  Mr 
Robert  Forsyth,  or  to  illuminate  his  disembodied  sensorium 
with  rows  of  buttons  He  will  be  independent  of  broadcloth 
and  of  bend  leather,  and  miss  neither  his  clerk  nor  the 
butcher's  shop.  All  must  have  heard  of  the  fieunous  argu- 
ment once  maintained  between  Corporal  Trim  and  Uncle 
Toby  regarding  the  souls  of  negroes,  and  how  the  honest 
old  ciqptain  came  finally  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  the  blacks 
have  not  souls  as  certainly  as  the  whites,  ''  it  is  a  sad  setting 
up  of  one  man  over  another."  Now,  a  similar  thought  seems 
to  have  crossed  the  mind  of  the  philosophic  Mr  Forsyth ;  nor 
can  we  imagine  aught  more  suited  to  render  a  person  of  a 
benevolent  disposition  uneasy;  but  a  fiirther  discovery  served 
at  once  to  remove  the  painful  feeling.  He  discovered,  by  a 
singularly  ingenious  process,  that  the  happy  few  who  inherit 
inmiortality  achieve  it  for  themselves.  They  work  it  out 
simply  by  dint  of  thinking.  The  ploughman's  soul  does  not 
sink  into  annihilation  simply  because  it  is  the  soul  of  a  plough- 
man, nor  does  the  shoemaker's  soul  perish  qiia  shoemaking 
soul  They  perish  just  because  they  have  not  been  exercised 
in  thinking, — just  because  they  have  not  been  writing  treatises 
on  moral  science,  or  pamphlets  on  the  intrusion  side  in  the 
Church  question*  The  sensoriums  of  a  Bums  and  a  Bloom- 
field  may  be  living  yet  If  souls  die,  it  is  all  their  own  fiiult 
They  do  not  take  exercise  to  render  them  strong  and  hardy ; 
and  so  perish  the  moment  they  step  out  of  doors,  just  as 
children  over-delicately  nurtured  and  kept  in  an  overheated 
nuraery  are  killed  at  times  simply  by  running  out  into  the 
oold.     All  the  hardy  well-trained  souls  survive.    But  we  are 
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doing  leflB  than  justice  to  Mr  Fonjth,  in  not  employing  his 
own  pliilo80|)hic  language. 

**  From  the  capacity  that  is  conferred  apon  ihe  human  mind  ai  ad* 
vancing  in  perpetual  improvemeDt^  we  conchide  that  it  is  destinad  ior 
immortality.  *  *  *  B%U  ititnotio  every  iudividucU  that  thii  capa- 
city or  OUt  dettiny  heUmg$.  Some  minds  are  too  ondisoeming  to  per- 
ceive the  value  of  intellectual  improvement.  Other  minds  become  so 
deeply  enamoured  of  certain  pursuits  peculiar  to  their  present  state,  thai 
they  will  be  unable  to  btvst  through  the  fetters  of  habit,  and  to  engage 
in  the  study  of  what  is  good  and  excellent  in  the  works  of  their  Msker. 
Theae  nUndt,  having  no  employment  in  which  to  occupy  theouelves,  would 
exiit  hereafter  in  vain  ;  and  such  is  the  constitution  of  mind,  that  if  it  is 
not  employed,  it  sinks  into  thonghtlecnfiss,  and  loses  its  intelligent  dia- 
racter.  Bui  those  minds  that  engage  in  the  purwit  of  intellectftal  t»- 
provement,  or  in  the  etudy  and  diffadon  of  tcience,  when  they  remove 
from  this  world  will  find  themselves  only  placed  in  a  better  situation  for 
advancing  successfully  in  their  career.  Their  employment  cannot  come 
to  an  end,  for  it  is  infinite  ;  and  their  minds  will  continue  for  ever  to 
become  still  more  active^  mwe  discerning,  and  more  enlarged.  It  is  no 
mean  prize,  then,  that  awaits  the  lovers  of  Wisdom.  She  is  lovely  in 
herself,  and  worthy  of  all  regard  and  pursmt ;  but  die  is  not  given  to 
man  as  a  bride  witiiout  a  dowry.  The  pomeition  of  her  comawiiieato  na 
leu  than  immortal  life,  Tlus  is  the  hig^iest  prise  in  the  great  lottery  of 
ezistenoe.  •  *  •  j^  |^  never  be  forgotten,  then,  for  whom  it  is 
that  immortality  is  reserved.  It  is  appointed  as  the  portion  of  those 
who  are  worthy  of  it ;  and  they  shall  enjoy  itaea  natwrml  eonaeqmemee  cf 
their  worth.  This  is  a  part  of  the  plan  according  to  which  the  M^^ 
Artist  has  formed  the  universe.  Whatever  is  defective  or  imperfect^ 
and  has  no  tendency  to  improvement,  will  gradually  pass  away  and  dis- 
appear for  ever ;  but  the  minds  that  shoot  vigorously  towards  ezceOeBoe 
will  be  cherished,  and  endure  and  flourish  without  end.  And  thie  ie  all 
that  oon  be  $aid  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  certainty  on  to  obture  a  tub- 
iect."—Prineiplei  of  Moral  Science,  1805,  pp.  601,  602. 

Bat  thou^  beyond  this  Mr  Fonyth  did  not  arrive  at  cer- 
tainty (and  unquestionably  minds  of  a  lower  and  leas  philo- 
sophic -nature  could  scarce  have  carried  demonstration  so  £ur), 
he  was  enabled,  through  the  exercise  of  that  fine  &cultyi 
JmaginatiiHi,  to  go  a  very  considerable  way  ^rtheii  In  au 
exquisite  aUegory,  attached,  by  way  of  app^dii^  to  the  cop- 
ter in  which,  his  great  discovery  is  promulgf^ted,  ^e  are  pra- 
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•eoted  with  a  riew,  smgnlnlj  giapbie  and  ptctnrosqiiey  of  the 
expeetoraticMi  <^  80ii]&  Hie  reader  of  the  "^  Principlea  of 
Moral  Sdenoe"  is  supeoded  in  mid-air,  with  Mr  Fonjth,  in 
the  character  of  the  "  Angel  of  Instmctioii,''  beside  him ; 
and  on  the  earth  beneath  be  is  made  to  see  all  the  djing, 
brute  and  haman,  engaged  in  yomiting  sools.  The  view 
somewhat  resembles  that  whidi  the  adTentoroos  sailor  takes 
finom  tiie  maintop  of  a  crowded  and  tempest-orertaken  trans- 
port^ when  horrible  nansea  oeciqnes  the  labouring  passengers 
below.  We  see  the  ^  sools  of  <fying  men  departing  fix>m  their 
bodies^"  and  the  "  sools  <^  dying  beasts."  We  mai^  the 
spirits  of  the  beasts  coming  creeping  oot^  like  half-soffocated 
waspa  escaping  from  the  fames  of  the  deadly  solphor,  when, 
in  the  rllent  twil^^  some  reckless  orchin  assails  with  fire 
and  brimstone  their  deroted  citadel,  and  then  sqoatting  them- 
selves down  in  the  Cfpea  air,  and  qoietlj  eyaporating ;  or,  to 
employ  Mr  Forsyth's  own  dassic  illostration,  "  melting  away 
gradually,  like  the  dood  rising  from  the  river,  which  the 
morning  son  drinks  op."  Kot  so  tranqoil,  however,  the  pro- 
cess throogh  which  the  spirits  of  unthinking  men  pass  into 
annihilation.  "  The  sools  of  dying  men  are  more  active," 
says  Mr  Forsyth,  **  than  the  sools  of  dying  beasts,  for  they 
spring  upward,  and  seem  to  look  aroond  them,  as  if  seeking 
for  some  woric  wherein  to  laboor."  They  come  frothing  out 
Hke  small  beer  in  the  dog-days,  jost  escaped  from  the  bottk^ 
and  wheel  roond  and  roond  in  uneasy  and  short-lived  activity, 
like  drops  of  boiling  oil  sprinkled  from  a  dipped  rosh-light 
on  the  colder  oil  of  the  lamp, — or  like  vivacious  kdy-birdi 
stock  £ut  upon  pins, — or  like  the  widced  old  lady  in  Beck- 
ford's  Yathec,  the  rapidity  of  whose  revelations  rendered  htr 
altogether  invisible.  Bat,  soon  squatting  themselves  down  in 
utter  exhaustion,  they  evaporate,  "  and  pass  away,  and  are 
forgotten,  and  no  trace  of  them  remains."  Yery  different, 
however,  is  the  destiny  of  vigorous  souls  of  prc^ound  thought 
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and  solid  acquirement^ — ^ihe  souls  that  have  "  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  intellectual  improvement)"  and  produced  toeatises 
on  moral  science.  They  "  never  lose  their  activity,  nor  fall 
asleep  at  all,  like  the  rest"  They  visit  "  the  sun,  and  the 
moon,  and  other  worlds,"  expatiate  at  large  over  the  whole 
earth  and  the  whole  sea,  make  their  way  into  the  Teoesses  of 
Mr  Forsyth's  study,  and  there  acquaint  Uieniselves  thorou^y 
with  his  opinions  on  the  Church  question,  long  ere  his  in- 
valuable manuscripts  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lisher. Well  has  it  been  remarked  by  this  Edinburgh  {^lilo- 
sopher,  that  ^'  it  is  no  mean  prize  that  awaits  the  lovers  of 
Wisdom." 

Now,  without  some  previous  acquaintance  with  this  fine 
philosophy,  there  are  passages  in  Mr  Forsyth's  Church  pam- 
phlet)  the  force  of  which  cannot  be  adequately  appreciated 
And  hence,  we  urge,  the  incompleteness  of  the  work,  re- 
garded as  a  whole.  The  happy  few  who  have  mastered  his 
'*  Principles"  must^  of  course,  feel  theniselves  quite  qualified 
to  enter  into  the  deeper  meanings  of  his  "  Bemark&"  Bat 
why  write  for  only  the  happy  few  ?  Why  not  render  his 
pamphlet  as  independent  of  his  "  Principles"  as  he  has  already 
rendered  his  "  Principles"  independent  of  his  pamphlet  1  All 
interested  in  the  Church  question  are  not,  we  repeat,  deeply 
read  in  the  metaphysical  discoveries  of  Mr  Forsyth.  And 
yet,  what^  without  a  knowledge  of  the  great  discovery  whose 
results  we  have  just  communicated  to  our  readers,  is  the  real 
force  of  a  passage  such  as  the  one  in  which  Mr  Forsyth  sets 
himself  to  annihilate  the  Yeto  ?  United  to  his  disooveiy,  it 
is  all-potent ;  dissociated  from  it,  it  is  a  piece  of  mere  com- 
monplaca     We  quote  from  his  pamphlet : — 

"  A  yoimg  man,"  sayi  Mr  Fonyth,  **  after  employing  his  best  yean, 
and  considerable  expense,  in  a  University  educaiionf  and  the  stndy  o£ 
the  learned  languages  and  of  theology,  would,  according  to  custom,  pre- 
sent himself  for  examination  before  the  Presbytery  of  his  birth  or  resi* 
dence.    He  is  dedared  qualified  to  preach,  and  is  allowed  to  preach  for 
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any  miBister  employing  hiixL  Yet,  on  roodving  a  presentation  from  the 
Crown,  or  some  other  patron,  he  might  find  his  prospects  bhisted,  because 
a  namber  of  downs  had  been  pleased  to  say,  without  assigning  a  reason, 
that  they  dissented  £rom  his  settlement,  whether  because  they  wished 
some  other  individual,  or  wantonly  aote4  to  show  their  power.  Admis- 
lion  to  the  communion  table  affords  no  test  of  the  ability  of  a  man  to 
decide  on  the  qualifications  necessary  to  a  minister  who  is  to  instruct 
men  in  the  history  and  principles  of  Christianity.  A  man  may  be  a  sin- 
cere beherer  inthe  gospel,  and  of  the  most  decent  life,  who  yet  is  truly 
an  illiterate  person,  engaged  in  mechanical  labour.  To  say  tiiat  such  a 
man  shall  have  power  to  ruin  the  prospects  of  a  learned  man,  against 
whom  he  can  state  no  well-founded  objections,  is  palpably  absurd.** 

Now,  if  this  passage  be  taken  simply  as  it  stands,  even 
Mr  Forsyth's  warmest  Mends  must  be  forced  to  allow  that 
it  is  by  no  means  a  striking  on&  Dr  Cook  has  said  as  much^ 
and  Dr  Bryce,  and  the  Edinburgh  Advertiser^  and  the  gentle- 
man who  in  the  Observer  writes  "  Columns  for  the  Eark.*' 
But,  taken  in  connection  with  Mr  Forsyth's  great  discovery, 
even  the  Witness  itself  must  confess  that  it  does  all  it  was 
intended  to  do^ — ^that  it  annihilates  the  Yeta  Let  the 
reader  mark  well  some  of  the  phrases  employed : — "  Number 
of  clowns," — '*  admission  to  the  communion  table  no  test  of 
ability," — *'  illiterate  person  engaged  in  mechanical  labour." 
These  are  all  phrases  of  deep  significancy  when  coupled  with 
the  discovery  of  Mr  Forsyth.  In  his  "  Principles  of  Moral 
Science,"  we  are  expressly  told  that  *'  men  who  spend  their 
lives  in  the  unremitting  drudgery  of  such  kinds  of  labour  as 
require  little  exercise  of  the  mind,  are  apt  to  sink  into  a  state 
of  indolence  and  stupidity."  "  They  become  incapable  of 
thinking,"  it  is  added ;  '*  and  if  at  any  time  they  make  an 
unusual  exertion  towards  it^  their  attention  soon  wavers  and 
^Euls,  and  they  speedily  relinquish  an  effort  that  is  so  sensibly 
above  their  strength."  They  are,  in  short,  men  whose  souls, 
like  the  souls  of  brutes,  perish  at  deatL  Mark,  next^  the  an- 
tagonist class  of  phrases  used  in  connection  with  the  licensed 
candidate : — "  University  education," — "  learned  languages," 
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— "  theology," — ^fitted  to  "  instruct  in  the  history  and  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity," — "  qualified  preacher," — "  learned 
man."  There  is  an  achieved  immortality  of  soul  implied  in 
the  very  terms.  The  human  souls  iAiBt  do  not  die,  eays  Mr 
Forsyth,  in  his  "Principles,"  are  the  souls  that,  when  on  earth, 
are  "  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  intellectual  improYement,  or 
in  the  study  and  diffusion  of  science."  Now,  in  how  strik- 
ing a  light  does  not  this  place  the  entire  question !  True,  it 
militates  with  much  directness  against  the  great  bulk  of  our 
Scottish  patrons, — men  whose  souls,  on  Mr  Forsyth's  show- 
ing, could  be  of  no  manner  of  use  in  the  other  world,  unless, 
indeed,  the  other  world  had  its  mail-coaches  to  drive^  and  its 
dog-kennels  to  superintend,  and  its  toumam^its  to  ride  tilts 
at  ;•  and  whose  minds,  as  they  have  been  doing  nothing  what- 
ever to  improve  and  strengthen  them,  must  of  necessity  be 
thin,  weak,  rickety  minds,  disposed  to  evaperate  in  the  mo- 
ment of  expiration.  But  then,  does  it  not  make  more  tiian 
amends  by  at  once  clearing  up  ihe  line  between  the  rights 
of  licentiates  and  the  claims  of  the  people  1  We  can  soaroe 
imagine  anything  more  preposterous  than  that  plebeian  clowns 
— ^poor  illiterate  ploughmen  and  mechanics, — men  whose 
spirits  must  wriggle  in  uneasy  consciousness  for  some  ten  or 
twelve  minutes  after  death,  only  to  give  up  existence  for 
ever, — should  be  once  permitted  to  stake  their  supposed 
spiritual  interests  against  the  weU-based  temporal  wel&re  of 
some  meritorious  man  c^  learning  who  has  studied  his  sod 
into  immortality,  snd  who,  in  following  up  his  hi^  destiny, 
may  one  day  play  somersaults  in  the  sun's  fiery  atmosphere, 
or  disport  delighted,  amid  glowing  pumioe  and  molten  laTS, 
in  some  sublime  volcano  of  the  moon.  There  is  a  fiood  of 
light  cast  here  on  the  cases  of  Dunkeld  and  Auohteraider, 
and  on  the  intrusions  of  Culsalmond  and  Mamoch. 

We  had  marked  several  other  passages  for  quotation  io 
the  pamphlet  of  Mr  Forsyth;  axu],  from  the  xespeot  wluoh  we 
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most  at  all  times  entertain  for  the  '^  ideas  of  a  well-in^mned, 
experieDced,  and  religiouslj-disposed  man,"  may  poesiblj 
again  retorn  to  them.  By  the  way,  is  it  not  a  gratifying 
cifcumstanoe  to  find  that  the  Scotsman  is  beginning  to  think 
all  the  better  of  people  for  their  religion, — nay,  that  he  nov 
actually  knows  what  religion  is  )  There  is  still  hope  of  our 
contemporary.  He  had  a  lugnbrions  article,  some  few  weeks 
ago^  on  the  damage  which  he  has  sustained  in  his  circulation 
iVorn  the  misrepresentations  of  ministers  and  the  insinuations 
of  ministers'  wivea  They  haye  censured  him  as  Socinian, — 
they  have  denounced  him  as  infidel  But  their  hostility  will 
now  surely  cease ; — they  may  be  assured  that  he  has  learned 
to  set  a  high  value  on  "  religiously-disposed  men,**  and  to 
know  them  wherever  he  finds  them.  With  regard  to  the 
philosophic  Mr  Forsyth,  our  reflections  are  more  melancholy. 
He  was  at  one  time. a  licentiate  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  yet  the  Church  lost  him.  There  are  respectable  citizens 
of  Edinburgh  who  have  heard  him  preach  in  the  West  Kirk ; 
and  it  is  a  f&ct  known  to  at  least  a  few,  that  he  was  a  can- 
didate, on  one  occasion,  for  the  parish  of  Liberton.  But  the 
mortal  rabble  who  have  not  learned  to  think, — the  dying 
illiterate,  bom  to  plough  and  make  shoes, — ^were  unable  to 
value  him  as  they  ought ;  and  so,  setting  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  law,  and  to  the  discovery  of  the  true  principles  of 
moral  science,  the  Church  lost  him.  And,  save  for  this  un- 
toward circumstance,  this  fine  old  Moderate  of  the  classical 
modd  of  Bobertoon  and  Blair  would  be  now  a  leader  in  the 
General  Assembly,  on  the  side  that  lacks  talent  most  How 
tantalizing  the  reflection  !  We  must  add  further,  that  the 
perusal  of  his  writings  oi  remoter  and  more  recent  date  has 
awakened  in  our  mind  a  rather  melancholy  thought^  which  we 
scarce  know  how  to  expresa  "  Let  it  never  be  forgotten,"  he 
says,  in  promulgating  his  discovery  regarding  the  immortality 
of  the  great  bulk  of  human  souls, — "  let  it  never  be  forgotten, 
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that  whatever  has  bo  tendeBcy  to  improyement  will  gradoaUy 
pass  away,  and  disappear  for  ever."  Now,  it  is  a  solemn  but  not 
the  less  indisputable  fact^  that  there  has  been  no  improvement 
in  the  writing  or  thinking  of  Bobert  Forsyth,  Esq.  advocate,  for 
the  last  thirty-seven  years.  Nay,  the  reverse  is  very  palpably 
the  case.  He  writes  worse, — ^he  thinks  less  vigorously, — ^he 
has  less  of  taste, — ^his  style  is  rougher,  and  his  grammar  less 
unexceptionable, — than  when  he  fixed  the  principles  of  moral 
science  in  the  good  year  1805.  Alas  for  the  inference !  bat 
we  at  least  have  determined  not  to  draw  it — Jarmasry  U, 
1843. 


STATE-CARPENTEY. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  in  proportion  as  our  English  dre- 
matists  sank  in  the  genius  of  their  profession,  they  made 
amends  in  some  sort  by  becoming  adepts  in  all  the  merely 
mechanical  parts  of  it  If  they  could  no  longer  attain  to 
the  sublime  in  their  poetry,  they  at  last  succeeded  in  making 
unexceptionable  thunder.  If  their  dialogues  were  no  longer 
easy  and  natural,  no  one  could  say  the  same  of  their  side- 
scenes  of  painted  canvass,  or  their  snow-showers  of  white 
paper.  If  wit  no  longer  flashed  athwart  the  scenes,  never  in 
any  former  time  were  their  flashes  of  ground  rosin  equally 
vivid.  If  their  descriptions  were  tame,  so  were  not  their 
draperies  and  drop-curtaina  Their  plots  might  be  unskil- 
fully managed,  but  their  trap-doors  were  wrought  to  admira- 
tion. They  were  masters  of  costume,  if  not  of  character ;  and 
ghosts,  lions,  and  tempests,  Nahum  Tates  and  "RIVonTifth  Set- 
tles, amply  occupied  the  place  of  truth,  power,  and  nature, 
William  Shakspeare  and  Philip  Massinger.     The  poets  dis- 
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appeared,  bat  their  saooesBorB  the  play-wrighta  were  ingenknis 
after  their  kind. 

We  live  in  an  age  in  which,  af^Murentlj  for  some  purpose 
of  jadgment^  the  more  prominent  actors  on  the  political  stage 
are  but  a  kind  of  mechanists  and  play-wrists, — men  that 
bear  the  same  sort  of  relation  to  true  statesmen  that  the 
Shadwells  and  Settles  of  the  English  drama  bore  to  its  Jon- 
sons  and  Fletchers  of  an  earlier  period.  There  is  this  dif- 
ference, however,  that  whereas  the  play-wrists  were  skilftd 
after  their  kind,  oar  mechanical  statesmen  are  not  They  are 
by  no  means  mechanical  statesmen  of  a  high  degree  of  skilL 
Their  trap-doors  creak  in  the  opening;  their  ghosts  awk- 
wardly drop  the  winding-sheet  in  the  rising;  their  lions  be- 
laray  the  pasteboard;  when  they  thander,  we  detect  the  roll  of 
the  rusted  shot  in  the  iron  kettie ;  and  when  they  lighten,  the 
rosin  paf&  ankindled  in  a  cload  of  white  dast  athwart  the 
stage.     They  are  State-wrights  of  an  inferior  grade. 

Never  was  there  an  age  or  coontry  in  which  problems  of 
more  signal  difficulty  or  of  more  awful  importance  rose  to 
demand  the  practical  solution  of  the  true  statesman,  than  rise 
in  Britain  at  the  present  day.  The  masses  are  sinking  every- 
where into  perilous  ignorance, — d^enerating  into  avast  brute 
power,  terrible  of  fang  and  claw,  and  more  terrible  still  in 
the  brute  heart  that  is  growing  up  within  it^  growling  in  its 
den  in  oneasy  hunger,  and  threatening  to  burst  out^  that  it 
may  lap  the  blood  and  tear  the  entrails  of  these  poor  State- 
carpenters.  And  lo !  they  are  setting  themselves  to  see  whether 
they  cannot  smoothe  down  the  shag  of  its  degenerate  nature, 
and  humanize  its  heart  again  by  a  scheme  of  Puseyite  edu- 
cation. They  are  trying  whether  it  may  not  be  tamed  into 
quiet  and  good  order  just  by  parading  a  few  ghosts  in  fix)nt 
of  it, — old,  dry,  bloodless  ghosts  of  the  apostolic  succession, 
baptismal  r^eneration,  and  the  real  presence, — and  by  getting 
up  behind  these  a  picturesque  screen  of  pillared  aisles  and 
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tnuiaeptfl^  erosBes  and  choirs,  orguiB  and  stained  g^an.  Thej 
have  MLen,  in  their  wisdom,  on  a  scheme  resembling  tiniof 
the  ingenioufl  breeder  of  live  stdck^  who  fixed  bits  of  look- 
ing-glass in  the  walls  of  his  pig-stjee^  immediately  beliind  the 
feeding-troughs,  that  the  animals  within  might  oocnpy  their 
whole  minds  in  admiring  the  impalpable  images,  and  feed,  in 
consequence,  with  the  quiet  and  profit  which  a  state  cf  plea- 
sorable  excitement  induces.  Between  the  two  schemes,  how- 
ever, there  obtains  this  mighty  difference  that  vdiereas  the 
swine-feeder  associated  his  bodiless  images  with  his  wdl-fiHed 
feeding-troughs,  our  less  intelligent  governors  trust  to  the 
bodiless  images  alone^  without  taking  into  accoimt  in  what 
manner  the  poor  brute-power  is  to  be  fed,  or  earing  a  fiuthiog 
whether  it  is  to  feed  or  no.  And  so  they  strain  hard  in  their 
Factory  Bill  to  raise  their  obsolete  images, — ^their  old  scare- 
crow ghosts, — things  in  which  they  themselves,  with  reference 
to  themselves,  have  no  fidth  whatever.  But  they  \&ck  the 
true  art  of  the  pky-wright ;  and,  lo!  amid  the  dapping  of 
trapdoors  and  the  creaking  of  hinges,  the  wretched  design, 
as  defective  in  its  management  as  deplorable  in  its  oouc^Mion, 
stands  palpable  to  alL  And  then,  how  exquisitely  mean  their 
style  of  dealing  with  the  growing  pauperism  of  the  conniry, 
that  frightiul  gangrene  which  is  so  fest  eating  into  its  very 
vitals  !  How  utterly  unable  have  they  shown  themselves  to 
seize  on  one  principleof  power,— one  moral  element, — throngk 
which  the  plague  might  be  staid  1  By  dint  of  great  moital 
exertion  they  have  contrived  to  learn  that  sixp^ice  ofaooooDod 
money,  after  due  deductions  for  the  expense  of  c(^lection  and 
superintendence,  is  well-nigh  adequate  to  the  purchase  of  a 
threepenny  loa^  and  that  rather  fewer  threepenny  loaves  are 
demanded  by  the  hungry  pauperism  of  the  country  when  th^ 
are  eaten  in  workhouses  or  on  the  tread-mill,  than  when  eaten 
in  any  other  way.  And  this  is  just  all  they  know.  Those 
great  moral  means  of  adding  to  the  general  health  of  the  body- 
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politic,  through  which  it  might  be  made  to  absorb  its  paupei^ 
ism,  just  as  a  sound  natural  hodj  absorbs  the  eztravasated 
blood  and  inert  matter  of  a  severe  contusion,  filling  with  life 
and  feeling  what  had  become  dead  and  insensate,  they  alto- 
gether lack  the  ability  of  comprehending.  There  is  no  guid- 
ing moral  sense  within  them  sufficiently  enlightened  by  Re- 
velation to  lead  their  intellects  into  the  right  track ;  and  so 
they  wander  blind  in  a  perplexing  labyrinth  of  mean  and  in-^ 
adequate  expedients. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  time  in  which  the  exigencies 
of  the  kingdom  so  enormously  overt(^ped  the  capabilities  of 
its  rulersL  Our  own  poor  Scotland,  in  her  periods  of  greatest 
difficulty  hitherto,  had  always  her  great  men, — ^rulers  fitted  to 
the  time,  and  adequate  to  the  work  of  her  deliverance.  She  lay 
in  a  rude  state  when  Edward  L  attempted  her  subjugation ;  and 
it  might  have  seemed  a  very  small  matter  whether  her  fierce 
and  barbarous  people,  our  early  ancestors,  shotdd  have  lived 
as  the  slaves  of  England,  or  have  continued  to  eujoy  the  wild 
liberty  of  their  half-savage  condition.  But  there  were  great 
though  remote  consequences  involved  in  the  preservation  of 
her  independence  :  she  had  purposes  to  serve  in  the  economy 
of  Providence  which  could  not  be  eifected  by  an  enslaved 
province :  and  so,  in  her  time  of  extremest  peril,  God  called 
upon  two  great  men  to  fight  her  battles, — ^men  of  that  very 
type  and  mould  of  greatness  that  was  best  fitted  for  her  deli- 
verance in  such  an  age, — ^iron-headed,  iron-handed  cham- 
pions, whose  very  nature  it  was  that  they  could  neitlier  yield 
nor  despair.  They  had  a  long  and  a  sore  battle  to  maintain 
in  her  behalf;  and  one  of  the  two,  ere  its  close,  fell  under  the 
axe  of  the  headsman.  But  they  were  thoroughly  fitted  for 
the  appointed  work,  and  so  the  appointed  work  was  thorou^y 
dona  A  great  moral  revolution  drew  on.  The  Man  of  Sin, 
red  with  rx^adeir  and  reeking  with  impurity,  was  to  be  struck 
down  in  Scotland.     The  people  that  had  been  preserved  &om 
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the  domination  of  a  foreign  State  had  now  to  be  delivered 
from  the  thrall  of  a  degrading  superstition.  The  exigencies 
of  the  contest  demanded  quite  a  different  kind  of  greatneas 
from  that  of  Wallace  and  the  Bruce ;  and  so  John  Knox  was 
called  forth  to  fight  out  the  quarrel  in  behalf  of  the  taruth  ; 
and  he  did  fight  and  gain  it  The  contest  altered  in  its  cha- 
racter :  it  had  to  be  maintained  for  the  rights  of  conscience^ 
not  with  an  ecclesiastical  power,  but  with  the  civil  magis- 
trate. The  dauntless  Reformer  who  had  fought  in  the  finont 
of  the  first  battle  had  passed  to  his  reward,  and  he  seemed 
to  have  left  no  man  behind  him  fitted  to  take  his  place ;  but 
there  was  one  Andrew  Melville,  a  poor  sickly  orphan  boy  at- 
tending one  of  our  public  schools  at  the  time  ;  and  when  a 
leader  was  most  needed, — ^needed  so  much,  that  the  cause  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  seemed  lost  for  want  of  one, — ^An- 
drew Melville  was  summoned  to  take  the  lead.  And  so  the 
battle  was  carried  on.  At  the  second  Beformation,  the  same 
want  was  felt  as  at  the  first ;  but  it  was  necessary  that  the 
cause  should  prevail,  and  so  the  quiet  manse  of  Leuchars  fur- 
nished in  Henderson  a  leader  adequately  fitted  to  grapple 
with  every  difficulty  of  the  time,  and  whose  extraordinaiy 
commission  was  at  once  recognised  by  his  countiy.  How 
wofully  different  the  state  of  matters  with  regard  to  our  go- 
yeming  powers  of  the  present  day !  One  is  continually  re~ 
minded  of  the  complaint  of  the  kelpie  in  the  old  l^end, 
— "The  hour  is  come,  but  not  the  man."  Great  exigen- 
cies have  foimd  little  men  to  grapple  with  them,  and  in  a 
style,  of  course,  that  exhibits  the  character  of  the  men,  not 
of  the  exigencies.  The  stratagems  by  which  chambermaids 
out-manoeuvre  one  another  in  the  graces  of  their  mistreses 
have  been  substituted  for  the  large  principles  by  which  the 
guidance  of  great  affairs  should  be  invariably  r^pilated ;  and 
questions  that  affect  the  deepest  feelings,  and  involve  the 
vastest  consequences,—- questions  that  can  have  rest  on  only 
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the  basis  of  eternal  truth  and  justice, — have  been  attempted 
to  be  settled  through  the  exercise  of  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  arts  that  are  employed  by  jockeys  when  they  sell  horses  at 
fidrs.  We  are  reminded  of  the  text  in  which  God  represents 
himself  as  taking  away,  for  the  sins  of  a  people,  the  prudent 
and  the  counsellor,  the  captain  and  the  honourable,  the  judge 
and  the  prophet;  and  appointing  "children  to  be  their  princes, 
and  babes  to  have  rule  over  them.'* 

The  Church  question  has  been  again  brought  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  with  just  the  usual  result  Truly,  the  part 
taken  by  her  Majesty's  Government  in  these  barren  discussions 
would  be  eminently  ludicrous,  were  it  not  so  pitiable.  Has 
the  reader  ever  seen  a  nervous  gentleman  runniDg  on  tiptoe 
with  his  coat-tails  tucked  up  under  his  arm,  magnanimously  re- 
solved on  clearing  at  a  leap  some  formidable  five-feet  ditch,  but 
stopping  abruptly  short  at  the  edge,  at  once  panic  struck  and 
angry,  and  merely  gazing  across  for  lack  of  courage  to  do  more  ? 
Has  he  seen  him  repeat  and  re-repeat  the  vast  effort,  and 
bring  it  in  every  instance  to  the  same  grave  conclusion  ?  If 
so,  he  will  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  fall  on  a  fitter  emblem 
of  my  Lord  Aberdeen  and  his  coadjutors  than  the  nervous 
gentleman.  Ever  and  anon  his  Lordship  tucks  up  his  coat- 
tails,  and,  taking  a  vast  run,  to  dear  at  a  bound  the  Church 
question,  gets  panic-struck  just  as  he  reaches  its  nearer  edge, 
and,  standing  stock-still,  giins  angrily  across.  His  Lordship, 
and  his  Lordship's  coadjutors,  have  not  yet  felt  what  it  is  they 
have  to  deal  with*  The  steam  of  their  Ministerial  Sunday 
dinners  so  obscures  their  diniug-room  panes,  that  they  fidl  to 
see  through  them  the  religious  belie&  of  the  country.  They 
mark  on  the  dimmed  glass  what  they  deem  impalpable  sha- 
dows stalking  past,  and  as  impalpable  shadows  they  persist 
in  treating  them.  Fools  and  slow  of  hearty  who  have  fiiiled 
utterly  to  know  the  day  of  their  visitation  !  Do  they  not  even 
yet  see,  that  it  is  not  with  a  handful  of  clergymen,  but  with 
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the  deeply-based  religioD  of  Scotland,  that  ihej  have  to  do! — 
that  they  have  come  in  rude  collision,  in  their  blindness,  -with 
a  principle  which,  in  its  long  straggles,  has  been  often  over- 
borne and  grievously  oppressed,  but  never  eventually  over^ 
come,  and  whose  batUecf,  once  begun,  never  terminate  till 
opposition  dies  1 

The  Church,  however,  should  feel  grateful  to  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  for  the  declarations  of  his  short  speech.  They  are 
not  in  the  least  equivocal  We  find  his  Lordship  com- 
plaining, in  Ms  introductory  sentence,  of  a  certain  existing 
desire  "  to  extort  from  her  Majest/s  Government^  at  the  last 
moment  before  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  some 
declaration  different  from  that  which  had  been  already  delibe- 
rately given.''  And  this  desire,  as  her  Majesty's  Government 
had  thoroughly  made  up  their  minds  on  the  matter,  his  Lcml- 
ship  deemed,  of  course,  a  very  annoying  sort  of  thing.  We 
find  him  politely  adding,  however,  that  "  he  had  no  objections 
AGAIN  TO  STATE  the  nature  of  the  measure  which,  at  ^JUting 
iimSy  her  Majesty's  Ministers  were  ready  to  bring  forward." 

''  Again  to  state  !''  These  are  plain  English  words,  and 
they  mean,  that  what  his  Lordship  on  this  occasion  had  no 
objection  to  state  was,  not  a  new  revelation  of  the  mind  of 
Government,  but  a  revelation  which  had  been  made  on  some 
occasion  before.  They  unequivocally  premise  that  his  Lord- 
ship's statement  was  but  the  repetition  of  a  former  statement; 
and  obvious  it  is,  that  that  former  statement  cannot  be  bdd 
to  mean  some  vague,  little  marked  statement  of  some  unin- 
fluential  member  of  the  Cabinet,  but  just  none  other  than  the 
statement  **  deliberately  given,"  with  express  reference  to  which 
his  Lordship  had  resolved  not  to  be  entrapped  into  any  an- 
tagonist declaration.  Now,  where  shall  we  find  this  delibe- 
rate statement  1  There  was  no  allusion  made  in  her  Ma- 
jesty's Speech  to  our  Scottish  Church  question.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Speech  was  a  great  document^  filled  with  quite  high^ 
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matters, — ^matters  such  as  her  Majesty's  gratitude  for  the  Scot- 
tish lath-arches  and  Scottish  huzzas,  which  arose  in  honour  of 
her  Majesty's  hist  yearns  visit  Virtually,  however,  the  Church 
question  had  a  Queen's  Speech  of  its  own;  and  this  sort  of 
Queen's  Speech, — a  public  document^  embodying  the  delibe- 
rate declaration  of  her  Majesty's  Government, — ^their  stereo- 
typed Scriptural  canon,  from  which  they  were  too  good  Chris- 
tians to  be  driven, — ^bears  the  name  of  "  Sir  Jcunes  Grahams 
Letter,'^  There  exists  no  other  "  deliberately  given  declara- 
tion"  on  the  part  of  Government^  to  which  a  Crown  Minister 
could  refer ;  and  our  readers  would  do  well  to  ponder  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen's  firankly  avowed  resolution  regarding  it 

His  Lordship's  re-statement  of  its  conditions  is  in  a  some- 
what short-hand  style,  though  not  quite  unmarked  by  the 
adroitness  of  the  diplomatist  He  condenses  the  rather  tedious 
sophistry  of  the  red-hair  argument  into  a  not  unplausible-look- 
ing  sentence,  which  intimates  liberty  of  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  and  freedom  of  judgment  in  deciding  on  the 
grounds,  on  the  part  of  the  Church  ;  with  the  proviso,  how- 
ever, that  these  grounds  should  be  in  every  case  faithfully  re- 
corded The  people  may  object  if  they  please,  to  the  red  hair 
of  the  presentee  ;  and  then  the  Church,  should  it  also  con- 
scientiously dislike  red  hair,  and  so  deem  the  objection  a  solid 
one,  has  straightway  but  to  enter  on  its  books, — *'  unsuitabh 
presenteey — red-haired, — people  (md  toe  donH  like  red  hair;'' 
and  then, — ^why,  then,  the  red-haired  presentee  must  just  be 
content  to  despair  of  his  settlement,  unless,  indeed,  there  be 
some  hope  for  him  in  those  details  and  modifications  of  the 
measure  whfch  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  "  abstained  purposely 
from  entering  into,"  lest  '*  certain  persons"  should  misinter- 
pret and  misrepresent  them.  The  comment  of  Lord  Brougham 
on  this  important  portion  of  the  Noble  Earl's  speech  was  suffi- 
ciently emphatic  "  If  his  Noble  Friend's  announcement  was 
undeTBtood  in  one  sense,"  he  said,  "  it  would  be  an  utter  aban^ 
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donmeot  of  the  claims  of  the  civil  coortB,  and  would  be  cal* 
culated  to  excite  much  alarm  ;'"  but  "  taken  in  another  view, 
it  was  quite  consistent  with  sound  doctrine  and  civil  rights, 
and  did  not  touch  patronage.*'  He  might  well  have  added, 
that  the  Church  was  quite  at  liberty  to  repose  as  confidently 
as  she  could  on  the  one  meaning ;  and  lawyers,  such  as  his 
Lordship,  to  seize  fest  hold  of  the  other. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  stated  further,  in  just  accordance 
with  his  introductory  sentences,  that  "  the  broad  and  genend 
principles  on  which  the  Government  were  ready  to  act"  were 
in  "  conformity  with  the  declarations  that  had  been  often  made 
by  him ;"  and  "  that  it  remained  to  be  seen  whedier  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly,  after  what  he  had  said,  would  think  it  neces- 
sary to  secede,  or  to  wait  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what 
her  Majesty's  Government  intended  to  propose  to  the  Le^- 
lature."  There  must  surely  be  some  confusion  of  idea  here. 
Had  the  Noble  Earl  set  out  by  stating  that  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment were  at  length  determined  to  give  some  declaration 
"different  fromthatwhioh  they  had  already  deliberately  given,^' 
— had  he,  instead  of  using  the  significant  *'  again  to  statey" 
used  the  equally  significant  "sUUe  for  theJirH  time^ — ^had 
he  said  that  their  broad  and  general  principles  of  settlement 
were  principles  not  in  conformity  with  their  previously  emitted 
declarations,  but,  on  the  contrary,  principles  which  they  had 
but  recently  taken  up, — ^principles  newly  adopted  by  them, 
not  the  old  ones, — then,  on  at  least  his  Lordship's  showing 
there  might  be  some  plausible  reason  for  delaying  the  seces- 
sion, just  "  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  (Jovemment 
intended  proposing  to  the  Legislature."  But  seeing  that  the 
principles  of  this  prospective  measure  are  confessedly  the  old 
principles,  where,  we  marvel,  lies  the  reason  for  delay  t  With 
measures  on  the  old  principles  the  Church  is  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted already;  she  has  seen  and  does  not  like  them  ;  tiiey 
are  disagreeable  sights  at  beet;  and  she  would  be  but  little  in 
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earnest  shotdd  she  lengthen  out  delay  until  the  "  fitting"  but 
undeterminate  time  when  her  Majest/s  Government  maj 
think  pr(^r  to  add  one  more  to  their  number.  The  Earl  of 
Aberdeen's  concluding  remark  might  surely  have  been  spared, 
and  yet  it  is  possible  enough  to  find  an  apology  for  it  too. 
"  If  th&if^  [the  Evangelical  party]  "  did  think  it  necessary  to 
secede  at  once,"  said  his  Lordship,  '^  he  imagined  that  they 
would  be  scarcely  able  at  the  last  day  to  call  on  the  God  of 
truth  to  witness  that  they  had  been  driven  to  this  course  by 
the  persecution  of  the  Legislature."  "  When  you  consider," 
says  Carlyle,  in  an  eulogium  on  Cromwell, — "  when  you  con- 
sider that  Oliver  believed  in  a  God,  the  difierence  between 
Oliver^s  position  and  that  of  the  subsequent  governors  of  this 
country  becomes,  the  more  you  reflect  on  it^  the  more  immea- 
surable." His  Lordship^s  allusion  to  Deity  here,  charitably 
regarded,  and  taken  in  connection  with  the  &ct  that  his  Lord- 
ship is  one  of  those  governors,  may  tell,  after  aU,  to  his  Lord- 
ship's advantage. 

In  shipwreck  much  depends  on  knowing  the  exact  moment 
in  which  the  wi*pck,  &st  beating  to  pieces  on  a  lee  shore,  may 
be  quitted  with  greatest  chance  of  escape ;  and  it  requires 
both  resolution  and  presence  of  mind  to  enable  the  seaman 
promptly  to  avail  himself  of  it.  Much  depends,  in  battle,  on 
knowing  the  exact  moment  in  which  the  charge  may  be  made 
with  most  effect  It  would  be  well  that  on  Thursday  the 
Church  should  not  linger,  no,  not  for  a  moment^  beyond  the 
propitious  ho\ir,  witiiin  the  wreck  of  the  Erastian  Establish- 
ment It  might  be  &tal  to  convert  her  broad  unanimous 
question  of  principle  into  a  contracted  disputed  question  of 
time, — a  question  respecting  an  hour  or  a  day, — a  question 
whether  the  separation  should  take  place  at  one  instant  or 
at  another, — ^whether  it  should  be  an  incident  of  the  18th, 
or  of  the  1 9th,  or  of  the  20th.  It  would  be  quite  worthy  ot 
our  State-carpenters  to  exert  themselves  heart  and  soul  iu 
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BtriviBg  to  transpose  the  whole  matter  into  a  question  of  hoars 
and  minutes, — to  hold  out  some  vagoe  promise;, — to  tack  op 
thdr  coai-tails  at  the  last  momaity  and  cry  out,  ^  O,  wiedt  ibr 
one  short  half-week,  till  we  have  gathered  way,  and  we  shall 
then  oveiief^  the  separating  ditch,  and  be  altogether  wil^ 
you."  But  it  would  be  quite  unworthy  of  the  Church  to  suffer 
the  State-wrights  so  to  entrap  her.*' — Mat/  17,  1843. 


THE  DISRUPTION. 

Thb  &tal  die  has  been  cast  On  Thursday  last  the  Eeli- 
gion  of  Scotland  was  disestablished,  and  a  principle  recognised 
in  its  stead  which  has  often  served  to  check  and  modify  the 
religious  influences,  but  which  in  no  age  or  country  ever  yet 
existed  as  a  religion.  Not  but  that  It  has  performed  an  im* 
portant  part,  even  in  Scotland.  It.  has  served  hitherto  to 
control  the  Christianity  of  the  Establishment^ — to  dilute  it  to 
such  a  degree,  if  we  may  so  speak,  as  to  render  it  bearable  to 
statesmen  without  GkxL  And  now  its  iqppointed  work  seems 
over.  It  constituted  at  best  but  the  drag-chain  and  the  hook, 
— ^things  that  have  no  vocation  apart  from  the  chariot  But 
the  time  has  at  length  arrived  in  which  the  State  will  bear 
with  but  the  hook  and  the  drag,  apart  from  that  whidi  they 
checked, — ^with  but  the  dilutingpabulum,  apart  from  that  which 
it  diluted ;  and  so  a  mere  negation  of  Christianity, — an  an- 
tagonist force  to  the  religious  power, — ^has  been  virtually  re- 
cognised as  exclusively  the  principle  which  is  to  be  entrenched 
in  the  parish  churches  of  Scotland.  The  day  that  witnessed 
a  transaction  so  momentous  can  be  a  day  of  no  slight  mark 
in  modem  histoiy.  It  stands  between  two  distinct  states  of 
things, — a  signal  to  ChristendouL  It  holds  out  its  sign  to  these 
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latter  times,  that  Qod  and  the  world  have  tliawn  off  their 
forces  to  opposite  sides,  and  that  His  sore  and  great  battle  is 
soon  to  begin. 

The  future  can  alone  adequately  devdop  the  more  im. 
portant  consequences  of  the  event  At  present  we  shall  merely 
attempt  presenting  the  reader  with  a  few  brief  notes  of  the 
aspect  which  it  exhibited.  The  early  part  of  Thursday  had 
its  periods  of  fitful  cloud  and  sunshine,  and  the  tall  picturesque 
tenements  of  the  Old  Town  now  lay  dim  and  indistinct  in 
shadow,  now  stood  prominently  out  in  the  light  There  was 
an  unusual  throng  and  bustle  in  the  streets  at  a  comparatively 
early  hour,  which  increased  greatly  as  ihe  morning  wore  on 
towards  noon.  We  marked,  in  especial,  several  knots  of 
Moderate  clergy  hurrying  along  to  the  levee,  laughing  and 
chatting  with  a  vivacity  that  reminded  one  rather  of  the 
French  than  of  the  Scotch  character,  and  evidently  in  that 
state  of  nervous  excitement  which,  in  a  certain  order  of  minds, 
the  near  approach  of  some  veiy  great  event,  indeterminate  and 
unappreciable  in  its  bearings,  is  sure  always  to  occasion. 

As  iho  morning  wore  on,  the  crowds  thickened  in  the 
streets,  and  the  military  took  their  places.  The  principles  in- 
volved in  the  anticipated  Disruption  gave  to  many  a  spectator 
a  new  association  with  the  long  double  line  of  dragoons  that 
stretched  adown  the  High  Street,  far  as  the  eye  coidd  reach, 
from  the  venerable  Church  of  St  Giles,  &mous  in  Scottish 
story,  to  the  humbler  Tron.  The  light  flashed  fitfully  on  their 
long  swords  and  helmets,  and  the  light  scarlet  of  their  uni- 
forms contrasted  strongly  with  the  dingier  vestments  of  the 
masses,  in  which  they  seemed  as  if  more  than  half  engulphed. 
When  the  sun  glanced  out,  the  eye  caught  something  peou* 
liarly  picturesque  in  the  aspect  of  Uie  Calton  Hill,  with  it» 
imposing  masses  of  precipices  overtopped  by  towers  and  monu- 
ments, and  its  intermingling  bushes  and  trees  now  green  with 
the  soft,  delicate  foliage  of  May.    Between  its  upper  and  under 
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line  of  rock,  a  dense  living  belt  of  human  beings  girdle  it 
round,  sweeping  gradually  downwards  from  shoulder  to  base, 
like  the  sash  of  his  order  on  the  breast  of  a  noUeman.  The 
Commissioner's  pit>ce8sion  passed,  with  sound  of  trumpet  and 
drum,  and  marked  by  rather  more  than  the  usual  splendour. 
There  was  much  braveiyand  glitter, — satin  and  embroidery, 
varnish  and  gold  lace, — ^no  lack,  in  short,  of  that  cheap  and 
vtdgar  magnificence  which  can  be  got  up  to  order  by  the 
tailor  and  the  upholsterer  for  carnivals  and  Lord  Mayors' 
days.  But  it  was  felt  by  the  assembled  thousands,  as  tbe 
pageant  swept  past^  that  the  real  spectacle  of  the  day  was  a 
spectacle  of  a  difierent  character. 

The  morning  levee  had  been  marked  by  an  incident  of  a 
somewhat  extraordinaiy  nature,  and  which  history,  though  in 
these  days  little  disposed  to  mark  prodigies  and  omens,  will 
scarce  &il  to  record.  The  crowd  in  the  Chamber  of  Presence 
was  very  great,  and  there  was,  we  believe,  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  confusion  and  pressure  in  consequence.  Suddenly, — 
whether  brushed  by  some  passer  by,  josUed  rudely  aside,  or 
merely  affected  by  the  tremor  of  the  floor  communicated  to 
tbe  partitioning, — a  large  portrait  of  William  the  Third,  that 
had  held  its  place  in  Holyrood  for  nearly  a  century  and  a 
hal(  dropped  heavily  from  the  walla  *'  There^"  exclaimed 
a  voice  fn)m  the  crowd, — "  there  goes  the  Revolution  Settle- 
ment" 

For  hours  before  the  meeting  of  Assembly,  the  galleries  of 
St  Andrew's  Church,  with  the  space  behind,  railed  off  for  tiie 
accommodation  of  office-bearers  not  members,  were  crowded 
to  suffocation,  and  a  vast  assemblage  still  continued  to  besiege 
the  doors.  The  galleries  from  below  had  ihe  **  overbellying  " 
appearance  in  front  described  by  Blair,  and  seemed  as  if  piled 
up  to  the  roof  behind.  Immediately  after  noon,  the  Mode- 
rate members  began  to  drop  in  one  by  one,  and  to  take  thdr 
places  on  the  Moderator's  rights  while  the  opposite  benches 
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remained  well-nigh  empty.  What  seemed  most  fitted  to  catch 
the  eye  of  a  stranger  was  the  rosy  appearance  of  die  men,  and 
their  rounded  contour  of  &oe  and  feature.  Moderatism,  in 
the  present  day,  is  evidently  not  injuring  its  complexion  by 
the  composition  of  "Histories  of  Scotland"  like  that  of  Ro- 
bertson, or  by  prosecuting  such  "  Inquiries  into  the  Human 
Mind"  as  those  instituted  by  Reid.  We  were  reminded,  in 
glancing  over  the  benches,  of  a  bed  of  full-blown  piony-roses 
glistening  after  a  shower ;  and,  could  one  have  but  substituted 
among  them  the  monk*s  frock  for  the  modem  dress-coat^  and 
given  to  each  crown  the  shaven  tonsure,  not  only  would  they 
have  passed  admirably  for  a  conclave  of  monks  met  to  deter- 
mine some  weighty  point  of  abbey-income  or  right  of  forestry, 
but  for  a  conclave  of  one  determinate  age, — ^that  easily  cir- 
cumstanced middle  age  in  which,  the  days  of  vigil  and  ma- 
ceration being  over,  and  the  disturbing  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formation not  yet  aroused  from  out  of  their  long  sleep,  ihe 
Churchman  had  little  else  to  do  than  just  amuse  himself  with 
concerns  of  the  chase  and  the  cellar,  the  larder  and  the  dor- 
mitory. The  benches  on  the  left  began  slowly  to  fill,  and  on 
the  entrance  of  every  more  distinguished  member  a  burst  of 
recognition  and  welcome  shook  the  gallery.  Their  antago- 
nists had  been  all  permitted  to  take  their  places  in  ominous 
silence.  The  music  of  the  pageant  was  heard  outside ;  the 
Moderator*  entered,  attired  in  his  gown ;  and  ere  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  preceded  by  his 
pages  and  mace-bearer,  and  attended  by  the  Lord  Provost^ 
the  Lord  Advocate,  and  the  Solicitor^General,  the  Evangeli 
cal  benches  had  filled  as  depsely  as  those  of  their  opponents  , 
and  the  cross  benches,  appropriated,  in  perilous  times  like  the 
present^  to  a  middle  party  careful  always  to  pitch  their  prin* 
ciples  below  the  suffering  point»  were  also  fully  occupied 

•  The  Ute  Rev.  Dr  Welsh,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  University  of 
Edinboifh. 
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Never  before  was  there  seen  so  crowded  a  Qeneral  Assembly  : 
the  number  of  members  had  been  increased  J)ejond  aU  pre- 
cedent by  the  double  returns ;  and  almost  every  member  was 
in  his  placa  The  Moderator  opened  the  proceedings  by  a 
deeply  impressive  prayer ;  but  though  the  silence  within  was 
complete,  a  Babel  of  tumultuary  sounds  outside,  and  at  the 
closed  doors,  expressive  of  the  intense  anxiety  of  the  excluded 
multitude,  had  the  effect  of  rendering  him  scarcely  audible 
in  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  building.  There  stood  be- 
side the  chair,  though  on  (^posite  sides,  the  meet  representa- 
tives of  the  belligerent  parties.  On  the  right  we  marked 
Principal  MTarlan  of  Glasgow, — the  man,  in  these  altered 
times,  when  missions  are  not  held  disreputable,  and  even 
Moderates  profess  to  believe  that  the  Gospel  may  be  com- 
municated to  savages  without  signally  injuring  their  morals, 
who  could  recommend  his  students  to  organize  themselves 
into  poHiical  clubs,  but  dissuade  them  from  forming  mission- 
ary societies.  On  his  left  stood  Thomas  Chalmers,  the  man 
through  whose  indomitable  energy  and  Christian  zeal  two 
hundred  churches  wore  added  to  the  Establishment  in  little 
more  than  ten  yeara  Science,  like  religion,  had  its  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Moderator's  right  and  left.  On  the  one  side 
we  saw  ModeraU  science  personified  in  Dr  Anderson  of  New- 
burgh, — a  dabbler  in  geology,  who  found  a  fish  in  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  and  described  it  as  a  beetle  :  we  saw  science 
not  ModercUe^  on  the  other  side^  represented  by  Sir  David 
Brewster. 

The  Moderator  rose  and  addressed  the  House  in  a  few  im- 
pressive sentences.  There  had  been  an  infringement,  he  said, 
on  the  eonstitution  of  the  Churoh, — an  infringement  so  great, 
that  they  could  not  constitute  its  General  Assembly  without 
a  violation  of  the  union  between  Church  and  State,  as  now 
authoritatively  defined  and  declared.  He  was  therefore  com- 
pelled, he  added,  to  protest  against  proceeding  further ;  and^ 
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nnfolding  a  docoment  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  he  read,  in 
a  slow  and  emphatic  manner,  the  protest  of  the  Chnrch.  For 
the  first  few  seconds,  the  extreme  anxiety  to  hear  defeated 
its  object, — ^the  universal  hush,  hush,  occasioned  considerably 
more  noise  than  it  allayed ;  but  the  momentaiy  confusion  was 
succeeded  by  the  most  unbroken  silence ;  and  the  reader  went 
on  till  the  impressive  close  of  the  document,  when  he  flung  it 
down  on  ihe  table  of  the  House,  and  solemnly  departed.  He 
was  followed,  at  a  pace's  distance,  by  Dr  Chalmers ;  Dr  Gk)r- 
don  and  Dr  Patrick  MTarlan  immediately  succeeded ;  and 
then  the  numerous  sitters  on  the  thickly  occupied  benches 
behind  filed  after  them,  in  a  long  unbroken  line,  which  for 
several  minutes  together  continued  to  thread  the  passage  to 
the  eastern  door,  till  at  length  only  a  blank  space  remained. 
As  the  well-known  fitces  and  forms  of  some  of  the  ablest  and 
most  eminent  men  that  ever  adorned  the  Church  of  Scotland 
glided  along  in  the  current,  to  disappear  from  the  courts  of 
the  State  institution  for  ever,  there  rose  a  cheer  from  the  gal- 
leries, and  an  impatient  cry  of  "  Out>  out^"  from  the  ministers 
and  elders  not  members  of  Assembly,  now  engaged  in  sallying 
forth,  to  join  with  them,  from  the  railed  area  behind.  The 
cheers  subsided,  choaked  in  not  a  few  instances  in  tears.  The 
occasion  was  by  £u*  too  solemn  for  the  commoner  manifesta- 
tions of  either  censure  or  approval :  it  excited  feelings  that  lay 
too  deep  for  expression.  There  was  a  marked  peculiarity  in  the 
appearance  of  their  opponents, — a  blank,  restless,  pivot-like 
turning  of  head  from  the  finst  emptying  benches  to  one  ano- 
ther's faces  ;  but  they  uttered  no  word, — ^not  even  in  whis- 
pers. At  length,  when  the  last  of  Uie  withdrawing  party  had 
disappeared,  Uiere  ran  from  bench  to  bench  a  hurried,  broken 
whbpering; — "  How  many  ?" — "  how  many  ]" — "  Ahundred 
and  fifty?"  "No;"  "Yes;"  «  Four  hundred  f  "No;"— and 
ihen  for  a  moment  all  was  st^  again.  The  scene  that  fol- 
lowed we  deemed  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  day.     The 
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empty  vacated  benches  stretched  away  from  the  Moderator's 
seat  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  to  the  distant  wall  There 
suddenly  glided  into  the  front  rows  a  small  party  of  men  whom 
no  one  knew, — obscure,  mediocre,  blighted-looking  men,  that, 
contrasted  with  the  well-known  forms  of  our  Chalmerses 
and  Gordons,  Candlishes  and  Cunninghams,  MTarlans,  Brew- 
sters,  and  Dunlops,  reminded  one  of  the  thin  and  blasted  corn- 
ears  of  Pharaoh's  vision,  and,  like  them  too,  seemied  typical 
of  a  time  of  £unine  and  destitution.  Who  are  these  ?  was 
the  general  query ;  but  no  one  seemed  to  know.  At  length 
the  significant  whisper  ran  along  the  house,  "  The  Forty." 
There  was  a  grin  of  mingled  contempt  and  compassion  visible 
on  many  a  broad  Moderate  face,  and  a  too  audible  titter  shook 
the  gallery.  There  seemed  a  degree  of  incongruity  in  the 
sights  that  partook  highly  of  the  ludicroua  For  our  own  part, 
we  were  so  carried  away  by  a  vagrant  association,  and  so 
missed  Ali  Baba,  the  oil  kettle,  and  the  forty  jars,  as  to  foiget 
for  a  time  that  at  the  doors  of  these  unfortunate  men  lies  the 
ruin  of  the  Scottish  Establishment  The  aspect  of  the  Assem- 
bly sank,  when  it  had  in  some  degree  recovered  itself  into 
that  expression  of  tame  and  flat  commonplace  which  it  must  be 
hencefo  rth  content  to  bear,  until  roused,  happily,  into  short-lived 
activity  by  the  sharp  paroxysms  of  approaching  destructioxL 
A  spectacle  equally  impressive  with  that  exhibited  by  the 
ministers  and  elders  of  the  Free  Church,  as  they  winded  in 
long  procession  to  their  place  of  meeting,  there  to  constitute 
their  independent  Assembly,  Edinburgh  has  certainly  not 
witnessed  since  those  times  of  the  Covenant  when  Johnston 
of  Warriston  unrolled  the  solemn  parchment  in  the  church- 
yard of  the  Greyfidars,  and  the  assembled  thousands^  from  the 
peer  to  the  peasant^  adhibited  their  names.  The  procession, 
with  Dr  Chalmers,  and  the  Moderator  in  his  robes  and  c^ 
of  office,  at  its  head,  extended,  three  in  depth,  for  a  full  quarter 
of  a  mile.      The  Lord  Provost  of  the  city  rode  on  befora 
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lUther  more  than  four  hundred  were  ministers  of  the  Church  : 
all  the  others  yere  elders  Be  it  remembered,  that  the 
number  of  ministers  ejected  from  their  charges  at  the  Hesto- 
ration,  and  who  maintained  the  struggle  in  behalf  of  Presbyteiy 
during  the  long  psrsecution  of  twenty-eight  years,  amounted 
in  all  to  but  three  hundred  and  seventy-six ;  but  then,  as 
now,  the  religious  principles  which  they  maintained  were  those 
of  the  country.  They  were  principles  that  had  laid  HblsI  hold 
of  the  national  mind,  and  the  fires  of  persecution  served  only 
to  render  their  impress  ineradicable.  We  trust  in  a  very 
few  weeks  to  see  the  four  hundred  increased  to  five.  Is  it 
not  strange  how  utterly  the  great  lessons  of  history  have  fiadled 
to  impress  the  mean  and  wretched  rulers  of  our  country  in 
this  the  day  of  their  visitation  ?  Bishop  Fairfoul,  when  urging 
on  the  act  that  desolated  the  parishes  of  Scotland,  assured 
Commissioner  Middlet^n  that  there  would  not  be  ten  in  his 
diocese  who  would  not  prefer  sacrificing  their  principles  to 
losing  their  stipends ;  and  Commissioner  Middleton  believed 
him.  The  time  of  ejection  came.  On  the  last  Sabbath  of 
October  1 662,  the  Presbyterian  ministers  preached  and  bade 
farewell  to  their  congregations ;  and  on  that  day,  as  we  find 
it  stated  by  Burnet^  two  hundred  churches  were  at  once  shut 
up,  and  abandoned  equally  by  pastors  and  by  people.  '^  And 
never,"  says  Kirkton,  '^  was  there  such  a  sad  Sabbath  in  Scot- 
land." Great  was  the  astonishment^  and  even  consternation, 
of  the  Government  "  They  had  committed,"  says  Hethering- 
ton,  '^  the  grievous  error  into  which  unprincipled  men  are  so 
apt  to  fall,  of  concluding  what  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
would  do  by  what  ihej  themselves  would  have  done  in  simi- 
lar circumstances,  and  saw  their  error  when  it  was  too  late 
to  repadx  it"  The  struggle  went  on  for  more  than  half  an 
age,  and  terminated  only  when  a  dynasty  had  changed,  and 
a  discrowned  king  wandered  in  unhappiness,  and  begged,  an 
exile  in  a  foreign  land — Mat/  20,  1843. 
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Ths  Free  ^d  Beeiduaiy  AasOTiblieB  have  doeed  Uieir  ait- 
tingi, — ihe  over-strung  mind  of  the  Scottish  public  demands 
its  interval  of  rest ;  and  thrilling  ezcitemeut  and  inceBsaat 
labour  give  place,  for  a  brief  period,  to  oompaiatiTe  quies- 
cence and  repose.  For  our  own  part,  for  at  least  a  lew 
months  to  come  we  shall  see  the  sun  rise  less  firequentlj  than 
we  have  done  of  late^  and  miss  offc^ier  the  earliest  chirp  of 
the  birds  that  welcome  the  first  gnj  of  morning  &om  among 
ibe  old  trees  of  Heriot's  and  the  Meadows.  The  chapter 
added  to  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  just  been 
completed  :  the  concluding  page  pres^its  the  usual  blank  in- 
terval ;  and  we  feel  inclined  to  laj  down  the  volume  for  a 
space,  and  ponder  over  its  contents. 

Almost  all  our  readers  must  be  acquainted  with  Hether- 
ington's  admirable  Histoiy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, — our 
only  existing  ecclesiastical  histoiy  that  brings  down  its  event- 
ful narrative  to  times  so  near  the  present  as  to  record  in  its 
latter  pages  the  events  which  but  a  year  or  two  ago  were  ex- 
hibited as  matters  of  news  in  the  public  prints.  The  unfinished 
appearance  of  the  dose  of  this  volume  must  have  been  re- 
marked by  all  its  readers.  It  reminded  us  always  of  an  in- 
teresting story,  with  a  handful  of  the  conduding  leaves  torn 
away  :  it  was  a  drama  mutilated  in  the  terminal  soenes  of  the 
fifth  act  The  current  of  the  narrative  flowed  onwards,  broad- 
ening and  deepening  in  its  interest  to  one  definite  point  of 
time,  and  then,  like  the  current  which  Mirza  saw  in  his  Tision, 
disappeared  abruptly  in  the  thick  mists  of  futurity,  just  when 
the  signs  of  some  great  change  had  ino^eased  mosC  in  num- 
ber, and  become  most  palpable  in  their  indications.  The 
historian  may  now  <x>mplete  his  work  by  uniting  to  his  con- 
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eluding  efaain  of  oecUrreoces  the  oatastrophe  in  which  Hxej 
have  terminated  The  old  state  of  things  is  over,  and  a  new 
state  has  b^^n. 

There  are  points  of  prominent  interest  involved  in  the 
events  which  must  be  i^parent  to  alL  It  is  now  exactly  two 
hundred  and  e^hty-thiree  years  since  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  held  its  firat  meeting,  and  laid  down 
in  its  First  Book  of  Discipline,  and  its  first  Con&ssion  of 
Faith,  the  tmths  in  which  it  believed,  and  the  principles  by 
which  its  government  was  to  be  regulated.  These  embodied 
in  all  their  breadth  the  Bedeemer's  rights  of  prerogative  as 
sole  Head  and  King  of  his  Church,  and,  with  these,  all  those 
duties  and  privileges  of  the  Church's  members  which  his 
rights  necessarily  involve  and  originate.  They  brought  out 
everywhere  the  grand  master-idea^  that  wherever  God,  as  King, 
promulgates  a  law,  there  must  there  spring  up  on  the  part  of 
man,  as  his  subject^  not  merely  a  corresponding  duty,  but  also 
a  right) — ^a  duty  in  relation  to  his  adorable  King, — a  right 
in  relation  to  his  fellows, — ^the  duty  of  obedience  with  respeet 
to  the  one, — ^the  right  of  being  at  perfect  freedom  to  obey 
with  regard  to  the  others.  The  fogs  of  a  dreary  superstition 
had  enveloped  for  ages  the  throne  of  Deity ;  God  had  been 
long  an  unknown  and  unrecognised  Soverdgn ;  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary, therefore,  that  his rightsshouldbebroadly  asserted.  An 
iron  despotism  had  pressed  upon  the  people  :  it  was  imperatrre^ 
therefore;,  that  their  correefK>nding  rights, — their  rights,  which 
originate  in  his  rights, — should  be  broadly  asserted  also ;  and 
on  this  master-idea, — the  fondamental  idea  of  all  Revelation, 
— the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  pat- 
tern, built  up  her  Confession  of  Faith  and  her  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline. The  points  most  prominently  developed  in  her  first 
Genend  Assembly  must  be  fiimiliar,  through  these  well-known 
works,  to  all  our  readers.  Her  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Head- 
jddp, — ^her  doctrine  of  spiritual  indqiendence, — ^her  scheme 
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of  ecclefiiastioal  discipline, — and  her  broad  anti-patronage 
principle, — ^rose  up  in  high  relie£  The  relation,  too,  in 
which  she  stood  to  all  the  other  Reformed  Churches  of  the 
world  was  one  of  peculiar  mark.  Her  great  leader  had  been, 
only  a  few  years  before^  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  King 
of  England ;  he  had  been  the  chosen  minister,  at  an  early 
period,  first  of  a  congregation  at  Frankfort^  then  of  a  con- 
gregation at  Qeneva ;  he  had  held  communion  with  Evan- 
gelism wherever  he  had  found  it ;  and  the  Church  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  which  he  led,  had,  like  himself  her  bonds 
of  Christian  communion  and  fellowship  extended  all  over 
Europe.  Wherever  there  existed  a  Church  of  the  Refor- 
mation, there  the  Church  of  Scotland  recognised  a  sister 
and  ally. 

Now,  let  the  reader  but  compare  her  last  General  Assem- 
bly, in  which  Evangelism  maintained  its  place, — ^the  Assem- 
bly of  1842, — with  her  first  General  Assembly, — that  of 
1560 ;  and  we  are  sure  he  will  scarce  £ul  to  be  struck  by  the 
resemblance.  There  was  not  a  single  principle  prominently 
maintained  in  the  one  that  was  not  determinedly  asserted  in 
the  other.  It  would  seem  as  ii^  in  completing  her  cycle  of 
nearly  three  centuries,  she  had  taken  a  few  steps  in  advance 
over  the  identical  ground  from  which  she  had  at  first  started 
Her  last  Assembly  was  just  her  first  Assembly  come  back 
again.  The  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Headship  asserted  its 
prominent  place,  as  at  firsts  in  due  connection  with  the  old 
master-idea  that  the  rights  of  the  Divine  King  originate,  of 
necessity,  inalienable  rights  in  his  subjects;  and  hence  her 
struggle  with  the  invading  civil  power,  to  preserve  intact  her 
spiritual  independence.  She  asserted  her  discipline;  and,  in 
the  due  exercise  of  the  keys,  ejected  and  shut  out  of  her  com- 
munion the  thief  and  the  swindler,  holding  &st  the  dooragainst 
the  beleaguering  force^  that  would  have  so  &in  thrust  them 
in  again  :    she  received  friendly  letters  and  dentations, 
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AS  of  old,  from  her  sistera  of  the  Beformation  :  she  repealed 
the  in&mons  act  of  1799,  that  had  placed  her  in  a  state  of 
non-communion  with  the  whole  Christian  world  :  and,  pass- 
ing upwards  from  the  mere  non-intrusion  principle  of  her 
Second  Book  of  Discipline,  to  the  free-election  principle  of 
her  First  Book,  she  solemnly  avowed,  with  her  great  founders, 
that  **  it  appertaineth  to  the  people,  and  to  every  several  con- 
gregation, to  elect  their  minister."  The  last  step  completed 
the  cycle, — ^it  was  all  that  was  wanting  to  complete  it ;  and 
the  Church  of  Scotland  stood  once  more  on  the  identical 
ground  frt)m  which  three  centuries  ago  her  career  of  useful- 
ness had  begun.  How  exquisitely  true  to  Goldsmith*s  fine 
simile !  The  beleaguered  hare^  when  pursued  "  by  hounds  and 
horses,*'  is  described  as  ''  panting  to  the  place  frt)m  which  at 
first  she  flew."  Her  course  may  have  included  many  a  dis- 
tant track,  and  involved  many  a  tortuous  winding;  but  she 
dies  in  her  form  at  last  Is  it  not  a  significant  circumstance, 
that  the  Church  disestablished  by  a  British  Parliament  in 
1843  should  be  in  every  respect,  down  to  even  the  minutest 
point,  the  identical  Church  established  by  a  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment in  1567  ?  Bestored  in  all  her  lineaments,  she  quits, 
just  as  she  entered  it,  the  asylum  furnished  her  by  the  State, 
for  the  State  refuses  to  grant  her  harbourage  any  longer  on 
the  old  terms ;  and,  shaking  off  the  dust  of  her  feet  in  tes- 
timony against  it,  she  again  sets  out  on  her  pilgrimage,  with 
the  same  hostile  world  around  her,  and  the  same  unchanging 
God  above, — that  world  in  which  her  Master  suffered,  and 
which  He  will  one  day  thoroughly  overcome, — and  that  God 
for  the  integrity  of  whose  laws  she  has  contended,  and  who 
has  promised  that  in  her  hour  of  persecution  He  will  be  with 
her  in  the  firei 

Curiously  significant  as  this  circumstance  may  seem,  it  has 
found  in  the  Disruption  a  kind  of  counterpart,  if  we  may  bo 
speak,  which  we  deem  at  least  equally  curious  and  signifi* 
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cant  Has  the  reader  ever  marked  a  watch-^rmg  snappiiig 
ia  the  centre,  and  the  two  fragments,  which  in  ih&r  entire 
state  formed  but  one  drcle,  coiling  into  two  independent 
circles,  that  presented  to  each  other  no  point  of  reunion  t 
The  Disruption  novsooner  takes  place,  than  each,  through  a 
principle  of  elasticiiy  in  itself  instantaneous  in  its  operation,  is 
bent  away  in  a  direction  diametricallj  opposed  to  that  of  its 
neighbour.  And  such,  on  an  immensely  extended  scale,  has 
been  the  effects  of  the  Ditruption  in  the  Church.  Its  two 
parties,  that  for  so  many  years  formed,  ostensibly  at  least,  but 
one  body,  have  no  sooner  drawn  apart,  than,  moved  each  by 
its  own  internal  principle,  they  have  coiled  up  into  antagonist 
bodies.  The  residuary  Assembly  of  1 843  has  been  even  more 
remarkable  than  the  General  Assembly  of  1 842.  It  required 
a  series  of  years  to  bring  up  Evimgelism  to  the  identical 
ground  occupied  by  our  first  Reformers ;  whereas,  to  throw 
Moderadsm  back  to  the  ground  which  it  occupied  in  its  palmi- 
est days,— -to  throw  it  back  a  whole  half-<ientuiy, — was  but 
the  work  of  a  moment  To  use  the  figure  of  Cowper,  "  the 
bow,  long  forced  into  a  curve,"  and  then  suddenly  released, 
has  '*  flown  to  its  first  position  with  a  spring."  Is  it  not  strange 
how  very  obviously,  in  these  latter  days,  almost  every  form 
and  modification  of  religion  among  us  is  returning  to  its  on- 
ginal  type  ?  There  is  a  resurrection  everywhere  of  the  iden- 
tical bodies  in  which  their  deeds  of  good  or  of  evil  were 
wrought  of  old.  Laudism  stands  erect  in  England,  with  all 
its  rags  of  Bome  about  it,  like  a  thief  surrounded  in  court  by 
the  property  which  he  has  stolen.  Home  herself  has  relived 
among  us,  and  receives,  in  her  true  character,  the  patronage 
and  support  of  the  State.  The  Evangelism  of  our  first  Be* 
formers  comes  forward,  disestablished  and  denounced,  to  b^in 
among  the  people  anew  her  peculiar  work  of  reformation.  And 
now,  here  is  ModeratiiE»n  shutting  itself  up  from  the  com- 
munion of  all  Christendom, — ^recognimng  the  secular  power 
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as  posseesed  of  sole  aathority  to  bind  and  to  loose, — ^throwing 
up  at  once  the  reins  of  discipline, — ^brim-fiill  as  ever  of  cruel 
pity  for  its  erring  ministers, — coarsely  regardless  as  ever  of 
those  sacred  rights  of  the  people  which  originate  in  their 
duties, — true,  in  shorty  in  every  respect^  to  its  oiiginal  type, 
— the  identical  Moderatism  of  the  days  of  Robertson  and  of 
HilL  Graves  are  opening  in  these  latter  times,  and  Churches 
are  coming  forth,  restored  to  their  original  state  and  condi- 
tion. What  does  so  wonderful  a  resurrection  portend  ?  Is 
there  no  hour  of  judgment  at  hand,  in  which  there  is  a  throne 
to  be  set^  and  books  to  be  opened  1 

How  very  brief  a  period  has  elapsed  since  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  could  have  settled  at  small  expense 
the  Church  question !  and  how  entirely  has  it  passed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  human  adjustment  now  I  In  disestablish- 
ing the  religion  of  Scotland,  there  has  been  a  breach  made  iu 
the  very  foundations  of  national  security,  which  can  never 
be  adequately  filled  up.  The  yawning  chasm  is  crowded 
with  phantoms  of  terror  :  there  are  the  forms  of  an  infidel 
Erastianism  in  front^  and  surplices,  crosses,  and  treble  crowns 
in  the  rear;  while  deep  from  the  darkness  comes  a  voice, 
as  of  many  waters,  the  roar  of  infuriated  multitudes  broken 
loose  fh^m  religion,  and  thirsting  for  blood.  May  God  avert 
the  omen  I  That  man  must  have  studied  to  but  little  pur- 
pose the  events  of  the  last  twdve  days,  who  does  not  see  that 
there  is  a  Guiding  Hand  ordering  and  regulating  all.  The 
pawns  iu  this  great  game  do  not  move  of  themselves ;  the 
adorable  Being  who  has  "foreordained  whatsoever  cometh 
to  pass"  is  working  out  his  own  designs  in  his  own  way. 
The  usurpations  of  civil  magistrates,  the  treachery  of  un- 
fiedthful  ministers,  the  errors  and  mistakes  of  blind-hearted 
and  incompetent  statesmen,  all  tend  to  accomplish  his 
decrees ;  and  it  would  be  well,  surely,  since  in  one  way  or 
other  all  must  forward  his  purposes,  to  be  made  to  forward 
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tbem  rather  as  his  fellow-workers  than  as  his  blind  insensate 
tools.  Let  the  disestablished  Church  take  courage  :  there  is 
a  time  of  severe  conflict  before  her,  but  the  result  of  the  battle 
is  certain. — Jwm  1,  1843. 
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Some  of  our  readers  must  have  witnessed  the  singularly  im- 
posing scene  at  Canonmills,  on  the  evening  of  Sabbath  the 
28th  May,  when  Edinburgh  so  poured  out  its  inhabitants  to 
attend  the  ministrations  of  the  Free  Church,  that  the  vast 
hall,  containing  with  ease  an  assemblage  of  three  thousand 
persons,  could  receive  scarce  a  tithe  of  the  whole;  and  when, 
after  the  building  had  been  filled  with  its  one  huge  congre- 
gation to  overflowing,  and  many  thousands  had  returned 
disappointed  to  their  homes,  such  vast  multitudes  still  con- 
tinued to  Unger  outside,  that  they  were  formed  into  ^^e  con- 
gr^ations  more.  Perhaps  on  no  former  occasion  was  Edin- 
burgh the  scene  of  a  spectacle  so  extraordinaiy.  The  unbroken 
stream  of  human  beings  that  continued  to  pour  downwards 
from  the  city,  long  after  a  counter-current,  like  an  eddy  tide 
creeping  along  the  shore,  had  begun  to  ascend,  giving  evi- 
dence that  hundreds  had  been  already  disappointed, — the 
vast  masses  that  blackened  the  area  around  the  building,  and 
choked  up  every  avenue  of  access, — ^the  crowds  that  besieged 
the  doors, — ^the  mustering  into  distinct  groupes,  as  congre- 
gation aft;er  congregation  was  formed  in  the  open  air  under 
a  dark  and  lowering  sky, — the  voice  of  psalms  arismg  from 
so  many  contiguous  points,  united  and  yet  distinct^  as  if  each 
of  the  six  assemblages  had  been  but  an  individual  worship- 
per,— and  then,  when  the  clouds  broke  and  the  rain  deBoended^ 
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ike  perseverance  manifested  by  each  of  the  groupes  in  hold- . 
ing  its  place  in  undiminished  bulk  around  the  preacher,  like 
our  Scottish  congregations  of  old,  £Edthful  in  times  of  trial, 
till  at  length  the  showers  ceased,  and  the  quiet  of  a  mild 
though  sombrous  twilight  settled  down  over  the  whole, — 
the  spectacle,  in  shorty  with  all  its  various  accompaniments, 
fonned  one  of  those  pregnant  scenes  which  grow  upon  the 
mind,  affecting  the  imagination  more  powerfully  when  called 
up  in  memory  at  an  after  period,  than  even  when  under  the 
eye,  and  that,  from  this  quality  of  increasing  instead  of  dimi- 
nishing in  bulk,  as  months  and  years  intervene^  are  once 
witnessed  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Imposing  and  unprecedented,  however,  as  the  spectacle 
must  have  seemed,  the  present  age  bids  fair  to  witness  many 
such.  They  seem  destined  to  form  one  of  the  characteristic 
marks  of  these  latter  times,  in  which  religious  questions  are 
so  hat  assuming  their  old  place  and  importance.  The  spec- 
tacle described  took  place^  as  we  have  said,  on  the  28th  May. 
Only  four  days  passed,  and  the  capital  of  the  sister  kingdom 
became,  in  turn,  the  scene  of  a  spectacle  which,  if  less  pic- 
turesque in  its  details,  was  almost  identical  in  its  character. 
Exeter  Hall, — a  building  which  accommodates  with  compara- 
tive comfort,  in  its  one  huge  apartment,  fully  five  thousand 
persons,  was  crowded  by  at  least  six  thousand ;  and  out  of 
the  surplus  multitudes  that  could  not  gain  access,  two  oiher 
large  meetings  were  formed  What  object  could  have  drawn 
together  such  immense  crowds, — an  object^  says  one  of  the 
speakers  who  addressed  the  larger  meeting,  in  an  explanatory 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Patriot^  altogether  new  to  the  re- 
ligious public)  They  assembled  to  lay  the  foundations  of  an 
expansive  scheme  of  Christian  union  among  all  the  various 
Evangelistio  Churches  of  the  empire  ;  and  there  met  on  the 
same  platform,  for  the  purpose  of  cordial  co-operation  in  this 
good  cause,  Baptists  and  Moraviansi  Presbyterians  and  Epis- 
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copaliansy  WesleyauB,  IndependentB^  and  LQthenm&  Every 
Erangdistio  Chnrcb  eent  its  representatiyes ;  and  the  absence 
<^  all  representation  on  the  part  of  the  othen  served  bnt  to 
indieate  their  character.  The  Papist  was  not  there^  nor  the 
Pnseyite,  nor  the  High  Churchman,  nor  the  Sodnian,  nor  the 
Unitarian,  nor  the  Rssiduary.  The  two  extremes  wese  want- 
ing j — ErastianiBm  and  semi-infidelity  were  absent  on  the  one 
hand,  and  superstition  and  priestly  domination  on  the  other. 
It  cannot^  we  think,  be  doubted  that^  in  the  religions 
world,  the  current  has  at  length  fairiy  set  in  in  &v(mr  of 
union  and  co-irperation.  The  Evangelistic  Churches  are  at 
length  yielding  to  the  emergencies  of  tima  During  a  long 
period  of  external  quiet^  they  existed  as  a  congeries  of  inde- 
pendent States,  rather  more  %t  peace,  we  are  afraid,  with  the 
world  without  than  with  one  auotiier.  Each  had  its  owo 
disputed  rights  and  bye-laws, — its  own  municipal  and  bxurghal 
privileges, — for  which  it  stood  up  quite  often  enough  against 
its  fdlowB  j  and  they  forgot  at  times,  in  the  heat  of  oontro- 
versy,  the  great  federal  union  by  which  tfa^  had  been  bound 
togetiier.  They  differed  as  near  neighbours  sometimes  di^r 
when  there  is  no  common  enemy  to  annoy  them.  But  the 
exigencies  of  the  time  demand  a  wiser  and  more  expansive 
course  of  policy,  Persia  is  on  the  march,  and  so  Athens  and 
Lacedemon  muirt  resign  their  private  quarrels,  and  arm,  not 
in  front  of  one  another,  but  side  by  sida  Hitherto  the  con- 
federated States  have  held  but  their  own  local  Pariiaments : 
we  hail  in  the  Exeter  Hall  meeting  on  Thursday  ihe  rudi- 
ments of  a  General  Congress.  G^ie  armies  of  the  risnig 
Apostacy  are  mustering  on  every  side  of  us.  A  deorepid 
Erastianism  holds  the  temporalities  of  the  Scottish  Establi^- 
ment^  not  so  much  on  its  own  behalf  as  on  behdf  of  Puseyite 
I^seopaey,  in  the  way  that  a  guardian  holds  properly  fer  a 
minor :  of  the  temporalities  of  the  English  EstaWshmeni^ 
Rome^  under  a  &lise  nauKa,  has  already  entered  on  pomoDDioB. 
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The  inyading  power  has  seized,  either  in  its  own  proper 
character,  or  by  proxy,  on  the  strongholds  and  fortalices  of 
tiie  ooontry ;  and  it  is  high  time^  therefore,  and  more  than 
time,  that  Protestantism  should  be  calling  her  war  councils, 
and  laying  down  her  lines  of  defence. 

The  bond  of  union  in  such  councils, — ^the  oonM^aiiony  ii 
we  may  so  speak,  of  such  general  congresses, — do  not  threaten 
to  involye,  if  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  charity  be  present^  any 
very  formidable  difficulty.  It  was  moved  at  the  great  Exe- 
ter meeting,  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Noel,  that  the 
meeting  had  ass^nbled  on  the  grounds  furnished  by  truths 
common  to  all  the  Evangelistic  Churches,  especially  on  that 
first  principle  of  the  Eaformation,  ^'  the  sufficiency  and  autho- 
rity of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  sole  rule  of  Christian  fidth, 
and  the  right  of  private  judgment,*' — ^that  "  it  recognised  as 
the  bond  of  union,  the  great  doctrines  unanimously  received 
by  all  Evangelical  Christians,  such  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
holy  Trinity,  of  the  infinite  love  of  the  Father,  of  the  per- 
fect atonement  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  of  the  sanctify- 
ing grace  of  t^e  Holy  Spirit,  of  justification  by  £edth  alone, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  regeneration  to  a  Christian  life  and 
character ;"  and  farther,  that  the  meeting  held  "  the  agree- 
ment in  these  fimdamental  truths  among  evangelical  Chris- 
tians to  be  so  unanimous  in  substance  and  spirit  as  to  form 
a  firm  foundation  for  concord  and  union."  To  somewhat 
similar  efSdct  were  the  remarks  of  Dr  CandHsh  in  our  Free 
Assembly,  on  the  bicentenary  commemoration  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  Weetminst^, — a  meeting  well  suited,  we  trusty  to  for- 
ward and  mature  the  scheme  of  general  co-operation.  Though 
the  Committee  appointed  in  reference  to  the  commemoration 
contemplated,  he  said,  a  meeting  of  Churches  holding  the 
Westminster  Standards,  they  by  no  means  wished  it  to  be 
understood  that  they  induded  in  their  design  no  other 
Churche&      Were  it  of  a  character  so  restricted,  some  of 
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their  best  friends  would  be  excluded, — such  a  body,  for  iu- 
stanoe,  as  the  Wesleyan  Methodista  Their  scheme  embraced, 
he  repeated,  the  whole  Evangelistio  Churdies  of  Ghiisteii- 
doiXL 

As  forming  the  true  pale  of  these  Churches,  we  reoognise 
just  two  barriers.  There  are  two  walls,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
which  shut  in  the  Evangelistic  bodies  on  opposite  sides  from 
all  those  Churches  with  which  they  must  not  and  cannot  as- 
sociate. The  one  where  Christianity  abuts  on  the  antagonist 
superstition  is  the  wall  of  baptismal  regeneration  :  the  oUict, 
where  Christianity  abuts  on  the  antagonist  infidelity,  is  the 
wall  of  Christ's  mere  humanity.  These  are  impassable  bar- 
riers :  we  cannot  scale  the  rampart  above ;  we  cannot  ford 
the  moat  below;  we  cannot  join  hands  with  the  parties 
that  lie  entrenched  behind.  Does  the  Socinian  and  the  Uni- 
tarian long  for  union  on  the  one  hand  1 — ^then  let  them  unite 
with  their  proper  congener  the  Deist  Does  the  High  Church- 
man and  the  Puseyite  long  for  union  on  the  other  ) — then  let 
them  unite  with  their  proper  congener  the  Boman  Catholia 
Between  these  and  the  Evangelistic  Churches  there  can  be 
no  union.  From  the  one  wall  there  stretches  away  a  dolo- 
rous region  of  ice  and  darkness,  under  the  polar  night  and 
polar  winter  of  Popery,  in  which  no  plant  of  grace  can  thrive, 
or  where,  if  the  true  seed  &lla,  carried  as  if  by  the  winds,  it 
produces,  amid  the  chills  and  the  gloom,  merely  a  stinted  and 
colourless  verdure,  that  speaks  of  but  the  lack  of  the  cheering 
light  and  the  absence  of  the  genial  warmtL  From  the  other 
wall  there  spreads  an  arid  and  burning  waste  of  fluctuating 
sand, — ^the  howling  desert  of  infidelity, — ^watered  by  no  re- 
freshing rain  or  by  no  living  springs  and  where,  if  the  seed 
falls,  it  lies  inoperative  and  dead  for  ever.  Of  the  Temperate 
and  well-watered  region  between,  it  is  one's  proper  part^  at 
a  time  like  the  present,  to  look  rather  to  the  spiritual  pro- 
duce^ than  to  the  phenomena^  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  its  va- 
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rious  climates.  All  the  Churches  of  this  zone,  in  which  con- 
version from  sin  to  Ckxl  takes  plac^  as  the  legitimate  end  and 
object  of  their  ministrations,  are  to  be  regarded  as  sister 
ChurcheH.  What,  for  instance,  constitutes  the  chief  bond  of 
union  between  the  Free  Church  and  that  body  to  which  Dr 
Candlish  so  directly  alluded, — ^the  Wesleyan  Methodists  ? 
The  fact  mainly  that,  notwithstanding  certain  doctrinal  dif- 
ferencesy  our  common  Father  recognises  both  bodies,  by  send- 
iug  down  upon  them  his  Spirit,  and  thus  appropriating  in 
both,  through  conversion,  a  seed  to  Himsel£  God  owns 
Wesleyanism,  and  therefore  we  own  it  He  owns,  after  a  si- 
milar manner,  the  Presbyterianism  of  Scotland,  and  therefore 
Wesleyanism  owns  U  in  turn.  And  this  we  hold  to  be  a  sim- 
ple and  perfectly  intelligible  bond  of  union.  It  is  a  bond  which 
fuminhes  us  with  the  principle  on  which  Wesleyanism,  and  the 
other  Evangelistic  bodies  similarly  circumstanced,  may  well 
join  with  us  in  commemorating  the  bicentenary  of  our  West- 
minster Assembly.  Our  Standards  are  not  theirs  in  every 
respect ;  but  if  they  recognise  them  in  the  main  as  great 
boons  to  the  world, — ^works  through  which,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  many  conversions  have  been  effected,  and  the  beliefe 
in  great  truths  kept  alive, — ^if  they  look  upon  them  in  con- 
nection with  the  Presbyterianism  of  Christendom,  in  the  same 
light  in  which  we  look  upon  the  labours  of  the  earlier  Me- 
thodists in  connection  with  its  Methodism, — ^then  most  cer- 
tainly may  they  join  us  with  all  cordiality  in  our  bicentenary 
commemoration. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  forgive  us  should  we  illustrate  our 
views  on  this  subject  by  a  simple  story.  We  remember  tell- 
ing it  once  before,  in  a  rather  widely- circulated  periodical ;  but 
our  object  on  that  occasion  was  somewhat  different  from  the 
present^  and  we  addressed  a  very  different  circle  of  readera 
We  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  urge,  by  way  of  apology, 
that  if  we  somewhat  exceed  the  conventional  limits  of  the 
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article-writer  of  the  preBent  day,  we  keep  &r  within  iiiofie  of 
the  article-writ^  of  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  wh^i  Whiggism 
was  at  ouce  elaborate  and  happy  in  the  Freekcldery  and  Toiy- 
ism  in  the  Exami'MT  and  the  CraJUman. 

Need  we  point  out  the  raUonale  of  the  story,  or  the  mortl 
which  it  carries  ?  Willie  had  quitted  the  north  countiy  a 
respectable  Presbyterian,  but  it  was  not  until  after  meeting 
in  the  south  with  some  pious  Baptists  that  he  had  become 
vitally  religious.  The  peculiarities  of  Baptist  belief  had  no 
connection  whatever  with  bis  conversicHi ;  higher  and  more 
generally  entertained  doctrines  had  been  rendered  efficient  to 
that  end ;  but,  as  is  ezceedin^y  common  in  such  cases,  he 
had  dosed  with  the  entire  theological  code  of  the  men  who 
had  been  instrumental  in  the  work;  and  so>  to  the  place 
which  he  had  left  an  unconverted  Presbyterian,  he  returned 
a  converted  Baptist  Certain  it  was,  however, — ^though  until 
after  his  death  his  towpsmen  failed  to  apprehend  it^ — ^that 
Willie  was  better  fitted  for  Christian  union  with  the  truly 
religious  portion  of  them  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  his  career.  Willie  the  Prei^yterian  was  beyond  compari- 
son less  their  Christian  brother  than  Willie  ihe  Bi^tist^ 
maugre  their  diversity  of  opinion  on  one  important  pomt 
And  in  course  of  time  they  all  lived  to  see  it  We  may  add 
that,  of  all  the  many  arguments  promulgated  in  &vour  of  tole- 
ration and  Christian  union  in  this  northern  town,  th^re  were 
none  that  told  with  better  effect  than  the  arguments  fmnished 
by  the  life  and  death  of  Willie  Watson,  the  "poor  lost  hid." 

It  is  now  fifty  years  since  Willie  Watson  returned,  after 
an  absence  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  oentuiy,  to  his  native 
place,  a  seaport  town  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  He  had  been 
employed  as  a  ladies'  shoemaker  in  some  of  the  districts  of 
the  south ;  no  one  at  home  had  beard  of  Willie  in  the  inter- 
val ;  and  there  was  little  known  regarding  him  on  his  return, 
except  tlial^  when  he  had  quitted  town  many  yeaiB  before^  be 
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had  been  a  neat-banded,  excellent  workman,  and  wbat  tbe 
elderly  people  called  a  quiet,  decent  lad.  And  be  was  now, 
tboogb  somewhat  in  tbe  wane  of  life,  a  more  tborongb  master 
of  bis  trade  than  before.  He  was  quiet  and  onobtrusiye  too, 
as  ever,  and  a  great  reader  of  serious  booka  And  so  tbe 
better  sort  of  tbe  people  were  beginning  to  draw  to  Willie 
by  a  kind  of  natural  sympathy.  Some  of  them  bad  learned 
to  saunter  into  bis  workshop  in  the  long  evenings,  and  some 
had  grown  bold  enough  to  engage  him  in  serious  conversation 
when  they  met  with  him  in  bis  solitary  walks ;  when  out 
came  tbe  astounding  ^t, — and,  important  as  it  may  seem, 
the  simple-minded  mechanic  bad  taken  no  pains  to  conceal 
it, — ^tbat  during  bis  residence  in  tbe  south  country  he  had 
left  tbe  Kirk,  and  gone  over  to  the  Baptists.  There  was  a 
sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  towards  him,  and  all  tbe  people 
of  tbe  town  began  to  speak  of  WiUie  Watson  as  "  a  poor 
lost  lad." 

Tbe  "poor  lost  lad,"  however,  was  unquestionably  a  very 
excellent  workman ;  and  as  be  made  neater  shoes  than  any- 
body else,  the  ladies  of  tbe  place  coidd  see  no  great  harm  in 
wearing  them.  He  was  singularly  industrious  too,  and  in- 
dulged in  no  expense,  except  when  be  now  and  then  bought 
a  good  book,  or  a  few  flower-seeds  for  bis  garden.  He  waa^ 
withal,  a  single  man,  with  only  an  elderly  sister,  who  lived 
with  him,  and  himself  to  provide  for ;  and  what  between  the 
regularity  of  bis  gains  on  the  one  band,  and  tbe  moderation 
of  his  desires  on  tbe  other,  Willie,  for  a  person  in  bis  sphere 
of  life,  was  in  easy  circomstancea  It  was  found  that  all  the 
children  in  tbe  neighbourhood  bad  taken  a  wonderful  fancy 
to  bis  shop.  He  was  fond  of  telling  them  good  little  stories 
out  of  tbe  Bible,  and  of  explaining  to  them  the  prints  which 
be  had  pasted  on  tbe  walls.  Above  aU,  be  was  anxiously  bent 
on  teaching  them  to  read.  Some  of  their  parents  were  poor, 
and  some  of  them  were  careless ;  and  be  saw  tbat^  unless  they 
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learned  iheir  letters  from  him,  there  was  little  chance  of  their 
ever  learning  them  at  alL  Willie,  in  a  small  way,  and  to  a 
very  small  congregation,  was  a  kind  of  missionary  j*and,  what 
between  his  stories,  and  his  pictures,  and  his  flowers,  and  his 
apples,  his  labours  were  wonderfully  successful  Never  yet 
was  school  or  church  half  so  delightful  to  the  little  men  and 
women  of  the  place  as  the  shop  of  Willie  Watson,  "  the  poor 
lost  lad." 

Years  of  scarcity  came  on ;  taxes  were  high,  and  crops  not 
abundant ;  aod  the  soldiery  abroad,  whom  the  country  had 
employed  to  fight  in  the  great  revolutionary  war,  had  got  an 
appetite  at  their  work,  and  were  consuming  a  great  deal  of 
meat  and  com.  The  price  of  the  boll  rose  tremendously ;  and 
many  of  the  townspeople^  who  were  working  for  very  httle, 
were  not  in  every  case  secure  of  their  little  when  the  work 
was  done.  Willie's  small  congregation  b^;an  to  find  that 
the  times  were  exceedingly  bad.  There  were  no  more  morn- 
ing/>iec«9  among  them,  and  the  porridge  was  always  leas  than 
enough.  It  was  observed,  however,  that^  in  the  midst  of  their 
distresses,  Willie  got  in  a  large  stock  of  meal,  and  that  his 
sister  had  begun  to  bake  as  if  she  were  making  ready  for  a 
wedding.  The  children  were  wonderfully  interested  in  the 
work,  and  watched  it  to  the  end, — ^when,  lo !  to  their  great 
and  joyous  surprise,  Willie  beganand  divided  the  whole  baking 
amongst  them.  Every  member  of  his  congr^ation  got  a  cake ; 
there  were  some  who  had  little  brothers  and  sisters  at  home 
who  got  two  ;  and  from  that  day  forward,  till  times  got  bet- 
ter, none  of  Willie's  yoimg  people  lacked  their  momiag  piece. 
The  neighbours  marvelled  at  Willie.  To  be  sure,  much  of 
his  goodness  was  a  kind  of  natural  goodness ;  but  certain  it 
was  that^  independently  of  what  it  did,  it  took  an  inexpli- 
cable delight  in  the  Bible  and  in  religious  meditation  ;  and 
all  agreed  that  there  was  something  strangely  puzzling  in  the 
character  of  "the  poor  lost  lad." 
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We  have  alluded  to  Willie's  garden.  Never  was  there  a 
little  bit  of  ground  better  occupied  :  it  looked  like  a  piece  of 
rich  needlework.  He  had  got  wonderful  flowers,  too, — ^flesh- 
coloured  camationss  treaked  with  red,  and  roses  of  a  rich  gold- 
en yellow.  Even  the  commoner  varieties, — auriculas,  and 
anemones,  and  the  party-coloured  polyanthus, — grew  better 
with  Willie  than  with  anybody  else.  A  Dutchman  might 
have  envied  him  his  tulips,  as  they  stood,  row  above  row,  on 
their  elevated  beds,  like  so  many  soldiers  on  a  redoubt ;  and 
there  was  one  mild  dropping  season  in  which  two  of  these 
beautiful  flowers,  each  perfect  in  its  kind,  and  of  different 
colours  too,  sprung  apparently  from  the  same  stem.  The 
neighbours  talked  of  them  as  they  would  have  talked  of  the 
Siamese  twins ;  but  Willie,  though  it  lessened  the  wonder, 
was  at  pains  to  show  them  that  the  flowers  sprung  from  dif- 
ferent roots,  and  that  what  seemed  their  common  stem  was 
in  reality  but  a  green  hollow  sheath  formed  by  one  of  the 
leaves.  Proud  as  Willie  was  of  his  flowers, — and,  with  all 
his  humility,  he  could  not  help  being  somewhat  proud  of  them, 
— he  was  yet  conscientiously  determined  to  have  no  miracle 
among  them,  unless,  indeed,  the  miracle  should  chance  to  be 
a  true  one.  It  was  no  fault  of  Willie's  that  all  his  neigh- 
bours had  not  as  fine  gardens  as  himself :  he  gave  them  slips 
of  his  best  flowers,  flesh-colom*ed  carnation,  yellow  rose,  and 
all ;  he  grafied  their  trees  for  them  too^  and  taught  them  the 
exact  Jdme  for  raising  their  tulip-roots,  and  the  best  mode  of 
preserving  them.  Nay,  more  than  all  this,  he  devoted  whole 
hours  at  times  to  give  the  finishing  touches  to  their  parterres 
and  borders,  just  in  the  way  a  drawing-master  lays  in  the  last 
shadings,  and  imparts  the  finer  touches,  to  the  landscapes  #f 
a  &vourite  pupiL  All  seemed  impressed  with  the  unselfish 
kindliness  of  his  disposition  ;  and  all  agreed  that  there  could 
not  be  a  warmer-hearted  man  or  a  more  obliging  neighbour 
than  Willie  Wateon,  "  the  poor  lost  lad." 
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EverTthing  earthly  must  have  its  last  day.  Willie  vaa 
rather  an  elderly  than  an  old  man,  and  the  childlike  dmplicitj 
of  hij9  tastes  and  habits  made  people  think  of  him  as  yoanger 
than  he  really  was ;  but  his  constitution,  neyer  a  strong  one, 
was  gradually  Ruling  ;  he  lost  strength  and  appetite^  and  at 
length  there  came  a  morning  on  which  he  could  no  koger 
open  his  shop.  He  continued  to  creep  out  at  noon,  however, 
for  a  few  days  after,  to  enjoy  himself  among  his  flowezs,  with 
only  the  Bible  for  his  companion  ;  but  in  a  few  days  more 
he  had  declined  so  much  lower,  that  the  effort  proved  too 
much  for  him,  and  he  took  to  his  bed  The  neighbours  came 
flocking  in  :  all  had  begun  to  take  an  int^-est  in  poor  Wil- 
lie ;  and  now  they  had  learned  that  he  was  dyin^  and  the 
feeling  had  deepened  immensely  with  the  intelligenoei  They 
found  him  lying  in  his  neat  little  room,  with  a  table^  bearing 
the  one  beloved  volume,  drawn  in  beside  his  bed.  He  was 
the  same  quiet,  placid  creature  he  had  ever  been, — ^gratefhl 
for  the  slightest  kindness,  and  with  a  heart  full  of  love  fer 
all, — ^fiill  to  overflowing.  He  said  nothing  <^  the  Eirk,  and 
nothing  of  the  Baptists  ;  but  earnestly  did  he  urge  on  his 
vinitors  the  one  master  truth  of  Bevelation.  Oh !  to  be  secure 
of  an  interest  in  Christ ! — ^there  was  nothing  else,  he  assored 
them,  that  would  stand  them  in  the  least  stead,  when,  like 
him,  they  came  to  die.  As  for  himseli^  he  had  not  a  sin^e 
anxiety  :  Qod,  for  Christ's  sake,  had  been  kind  to  him  daring 
all  the  long  time  he  had  been  in  the  world  ;  and  He  was  now 
kindly  calling  him  out  of  it  Whatever  He  did  to  hina  was 
good,  and  for  his  good  ;  and  why,  then,  should  he  be  anxioas 
or  afiraid  ?  The  hearts  of  Willie's  visitors  were  touched,  and 
ikkej  could  no  longer  speak  or  think  of  him  as  "  the  poor 
lost  lad." 

A  few  short  weeks  went  by,  and  Willie  had  gone  the  way 
of  all  flesL  There  was  silence  in  his  shop ;  and  his  flowea 
opened  their  breasts  to  the  sun,  and  bent  their  heads  to  the 
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bee  and  the  butterfly,  with  no  one  to  take  note  of  their 
beauty,  or  to  S3nnpathize  in  the  delight  of  the  little  winged 
creatures  that  seemed  so  happy  among  them.  There  was 
many  a  wistful  eye  cast  at  the  closed  door  and  melancholy 
shutters,  by  the  members  of  Willie's  congregation ;  and  they 
could  all  point  out  his  grave. — Jtme  10,  1843. 


THE  END. 
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APPENDIX. 


THE  GAItDBOSS  CASE. 

In  appending  to  this  yolmne  the  address  of  the  Bey.  Dr  GandHsh  on 
the  Gardross  case,  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  GommiKion  of  the 
€^eneral  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scothmd  held  in  Edinbmrgh 
in  Noyember  I860,  a  brief  explanation  of  the  circumstances  out  of  wliich 
the  case  arose  may  be  necessary  for  those  readers  who  may  not  haye 
otherwise  acquainted  themselyes  with  it.  The  address,  wMch  is  here 
introduced  by  the  special  permission  of  Dr  Candlish,  presents  a  luminous 
exposition  of  the  bearing  of  the  action  upon  the  spiritual  independence 
of  the  Church, — a  principle  ably  and  eloquently  vindicated  by  the  author 
of  this  volume  also. 

Mr  M'Millan,  while  Free  Church  minister  of  Cardross,  was,  under  two 
separate  counts,  charged  by  the  Presbyteiy  of  Dumbarton,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  with  drunkenness,  or  vdth  being  '*  the  worse  of  drink ;" 
and  also,  under  a  third  count,  with  unmodest  conduct  towards  a  married 
female,  with  certain  aggravations.  The  Presbyteiy,  after  hearing  evi- 
dence, found,  by  a  majority,  the  first  count  in  the  libel  not  proven ;  the 
second  count,  by  a  majority,  proven,  with  the  exception  of  indistinctness 
of  arUculation ;  and  with  respect  to  the  third  count,  they  set  aside  the 
aggravating  circumstances,  and  by  a  majority  found  a  part  of  it  proven. 

Against  this  judgment  Mr  M'Millan  appealed  to  the  Synod,  the  next 
highest  court,  who,  after  hearing  parties,  unanimously  dischai^ged  the 
first  count  of  the  libel,  and  by  a  majority  found  the  second  and  third 
oounts  not  proven. 

An  appeal  against  this  decision  was  taken  by  certun  members  of  the 
Synod  ;  and  the  matter  accordingly  came  before  the  General  Assembly, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Church.  After  the  case  had  been  debated  at 
great  length  on  both  sides,  the  General  Assembly,  on  the  motion  of  Dr 
CandUsh,  seconded  by  G^ige  Dabdel,  Esq.  W.  S.,  by  a  large  majority  de- 
livered the  following  judgment : — "  TbaX,  on  the  fint  count  of  tiie  minor 
proposition  of  the  Hbcd,  the  Assembly  allow  the  judgment  of  the  Synod  to 
stand ;  on  the  second  count  of  the  minor  proposition  of  the  libel,  sustain 
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the  dissent  and  oomplaint  and  appeal,  revene  the  judgment  ol  the  Synod, 
and  afiirm  the  judgment  of  the  Presbyteiy  finding  the  diiarge  in  said 
count  proven  ;  and,  on  the  third  count  of  the  minor  propodtixm  of  the 
Hbel«  Buatain  the  dissent  and  complaint^  reverse  the  judgment  of  the 
Synod,  and  find  the  whole  of  the  chaige  in  said  county  as  framed  ongi- 
nally  in  the  Ubel,  proven.** 

In  consequence  of  this  dedsion,  Mr  MlfiBan  was  suspended  tine  die 
from  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry,  and  the  pastoral  tie  between  him  and 
the  congregation  of  Cardroes  was  dissolved. 

Mr  M'Millan  hereupon  raised  an  action  in  the  dvil  court,  to  prohibit 
the  General  Assembly  from  carrying  out  their  sentence  ;  and  on  an  inter- 
dict being  served  upon  that  body,  he  was  cited  to  appear  at  their  bar  to 
answer  for  his  conduct  Having  i^peared  at  the  time  appointed,  and  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  nused  the  action  in  question,  the  Assen^y  at  once 
unanimously  passed  sentence  of  deposition  upon  him.  Mr  M'Millan  now 
raised  other  two  actions  in  the  dvil  court  against  the  General  AsseaaUy, 
and  individual  members  of  it,  for  a  reduction  of  their  sentences,  and  daim 
*ing  damages. 

Dr  Cavdubh,  in  moving  ^e  adoption  of  tbe  Report  whidi  had  been 
read  on  the  subject,  said,—  I  mustcrave  the  indulgence  of  the  Ceamuasion 
if  I  tren»ass  at  some  length  in  bringing  before  them  a  statement  ol  this 
ise.      It  is  t"     "        *        *      '  ■ 


I  the  first  time  that  I  have  opened  my  mouth  on  the  sobjeet 
since  the  sentences  were  passed  in  the  General  Assembly  which  have  given 
occasion  to  these  proceedings  in  the  dvil  court.   I  have  not  said  a  word  in 

ribHc  on  the  subject  since  Uie  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1858. 
suppose  the  Commission  are  aware  that  I  stand  in  the  podtion  of  havii^ 
been  personallyagooddealhddupbeforetheeommunitymeonnectionwim 
these  sentences  that  have  been  carried  into  the  Court  ol  Seesimi.  I  rather 
fear  that  some  even  of  our  own  Church  have  a  sort  of  impression  that  it 
was  some  extreme  view  of  mine,  which  I  got  the  GenenJ  Assembly  ol 
1868  to  give  its  consent  to,  that  has  been  the  cause  of  all  this  distraction 
and  distress.  If  so,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  here  now  to  answer  for 
all  that  was  done  by  that  General  Assembly,  although,  after  all,  I  reaUy 
did  nothing  more  than  express  the  general  mind  of  that  Assembly.  Slili, 
for  the  reason  I  have  stated, — ^partly  personal  to  mvself,  as  wdl  aa  on 
general  grounds, — I  should  like  you  to  exercise  a  little  patience  if  I  tres- 
pass on  the  time  of  the  Commission.     (Applause.) 

I  wish,  first,  to  dear  away  one  or  two  urejudioes  on  the  part  of  some 
people  that  have  got  up  in  oonnectioii  with  this  case.  I  cuiall  mentbn 
only  two  of  these  prejudicea,  which  it  seems  to  me  that  all  due  pains 
should  be  taken  to  cl^  away.  The  first  aiises  out  of  our  being  com- 
pelled  to  plead  the  case  in  tne  dvil  courts,  not  upon  the  merits  of  our 
sentences,  but  on  the  question  of  the  con^petency  of  the  dvil  courts  to 
toudi  our  sentences,  whatever  their  merits  might  be.  Obviously  this 
imnUes  that  we  must  assert  the  doctrine  that,  let  our  proceedings  be  ever 
so  ioeffttlar,  and  ever  so  contrary  to  the  Court  of  Senion's  views  of  jos- 
tioe,  that  court  has  nothing  to  do  wiUi  Uie  sentences  whidi  we  pro- 
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Boonoed.  No#»  many  people  are  apt  to  ran  away  with  the  impresskm 
thaty  because  we  must  put  our  caee  in  that  strung  way,  therefore  we  are 
to  be  considered  as  granting  that  our  proceedings  were  irregular  and  un- 
just. That  is  a  very  fooUsfa  inference  to  diaw.  But  I  lM»lieve  that  a 
great  deal  of  prejudice  has  been  created  upon  that  score.  Because  we 
say  that  the  Court  of  Session, — let  our  proceedings  be  erer  so  inregnlar 
and  contrary  to  their  views  of  rule,  and  order,  and  justice,' — have  no 
business  to  touch  our  sentences,  therefore  we  are  held  up  as  acknowledg- 
ing that  our  prooeedings  were  irregular  and  wronff.  Now,  it  is  very  im- 
portant, at  ail  events,  to  keep  before  the  minds  of  our  members,  and  of 
our  friends,  that  we  stand  by  the  prooeedings  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  1858  in  this  case  as  perfectly  i]egular ;  perfectly  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  this  Church  ;  and  as  being  precisely  such 
proceedings  as  this  Church  in  any  similar  case  might  adopt,  and  pro- 
tiably  woiUd  adopt.     (Hear,  bear.) 

Thus*  as  to  the  first  of  our  sentences : — Somehow  or  other  it  seems  to 
be  taken  for  granted  that,  because  we  maintain  the  incompetency  of  the 
civil  court  to  meddle  with  the  sentence  of  suspension,  even  although  we 
had  gone  wronff  in  settling  the  point  that  was  then  before  xm,  therefore 
we  were  actually  wrong  in  our  way  of  dealing  with  that  point.  Now.  I 
trust  we  will  never  oome — that  this  Church  will  never  come — to  the 
conclusion  that  we  were  wrong  in  the  proceedings  which  we  then  took  in 
this  case.  I  know  that  I  qieak  at  great  disadvantage,  because  men 
learned  in  Church  law  have  token  an  opposite  view.  But^  under  the 
shelter  of  a  man  like  Princ^>al  Cunningham,  and  others  thorouffhly  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  and  constitntion  of  that  Church,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  1  would  make  precisely  the  same  motion  again  that  was  then 
carried  in  1868 — (cheen)— and  I  believe  I  would  carry  with  me  as  large 
a  majority  as  I  then  carried.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  it  seems  to  have  been 
quietly  ti^en  for  granted  in  many  places,  that  we  admit,  somehow  or 
other,  the  irregularity  of  our  procedure  in  this  case ;  nay,  more  than  that, 
that  we  admit,  son^ow  or  other,  that  substantial  justice  was  not  done, 
and  that  we  decided  upon  a  matter  that  was  not  then  before  the  General 
Ajsembly.  Now,  a  question  of  form  no  doubt  arose, — it  may  have  been 
a  question  of  more  than  form, — as  regards  our  procedure ;  the  question, 
nMnely,  whether  the  particular  count  in  the  Ubel,— the  count  alleging  a 
criminal  assault  on  a  married  woman, — was  entirely  before  us  for  the 
purpose  of  our  disposing  of  it ;  or  whether  the  more  serions  offence  in- 
volved in  it  had  been  finally  disposed  of  in  the  inferior  corvt  We  de^ 
bated  that  point,  and,  by  a  large  majority,  we  carried  that  the  whole 
counts  in  the  libel  were  before  us  for  judgment.  Both  the  parties  who 
bold  that  view,  and  those  who  held  the  contrary,  must  plainly  admit  that 
the  whole  evidence  in  the  case  was  before  us--(hear) — that  the  parties 
at  the  bar  were  heard  at  full  length  on  all  the  points  in  the  HbeL  (Hear.) 
And  then  the  G^enenJ  Assembly  did  not  pronounce  judgment  on  a  mat- 
ter that  was  not  before  it,  because  all  the  evidence  was  in  our  hands ; 
and,  in  bringing  up  the  whole  evidence,  the  parties  really  and  substan- 
tially brought  up  the  whole  counts  in  the  libel  for  the  final  decision  of 
the  General  Avembly.    (Apfdouse.) 

In  regard  to  the  other  ease,  in  which  we  marked  our  sense  of  the 
bflinoamesB  of  the  eockwiastical  crime  conunitted  by  Mr  McMillan  by  a 
summary  sentence  of  dgpotiiaoin,  without  process,  I  am  not  here  to  deny 
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that  it  might  have  been  oompetent  to  m  to  take  anoUier  coone  It 
might  hare  been  competoit  for  ui  to  adopt  the  oonrae  of  prooe«  hy 
libel,  and  not  only  to  near  Mr  McMillan  at  full  length,  hot  to  let  him 
go  through  the  wbxAe  forms  of  prooeee  in  the  way  ol  libel  by  his  Presby- 
tery. That  wdAi  be  oompetent  for  ns.  But  it  oould  not  in  the  circani- 
stances  be  held,  according  to  the  principles  and  ctmstitutioQ  of  tins 
Church,  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  necessary.  We  have  the  expres 
law  of  the  Church  requiring  her  courts, — not  only  pennitting^  but 
enjoining  them, — ^to  show  her  disj^easure  against  whosoever  shall  seek 
to  stay  her  discipline  by  inlying  to  the  dvS  court,  by  summary  depo- 
sition  from  the  office  of  the  ministry,  without  libel  and  without  proeen. 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  acted  on  that  well-known  law, — ^Uiat  well-known 
part  of  the  constitution  of  this  Church.  And  if  anything  oould  have 
oonvinoed  me  more  strongly  than  before  that  we  did  perfectly  right  in 
so  acting,  it  is  the  conduct  of  the  defender  since  that  time.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  think  we  did  perfectly  ri^t  in  marking  our  hi^  detesta- 
tion of  such  a  procedure  as  canyinff  our  spiritual  sentences  into  the 
dvil  court  for  reduction,  and  attemptmg  to  stay  discipline  by  an  appli- 
cation for  an  interdict^  by  an  instantaneous  act  of  deposition  from  the 
holy  ministry.  The  only  competent  wa^  in  which  an^  one  gml^  of 
sudi  an  offence, — found  guilty  of  it  by  his  own  confession, — oould  ap- 
proach the  G^eneral  Assembly,  was  in  Uie  attitude  of  a  penitent  expceas- 
ing  his  penitence,  and  submitting  himself  to  the  Church  accordingly. 
(Applause.) 

It  is,  of  course,  irrelevant  to  go  so  far  as  I  have  gone  in  dwelling  npon 
these  sentences.  But  now  the  time  has  come  when  this  whole  matter 
must  be  fully  explained  over  and  over  again  to  our  people  throu^iout 
the  country.  I  think  it  most  desirable  that  this  Churdi,— that  the 
ministers  of  this  Church, — should  thoroughly  infonn  themselves  as  to 
the  grounds  on  which  these  sentences  were  passed,  and  repudiate  any- 
thing like  the  inference  drawn,— that  because  we  deny  the  right  of  the 
civil  court  to  reduce  these  sentences,  be  they  ever  se  bad,  th^^ore  we 
admit  that  the  sentences  ioere  bad. 

Another  prejudice  that  operates  against  us  in  this  case,  and  the  only 
other  one  I  shall  notice,  is  embodied  in  a  question  that  is  sometimes 
put, — and  put,  perhaps,  even  in  a  friendly  spirit, — How  is  it  that  other 
Churches  have  existed  in  Scotland,  not  connected  with  the  State,  for 
more  than  a  century, — for  a  century  and  a  half  nearly ;  how  b  it  that 
we  have  had  the  Secession  Church,  the  Relief  Church,  tho  United  Pres- 
byterian Church ;  and  how  is  it  that  these  Churches,  and  other  Churches 
in  the  land  not  connected  with  the  Establishment^  have  existed  for  so 
long  a  time,  and  no  such  case  has  arisen  to  trouble  them !  How  is  it 
now,  that,  so  very  short  a  time  since  our  separation  from  the  State,  we 
should  be  troubled  with  such  interference  on  the  part  of  the  civil  court! 
The  obvious  inference  intended  to  be  suggested  is  this,  that  whereas 
these  other  Churches  have  been  wise  and  prudent,  and  have  kept  to  tiiexr 
own  sphere,  there  must  have  been  something  outrageous  in  our  conduct 
to  provoke  the  interference  of  the  civil  courts, — that  if  the  civil  courts 
did  not  come  down  on  these  other  Churches  for  nearly  i^  century  and  a 
half,  it  must  have  been  because  these  Churches  were  dvil,  prudent,  well- 
behaved  Churches ;  whereas  it  comes  down  upon  us  because  we  maintain 
some  monstrous  prindple^— some  radical  prindple, — some  principle  in- 
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TQlviDg  dvil  iDsubMdiiuition, — thftt»  in  shorty  it  mask  be  lome  faxdt  of 

OOTS. 

Now,  there  are  two  answen  to  that  question  and  suggeetion. 

The  first  is,  the  isct  that  never  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  these 
Churches, — and  there  are  some  of  our  friends  here  present  belonging  to 
these  Ghurohes  who  will  bear  me  out  in  that» — ^never  in  the  course  of 
the  history  of  these  Churches  has  any  such  case  as  this  been  brought. 
(Hear,  hear.)  There  has  been  no  action  asking  the  civil  courts  to  reduce 
spiritual  sentences,  or  to  set  aside  a  spiritual  procedure  within  the  Church 
herself.  (Hear,  hear.)  Plenty  of  actions  have  been  brought, — ^actions 
of  damages  and  actions  reganling  property,— actions  of  damages  for 
alleged  wrong  done  in  the  exercise  of  discipline, — and  actions  raising  the 
question  to  whom  does  a  church,  or  a  manse,  or  a  glebe  belonf ;— plenty 
of  such  actions  have  been  raised.  But  never  once  have  they  been  raised 
through  any  attempt  to  set  aside  spiritual  sentences  as  such — never 
once  have  the  spiritual  sentences  of  these  CJhurches  been  attempted  to 
be  touched.  Now,  that  is  one  sufficient  answer,  showing  the  differ- 
ence between  our  position  and  the  position  of  these  other  Churches, — 
that  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  dvil  courts  (I  do  not  care  under  what 
pretence  or  on  what  |>lea)  are  indicating  their  willingness  to  cancel,  to 
reduce,  to  rescind  rointual  sentences*  Aat  is  a  new  uiing  in  the  history 
of  non-established  Churches. 

But  I  have  another  answer,  and,  I  think,  a  far  more  important  answer. 
(Hear,  hear.)  This  case  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  altogetner  new.  This 
case  cannot  be  sq>arated  from  the  action  which  the  0>urt  of  Session  took 
during  the  Ten  Years*  Conflict — (hear,  hear)— which  issued  in  the  Dis- 
ruption. We  cannot  separate  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Session 
now  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Session  then.  For  it  was  then 
that  they  "fleshed  their  maiden  sword**  in  this  matter, — ^itwas  then 
that  they  acquired  the  extreme  facility  which  they  seem  to  have  got  in 
handling  spiritual  matters  as  if  they  were  dvil.  (Applause.)  We  must 
rememl^r  that  it  was  during  our  struggle  while  in  the  Establishment 
that  the  dvil  courts  wero  asked,  and  consented,  directly  to  touch  spiri- 
tual sentences, — sentences  of  deposition  from  the  office  of  the  holy  minis- 
try,— sentences  as  directly,  as  immediately,  and  as  exdusively  spiritual, 
as  this  which  we  pronounced  in  the  case  A  Mr  M'Millan.  They  were 
asked  to  touch  Uiese  sentences  during  our  struggle, — they  did  touch 
them,  as  we  all  know  ;  and  they  got  to  touch  them  with  a  sort  of  fami- 
liar fondness.  (Laughter  and  loud  cheers.)  We  were  accustomed  to 
maintain,  over  and  over  again, — I  believe  I  have  myself  said  it  more 
than  once  in  the  Creneral  Assembly, — ^that  the  prindple  on  which  they 
prooBeded  in  touching  the  spiritual  sentences  of  the  diuroh  courts  then 
would,  if  fairly  carried  out,  warrant  their  touching  equally  all  Church 
sentences.  (Hear.)  No  deubt,  at  the  first  there  seemed  to  be  an  im- 
pression,— and  the  plea  was  always  put  forward, — that  these  spiritual 
sentences  of  ours  were  somehow  connected  with  questions  about  siijpend ; 
and  that  therefore  these  spiritual  sentences  came  under  the  review  of 
the  dvil  court,  because  these  stipends  were  the  gift  of  the  State,—  these 
stipends  were  State  property,  enjoyed  at  the  State  s  discretion  by  the 
Church, — these  stipends,  therefore,  brought  the  matter  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  State  Court.  We,  of  course,  were  accustomed  to  maintain 
that  they  mi^ht  separate  these  two  things, — that  they  might  look  at  and 
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deid  with  questioDS  about  0tipQiid»»  wtthont  tonobing  spbitcuil  ienteDoes. 
We  were  overborne  and  overruled.  From  leas  to  more  tbey  went  on,  m 
we  all  know.  They  did  touch  our  «piiftaal86nteiic60.  And  they  tooobed 
them,  as  the  contest  went  on,  even  t^ere  ^ere  was  no  d^il  intervast 
whatever  that  could  be  pretended  to  be  afieetad  ;  where  there  was  not» 
and  could  not  be,  any  civil  bitsrest  at  all  connecisd  wiA  the  caae. 

I  must  be  allowed  to  i^er  to  the  history  ci  the  past,  to  show  tha* 
this  is  not  an  afterthought,  but  that  we  were  ahve  to  the  ccoaidentioa 
that  the  principle  on  which  the  civil  court  was  thus  acting  was  a  princi- 
ple of  a  much  wider  sweep  than  mMiy  thought ;  that  that  principle  really 
amounted  to  nothing  short  of  the  assertion,  that  they  were  perfectly  war- 
ranted in  interfering  with  the  sentences  of  a  spintual  court,  whether 
established  or  not,  whenever  any  one  should  choose  to  say  that  he  was 
personally  injured.  Now,  to  prove  this,  I  take  the  liberty  of  quot- 
ing fhnn  a  book  which  is  well  known,  and  which  I  hope  this  oomiiig 
stniggle,  if  it  is  to  be  a  struggle,  will  make  better  known,~the  *'Teo 
Years'  Conflict  **->(applause)— a  book  which  I  hope  the  Presbyteries  of 
the  Church  will  see  is  thoroughlv  known  by  all  entrants  to  the  minis- 
try,—following  the  example  of  the  metropolitan  Presbyt^,  which  exa- 
mines third-year  studefits  regulariy  upon  this  book :  it  is  an  example 
which  I  hope  the  other  Presbyteries  of  the  Church  will  not  hesitate  to 
consider  worthy  of  imitation.  (Cheers. )  I  quote  from  this  book  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  whi^  I  have  been  alleging  k  not  an  afterthought 
of  mine.  I  refer  to  what  is  said  about  the  CulsiJmcnd  case.  It  was  a 
purely  spiritual  esse,  and  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any  dvil 
matter.  Mr  Middleton,  who  bad  been  officiating  as  assistant  at  Culasl- 
mond,  was  simply  interdicted  from  dispensing  reUgious  ordinances  for  a 
time ;  and  the  minority  of  the  Presbytery, — ^the  majority  being  recosant, 
—were  enjoined  to  supply  ordinances.  There  was  avowedly  no  ovil 
question  that  could  possibly  be  regarded  as  turning  upon  that  procedure 
of  the  Church.  Now,  in  reference  to  that  case,  I  find  the  authorof  this 
book  saying,  "  Lord  Ivory  could  not  believe  what,  however,  had  been 
over  and  over  again  foretold  in  iha  General  Assembly, — that  the  claim 
of  the  Court  of  Session  to  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  whidi  might  seem 
to  affect  dvil  rights  was  a  claim  elastic  enough  not  only  to  reach  this 
case  of  Mr  Middleton,  but  any  other  case  wiSi  which  the  courts  of  the 
Church  should  ever  be  called  to  deal  Further  on,  this  remark  is  made : 
— **  For  while  the  principle  might  be  applied  only  where  stipends  and 
patronages  were  concerned,  if  it  was  good  for  the  purpose  oi  overthrow- 
ing eodeeiastioal  sentences  merely  b^use  tbey  indirectly  affected  sudi 
dvil  interest  as  this,  it  would  soon  be  discovered  to  be  quite  as  availahle 
for  overthrewing  any  eodesiastical  sentences  whatever.'*    (CSieerB.) 

Now,  I  refer  to  these  things,  not  of  course  for  the  purpose  of  simply 
saying  that  we  were  right  in  our  opinion  that  the  prindple  then  main- 
tained by  the  dvil  courts  had  so  wide  a  sweep  as  to  cover  what  is  now 
taking  place ;  but  rather  to  point  out,  not  <mly  to  our  own  view,  but, 
if  I  might  venture  to  speak  to  other  Churehes,  to  the  view  of  these  other 
Churches,  the  danger  in  which  our  liberties  now  are.  If  this  were  a 
mere  extempore  sort  of  idea  of  the  Court  of  Sesskin,  then  we  n^ht  hi^ 
that  it  was  a  sort  of  whim  or  hobby  that  would  pass  away.  Bat  it  is 
right  that  we  shouM  be  aUve  to  the  gravity  of  the  caae,^to  tiie  Bsrioos- 
ness  of  the  crisis.    And  it  is  with  that  view  alone  that  I  ask  tfaia  Com- 
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ndwlofii  of  onr  Clrafob  to  connect  what  the  civil  court  is  now  doing  with 
what  the  dvil  court  learned  to  do  then ;  to  see  that  the  civil  conrts  ap- 
parently have  set  themselves, — not  by  a  sudden  impulse,  but  deliberate- 
ly,— to  assert  a  principle  that  is  inconsistent  not  only  with  the  liberties 
of  tiie  Established  Church,  but  with  the  toleration  of  any  Christian 
Church  whatever.     (Hear  and  applause.) 

I  pass  on  now  to  say  a  few  words — ^they  shall  not  be  many— on  the 
subject  of  the  interiooutor  of  Lord  Jerviswoode,  his  finding  and  his  rea- 
sons. The  note  appended  to  his  interlocutor  is  one  which  I  have  read 
carefbJly.  Some  pMurts  of  it  appear  to  me,  with  all  deference  to  the 
learned  Judse,  to  be  very  weak ;  and  after  all  the  study  I  have  been 
able  to  give  Uiem,  other  parts  are  to  me  perfectly  unintelligible.  (Laugh- 
ter and  applause.)  I  take  the  liberty  of  giving  just  a  si^e  instance  of 
each  sort. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  is  judicial  and  what  not.  But  surely 
it  is  an  extraordinary  reason  to  give  for  repelling  these  pleas  of  ours, 
simply  that  "  they  might  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  any  claim  for  reparation 
in  respect  of  wrong  aUeged  to  be  suffered,"  and  '*  the  pursuer  is  thus 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  challenging  these  sentences."  Why?  Not 
because  Lord  Jerviswoode  is  of  opinion  that  these  sentences  do  really 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  getting  reparation,  ~  not  because  they  mi^  be 
legitimately  pleaded  in  bar  of  Ms  getting  reparation,— not  because  Lord 
Jerviswoode  is  of  that  opinion ;  but  because  Mr  M'Millan^s  counsel  may 
choose  perhaps  to  say  they  are  of  tiiat  opinion.  (Laughter  and  cheers.) 
Because  they  choose  to  aver  that  these  sentences  of  ours,  if  not  reduced, 
may  stand  in  the  way  of  the  man  getting  such  dvil  rediHBss  as  it  may  be 
competent  for  him  to  set,  therefore  "  he  is  thus  driven  to  the  necessity  '* 
of  this  course.  Lord  Jerviswoode  will  not  take  the  responsibility  of 
saying  whether  the  plea  is  right  or  wrong.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  repelling 
our  pkas,  at  the  vei^  least  he  was  bound,  I  humbly  think,  as  a  judge, 
to  do  so.  Not  to  say  that  "  the  pursuer  alleges  that  these  pleas  are  a 
bar ;"  but,  on  his  own  responsibihty,  to  declare  that  in  law  they  are  a 
bar.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  has  not  dared  to  do  so ;  and  I  question  whethw 
any  judge  on  the  bench  will  say  that  these  sentences  of  ours  may  be  va- 
lidly pleaded  as  a  bar,  if  not  reduced,  in  the  way  of  getting  redress. 
We  never  pleaded  them  in  bar  of  the  man  getting  any  civil  redress  they 
like  to  give  him.  They  may  give  him  damages  if  they  choose ; — ^let  him 
get  damages  from  the  Church  if  he  can.  We  contend  that  these  sen- 
tences of  ours,  as  spiritual  sentences,  do  not  hinder  the  Court  of  Session 
from  looking  the  tlung  to  the  utmost  in  the  face,  and  giving  him  redress 
just  as  if  the  sentences  had  no  existence ;  or,  on  the  supposition  of  their 
existence,  as  if  they  were  the  most  monstrous  piece  of  injustice  which 
the  Inquisition  ever  practised.  We  admit  all  that.  We  never  pleaded 
them  as  a  bar  in  the  way.  But  because  "  they  7nig?U  be  pleaded  in  bar 
of  the  man  getting  redress,"  therefore,  says  Lord  Jerviswoode,  the  de- 
fender "is  driven  to  the  necessity  of  challenging  them."  He,  a  judge, 
says  this  without  taking  the  responsibiliW  of  saying  whether  our  sen- 
tences really  are  or  are  not  bars ;  and  so  he  insists  that  they  are  to  be 
swept  out  of  the  way  because  they  "might  be  pleaded."    (Applause.) 

Another  extraordinary  thing  in  the  note, — and  one  which  I  cannot 
understand, — ^is  the  arieument  that  his  Lordship  seemfc  to  urge  in  favour 
of  the  piindple,  that  &  Court  of  Session  must  bo  the  judges  in  regard 
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to  wbafc  onr  oonstitiitioii  is,  and  whether  or  not  we  are  adhering  to  oar 
constitution  in  every  instance.  It  must  be  in  the  power  oi  any  one  to 
cany  this  question, — ^namely,  what  is  our  oonstitutlon,  and  whether  we 
adhere  to  it  in  carrying  out  our  spiritual  s^itenoes, — ^it  most  be  in  tiie 
power  of  any  one  to  cwm^  this  question  into  the  civil  courts.  For  Lord 
Jerviswoode  says, — "  When,  as  here,  a  member  of  the  body  chaUenges 
its  acts  as  contrary  to  the  constitution,  the  terms  of  that  constitution,  as 
forming  the  measure  of  the  obligation  among  the  members  of  the  body, 
must  he  admitted  or  proved.  To  hold  otherwise  would  truly  be  to 
deny  to  such  an  association  that  power  to  regulate  its  own  constitution, 
and  to  frame  its  own  laws,  in  which  its  U^rty  consitU.^*  It  thus  ap- 
pears, according  to  his  Lordship,  that  our  liberty  consists  in  this,  that 
any  member  of  our  body  may  d(rag  us  into  the  civil  court  on  this  qoei- 
tion  of  our  constitution,  and  whether  we  are  adhering  to  it  or  not ;  and 
we  must  follow  him  there.  That  is  the  liberty  with  which  the  Court  of 
Session,  it  would  seem,  is  indined  to  favour  us. 

But  now,  in  resard  to  the  interlocutor  itself,  I  think  the  meaning  of 
it  is  very  plain.  Let  me  speak  first  ci  what  it  reservee,  and  then  of 
what  it  repels. 

The  question  reserved  is.  What  is  our  constitution,  ot  the  contraet 
between  Mr  M'Millan  and  us  ?— What  is  the  constitution  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  to  which  Mr  M'Millan  bound  himself  to  snlamt, 
and  whether  we  were  or  were  not  adhering  to  that  constitution  in  oar 
proceedings  against  him  t  We  urge,  as  one  of  our  pleas,  that  by  our 
constitution  Mr  M'Millan  is  prevented  from  seeking  this  particular  re> 
dress  which  he  is  now  seeking ;  and  that  plea  is  reserved.  Now,  it  is 
reserved  apparentiy  on  the  ground  of  more  evidence  being  required,— 
more  evidence  as  to  what  <£e  constitution  is  which  Mr  M'Mjllan  has 
solemnly  bound  himself  to  acknowledge.  More  evidence  is  required  aa 
to  what  our  constitution  is,  and  as  to  what  is  the  amount  of  Mr  McMil- 
lan's obligation  under  that  constitution.  I  think  it  is  important  to  call 
attention  to  a  fallacy  here.  What  more  evidence  can  oe  giveii  as  to 
what  our  constitution  is  f  We  put  in  our  Claim  of  Bights, — ^we  put  in 
our  Deed  of  Demission, — ^we  put  in  our  Formula, — we  put  in  lul  the 
documents  that  constitute  really  our  profession  as  the  F^ee  Church  of 
Scothmd, — and  in  that  way  show  what  the  terms  of  our  constitution  are, 
and  what  Mr  M'Millan's  obligation  under  that  constitution  is.  We 
have  no  more  information  to  give, — ^we  have  no  more  evidence  to  lead,— 
we  have  nothing  more  whatever  to  say  on  that  point.  There  is  a  groM 
fallacy  in  calling  for  more  proof,  and  it  arises  in  this  way.  In  the 
course  of  the  pleading,  Mr  M^Ulan  has  referred  to  the  usages  and 
rules  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  prior  to  the  Disruption,  as  still  acknow- 
ledged by  us  to  be  binding  upon  us,  in  so  far  as  they  have  not  been 
reined,  in  our  ecdesiastioal  procedure.  Now,  we  totally  deny  the 
competency  of  any  reference  to  these  rules  and  precedents  as  regards 
the  question  whether  our  constitution  shuts  out  the  dvil  courts  from  the 
review  of  our  spiritual  sentences.  I  know  that  reference  to  these  pre- 
cedents and  rules  may  be  very  right  and  legitimate  witiiin  ourBeirea, 
in  discussing  within  ourselves  what  is  the  proper  form  of  procedure,' 
how  we  should  dispose  of  particular  cases  that  come  before  us,— and 
what  spiritual  sentences  we  should  pronounce.  In  arguing  among  our- 
selves on  these  points,  or  in  aiguing  with  Mr  McMillan,  or  any  one  else, 
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sfe  otff  own  bar,  wa,  of  course,  refer  freely  to  the  precedents  and  rules 
binding  upon  the  Church  before  the  Disruption  as  still  in  force,  in  so  far 
as  they  have  not  been  modified  or  repealed.  That  is  quite  true.  But 
all  that  is  merely  with  the  view  of  our  making  up  our  minds  as  to  what 
our  sentences  should  be.  In  judging  of  the  particular  question,  how- 
ever, now  raised  on  the  part  of  Mr  SfMillan, — which  is  not  whether, 
according  to  our  constitution,  these  sentences  are,  in  view  of  these  rules 
and  precedents,  light,  but  are  they  liable  to  challenge  and  reduction  in 
the  civil  courts?  We  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  except  to  point  to  the 
Claim  of  Rights,  the  Deed  of  D^dssion,  and  the  Formula.  We  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  except  to  point  to  the  solemn  obligation  under 
which  we  hold  that  every  man  comes  when  he  enters  this  Church,  that, 
be  our  sentences  right  or  wrong;,  he  will  not  cany  them  for  reduction 
into  the  civil  courts.  That  is  we  point  on  which  we  are  at  issue.  To 
crave  more  evidence  about  the  rules  and  precedents  in  force  in  the 
Church  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  here.  To  the  question  as  to  who  is 
to  be  the  judge  of  our  adherence  to  these  rules  and  precedents, — We  are 
exclusively  the  judges,  is  our  plea.  "  No,"  is  their  plea ;  the  Court  of 
Session  is  to  be  the  judge,  but  how  is  that  to  be  determined  ?  Not 
by  looking  at  these  nues  and  precedents,  but  by  looking  at  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  Church,  as  embodied  in  the  documents  I  have  named,  to  see 
whether  it  allows  of  an  appeal  to  the  civil  courts  upon  the  pretence  that 
our  ecclesiastical  rules  and  precedents  have  been  violated.  (Cheers.) 
That  is  the  point  at  iasue.  But  for  the  determination  of  that  point 
Lord  Jerviswoode  has  got  all  the  information  he  possibly  can  get.  If 
we  went  before  a  jury  to  morrow,  we  have  not  a  word  more  to  say  than 
we  have  already  said. 

Then,  again,  as  to  the  pleas  that  have  been  r^>e]led,  I  suppose  the 
meaning  of  the  interlocutor  is  very  obvious. 

In  the  first  place,  the  repelling  of  those  pleas  is  a  distinct  assertion 
that  the  civil  court  will  not,  and  cannot,  distingmsh  between  things 
spiritual  and  things  dviL  Lord  Benholme's  finding  was  that,  in  respect 
ci  the  subject-matter,  this  action  is  not  competent.  His  finding  was  the 
finding  of  a  man  who  could  draw  the  line  between  what  is  dvil  and  what 
is  spiritual.  Looking  at  the  subject-matter,  he  saw  at  once  that  it  was 
an  ecclesiastical  sentence,  pronounced  by  an  ecdesiastical  court,  in  an 
ecclesiastical  case ;  and,  taking  that  plain  common-sense  view  of  it,  he 
at  once  pronounced  it  to  be  not  dvil,  but  spiritual,  and  therefore— being 
in  its  nature  a  thing  roiritual — ^not  within  the  competency  of  the  Court 
of  Session  to  deal  with.  But  the  sentence  of  Lord  Jerviswoode  very 
plainly  reverses  that  finding  of  Lord  Benholme.  Accordingly,  if  that 
sentence  stand  at  law,  it  is  now  declared  that  the  dvil  courts  do  not  dis- 
tinguish between  matters  dvil  and  matters  spirituaL  That  is  a  new 
thing  for  the  dvil  courts  to  say,— that  they  cannot  trace  the  distinction 
between  a  matter  spiritual, — a  matter  avowedly  affecting  consdence 
alone, — and  a  matter  dvil,  touching  person  or  property ;  that  they  can- 
not recoffxuse  any  distinction  whatever  between  things  in  their  own  na- 
ture dvU,  and  things  in  their  own  nature  spirituaL  I  would  just  like  to 
hear  some  of  our  lawyers  who  take  a  patriotic  and  constitutional  view  of 
this  question, — I  wotdd  like  to  hear  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  history, 
— say  how  long  the  liberties  of  any  country  would  be  safe  if  the  dvil 
courts  cannot  distinguish  between  matters  dvil  and  matters  spiritual. 
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(Gheen.)  Let  any  Madent  of  hiiitorj  Antrwer  that  queeCioiL  Let  any 
student  take  up  t£e  whole  of  modem  histf^,  and  tne  greater  part  of 
ancient  hktorv,  and  answer  thttt  question, — How  long  tlm  liberty  of  aoj 
country  wonld  be  safe  if  the  cMX  power  gave  f OTth  the  pHndple,  sad 
acted  upon  it,  th&t  they  oould  not  distinguish  between  things  spiritasl 
and  thmgs  dvtt?  (Hear,  bear,  and  cheers.)  If  there  be  any  one  mazim 
more  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  all  history  than  another  on  tliesDb- 
jeot  of  dvil  and  religious  freedom,  it  seems  to  me  t6  be  this, — thai  the 
basiB  of  dvil  liberty  is  liberty  of  consdence — (hear,  hear)— and  that, 
without  liberty  of  conscienoe,  &ere  can,  in  the  long  mn,  be  no  liberty 
whatever.  How  the  dvil  magistrate  is  to  recognise  and  protect  liberty 
of  consdence  without  drawing  the  line  between  matters  spiritual  and 
matters  dvil,  will  defy,  I  tft^ik,  even  the  Court  of  Session  to  show. 
(Applause.)  That  is  the  inst  prindple  involved  in  that  judgment  ,*  aod 
a  very  grave  and  serious  prindple  surely  it  is. 

The  oth^  is,  that,  as  they  cannot  distingniBb  between  things,  to 
ndther  can  they  distinguish  between  persons.  They  cannot  distinguidi 
things  spiritual  from  ttiings  dvil, — they  have  no  sort  of  eyes  for  Ihst. 
Ndther,  apparently,  can  they  distinguish  persons,  or  assodatioDS  d 
persons.  They  cannot  distinguish,  apparently,  an  association  of  pencua 
combined  for  the  worship  of  God,  for  mutual  edification,  and  for  the  im- 
provement of  one  another  kk  manners  and  morals,  from  an  assodatioD  of 
persons  in  an  insurance  company  or  in  a  debating  dub.  That  reaDv  is 
the  eflect  of  the  decision.  It  is  an  absolute  refusal  to  recognise  any  dis* 
tinction  between  a  Churdi  or  eocleeiaBtical  body,  and  any  other  body 
of  men  associated  for  any  purpose  whatever  in  accordance  with  Uw 
law. 

Now,  if  tins  be  the  principle  furly  involved  in  the  rejection  of  our 
pleas,  I  need  scarcely  say  that  we  are  indebted  to  Lord  Jerviswoode 
for  putting  the  oueetion  in  so  plain  a  light  that  he  who  runs  may 
read.  (Hear.)  Now — ^now  I  think  it  must  be  dear  to  all  men  tbit 
the  battle  is  not  for  any  outworic,  but  for  the  very  dtadel,— that  what 
we  are  called  to  contend  for  is  just  the  right  of  consdence,— tiie  rigfat 
of  consdence,  bo^  in  individuals  and  in  aasodations  of  individuals, 
— the  right  of  a  society  to  meet,  avowing  ^lat  it  meets,  not  by  nratoal 
consent,  but  by  the  ordinance  of  Heaven.  (Hear,  hear.)  Of  onffse, 
this  plea  is  a  plea  of  consdence ;  and  it  is  only  as  a  plea  of  conscience 
that  we  would  ever  expect  the  dvil  magistrate  to  recognise  and  req>ect 
it.  We  do  not  ask  the  dvil  magistrate  to  say  that  he  believes  we  are  a 
sodelTjr  meeting  and  acting  together  under  the  Divine  ordinance.  But  we 
ask  him  to  re^ud  us  as  a  sodety  saying  that  we  meet  and  act  togetbtf 
under  the  Divine  ordinance ;  and  we  tmk  him  to  give  us  credit  for  sayii^ 
that  honestly  and  consdentiously.  We  say,  that  unless  we  have  fnu 
liberty,  as  a  sodety,  to  carry  out  our  views,— to  meet  and  act  as  a  so- 
dety constituted,  not  by  mutual  consent,  but  under  the  Divine  ordinanoe, 
— we  are  not  enjoying  the  full  benefit  of  the  toleration  and  protection  of 
the  State.     (Applause.) 

I  may  be  allowed  now  to  go  a  little  into  the  general  question  of  tbe 
Churdi  s  claim,  having  got  over  the  prejudices  that  I  have  stated,  sad 
disposed  of  the  special  ludgment  before  us.  For  we  are  now  really  oome 
to  the  point  at  which  tne  abstract  question,  as  it  may  be  caDed,  is  raised, 
and  muft  be  fixed.    It  is  important,  th^efore^  that  the  whole  world 
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should  know  what  it  is  that,  as  a  Church  of  Christ,  we  reaUy  claim,  aod 
whal  the  refusal  of  our  daim  implies. 

Here,  ia  the  first  place,  it  sbould  be  thoroughly  understood  that  we 
concede  a  great  deal  to  the  civil  magistrate, — that  is,  to  the  supreme 
power,  and  to  the  sabordinate  powers,  in  the  State.  For  example,  we 
concede  and  admit  the  full  right  of  the  dvil  magistrate  to  be  thoroughly 
inf onned,  and  thoroughly  to  inform  himself,  in  regard  to  eveiything  that 
we  do.  We  admit  lus  entire  and  perfect  right  to  know  what  we  are 
about,  to  know  every  stqp  that  we  take,  and  to  be  informed  thoroughly 
as  to  our  proceedings.  Further,  we  admit  his  p^eot  right  to  form  his 
own  jud^pent  in  regard  to  our  proceedings.  We  do  not  ask  him  to 
take  our  judgment ;  we  thoroughly  and  fully  admit  that  it  is  his  riffht 
and  duty  to  form  his  own  opinion,  and  pronounce,  if  he  see  cause.  Ins 
own  judgment^  upon  every  step  that  we  take.  If  he  should  be  of  opinion 
that  any  step  which  we  take  is  against  good  morals, — that  any  step 
which  we  take  is  contra  bonos  mortz, — ^he  is  perfectly  entitled,  of  course, 
— as  we  held  ourselves  entitled  in  India  to  put  down  idolatrous  prac- 
tices on  the  ground  of  their  abominable  cruelty, — he  is  perfectly  entitled 
to  form  his  own  opinion  in  regard  to  that»  ^nd  to  act  upon  it.  For  we 
say  he  is  not  only  perfectly  entitled,  but  bound,  in  whatever  question 
comes  before  him  arising  out  of  our  proceedings,  to  follow  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  not  ours.  We  distinctly  maintain  that  if  any  question  what- 
ever of  any  sort  comes  before  him  in  oonnection  with  any  proceeding  of 
ours,  he  is  not  bound  to  follow  our  opinion,  but  he  is  entiUed  to  follow 
his  own,  and  bound  to  do  so.  Further,  we  c^  course  claim  no  right 
whatever  to  exercise  any  discipline  or  any  control  over  parties  who  do 
not  belong  to  our  communion.  If  anybody  raises  a  question  in  the  civil 
court  whether  he  belongs  to  our  communion  or  not,  we  say  at  onoe,  that 
is  a  question  with  which  the  civil  court  must  interfere  and  must  deal. 
They  must  entertain  the  question,  if  I  go  to  them  and  say  that  such  or 
such  a  Church  has  pronounced  a  sentence  against  me  when  I  was  not 
really  a  member  of  that  Church.  The  dvil  magistrate  is  bound  to  listen 
to  me,  and  bound  to  look  into  the  case,  and  form  his  own  opinion,  and 
give  what  dvil  redress  he  can,  if  he  tlinks  I  have  been  dragged  under 
the  ban  of  a  Church  to  which  I  had  not  consented  to  belong.  These, 
surely,  are  imp<Hrtant  admissions.  Then,  moreover,  we  most  fully  and 
thorou^y  admit  that  we  have  no  right  whatever  to  use  our  disdplinet, 
or  put  forth  any  exercise  of  ecdeeiastical  power,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
juring any  man's  property  or  person.  If  any  man  alleges  tnat  we  are 
using  our  eodesiastical  power  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  his  property  or 
person,  we  say  that  man  is  entitled  to  appeal  to  the  protection  which 
tilie  (xiil  courts  of  the  country  can  give  him.  (Applause.)  All  these 
things  we  admit,  and  we  think  they  fully  cover  ail  that  can  fairly  be 
reqmred  on  the  part  of  the  dvil  magistrate  for  keeping  the  Church 
within  bounds,  and  preventing  the  (Siureh  from  interfering  with  the 
liberties,  and  properties,  and  persons,  of  the  subjects  of  the  realm. 

I  may  refer  to  a  case  that  has  been  pleaded  by  Lord  Jerviswoode, — 
the  case  <^  Sir  William  Dunbar.  I  do  not  go  into  the  technicalities  of 
the  case ;  but  plainly  it  seems  to  fall  under  one  of  the  concessions  I  have 
now  made,— namely,  that  we  have  no  right  to  exerdse  disdpliney  or  put 
forth  ecdesiastioal  power,  upon  any  man  who  does  not  bdonff  to  our 
oomimmion ;  for  the  real  question  that  was  raised  was  simply  this,— not 
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whether  the  sentences  pronounced  by  the  bishop  were  oompetent  in 
themselyes,  but  whether  Sir  William  Dunbar  wm  really  onder  his  jnzit- 
diction  at  the  time  they  were  pronounced.  That  was  really  and  sob- 
stantially  the  question  that  was  raised.  Was  the  exercise  ol  disdplme 
on  the  part  of  the  bishop  an  exercise  of  discipline  over  one  who  wm 
under  his  jurisdiction  t  The  Court  held  that  »r  William  Dunbar's  ori- 
ginal connection  with  the  bishop  had  been  conditional, — that  the  comdi* 
tions  had  not  been  fulfilled, — tnat  Sir  William  Dunbar  had  witbdiavii 
from  his  connection  with  the  Episcopal  body, — and  that,  of  coorBe,  the 
exercise  of  discipline  in  the  case  was  wrong,  and  that  ^  William  Don- 
bar  would  be  entitled  to  damages.  They  cdd  not  pretend  even  then  to 
reduce  the  sentence,  however,  but  they  were  willing  to  give  redress  lor 
the  wrong.     (Hear.) 

These  are  things  which  we  frankly  concede  to  the  mvil  oourt,— these 
are  matters  in  r^fard  to  which  we  fully  acknowledge  the  competency, 
and  the  right  and  duty,  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  form  Ms  own  opimom, 
and  act  upon  his  own  opinions,  irrespective  of  anything  that  we  maysaj, 
or  think,  or  do. 

What,  then,  after  all,  does  our  daim  really  mean  t  It  means  tliis,— 
nothing  else  than  this,  and  nothing  less,  nothing  more  than  this,— that 
we  shidl  be  entitled  to  say  who  shall,  and  who  shall  not,  be  membeis 
and  office-bearers  in  our  communion.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applaoee.) 
This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  our  whole  plea.  (Hear,  hear.)  We 
ask  no  more  than  that,  and  we  can  do  with  nothing  lees.  We  admit 
fully  the  competency  of  the  civil  courts  to  act  acc<^ding  to  their  own 
judgment,  and  deal  with  our  sentences  in  any  way  they  choose.     We 

nly  ask  them  to  respect  our  right  to  declare  who  shall  and  who 
not  be  office-bearers  of  our  Church,  and  who  shall  and  who 
shall  not  be  members  of  our  diurch.  But  with  any  liberW  short  of 
that,  surely  no  Christian  Church  could  exist  almost  for  a  day  in  tbe 
land^  except  only  as  the  Christian  Church  existed  in  past  ages,  and  can 
exist  again— under  persecution — (hear,  hear) — for  obeying  Gxxi  rather 
than  man. 

It  is  here  precisely  that  the  element  of  oonsdenoe  comes  in, — ^the  ele- 
ment of  Divme  authority  ;  not  of  Divine  authority  whk^  we  ask  the 
civil  court  to  believe  that  we  have,  but  of  Divine  authority  which  we  ask 
them  to  believe  that  we  conscientiously  say  that  we  have ;  fbr  that  is 
alL  We  are  not  merely  in  the  position  of  a  body  of  men  associated 
by  mutual  consent :  our  association  vs  not  based  upon  oonsont  merelj. 
Ck>nsent,  as  I  have  admitted,  is  indispensable  to  form  the  oonneotian  of 
any  man  with  our  body ;  but  the  association  itself,  although  connection  witk 
it  maybe  based  on  consent,  is  notitself  based  on  oonsent.  (Hear.)  My  con- 
nection with  the  association  is  based  on  consent,  but  the  association  widi 
which  I  connect  myself  is  not  based  upon  consent.  I  connect  myself  with 
it,  knowing  and  avowing  that  I  connect  myself  with  an  association  idiieh 
itself  believes,  and  which  I  believe,  to  be  founded  upon  oonsdenoe  and  the 
express  ordinance  of  €rod.  (Loud  applause.)  Now,  suppose  the  case  of 
an  association  founded  merely  upon  consent  interfered  with  by  the  avil 
courts.  The  dvil  courts  find  that  such  and  such  proceedings  are  contFBxy 
to  law, — ^that  such  and  such  proceedings  are  null  and  vokL  Tbey  find 
that  such  a  man  is  wrongfully  expelled,  and  must  be  reodved  backagain. 
If  oonsent  be  all,  then  we  have  many  alternatives, — ^the  aasodatioi^  I 
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tneftn,  has  many  alternativeB.  We  maj  oonnder, — Can  we  or  can  we 
not,  against  our  own  mind  and  judgment,  accommodate  our  procedure 
to  the  judgment  of  the  dvil  court  f  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  consent.  Or 
we  maj  consider,  if  we  cannot  do  that, — Cannot  we  dissolve  the  society  f 
— cannot  we  dissolve  the  whole  body  f  If  it  is  an  assurance  company, 
and  we  are  unduly  interfered  with,  we  may  consider,  first,  whether  we 
may  not  confoim  to  the  civil  courts*  desire ;  and  if  we  cannot  do  that, 
whether  we  may  not  separate,  and  dissolve,  and  break  up.  But  when 
an  association  pleads, — and  the  State  must  believe  they  plead  in  earnest^ 
else  there  is  no  toleration, — when  an  association  pleacis  that  it  exists  by 
Divine  authority, — ^the  authoritv  of  Him  who  alone  is  Lord  of  the  con- 
science,—when  an  association  pleads  that,  and  the  dvil  court  comes  in 
to  review  and  reverse  its  proceedings,  that  sodety  has  no  alternative. 
(Hear.)  That  sodety  cannot  adopt  the  plan  dther  of  adapting  its  pro- 
cedure to  the  dictates  of  the  dvU  court,  or  of  dissolving  itsdf.  (Hear.) 
It  can  do  ndther  the  one  nor  the  other.  It  must  simply  stand  and 
suffer.     (Applause.) 

Look  now  at  the  claim  set  up  on  the  other  side.  It  is  a  claim  to  reduce 
our  sentences.  I  am  quite  aware  that  there  is  some  sort  of  shadowy  dis- 
tinction hdd  out  to  us  in  this  verv  Note  of  the  Lord  Ordinaiy,  as  well  as 
in  the  Lord  President's  speech,  by  which  the  Lord  Ordinaiy  seems  to 
hold  himself  bound.  There  is  some  sort  of  hint  that  the  reduction  of  our 
sentences  is  to  be  done  in  a  delicate  and  tender  way.  The  eel  is  to  be 
skinned  very  tenderly ;  the  worm,  according  to  Isaac  Walton^s  plan,  is  to 
be  impaled  *'  as  though  they  loved  him.*'  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  **  Oh," 
it  is  said,  **  you  need  not  be  so  much  afhud  ;  we  will  handle  you  very 
gently ;  we  will  reduce  vour  sentences  only  to  dvil  efiects,  in  order  to  let 
us  get  at  the  action  of  damages.  If  vou  will  have  patience,  you  will  see 
that  the  reduction  of  the  sentences  is  not  so  formidable  a  thing  after 
all.  It  may  even  turn  out  something  very  beautifuL"  Some  sort  of 
shadowy,  ideal,  half -reduced  sentence  looms  in  the  distance,  which  is  to 
reconcile  us  to  the  whole  operation.  I  have  several  reasons  for  demurring 
to  our  being  drawn  away  by  this  fair  ideal. 

In  the  fint  place,  before  it  comes  to  that,  I  should  like  that  the  dvil 
courts  were  shut  up  to  say  whether  or  not  it  is  indispensable.  Before  I 
embrace  this  »emi  reducta  Vmw,  I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  dvil 
courts  cannot  possibly  manage  their  business  without  forcing  her  into  my 
arms.  I  am  entitled,  I  think,  before  they  talk  about  any  shadowy  duh 
tinctions  of  that  sort,  to  ask  whether  anything  of  that  kind  is  needful  in 
order  to  get  any  action  of  declarator,  or  any  cUunages,  or  any  restitution 
of  manse,  glebe,  or  Sustentation  Fund, — I  am  entiUed  to  ask  them  to  say 
whether,  and  on  what  nound,  it  is  indispensable  that  these  sentences  of 
ours  should  be  touched  at  alL  The  dvil  courts  may  come  and  say, 
"  We  are  extremely  anxious  to  respect  your  rights  to  the  utmost,  but  we 
have  a  solemn  statutory  duty  to  perform,  and  we  cannot  possibly  get  at 
it  except  through  this  door  ;  we  must  open  it  a  little."  But  I  say  first, 
"I  have  a  little  objection  to  that  door  being  touched  at  alL  You  say 
that  you  will  open  it  very  cautiously  and  very  gently.  But  I  am  surely 
entitled  to  ask  you  to  show  me  why  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  open 
it  at  alL  There  is  another  door  already  open  to  you  ;— there  is  your  ac- 
tion of  declarator,  or  your  action  ol  damages.  Let  our  sentence 
stand.    Deal  with  it  as  ref  ^'udicoto.   Take  it  as  a  matter  of  fact   Make 
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»  kiric  or  »  mSl  of  it  if  you  ohoote.  (Lau^ter.)  But  doa't  open  tUi 
door." 

But,  seoondly,  I  am  indiaed  to  «ay,  I  donH  qqita  like  tliis  tort  of  half • 
open  door — this  tort  of  partially  reckbced  aentenoe  ;  because,  m  **  bmnt 
bainis  dread  the  fire,"  so  I  have  got  some  ezperioace  of  thatsort  ol  thing 
in  times  past.  We  were  told,  in  our  former  battlet,  '*  Tou  needn't  beao 
much  afraid ;  it  is  not  your  spiritual  jurisdictioin  that  is  going  to  be 
touched,  but  we  must  get  at  the  question  of  stipend ;  we  must  get  at  the 
Veto  Law  ;  we  must  get  at  the  rights  of  patrons  ;*'  and  so  forth.  W« 
told  them  over  and  over  again,  **  You  can  vindicate  the  ri^ts  of  pstn^M 
— ^you  can  deal  with  the  stipends  as  you  like — ^without  touching  oar  wd- 
tence.*'  But  we  were  always  told  again,  "You  needn't  be  so  moch 
afraid  ;  we  just  touch  your  sentences  to  civil  effects. "  Very  well,  by  sad 
by  it  plainly  appeared  that  they  were  going  to  tou(^  our  sentcnoss  in  the 
first  instance  delicately,  but  soon  boldly  and  sweepingly  enough,  as  I  have 
shown.  They  came  to  have  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  touching  our  senteBoea, 
even  although  there  was  no  civil  question  at  all  alleged  to  be  oonnected 
with  them. 

I  have  another  objection,  in  the  third  place,  to  aUege  to  this  idea  of  s 
sort  of  partial  reduction.  I  don't  pretend  now  to  be  so  mudi  of  a  meta- 
physician or  a  logician  as  I  perhaps  once  might  have  been  ;  but  I  qoea- 
tion  a  little  the  possibility  of  anything  like  a  partial  reduction.  Beally 
I  should  like  some  hair-splitting  lawyer  to  enlighten  me  on  this  point,  as 
to  the  possibility  of  this  sort  of  half -reduction — this  sort  of  toucuung  our 
sentences  for  one  purpose,  and  letting  than  stand  for  another.    Beally— 

"To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question.'* 

(LaughtOT.)  Is  the  sentence  to  exist  or  not  t  If  the  civil  courts  reduce 
the  sentence,  how  can  they,  after  reducing  it,  say  tiiat  the  seotesoe  i> 
there  to  any  effect  at  all  in  any  sense  whatever  I  Either  the  sentence  is, 
or  the  sentence  is  not.  If  they  allow  the  sentence  to  be,  we  give  then 
full  permission  to  do  what  they  choose  with  it.  But  if  they  say  the  sen- 
tenco  is  not  to  be,  why,  then,  the  sentence  is  not — (laughter  and  applaose) 
—  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter. 

That  is  not  metaphysics  only.  Moderator,  nor  is  it  aimjdy  a  plea  ci 
form.  It  may  be  practically  diown— very  soon  it  may  be  praoticallf 
found — that  no  such  distinction  possibly  can  be  made.  AMd  this  is  my 
fourth  and  last  objection.  We  used  to  be  always  told,  and  I  suj^jose  it 
is  true,  that  the  civil  court  never  moves,  but  that  some  one  must  move  it 
It  cannot  act  spontaneously — it  has  no  spcmtaneous  life  or  prindple  of 
activity.  It  must  be  put  in  motion.  But  it  follows  that  if  somebody 
moves  it,  it  must  move.  There  is  the  point.  (Laughter.)  It  may  \» 
shown  that  whatever  they  may  mean  by  this  reduoiion,  it  cannot  stop 
there. 

The  sentence  is  reduced^ — Mr  M'Millan  accomplishes  his  object  of  the 
sentence  being  reduced.  No  mattw  what  the  civil  court  may  intend  by 
that ;  Mr  M'Millan  having  got  that,  proclaims  himself  to  be  in  thpey« 
of  the  law  the  minister  of  the  Free  Church  at  Cardross ;  and  he  is  en- 
titled to  proclaim  himself  to  be  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the  minister  of  the 
Free  Churoh  at  Cardross.  Well,  what  follows  1  I  don't  suppose  s^ 
Presbytery  oi  our  Church  would  go  the  same  road  that  the  PtoibyteiTw 
Strathbogie  went.     But  there  mjght  perhaps  be  found  one  or  two  rebel- 
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Hoiia  indhidoalBy  orwemiglit  eyenfind  one  or  two  lumest  bat  crotchety 
men,  who  might  oome  to  the  opinion  that  they  were  bound  to  obey  and 
reepeot  the  ami  senteiioe,  and  to  reoogniae  Mr  M'AGllan  aa  minister  of 
the  Free  Church  at  Gardro0B.  They  fratemiie  with  him  aooordinglyy  in- 
vite him  to  their  oonummioos,  and  assist  him  in  his,  and  are  deposed  by 
us  for  doing  so.  Well,  Mr  McMillan  and  these  persons  might  go  to  the 
civil  court,  and  might  move  the  civil  court  to  recognise  them  as  the  Free 
CShnrch  of  Scotland  (Hear,  hear.)  I  would  like  to  know  how  the  dvU 
court  would  ffet  out  of  that  t  I  would  like  to  know  how  they  could  heh> 
recoffnifling  Mr  McMillan  and  hii  friends  as  the  Free  Church  of  Scotlanct 
and  handing  over  to  them  this  building,  and  every  other  building  and  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  I  do  not  see,  tor  my 
part,  how  ue  civil  court  could  help  that,  any  more  than  thej  could  help 
vmasAy  siroporting  ministers  censured  for  what  they  called  obedience  to 
the  law.  Or  the  affiur  might  take  the  shape  of  Mr  M'Millan  claiming 
bis  seat  in  the  Free  Church  Presbytery  of  Dumbarton.  His  daim  is 
refused.  He  applies  for  an  interdict  agamst  the  Presbyteiy  doing  busi- 
neas  without  him,  or  brings  a  declarator  to  have  it  found  that  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Presbytery  taken  in  his  absence  shall  be  null  and  void. 
I  cannot  see  how  the  avil  court  can  stop  short  of  granting  his  prayer. 
They  must  acknowledge  Mr  M'Millan*s  full  right  to  claim  his  seat  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Dumbvton,  and  dedare  the  proceedings  of  the  Presby- 
tery null  and  void  so  long  as  his  riffht  to  take  hii  seat  is  refuaed. 

I  do  hope  that,  among  our  friends  at  least,  we  shall  hear  nothing  more 
about  this  daim  on  the  part  of  the  dvil  court  which  is  implied  in  repell- 
ing our  plea,  being  one  that  might  be  even  partial^  allowed  witii  safety 
to  our  spiritual  froedom.  It  is  the  first  time  in  Scotch  law,— it  is  the 
first  time  in  the  common  law  of  this  country, — that  any  such  thing  has 
been  admitted  as  a  direct  reduction  of  the  sentences  of  a  Church, — 
cf  a  Church  that  owes  nothing  to  the  State,  and  asks  nothing  from  the 

Whether  our  friends  of  other  denominations  were  rifl;ht  or  wronff  for- 
2nerly  in  saying,  that  in  virtue  of  our  connection  with  the  State,  and  our 
deriving  certain  emoluments  from  the  State,  we  must  necessarily  be  to  a 
certain  extent  under  State  control,  it  is  not  worth  while  now  to  inquire. 
The  plain  fact  now  is,  that  here  a  new  prinomle  is  about  to  be  asserted  in 
Scotch  law, — a  new  prind^de  in  the  constitution, — the  prindple,  namdy, 
that  the  dvil  court  may  at  any  time,  and  to  any  effect  it  chooses,  reduce 
the  spiritual  sentences  of  an  eodeeiastical  court  tolerated  in  the  land. 
That  is  the  serious  and  grave  nature  of  the  case  now  at  issue.  It  is,  I 
flay,  the  question  of  a  pnndple  now  asserted,  I  bdieve,  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  jmpnflsihle  to  look  at  that  summons  without  seeing  what  it  means. 
Damages  are  spoken  of,  no  doubt  But  can  any  one  look  at  the  action 
about  our  sentence  of  suspension,  and  not  see  that  the  damages  there  ood- 
dnded  for  are  claimed  on  the  supposition  that  eur  sentencea,  which  have 
done  an  injiuy  to  Mr  M'Millan,  are  to  be  reversed,  and  Mr  M'Sfillan  to 


be  reponec^  aoid  get  a^^ain  his  former  podtion  as  a  minister,  and  partid- 
pate  in  the  Sustentatum  Fund,  and  have  everything  else  that  he  had 
before,  with  damagee  mmpLv  in  the  way  of  MoUUmmtor  the  time^e  has 
been  kept  out,  and  the  trouble  to  which  he  has  been  put  t  (Hear.)'  That 
is  the  &st  action.  The  second,  in  so  6ff  as  it  is  an  action  aranst  the 
Church*  condudee  for  no  damages  at  all,  but  simply  for  the  reduction  of 

2k 
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oar  MDteiiot,  Mid  the  reponiag  of  Mr  MlCillia  iato  ths  poatkn  bi  oo- 
oumed  before,    lliftt  is  tbe  grave  natiiTe  of  tlie  ttiiBiiioni. 

Keally  I  cannot  hdp  Baying  how  much  I  wish  thai  oar  legal  men, 
and  the  jndgea  ol  the  land,  would  read  the  hiBtory  of  the  pait^  and  look 
at  this  qneetion,  not  through  any  mov  technicality,  bat  on  eooatita- 
tional  groonds.  Surefy  they  mi|^  come  to  perceive  tha*  it  mnat  in- 
deed be  a  setioas  matter  idien  a  question  ia  raised  wbUti  deals  with  the 
constitutional  standing  of  the  Church  of  dirist  in  this  free  coontiy  of 
oun.  So  serious  is  H,  that  I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  of  some  wbo,  ia 
the  view  of  its  possible  issues,  are  inclined  to  ask  whether  there  is  no 
possibility  of  compromising  this  question.  ''  Is  there  no  poasihia  way,* 
they  inquire,  "in  which  Mr  M'Millan  can  get  hii  peounianr  oompma 
tion  sooM^ow  or  otho*,  and  this  question  be  postmmed  t  6  ■uniusssy, 
we  can  take  it  up  again  as  a  question  of  abstract  pffmdple."  Some  of  cor 
friends  are  so  much  alanned  about  the  question,  that  they  would  fain,  if 
it  were  possible,  adopt  some  intennediate  coune.  Bat  I  believe  it  will 
be  praoocaHy  impossible  to  adopt  any  intsrmediate  ooune  without  sor- 
rendering  these  pleas — (hear)— without  admitting  aubstantially  that  we 
have  no  standing  whatever  as  a  Qmroh  in  the  land.  If  we  do  not  d» 
that,  we  must  stand  upon  the  abstract  principle,  as  it  may  be  thongbt, 
of  the  right  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  this  Christian  land  to  be  recognised, 
in  the  exerdse  of  her  disdpUne,  |in  declaring  who  shall  and  who  shall 
not  be  members  and  ofllce-bearers  in  her  commmnon. 

It  is  premature  to  anticipate  consequences.  I  hope^  as  things  move 
on, — ^because  this  may  be  but  the  beginning  of  a  somewhat  protracted 
struggle :  it  may  require  time,  and  it  may  require  pains,  to  explain  it 
fully  in  all  its  bearings, — but  I  trust  that,  as  things  move  on,  men's  eyes 
wUl  be  opened  in  and  out  of  the  Parliament  House,  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  questicm  now  at  issue.  I  for  one  cannot  suffer  myself  to  believe  that 
this  question  will  be  decided  in  Ihe  Court  of  Session  without  the  opinica 
of  the  whole  court  being  taken.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  cannot  suffer  mysdf 
for  a  moment  to  doubt  that  this  questian  will  be  viewed  by  the  Judges 
as  a  question  equal  in  gravity  to  the  question  in  the  Auofaterarder  oaa^ 
in  which  they  took  the  opinion  of  the  '^ndiole  <^  the  Judges.  (H^o*.)  I^ 
as  I  believe,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  taldng  the  opaioiL  of  the  wink 
court  on  tram|>ery  cases  about  a  litde  property,  or  a  little  petty  personal 
daim,  I  think  it  is  not  to  be  anticipated  or  imagined  as  poesible,  HmX  a 
question  like  this, — a  question  so  gravely  affocting  the  interests,  and  the 
very  existence,  of  the  Church  of  Christ, — a  question  so  gravely  asflfoctiBg 
constitutional  law, — will  be  decided  without  the  opinion  of  the  whsfe 
Judges  being  taken.  (Hear.)  It  is  very  plain  that  the  question  cannot 
rest  in  the  Court  of  Session.  (Applaase. )  Therefore  it  is  all-iiiqnrtant, 
—indeed,  I  would  almost  say,  indispensable^— that  before  it  oomes  op  to 
the  court  above,  the  opinion  of  all  the  Judges  should  be  taken.  As  t» 
the  court  of  last  resort,  it  is  not  for  us  to  qieculate  <m  wliat  may  be  tibe 
course  of  procedure  there.  I  confess  that,  vdiatever  doubts  I  have  as  re- 
prds  our  own  court,— dnefly  because  it  has  got  so  dreadfully  mysti6e4 
by  past  proceedings,  and  got  into  such  a  state  of  confusion  of  ideas  upon 
the  subject  of  dvfl  and  rdigious  rights  and  libertieB,— I  haw  some  hops 
that  this  question  might  be  put  in  a  way  that  would  ooBmend  itself  te 
the  common  sense  of  EndBshmen,  whether  in  tiie  House  of  Lords  or 
throu^out  the  country.     For  we  must,  if  this  struggle  goes  on,  have  ear 
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Binentiikg  friendi  in  lOoglaiid  idong  with  im.  (Applause.)  We  muBt 
make  oar  daimB  plain  and  palpable  to  the  whole  world. 

I  cannot  hdp  thmking  it  probable,  that  when  Mr  M'MiUan  goes  to  Eng- 
land to  Btate  hifl  caae  l^ore  FingKwhmein,  they  may  be  inclined  to  take  a 
broad,  oonunon-Bense,  EngKah  view  of  the  matter.  They  may  be  very 
much  inclined  to  put  to  him  thia  question :  "  Mr  McMillan,  what  is  it  that 
yoQ  want !  State  to  ns  precisely  what  it  is  you  want.  Do  you  want  to  be 
vestored  to  the  holy  ministiy  in  Gardroas ;  or  do  you  want  to  get  damages 
for  alleged  wrong  t  Tell  us  plainly,  and  let  there  be  no  ambiguity.  If 
yon  want  the  former,  you  cannot  get  it.  If  you  want  the  latter,  mj  so 
distinctly ;  let  this  case  p^,  and  bring  another  action,  without  a  plea  of  re- 
duction in  it. "  Surely  it  is  plain  common  sense  that  this  question  might 
be  put  to  Mr  M'MiUan :  "  What  is  it  you  reaUy  want  ?"  Some  of  our 
friends  believe  that,  after  all,  Mr  M'Millui  only  wants  damages,^-that 
he  wants  civil  reparation  for  the  wrong  that  he  alleges  our  spiritual  sen- 
tences have  done.  Now,  I  think  it  i^t  to  say, — and  I  do  not  think  I 
am  violating  any  rule  of  propriety  in  saying, — ^that  I  have  the  beet  ground 
for  assuring  you  and  all  the  world  that  this  is  not  what  Mr  M'MiUaa 
wants  at  aU---(hear,  hear)—  that  Mr  M'Millan,  or  those  baddng  him — ^I 
don't  know  who  they  are— distinctly  declare  that  they  want  the  r«>oning 
of  Mr  M'Millan  into  his  charge  at  Cardroes, — ^thatthey  want  to  brmg  the 
Church  into  the  position  of  b^ng  compelled  to  own  the  civil  power  in  this 
spiritualmattei^--{hear) — ^inthematter  of  thesentencespronouncedagainst 
mm.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have  evidence  to  that  effect.  It  is  quite  a  mistake 
to  say  that  they  merely  want  damages.  They  want  the  redaction  of  the 
sentimces  and  the  reponing  of  Mr  McMillan.  I  am  not  going  too  far  in 
sayinff  that  this  is  the  real  question  raised  by  certain  parties,  who  would 
like  the  Ghurch  of  Christ  to  be  brou|^t  into  a  state  of  thorough  subjection 
to  the  civil  power.     (Applause.) 

Now,  I  would  like  just  to  say  one  or  two  things  in  regard  to  what 
seems  to  be  our  duty.  I  hope  the  Conmussion  will  approve  of  the  st^ 
that  has  been  resolved  on,  of  appealing  this  case  to  the  Inner  House. 
(Hear.)  But  I  hope  they  wiU  do  more  than  that.  We  have  a  C<nnmit- 
tee  for  managing  tins  case, — that  is,  for  managing  it  simply  in  a  legal  point 
of  view, — for  advinng  with  counsel,  and  so  forth.  But  the  case  will  require 
to  be  managed  in  abroader  ai^tect,  and  in  broader  bearings.  I  hope  this 
Commission  will  not  separate  without  appointing  a  large  and  influential 
Committee,  consisting  of  ministers  and  elders  throughaU  the  Church.  That 
Committee  should  be  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  co-operatinff  with  the 
Assembly's  Committee,  and  endeavouring  to  take  measures  dmy  and  pro- 
perly for  enlightening  the  country— (hear)— for  enlightening  our  own 
people,  in  regard  tot&  matteiv— (applausejh- for  obtaming  the  necessary 
funds,  and  for  conferring  and  consulting  with  the  brethroi  of  other  de- 
noininaticmB ;  for  we  must  endeavour  to  secure  in  this  great  question  the 
eo-operation  of  our  friends  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  and  all  other  non-established  bodies  in 
the  land.  I  rejoice  to  state  that  we  have  the  fullest  assurance,  on  the 
part  of  influential  men  among  all  these  bodies,  of  their  thorough  svnxpaXhy 
with  us,  and  their  thorough  determination  to  stand  up  for  us.  Moreover, 
if  we  are  to  be  involved  in  a  serious  struggle  for  our  vexy  liberties,  I  hooe 
that  this  Commission  will  instruct  its  large  Committee  to  railighten  the 
pe(^,  not  only  in  Scotland,  but,  if  neeSuL  across  the  Border—  (hear) 
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---and  I  am  not  line  but  En^^d  m*y  be  »  great  deal  file  bettor  of  a  q^ 
tion  of  this  kind  pasBingaoroeB  the  Border. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  this  Church  will  deem  tiie  present  stnq^  at 
least  as  Tital  as  the  struggle  that  seemed  to  be  ended  in  tiie  Disnplkm. 
To  mj  mind  it  is  equally,  if  not  more  so.  We  ooold  tiien  pass  from  the 
platform  of  the  Establiimment,  to  what  we  held  to  be  the  broader  ground 
of  rdigious  toleration.  We  were  always  patted  <m  the  biKik,  and  enoou- 
raffed,  and  told,  "Oh,  just  get  down  from  this  p]atf<nm  of  the  Brtab- 
lishment,  and  then  yomr  lib^des  are  safe.*'  That  was  alwi^  wbMk  we 
were  told.  Wehad  therefore,or  weretdd  that  wehad,  awayof  escape 
then.  Now  we  haye  no  altematiye.  We  haye  no  other  ground  on  iHuch 
to  stand  than  that  which  we  took — ^you  all  know  at  what  a  sacrifioe— at 
the  time  of  the  Disruption.  We  naye  no  other  platform  on  which  we 
can  take  refuge.  If  this  is  declared  to  be  the  law,  we  will  simply  require 
to  stand  and  suffer.    We  cannot  esoape. 

We  will  then  be  in  a  somewhat  analogous  positian  to  tiiat  in  whidi  the 
Protestant  Church  in  France  is, — ^both  we  Protestant  Churdi  connected 
with  the  State,  and  the  Free  Protestant  Church  in  France.  Nohodr 
would  say  that  these  Churches  are  tolerated.  They  exist,  no  doubt,  with 
a  certain  liberty  of  action.  Their  ministers  are  permitted  to  proadi ; 
but  their  Synods  are  not  pennitted  to  meet  Tbey  haye  no  freedom  of 
ecclesiastical  action.  Nobody  would  say  that  these  Churdies  are  tole- 
rated fully  as  Churches.  Well,  we  may  be  reduced  to  that  poeitioD. 
Nay,  our  position  might  eyen  be  worse.  I  am  not  sure  that,  even  in 
obedience  to  the  dyil  oourt,  we  could  giye  up  our  Presbyteries  andSynods. 
(Hear,  hear.^  I  am  not  sure  tiiat  we  oould  foiget  the  maxim  of  Knox, 
— ''  No  Assembly,  no  free  goepeL"  We  would  scarcely  be  in  the  pod* 
tion  of  our  forefathers  before  the  Beyolution.  They  were  preyented  bam. 
meeting.  I  do  not  know  that  we  would  be  preyented  from  meeting.  But 
we  wo^d  meet  cum  perieulo  ;  we  would  meet  to  decide  questions  at  our 

SeriL  And  there,  perhaps,  would  be  found  an  aggrayation  of  the  wrong 
one  to  us.  The  law  might  be  such  as  not  to  preyent  our  meetingB,  as 
they  are  hindered  in  France,  and  as  they  were  hindered  also  in  the  days 
before  the  Beyolution  in  our  own  country.  The  law  might  aUow  our 
meetings,  only  declaring  substantially,  that  whateyer  we  do— in  our  Kirk- 
Sessions  declaring  so  and  so  not  to  be  admissible  to  the  communion* 
table,  onwards  throughout  oiur  Presbyteries,  and  up  to  the  Qeneral  As- 
sembly— ^18  subject  to  reyiew,  reyision,  and  reversal,  in  the  ciyil  court 
Thus  we  might  be  suffered  to  carry  on  our  bumness  only  on  peril  of 
haying  our  sentences  reduced,  and  ourselyes  subjected  to  ciyil  puns  and 
penalties  unless  we  consented  to  their  reduction.  That,  surdy,  is  a  state 
of  matters  alarming  enough  to  contemplate.  It  should  fill  all  loyers  of 
tiieir  oountey  with  very  serious  concern.  We  would  still  exist  as  a 
Church.  We  would  stUl  have  a  certain  measure  of  Hberty  as  a  Church. 
We  might  still  meet  together  as  a  Church,  and  try  to  manage  many  de- 
partments of  duty.  But  we  would  be  acting  und^  coercion  and  com* 
pulsion ;  and  if  we  did  not  choose  to  submit  to  coerdon  and  compulsioD, 
— ^to  submit  to  the  dvil  court  as  a  court  of  appeal, — ^then,  so  far,  under 
persecution.  For  it  cannot  be  demed-th^t,  to  allow  the  Oiurdi  to  cany 
on  her  procedure  under  such  zie^  ^  ^l^^/iR^MUd  be  a  limiting  oi  the  mea- 
sure of  toleration  granted  to^tfaat  ChurcH.  ^  ^  \ 
i  would  earnestly  hope  t3iat  VM  "tii&i&on,  ^\e^^^>  ^<^  ^  ^^^°^  ^ 
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bj9y  as  the  same  qpestiozi  has  ahrays  been  found  to  be  in  Scotland,  asso- 
dated  with  manliest  tokens  of  the  Divine  presence  and  the  Divine  bless- 
ing on  the  GhnrdL  I  daresay  there  are  some— and  I  myself  micht  be 
inclined  to  sjonpathize  with  them  very  mudi — who  may  regard  the  in- 
tmsbn  of  this  question  at  this  oiiris  as  peculiarly  unseasonable.  There 
may  be  those— and  I  would  largely  irpnpathize  with  them — who  may 
ffrudge  the  attention  of  the  Church  bemg,  as  they  think,  distracted  and 
drawn  awav  from  great  spiritual  awakenings,  and  their  great  duty  in  con- 
nection with  such  awakenings,  to  a  struggle  of  this  sort, — a  stn^le  ap- 
parently upon  a  point  of  law.  I  wouMonly,  before  I  dose,  express  a 
hope  that  all  who  might  be  inclined  to  cherish  such  a  feeling  will,  before 
they  indulge  in  it,  make  themsdves  acquainted  with  the  past  experience 
of  their  country.  If  they  do,  they  wm  see  that  these  two  things  have 
frequently  gone  together  in  the  history  of  the  Churdi  of  Scotland, — a 
struggle  for  her  independence,  under  her  great  and  only  Head,  and  a 
large  ou^Kmring  of  the  Spirit  of  God.    (Loud  vpjfiMue.) 
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Patrick  F^ubu  Tttlsb,  F.R.SbE^ 
Aoihor  of  *H]>tor7  of  ScotUnd,*  et& 

n. 

Seeing  the  World  I 

Bt  Ohabub  Nobdhoft, 

Author  of  *Tbe  YooDg  M&n-of- 

Wai'alian.' 


The  Martyr  Mistdonaiy  i 

Bt  Rbv.  Oharlbb  P,  Bush,  M.A. 


My  Kew  Home  t 
9.  VIomBtt'f  SiBf^i. 

By  the  Author  of  'Win  and 
Wear/  eta 

Y. 

Home  Eeroiiiei  i 

flics    lor    €itl$, 

Bt  T.  8.  Arthur, 

Author  of  'Life's  Grosses,' 

'Oiange  Blossoms,'  etc 

Leasoiui  from  Women's  Jiires. 
Bt  Sarah  J.  Halb. 


NIMMO'S  FAVOURITE  GIFT-BOOKS. 

In  smaU  Sro,  lUtistrated,  printed  on  toned  paper,  riohlj  bound  in  cloth 
and  gold  and  gilt  edges,  with  new  and  original  FronUspieoe^ 
printed  in  colours  by  Kbohredi,  price  28.  6d.  each. 

IV. 

fsop'B  Fablesi 

VStt^  Uttstmcttfrt  ^ppUndxons. 


The  Tioax  of  Wakefield. 
Hotms  snb  tfsfH|^. 

Bt  OlITBB  QOLDSMITB. 


Bnnyan'B  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

m. 

The  Life  and  Adventures 

of  BoUnson  Orosoe. 


Bt  Dr.  Croxall. 

Y. 

The  History  of  Sandford 
and  Merton. 

Evenings  at  Home; 


\*  The  above  are  very  elegant  and  remarkably  cheap  editions  of 
these  old  favourite  Works. 


I 


NIMMO'S  SIXPENNY  JUVENILE  BOOKS. 

Demy  ISmo,  Dlngtrsied,  handsomely  bound  in  doth,  gilt  side, 
gilt  edges,  prioe  6d.  each. 

VXL 

Story  Pictures  from  the 
Bible. 


Pearls  far  LUtU  People, 

XL 

Great  Lessom  for 
Little  People, 

TO. 

Beason  in  Bhyme : 

A  Poetey  Bo^  for  tiie  Yonng. 

IT. 

beep's  LUtle  Fable  Book 

T. 

Grapes  from  the  Greai 
Vine. 

The  Pot  of  Gold. 


vxn. 

The  Tables  of  Stone: 

niiutntloos  of  the  r 


Ways  of  Doing  Good. 
Stories  about  our  Dogs. 

By  Habrict  Bbbohbr  Btowx. 

The  Bed-Winged  Goose. 
The  HermiTof  the  Hills. 


NIMMO'S  FOURPENNY  JUVENILE  BOOKS. 

The  sboTe  Series  of  Books  are  also  done  up  in  elegant  "Rnamened  Paper 
OoTen,  beautifidly  prinled  in  Oofouis,  prioe  4d.  each. 

%*  Hie  diitinfitiTe  featoTM  of  the  Kew  SeilM  of  Slxpeany  and  One  SbflUnc 
Juvenile  Books  are :  The  Subjects  of  each  Volume  have  been  selected  with  a  doe 
regarl  to  Instmetioa  aad  Bntertatttmeat;  they  are  well  printed  on  line  paper,  In 
a  superior  manner;  the  SbilUng  Series  is  nhutrated  with  Frontispieces  piiiued  in 
Colours;  tiie  Sixpenny  Series  has  beautlfkil  Engravings;  and  they  are  elegantly 
boond. 


Thfard  Edition,  Grown  Sro,  cloth  extra,  price  Ss.  6d^ 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOMINIES : 

BBDfO  THB  REFUEOnONB  JkXD  BEOOUXCnOSB  OT  ▲  JffKlfltBB 
OF  THB  FBOFVaaiOM. 

Bt  ASOOTT  R  hope,  Author  of  » A  Book  about  Boys,'  eta 


BaU'a  Weekly  : 

*A  more  sensible  book  tban  this  about  boys  has  rarely  been  written,  for  it 
enters  practically  into  all  the  parttculars  which  have  to  be  encountered  amongst 
**the  young  ideas"  who  have  to  be  trained  for  lifie,  and  are  too  often  marred  by 
the  educational  means  adopted  for  their  early^  mental  derelopmoit.  Hie  writer 
is  evidently  one  of  the  Arnold  sdiool— that  **  prince  of  schoolmasteans'*— who  did 
more  tor  the  formiUion  of  the  character  of  his  pupils  tban  any  man  that  ev«r 
Uved.' 


Hooks  pnblts^b  bji 
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NIMMO'8  SUNDAY  SGI 

•Foap.  8vO)  oloth  aztra,  gOi  edge 

iOOL  REWARD  BOOKS. 

IS,  lUnstrated,  price  Is.  6d.  eaoh. 

Bible  BlesBings. 

Bt  Rev.  Righabd  Nbwtow, 

Author  of  »TheBe8t  Things,'  *The 

Safe  Compasa,*  'The  Ein^B 

Highway/  etc 

Lessons  firom  Bose  Hill} 

AND 

Little  Kannette. 
yi. 

XL 

One  Hour  a  Week : 
ixStu-ibn  9tblt  f  tMons  for  t^ 

Bythe  Author  of  'Jesus  on  Earth.* 

Great  and  Good  Women  1 

9io0nip^ttf  fot  ^trli. 

Bt  Ltdia  H.  Sigourwet. 

vn. 

in. 

The  Best  Things. 

Bt  Rbv.  Bichabd  Nswtos. 

At  Home  and  Abroad ;  or, 

IV, 

Qiace  Eairej  and  her 
Oonsins. 

By  the  Author  of  » Douglas  Farm.* 

vin. 
The  Ejnd  Ooyemess;  or, 

Hob  to  Pake  J|ome  9a{tp];. 

NIMMO'S  ONE  SHILLI 

Poolfloap  8vo,  Coloured  Frontlflpi 
Uluminated, 

NG  JUVENILE  BOOKS. 

eces,  handsom^y  bound  In  oloth, 
srioels.  each. 

L 

Fonr  LitUe  People  and 
{heir  Friends. 

vii. 
The  Perils  of  Greatness ;  or, 

8^  S^ioTji  of  ^Itfmtber  SUn|zkoff. 

Elizabeth ; 
#r,  S^  €nle0  of  »iJnsm. 

Little  drowns,  and  How  to 
Win  them. 

m. 
Pan!  and  Virginia. 

IV. 

Little  Threads : 

Cantb  «tttab,  «oIbeii  ^ttB^b, 

55ilfrer  Cfertab. 

zz. 
Great  Biohesi 

z. 

The  Bight  Way,  and  the 

Oontrast. 

V. 

2^  Si«gtBjib5  for  9osf. 

XI. 

The  Daisy's  First  Winter, 
$nb  ot^er  j$toru0. 

Barton  Todd. 

The  ICan  of  the  Honntain. 

14  llinirb  (ToUu^  ki  SKUQstt  |p.  Jimmflr. 


NIMMO'S  TWO  SHILLING  REWARD  BOOKS. 

8vD,  Hhistnted,  eleg^tly  bound  In  olotli  extra,  bevelled 
— ->-  gilt  back  and  nde^  gilt  edges,  price  2i.  each. 


The  Far  Kortlit 

Exploiatione  In  the  Arotio 

Begions. 

Bt  Eusha  Ejdit  Kajxr,  M.D» 

Commander   second   *Qrinnell* 

Eiroedition  in  search  of 

fiir  John  Franklin. 

n. 

The  Tonng  Hen  of  ih«  BiUe ! 

A  Series  of  Papers, 

Biographical  and  Suggestive. 

By  Bxf.  Joseph  A*  OatLOfc. 

m. 

The  Blade  and  the  Eari 

A  Book  for  Yoong  Hen. 

IV. 

Honarohs  of  Ooean  i 

KarratiTes  of  Maritime  DisooTerj 
and  Progress. 


Id&'s  Grotaes,  and  How  to 

Ifoet  ihenL 

Bt  T.  8.  AsiHUB, 

Author  of  *  Anna  Lee,'  *  Oiange 

Blossoms,*  etc. 


A  Faiher't  L^aoj  to  his 
Danghten;  etc. 

A  Book  for  Young  Woman. 
Bt  Db.  Gbbgoet. 


Great  Hen  of  Enropean 

History. 

By  David  Prtde,  M.A. 


NIMMO'S  EIGHTEENPENNY  REWARD  BOOKS. 

Demy  18mo,  Illustrated,  doth  eztrs,  gilt  edges,  price  Is.  6d.  each. 


Vt 


The  Tioar  of  Wakefield. 

Poems  and  Essays. 

n. 
£top't  Fabtea, 

With  Instructive  Applications, 
m. 

Ennyan's  FQgrim's  Erogreas. 

IV, 

The  Tonng  Han-of-War's 
Han. 

V. 

The  Treasury  of  Anecdotes 

Moral  and  Beligions. 

\*  The  above  Series  of  elegant  and  useful  books  are  spedally  pre- 
pared for  the  entertainment  and  instructioB  of  young  persons. 


The  Hoy's  Own  Woikahop. 

Bt  Jaoob  Abbott. 

vn. 

The  Life  and  AdTentoiea  of 

Sobinson  Omsoe. 

vul 

The  History  of  Sandford 

DC 

Evenings  at  Home. 

z. 
Unexpected  Fleasnres. 

By  Mbs.  Gboboe  Ovpplss,  Author 
of  *  The  Little  Captain,'  eta 


NIMMO'8   POCKET  TREASURIES. 

Miniature  4to,  beautifully  bound  in  oloth  extra,  gilt  edges, 
price  Is.  6d.  each. 
I. 


A  Treasury  of  Table 
Talk. 


Epigrams 
and  Literary  Follies. 


A  Treasury  of  Poetic 
Gems. 


The  Taile  Talk 

of  Samuel  Johnson, 

LL.D. 

V. 

Gleanings 

from  the  Comedies  of 

Shakespeare. 

VI. 

Beauties  of  the 
British  Dramatists. 

*  A  charming  little  Series,  well  edited  and  printed.  Kore  theronglilT  readable 
Utile  books  it  vronld  be  hard  to  find ;  there  la  no  padding  in  them,  lul  b  epigram, 
point,  poetry,  or  sonnd  eommoa  senae.'— ^PuMiiAsKs  CircuUxr. 


Crown  8yo,  oloth  extra,  prioe  6&, 

WAYSIDE  THOTI&HTS  OF  A  PROFESSOR: 

BEING  A  SERIES  OF  DBSULTOBT  BBSAT8  ON  ^UOATION. 

Bt  D'Arot  Wkmxworth  TuoMPaox, 

ProfesBor  of  Greek,  Queen's  Oollege,  Galway;  Author  of  *Day  Dreams 

of  a  Schoolmaster;*  *  Sales  Attici,*  etc.  eta 


Introductory. 
School  Memories. 
College  Memories. 
A  Teacher's  Experiences. 
Our  Home  Ciyilisation. 
What  is  a  Schoohnaster  ? 


OONTENTS. 

Youth  and  College. 
Boyhood  and  SchooL 
Childhood  and  the  Nursery. 
Girlhood,  Womanhood,  and  Home. 
All  Work  and  no  Fhiy. 
Manhood  and  the  World. 


Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  price  Gs., 

LAST  LEAVES: 

SK£TCH£S    AND     CRITICISMS. 

By  ALBXiJCDKB  Bmitb, 
Author  of  *Life  Drama,*  *  Dreamthorpe,'  eta  eta 

Edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by  Patbick  Pboctor  Albzandkb,  M.A., 
Author  of  'Mill  and  Oarlyle,*  eta  eta 


i6  Uttolui  tprHtffhth  kv  VUlAlwn  S.  Staono. 

NIMMO'8  POPULAR  REUGIOUS  GIFT-BOOKS. 

0 

18mo,  finely  printed  on  toned  paper,  handMnnelx  bound  in  doth  eztn, 
bevelled  boerda,  gUt  edJTMi  price  It.  M.  eecb. 

L 

Across  the  River:  Twelve  Views  of  Heaven, 

By  NoBMAN  UACixoDy  D.D. ;  R.  W.  Hajultor,  D.D.  ;  Bobkbt  8. 
Gakdubh,  D.D.;  James  Hamilton,  D.D.;  etc  etc.  etc 
*A  more  charmlnf  ttttle  work  h«  rarely  foUen  nnder  oar  notice,  or  one  that 
win  more  fSUthfony  direct  the  atepe  to  that  better  land  It  ehoold  be  the  iim  ef  an 
to  eeek.*— £0ir«  Mentmgtr. 

n. 

Emblems   of    Jesus ;    or,    Illustrations   of 

Emmanuel's  Gharacter  and  Work, 
m. 

Life  Thoughts  of  Eminent  Christians. 

IV. 

Comfort  for  the  Desponding;  or,  Words  to 

Soothe  sad  Oheer  Troubled  Hearts. 

V. 

The  Chastening  of  Love ;  or,  Words  of  Con- 
solation to  the  Obristiaii  Hofiimer.     By  Josbph  Pabkbb,  D  J)., 


VI. 

The  Cedar  Christian.    By  the  Rev.  Theodore 

L.  OUTLBR. 

VIL 

Consolation  for  Christian  Mothers  bereaved 

or  LiiTLB  Oimjmipf.    By  A  TtaasD  or  Moubhebs. 
vm. 

The  Orphan :   or.  Words  of  Comfort  for  the 

Fatlierless  and  Motherless. 

IX. 

Gladdening  Streams;  or,  The  Waters  of  the 

Sanctuary.    A  Book  for  Fragments  of  Time  on  each  Lord*8  Day 
of  the  Tear. 

Spirit  of  the  Old  Divines. 

XL 

Choice  Gleanings  flrom  Sacred  Writers. 

xn. 

Direction  iil  Prayer.     By  Peter  Grant,  D.D., 

Author  of  *  Emblems  of  Jesus,'  etc 
xhl 

Scripture    Imagery.     By  Peter  Grant,  D.D., 

Author  of  *■  Emblems  of  JesnSi'  etc 


Fopnlar  Wodoi  by  the  Author  of  <  HeaTen  our  Home.' 

0 

L 

0KB  HUmiBEDTH  THOUSAND. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  antique,  price  8s.  6<L, 

HEAVEN     OUR     HOME. 

*The  anthor  of  the  rolnme  before  ns  endearonrs  to  describe  what  heaven  la,  as 
shown  by  the  light  of  reason  and  Scripture:  and  we  promise  the  reader  many 
charming  pictures  of  hearenly  bliss,  founded  upon  undeniable  authority,  and 
described  with  the  pen  of  a  dramatist,  which  cannot  fail  to  elevate  the  soul  as 

well  as  to  delight  the  imagination. Pan  Second  proves,  in  a  manner  as 

beantiftil  as  it  is  convincing,  the  i>ocTRnnc  or  thb  SBCoONrriON  op  PKnnms  m 
HBAyBN,— a  subje^  of  which  the  author  makes  much,  introducing  many  touching 
scenes  of  Scripture  celebrities  meeting  In  heaven  and  discoursing  of  their  expert- 
enoe  on  earth.    Part  Third  dbmomstbatbs  tbb  imtk&bst  which  thosb  nr  rbavbn 

FBBL  IN  RAKTH,  AlTD  PSOTES,*  WITH  RBMARBABLB  CLBARKB88,  THAT  SUCH  AM  INTB- 
BB8T  BXIST8  HOT  OWLT  WITH  THB  ALMIUBTT   AND  AMONG  THB  AMOBL8,   BUT  ALSO 

AMOHO  THB  8PIBIT8  OF  DBPABTBD  FBiBNDS.  We  Unhesitatingly  give  our  opinion 
that  this  volume  is  one  of  the  most  deUgbtftil  productions  of  a  rdlglous  character 
which  has  appeared  for  some  time;  and  we  wqpld  desire  to  see  It  pass  into  exten- 
sive circulation.*— Oto^ow  HerdUL 

A  Cheap  Edition  of 

HEAVEN     OUB     HOME, 

In  orown  8to,  oloth  limp,  price  Is.  6d.,  is  also  published. 


II. 
TWENTY-KIMTH  THOUSAin). 

Cro-wn  8yo,  cloth  antique,  price  8s.  Gd., 

MEET     FOB     HEAVEN. 

*The  author,  In  his  or  her  former  work,  *'  Heaven  our  Home,**  portrayed  a 

SOCIAL  HBATBN,  WBBRB  8GATTBBBD  PAMIUB8  MBBT  AT  LAST  IH  LOTIHO  IVTBft- 

cocBSB  AND  IN  POSSESSION  OP  PBBPBCT  BBCooNmoN,  to  speud  B  uever-endiug 
etomltv  of  peace  and  love.  In  the  nresent  woric  the  individual  steto  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Ood  is  attempted  to  be  nnftuded,  and  more  espedally  the  stato  of  proba- 
tion which  Is  set  apart  for  them  on  earth  to  fit  and  prepare  erring  mortals  for  the 
society  of  the  saints.  ....  The  work,  as  a  whole,  displays  an  orUcinality  of  con- 
ception, a  flow  of  language,  and  a  closeness  of  reasoning  rarely  found  in  religious 
publlcationa  ....  The  author  d>mbats  the  plessing  and  generally  accepted  l^et 

that  DBATH  WILL  BFPBCT  AN  BMTIBB  OHANOB  ON  THB  SPIBrrUAL  CONDITION  OP 

oua  SOULS,  and  that  all  who  enter  into  bliss  wiU  be  placed  on  a  common  level*— 
Okugow  HtraUL 

A  Cheap  Edition  of 

MEET     FOBHEAVEN, 

In  orown  Syo,  cloth  limp^  price  Is.  6d.,  is  also  pahUshed. 


Works  by  ibe  Antbor  of '  Heaven  our  Home ' — continued. 

HL 

TWENTY-FIB8T  THOUSAin). 

Grown  870,  cloth  antique,  price  Se.  6<L, 

LIFE      IN      HEAVEN. 

Thbrb,  Faith  is  changed  into  Sioht,  and  Hope  is  passed  into 
BU8BFUL  Fruition. 


*  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  which  hare  been  1 
froni  the  press  duiin^i;  the  present  generation;  and  we  haTe  no  doubt  it  will  proT« 
•8  accepuble  to  the  public  as  the  two  attracUve  volumes  to  which  it  forma  an 
appropriate  and  beautiful  sequeL* — Cheltenham  JourndL 

*  We  think  this  work  well  calcnlatod  to  remore  many  errooeoas  ideas  respecting 
our  future  state,  and  to  put  before  its  readers  such  an  idea  of  the  reality  of  oar 
existence  there,  as  may  tend  to  make  a  future  world  more  desiraUe  and  more 
sought  for  than  it  is  at  present* — Cambridfft  Univtrtitjf  Chromclt. 

*  Tills,  liice  its  companion  works,  *'  Heaven  our  Home,"  and  •*  Meet  for  Heaveo,** 
needs  no  adventitious  circumstances,  no  prestige  of  literary  renown,  to  recommend 
it  to  the  consideration  of  the  reading  public,  and,  liice  its  predecessors,  will  bo 
doubt  circulate  by  tens  of  thousands  throughout  the  \Mn±.*—Glasg<m  Examiner. 

A  Cheap  Edition  of 

LIFE     IN     HEAVEN, 

In  crown  Svo,  cloth  limp,  price  Is.  6<L,  is  also  published. 


IV. 

SEVENTH  THOUSAND. 

Crown  8to,  cloth  antique,  price  Ss.  6d., 

CHRIST'S     TRANSFIGURATION; 

Or,  Tabor*s  TsAOHiKoa. 

*The  work  opens  up  to  view  a  heaven  to  be  prized,  and  a  home  to  be  sought  for, 
and  presents  It  in  a  cheerful  and  attractive  aspect.  The  beauty  and  elegance  of 
the  language  adds  grace  and  dignity  to  the  subject,  and  will  tend  to  secure  to  U 
the  passport  to  public  favour  so  deservedly  merited  and  obtained  by  the  antbor's 
former  productiona'— i/oa/roie  Standard. 

*  A  careful  reading  of  this  volume  will  add  Imraensely  to  the  interest  of  the  New 
Testament  narrative  of  the  Transflgnration,  and  so  for  will  greatly  promote  oar 
personal  Interest  in  the  will  of  God  as  revealed  in  his  word.* — ITcsfeyaa  Timee, 

A  Cheap  Edition  of 

CHRIST'S     TRANSFIGURATION, 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  price  Is.  6d.,  is  also  published. 

*/  Aggregate  Sale  of  the  above  Popular  Works,  157,000  oqpiesL 
In  addition  to  this,  they  have  been  reprinted  and  extensirely  circu- 
lated in  America. 
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Uniform  with  *  Heaven  our  Home.' 

Third  Edition,  just  ready,  price  3&  6d, 

THE    SPIRIT    DISEMBODIED. 


WHEN  WE  DIE   WE  DO  NOT  FALL  ASLEEP: 
WE  ONLY  CHANGE  OUR  PLACE. 

BY    HERBERT   BROUGHTON. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PliESS, 

*  ThiB  book  will  be  read  by  thousands.  It  treats  on  all-important 
Bubjeots  in  a  simple  and  attractive  style.* — Chronicle^ 

*  This  is  a  book  of  very  considerable  merit,  and  destined,  ere  long, 
to  attract  attention  in  the  literary  world.  The  subject  of  which  it 
treats  is  one  of  surpassing  interest'— £cr«;«ci  Warder, 

*■  This  is  a  remarkable  work,  and  well  worth  the  study  of  all  inquir- 
ing minds.* — Rethrew  IruiependetU. 

*  The  last  chapter  supplies  us  with  a  few  more  instances  of  the  deaths 
of  pious  men,  in  proof  that  angels  do  attend  the  deathbed  scenes  of  the 
saints  of  God,  to  carry  the  disembodied  spirit  to  heaven.*— Po^  Mall 
Gazette. 

*  The  author  shows  as  conclusively  as  it  can  be  shown,  not  only  that 
the  soul  is  an  immortal  part  of  our  being,  but  that  there  are  mysterious 
links  connecting  us  with  those  we  love  on  earth,  and  that  when  "clothed 
upon  **  with  immortality,  we  shall  "recognise  each  other  and  be  together 
in  eternity."  * — Exeter  Post. 

*We  think  the  author  has  satisfactorily  demonstrated  both  the 
immortality  of  man,  and  also  that  the  spirit  lives  in  a  condition  of 
conscious  existence  after  death.  His  chapter  on  the  recognition  of 
friends  in  heaven,  proves  that  point  in  a  convincing  manner.  His 
narratives  of  the  triumphant  deathbeds,  and  the  celestial  visions  of 
many  departed  saints,  will  be  prized  by  not  a  few  readers.*— i>i«uiiM 
Courier, 


WIMMO'S 

HANDY  BOOKS  OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 

Foolscap  8yo,  uniformly  bound  in  cloth  extra. 
PRICE  ONE  SHILLING  EACH. 


THE    EARTH'S    CRUST. 

A  Handy  Outline  of  Geology.  With  numerous  Ulustrations.  Third 
Edition.  By  David  Pagk,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.,  Author  of 
*  Text-Books  of  Geology  and  Physical  Geography/  etc. 

*  Sach  a  work  u  this  wu  mncb  wanted,— a  work  giTing  In  dear  and  tntelUcIMe 
oQtline  the  leading  fttets  of  the  science,  without  amplification  or  iiksome  details. 
It  Is  admirable  in  arrangement,  and  dear,  easy,  and  at  the  same  time  fiorcible,  la 
style.  It  will  lead,  we  hope,  to  the  introdnctlon  of  geology  into  many  achook  that 
have  neither  time  nor  room  for  the  study  of  large  treadaea' — The  Mutmm. 

n. 
POULTRY  AS  A  MEAT  SUPPLY: 

Being  Hints  to  Hen  wives  how  to  Bear  and  ICanage  Poultry  Economi- 
cally and  Profitably.  Fourth  Edition.  By  the  Author  of  *  The 
Poultry  Ealendar.* 

*The  Author's  excdlent  aim  la  to  teach  hen  wires  how  to  make  the  poeltry-yard 
a  profitable  as  well  as  pleasant  porsnit,  and  to  popolarlxe  pooltzy-reartng  among 
the  rural  population  generally/ — The  Cflobe, 

IIL 

HOW    TO    BECOME    A    SUCCESSFUL 
ENGINEER: 

Being  Hints  to  Youths  intending  to  adopt  the  Profession.  Third 
Edition.    By  Bkrnard  Stuabt,  Engineer. 

*  Parents  and  gnvdiana,  with  youths  under  their  charge  destined  for  the  pro- 
ftission,  as  well  as  youths  themselves,  who  intend  to  adopt  it,  will  do  well  to  snidy 
and  obey  the  plain  curricnlnm  in  this  Uttle  book.  Its  doctrine  win,  we  hesitate 
not  to  say,  if  practised,  tend  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  profession  with  men  oonscloos 
of  the  heavy  responsibilities  placed  in  their  charge.*— /Vae(ica2  Mechemie't  JommaL 

IV. 

RATIONAL    COOKERY: 

Cookery  made  Practical  and  Economical,  in  connection  with  Uie 
Ghemistry  of  Food.    Fifth  Edition.    By  Hartelaw  Bern. 

*A  tiiousand  times  more  nsefnl  as  a  marriage-gift  than  the  usual  gewgaw 
presents,  would  be  this  rery  simple  manual  for  the  daily  guidance  of  the  yoathftd 
bride  in  one  of  her  most  important  domestic  dutiea'— (Ttai^ow  cmun. 
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NIMMO'S 

HAIIDT  BOOKS  OF  USEFUL  ZNOWLED&E— 

Continued, 


EUROPEAN    HISTORY: 

In  a  Beries  of  Biographies,  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Ghristian  Era 
till  the  Present  Tune.    Second  Edition.    By  David  Fktdb,  M.A. 

*  It  is  pnbUfllied  >dtb  a  view  to  the  teaching  of  the  faiitory  of  Europe  since  the 
Christian  era  by  the  biographic  method,  recommended  by  Mr.  Carlyle  as  the  only 
proper  method  of  teaching  history.  The  style  of  the  book  is  clear,  elegant,  and 
terse.  The  biographies  are  well,  and,  for  the  most  part,  graphically  told.'^T'Af 
ScoUman. 

VI. 

DOASESTIC    MEDICINE: 

Plain  and  Brief  Directions  for  the  Treatment  requisit*  before  Advice 
can  be  obtained.  Second  Edition.  By  Offlet  Bohum  Shobic, 
Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  etc  etc.  etc 

*This  is  one  of  the  medicine  books  that  ought  to  be  published.  It  is  fh>m 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Shore,  an  eminent  phy^dan,  and  it  is  dedicated,  by  permission,  to 
Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,  Bart,  one  of  the  first  physicians  of  the  aga*— ^A^  Standard. 

VIL 

^     DOMESTIC     MANAGEMENT: 

Hints  on  the  Training  and  Treatment  of  Children  and  Servants. 
By  Kbs.  Ohakles  Doio. 

*  This  Is  an  excellent  book  of  its  kind,  a  handbook  to  family  life  which  will  do 
much  towards  promoting  comfort  and  happiness.' — The  SpeetaUfr. 

VUL 

FREE-HAND     DRAWING: 

A  Guide  to  .Ornamental.  Figure,  and  Landscape  Drawing.  By  an 
Abt  STiTDEm^  Author  of  *  Ornamental  and  Figure  Drawing.' 
Profusely  Illustrated. 

*  This  is  an  excellent  and  thoroughly  practical  guide  to  ornamental,  figure,  and 
landscape  drawing.  Beginners  could  not  make  a  better  start  than  with  this  capital 
little  UHikJ^Morninff  Star. 

IX. 

THE  METALS  USED  IN  CONSTRUCTION: 

IroUfSteel,  Bessemer  Metal,  etc  etc  By  Fbahcis  Hiukbebt  Jotmsok. 
Illustrated. 

*In  the  intererts  of  practical  science,  we  are  bound  to  notice  this  work;  and  to 
those  who  wish  Anther  information,  we  should  say,  buy  it;  and  the  outlay,  we 
honestly  believe,  will  be  considered  a  shilling  well  spent'-^Scienti/le  Bevietc. 

OTHER  VOLUMES  IN  PREPARATION. 


poplar  ^tUgions  Morfes* 

SUITABLE  FOR  PRESENTATION. 


L 

Foolscap  8vo,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  extra,  antique^ 
price  2a.  6d^ 

CHRISTIAN     COMFORT. 

By  the  Author  of  *  EMBLEMS  OP  JESUS.' 

*  There  b  a  fitness  and  adaptability  in  this  book  for  the  purpose  it 
seeks  to  accomplish,  which  will  most  surely  secure  for  it  a  wide  and 
general  Rcceptnnce,  not  only  in  tlie  home  circle,  but  wherever  sufferiDg 
may  be  found,  whether  mental,  spiritual,  or  physical* — Wetl^fon  Tumc 

II. 
By  the  same  Author,  uniform  in  style  and  price, 

LIGHT    ON    THE    GRAVE. 

*  This  is  a  book  for  the  mourner,  and  one  full  of  consolation.  Even 
a  heathen  poet  could  say,  "  A'on  omnis  tnnriar;^  and  the  object  of  thli 
book  is  to  show  how  little  of  the  good  man  can  die,  and  how  thoroughly 
the  sting  of  death,  deprived  of  ii«  poison,  may  be  extracted.  It  is  the 
work  of  one  who  has  npparently  suffered,  and  obviously  reflected  much; 
and,  having  traversed  the  vale  of  weepinsr,  ofifers  himself  for  a  guide 
to  the  spots  where  the  springs  of  comfort  flow,  and  where  the  sob  passes 

into  the  song The  form  and  elegance  of  the  book,  we  must  add, 

make  it  peculiarly  suitable  as  a  gift' — Ikiiiy  Sevieto. 

III. 
Uniform  in  style  and  price, 

GLIMPSES  OF  THE  CELESTIAL  CITY, 

AND   GUIDE  TO   THE  INHERITANCE 

Odit^  Xntrotjuctfon  tp  tlje 

EEV.  JOHN   MACFARLANE,   LL.D^ 

CLAPIIAM,  LOXDOX. 


Second  Edition,  enlarged,  price  3s.,  richly  bound, 

STORY  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  JUDAH  AND  ISRAEL 

Written  for  Chtldben. 

By  A.  O.  B. 

Hlostrated  with  Full-page  Engravings  and  Map. 
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NIMMO'S 

Series  of  CommonglatB  ^oofes. 

Small  4tOf  elegantly  printed  on  snperfine  toned  paper,  and  richly 
bound  in  doth  and  gold  and  g^lt  edges,  price  2a.  6d.  each. 

BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 

Curious  Facts  and  CHARAcrERisno  Sketchbs. 

LAW  AND  LAWYERS. 

OuRious  Facts  and  Ohaiiacteristio  Skbtchks. 
in. 

ART  AND  ARTISTS. 

OuRiODS  Facts  ahd  Charaotbristic  Srbtchbs. 

IV. 

INVENTION  AND  DISCOVERY. 

Curious  Facts  and  Cuaracteristio  Sketches. 
▼. 

OMENS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS. 

Curious  Facts  and  Illustrative  Sketches. 

CLERGYMEN  AND  DOCTORS. 

Curious  Facts  and  Characteristic  Sketches. 
*ThIs  series  seems  well  adapted  to  answer  the  end  proposed  by  the  publisher— 
that  of  providing,  in  a  bandy  form,  a  compendlam  of  wise  and  witty  sayings, 
choice  anecdotes,  and  memorable  facts.* — The  Bookseller. 


Crovm  8ro,  handsomehj  bound,  price  5*., 

THE  YOUNG  SHETLANDERj 

.Or, 

SHADOW  OVER  THE  SUNSHINE: 

BEING  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  THOMAS  EDMONSTON, 

Naturalist  on  board  H.M.S.  *  Herald.* 

Edited  by  his  Mother. 


Just  publi&hod^  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  price  Ss.  6d.,  Second  Edition, 

A     BOOK    ABOUT     BOYS. 

Br  ASCOTT  K  HOPE, 
Author  of  *  A  Book  about  Domioies.* 


COMPLETION  OF  THE  COPYRIGHT  EDITION  OF 

WILSON'S 
TALES   OF    THE    BORDERS. 

Edited  by  ALEXANDER  LEIGHTON, 
One  of  the  Original  Editors  and  Contributors. 

In  announciug  the  completion  of  the  CJopyright  Edition  of  the  Bor 
DER  Tales,  the  Publisher  does  not  conador  it  necessary  to  say  anythinj 
in  recommendation  of  a  work  which  has  stood  the  test  of  a  general  con 
petition,  and  which  has  increased  in  public  favour  with  its  yean 
Equally  suited  to  all  classes  of  readers,  it  has  been  received  with  deligl 
in  the  school-room,  the  drawing-room,  the  parlour,  and  the  village  reac 
ing-room.  Many  of  the  Tales  have  been  publicly  read.  The  high  toe 
of  its  morality  renders  it  an  admirable  small  libiary  fos  young  member 
of  the  family. 

The  new  Copyright  Edition  will  contain  four  additional  Volume 
now  first  published,  which  will  complete  the  work.  It  will  be  issue 
in  Twenty-four  Monthly  Volumes,  price  Is.  each,  sewed  in  elegai 
wrapper,  commencing  March  Ist,  1869.  But  at  the  same  time  the  entii 
work  will  be  kept  on  sale,  so  that  all  who  desire  to  possess  it — either  con 
plete,  or  any  separate  volume  thereof— can  be  supplied  at  once.  Eac 
volume  is  complete  in  itself,  forming  an  independent  collection  of  stone 
The  work  may  also  be  had  in  Twelve  Double  Volumes,  handsomel 
bound  in  cloth,  price  3s.  each,  or  in  half -calf  extra,  for  libraries,  etc. 

Those  who  already  possess  the  first  twenty  Volumes  are  recommendc 
to  complete  their  sets  by  purchasing  the  four  New  Volumes,  the  last  < 
which  wiU  contain  a  Steel  Portrait  of  the  Editor  and  principal  contr 
butor,  Alexander  Leighton,  with  a  copious  Glossary. 


In  square  8vo,  richly  bound  in  cloth  and  gold,  price  Ss., 

THE  LOVES  OF  ROSE  PINK  AND  SKY  BLUE 

AND  OTHER  STORIES  TOLD  TO  CHILDREN. 

By  William  Fra:<gz8  Collier,  LL.D., 
Author  of  *  Tales  of  Old  English  Life,'  etc  etc. 

Profusely  Illustrated  with  Original  humorous  Illustrations  on  Wooc? 
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